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THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF WOMEN. 


GREAT as is the array of writings and vast as is the flood of talk 
upon all that concerns womenkind, it is astonishing to note how 
exceedingly narrow is the line along which the majority of writers 
and speakers travel. Almost without exception they treat the great 
feminine upheaval—which, whether we look upon it with approval or 
displeasure, is at any rate one of the most striking features of modern 
times—as if it were a thing apart, to be despised or admired entirely 
on its own merits. It does not seem to occur to them that the 
movement can rightly be viewed only as the advance of a wing of the 
great human army, and therefore intimately related to the move- 
ment of the other sections. Yet this is the only method of treatment 
from which satisfactory results can be expected. The subject being 
far too large for the limits of a single essay, I have tried to narrow 
its scope by confining myself as far as possible to one branch of the 
question. Taking as a starting-point the growing desire manifested 
by women for a share in political power, I shall endeavour to bring 
this particular phenomenon into line with our knowledge as to the 
general progress of human evolution, with a view to aiding in some 
small degree the attainment of the solidarity which is so much 
needed in the consideration of social subjects in their various 
aspects. 

There is a sense in which it may more truly be said of women 
than of men, that they are essentially the products of evolution. 
To put it more accurately, they are a later product ; they require a 
more advanced and complex condition of social development before 
their own growth and individualisation can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished. They have of course adapted themselves to their surround- 
ings at each step in human progress, just as men have done ; but 
for complete development they have had to wait until the forces 
which should give them freedom of growth came into full play. 
Their evolution is indeed hardly begun, and the process of its 
fashioning is going on before our eyes. The most rapid survey 
of the history of mankind will suffice to show us that in early 
times—and, indeed, in almost every age but the present—there 
have been two insuperable obstacles to the advance of women 
along any but the narrowest lines. These obstacles are the keenness 
of the struggle for life, the sheer difficulty of living, and, resulting 
therefrom, the pre-eminence of physical force. So long as the 
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energies of the human race were wholly taken up with the 
provision of bare means of sustenance and with the task of 
self-defence, so long were the lives of women necessarily confined 
to functions which conduced to the same end, and no individuali- 
sation outside these limits was possible. Everything had to give 
way to the one prime necessity, and even supposing that women 
rebelled against their position, their physical weakness must have 
effectually deprived them of all chance of asserting their will. The 
muscular force that was necessary for the preservation of the race 
was bound to triumph for the time over all other influences. At 
the crests of the various waves, indeed, which have marked the 
advance of the human family, women may have participated to some 
extent in the advantages gained by the race, and in some instances 
they are known to have taken no small share in social and political 
life. Further researches into primitive history (still almost an 
unexplored region) will probably reveal the fact that the times when 
women had the best position were those in which the struggle for 
existence was least keen. Whatever degree of importance may be 
attached to the theory of the “ matriarchate,” or rule of women, it 
is the opinion of writers of authority that the system of reckoning 
descent by the mother, and the grouping of women and their 
kindred in common houses which prevailed in early ages, gave the 
whole female sex a position of vantage, which they have never 
possessed since. This was seriously compromised when in later 
days the woman entered as a stranger into the family of her husband 
and his kindred, and had no longer the companionship and support 
of her own relatives. 

There are two notable periods in the world’s history when women 
might have been expected to avail themselves of exceptional oppor- 
tunities for advance. It appears surprising at first sight that they 
did not attain a more satisfactory position in the civilisations of 
Greece and Rome. The explanations usually given by historians 
amount pretty much to this: that in both cases the nations men- 
tioned had too recently emerged from barbarism to shake off the 
remnants of it which still clung to their social ideas and arrange- 
ments. The Greeks kept their women in seclusion, and the Romans, 
while allowing them considerable freedom of action, and a much 
larger share in political and social life, still held them in the bonds 
of the paternal ‘‘ potestas,” whose grip was only released when the 
woman passed into the “ potestas” of her husband. To these 
explanations, I would add another—namely, that though Greece and 
Rome had conquered their enemies, and the struggle for national 
existence was considerably relaxed, yet in each case the civilisation 
resembled a bloom in the desert, and its evolution was not accom- 
panied by that conquest of the material world which alone could 
afford solid ground for the advancement. In other words, physical 
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force, though dormant, was. still the ruling necessity; it had not 
been supplanted by the knowledge which enables man to attain a 
firm hold over the material resources of the earth, and hence over 
his own fate. This will be made clearer later on. Meantime it 
may be worth while quoting the opinion of so careful a student as 
Mr, Lewis Morgan upon the results of this failure on the part of 
Greece and Rome to effect an improvement in the status of women 
consonant with the national grandeur. ‘‘ The premature destruction 
of the ethnic life of these remarkable races,” observes Mr. Morgan, 
*‘ig due in no small measure to their failure to develop and utilise the 
mental, moral and conservative forces of the female intellect, which 
were not less essential than their own corresponding forces to their 
progress and preservation. After a long protracted experience in 
barbarism, during which they won the remaining elements of civilisa- 
tion, they perished politically, at the end of a brief career, seemingly 
from the exhilaration of the new life they had created.” * 

Turning to medieval -times we still find a substantially similar 
state of things. As far as Europe is concerned it is pretty clear 
what was then the position of women. Chivalry may have shed a 
glamour over it, at least among the aristocratic classes, but in 
the main the condition of things remained unaltered, for the 
forces were not in operation which could bring about a change. 
Individual women, indeed—queens, countesses, and nuns—may 
have possessed power and influence, political as well as social; 
but they did so only by persuading and guiding for a time the 
physical force concentrated in the nation, and their case was 
necessarily exceptional. A single Queen Elizabeth or Abbess Hilda 
was not incompatible with medieval conditions, but a nation of free 
women emphatically was. The glimpses that we get of political 
privileges enjoyed by women in Saxon times must be taken rather 
as remnants of an earlier civilisation than as an essential part of the 
age and stage of society wherein they were found. That age was 
apparently incapable of further progress without the advent of the 
rude but powerful feudal system which for the time crushed freedom 
beneath its heel. 

Confining our attention for the present to England, we see that 
the position of women was, centuries later, powerfully influenced by 
the Puritan movement, and by the ideas of political freedom which 
accompanied it. I believe that it was more directly affected by this 
than by the Reformation itself, which seems to have done little at 
the time to alter their condition. But the Puritan movement, which 
was an attempt to quell and bring within limits the rude force of 
mankind, necessarily, and ‘by inversion as it were, gave weight to 
feminine characteristics and influence, and in this way it produced 
effects which are active still. The strain, however, proved too great, 
, * Ancient Society, p. 479. 
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mankind was not ready, and the reins slipped from the hands that 
did not. know how to hold them. 

We must look to quite modern days for the single factor in the 
history of the world which has been of supreme importance to 
women. I refer to the scientific discoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions of the present century. The extent to which these have 
influenced the fortunes of women is not, I think, sufficiently realised. 
We congratulate ourselves on the march of science, and realise, to 
some extent, the permanent advantages which it has brought to the 
world at large; not forgetting, if we happen to be in a thoughtful 
mood, to drop a tear over the races and customs which science is 
slowly but surely exterminating. But neither in our gay or sorrow- 
ful reflections does it occur to us to take into consideration the 
revolution which science has effected in the status of the sex which 
forms one-half of mankind. It is time that we looked into the 
matter more closely; it will repay investigation. 

In the first place, then, scientific discoveries have led to an 
accumulation of wealth, and hence to the existence of an amount of 
leisure which has relieved women, especially of the wealthier classes, 
of much of the drudgery of life. It has set their activities free 
and given them the chance to read and think. By the mechanical 
aids which it has brought into the service of man it has relieved the 
intensity of the struggle for existence and has enabled humanity to 
turn its attention to other aims than that of bare living. The truth 
of this statement is not affected by the fact that a section of the 
population struggle still as painfully as ever they did. That man- 
kind, as a whole, lives more easily, and has command over more 
means of enjoyment, there can be little doubt. In the second place, 
scientific discoveries have made the weak equal with the strong, and 
have thus removed at one stroke the chief of women’s disabilities. 
Only a moment’s thought is necessary to appreciate the change that 
has been wrought in this direction. Take, for instance, the means 
of locomotion. Women are enabled to take a share in social, 
political, and philanthropic undertakings which would have been 
impossible before the days of the railway and the steamship. So 
long as travelling into the country meant riding on a pillion, or in a 
stage coach protected by blunderbusses, the sphere of women’s 
activity was bound to remain strictly limited. Perhaps the most 
complete example that could be given of the altered state of affairs 
is the trip round the world recently accomplished by two American 
lady journalists. There is no reason to suppose that the travellers 
experienced the slightest inconvenience, or had more difficulty or 
anxiety than in a journey, say, from London to Paris. The change 
which has rendered such a feat not only possible but easy—easy 
even to the verge of absolute dulness—must be recognised as a boon 
of the first magnitude to the weaker sex. Little did Watt or 
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Stephenson think, as they planned their machinery, what benefits 
they were conferring on womenkind. Women may be very ethereal 
creatures, as poets maintain; but they are nevertheless amazingly 
indebted to the most material of agencies for their well-being. 
Without such aid, indeed, they would have remained helpless for 
ever, and their faith and gratitude should be directed, not to the 
empty abstractions on which their lives have been commonly 
nourished, but to the concrete revelations of science, whose irre- 
sistible force is, breaking one by one, the fetters in which their lives 
have hitherto been tightly bound. Slowly but surely women are 
gaining control over their own destinies, and this unspeakable boon 
they owe to science, and science alone. : 
Some minor causes which have accelerated a movement already 
become inevitable after the spread of scientific knowledge may here 
be mentioned. One is the division of labour, which, while depriving 
women at large of their former position of domestic spinners and 
weavers, brewers, confectioners and grocers, has relegated the tasks 
entirely to a special section—the women employed in factories and 
_ shops—leaving the remainder to a great extent unemployed. If 
each family circle ceases to be a centre of domestic manufacture 
and exchange, it is plain‘ that the goods bought outside the 
circle must be paid for by other goods produced or services 
rendered from within; hence women have to take a place as 
recognised workers in the labour market, performing indeed the 
same kind of services as they had done since the beginning of 
society, but performing them in a widely different manner. The 
change has been further hastened by inequality of population. In 
most civilised countries there is now an excess of women over men, 
and marriage is no longer the universal prospect that once it was. 
As social life has been largely framed on the assumption that every 
girl would marry as a matter of course, social arrangements have 
been forced to undergo a change. ‘This is notan affair of sentiment, 
but of hard facts. Women must live, and a male provider in the 
shape of father or husband not being always available, they have 
to look to themselves for support. With such an economic change, 
however, there naturally goes a corresponding change in sentiment, 
leading women to rebel against the extreme narrowing of their 
horizon which the domestic sphere has hitherto usually entailed. 
This sentiment must be regarded rather as the effect than the cause of 
the economic change, though by superficial observers their relative 
positions are usually inverted. It will readily be understood that 
social eustoms and restrictions, which were harmless under the old 
order of things, became inexpressibly galling when women began to 
lead an active and independent life. Hence the cry for “ women’s 
rights,” for protection of property, and liberty to work and act in 
accordance with the aims and aspirations of the individual. All 
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this, when soberly examined, is seen to be as inevitable as the coming 
of day after night, and to lament or struggle against it is indeed to 
beat the air. 

No small share in bringing about the altered state of things must 
be attributed to the ideas of equality spread abroad by the French 
Revolution. We have been warned lately by a high authority that 
these ideas are a mockery, and that the word “ equality ” in particular 
is a hollow sham. Perhaps so, but it has moved the world neverthe- 
less, and will move it. The power of a phrase as a social force does 
not depend upon the accuracy of its terms, but upon its expressing, 
however imperfectly, a human ideal. If absolute equality be—as it 
well may be—in the nature of things impossible, the word serves 
none the less as a battering ram to be hurled against those artificial 
inequalities which the hand of man has added to those that are the 
work of Nature. There seems no reason why it should lose its 
power just yet for want of use. 

It is clear from what has been said that the political activity now 
so strongly, and apparently so suddenly, displayed among women, is 
part of a far larger social movement. It is but one outcome of the 
ferment which, working in many directions, has urged women to 
demand and to receive a better and more thorough education, to 
adopt careers, literary, professional and commercial, and to take a part 
in public work of various kinds. It is of some importance to note here 
that women’s entrance into public life has been gained by the avenue 
of philanthropy, since the fact has not been without its bearing upon 
the attitude of women towards public affairs in general. Not many 
years ago, the idea of a woman’s mounting a platform and addressing 
a mixed audience was extremely repugnant to society at large; and 
epithets the reverse of complimentary weré applied to those who 
ventured upon such a proceeding. A few women, however, managed 
to overcome social prejudice by taking up some philanthropic or 
evangelising scheme which happened to command general approval, 
and the goodness of the cause was held to atone for a line of conduct 
otherwise objectionable. These were persons with a ‘‘ mission,” and 
a mission must not lightly be interfered with. Any woman, however, 
who proposed to take part in public discussions without a definite 
object of improving somebody or something, was still considered to 
overstep the bounds of feminine modesty. It was thus by means of 
a comparatively small and unimportant issue that women gained the 
right to give their opinion upon all matters of public concern, a 
result which was by no means in the programme of the well inten- 
tioned but generally one-idea’d preachers and teachers who first 
showed the way. The crab is not the only organism which has 
found a sideway movement the most convenient mode of pro- 
gression. 

Now the manner of their entry into public life has, I hold, affected 
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mischievously the attitude of women towards public affairs. It has 
confirmed in them a tendency, already fostered by the commonly used 
form of speech regarding the sex, to consider themselves as superior 
beings, with a general mission to reform the world, and to instruct 
mankind at large how to behave. I should be the last to deny that 
women have something to teach, something to show, something to 
add to the sum of human wisdom, or that many of the affairs which 
men have sadly bungled can be settled otherwise than by the inter- 
vention of women, and by the acceptance of their counsel and help. 
It does not follow that there is any reason for the adoption of 
superior airs on the part of women generally, merely because they 
are women. ‘The attitude is not becoming, and tends to make-the 
enemy blaspheme. The calmly dogmatic tone so often assumed by 
those who pose as spokesmen of their sex is not a little trying to 
such of their fellow women as happen to possess a sense of humour, 
or of the fitness of things. Depend upon it, if women are to partake 
of the banquet of life, from all share in which they have been 
debarred hitherto, it is not in the capacity of official tasters of the food 
that they will be admitted. They may feast, or they may look on ; 
they will not do both. It is natural, no doubt, that after ages of 
repression, women, gaining for the first time in the long history of 
the world freedom and right of speech, should be strongly inclined 
to repay repression with repression, and force with force, if not of 
one kind then of another. It is natural, but it is unscientific ;. for 
actions of that kind can have but a slight and temporary place in 
the evolution of society. If anything that I have so far tried to 
maintain is true, it follows that the power of women must be limited 
by their environment, by the degree of progress which society has 
attained. Whether they will tame and rule that brute force which 
lies ever in the background as the last and final resort, is more 
than any one can undertake to say, but at present they can only 
rule by its acquiescence, and by the altered value which scientific 
discoveries have given to merely muscular forms of strength. At the 
same time, we may see, from a glance at political affairs, how mis- 
chievous is the attempt to hold back the hands of the clock when 
public sentiment has already marked the hour. While the right to 
exercise the franchise is persistently denied to women, their mother 
wit has enabled them to lay firm hold upon political power, and, 
although still remaining officially unrecognised, to attain a position of 
no small importance in political affairs. Being refused responsible 
power they exercise it in an irresponsible and, therefore, a mis- 
chievous form. Such formal recognition of their position as, say, 
the conferring of the parliamentary franchise upon duly qualified 
women would now act rather as a steadying than an exciting force. 
And here let me say, in closing, that neither in politics nor in 
anything else, is the future direction of women’s proclivities.as yet 
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revealed. It is the fashion indeed to assume complete knowledge 
upon this interesting question, and the strength and direction of 
feminine influence is habitually discounted with the utmost confidence. - 
Now, if women are entering, as I hold, upon a new era, it is inevit- 
able that their aims, ideals, and wishes should undergo considerable 
change. The ideas of bondage are not the ideas of freedom, and 
women have not yet wholly emerged from one into the other. Far 
from having yet set foot in the promised land, they can barely be 
said to have even dimly discerned it. Neither have they found their 
full utterance ; and when they speak, it is with the voice of the past 
rather than the voice of the future, Some of those who have made 
great parade as the apostles and advocates of womenkind, have, if 
they but know it, only been echoing once more the sentiments which 
the past order of society has put into their mouths. The minds of 
women are in incubation, they are slowly feeling their way to light 
and life, but their awakening is not come yet. As a social factor, 
as an engine of evolution, of human development, the entry of 
women into full life is a change so vast and so pregnant, that to 
those who take in its significance the idea is overwhelming. Its 
final outcome cannot be foreseen; it is only clear that with the 
development of society is bound up henceforward the more com- 


plete and perfect evolution of women. 
A. Amy BULLEY. 





THE SUNDAY OPENING OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, ART GALLERIES, 
AND MUSEUMS. 


THE strictness with which the immediate ancestors of the present 
generation enforced the sanctity of the Sabbath has been relaxed 
to some extent, and the observance of Sunday has been brought 
more in accordance with the dictates of common sense. But there 
are still many who adhere to the old-fashioned puritanical views of 
Sunday observance; and whilst feeling respect towards those pious 
persons, who at great personal discomfort and inconvenience, strive 
to maintain the standard of their faith, we have to face the fact that 
‘their system does not succeed in making people religious; that it 
has often a deterrent effect 6n the children brought up under its 
influence, and makes them hate religion and the sacred observance 
of the Sunday because of the unnatural gloom with which they are 
surrounded. We find that to keep the Lord’s Day idle is not to keep 
it holy, and that, in spite of closed shops and deserted streets, our 
churches are empty, and we have to face the charge that, in our 
mistaken zeal for, and exaggerated observance of, the Sunday, we are 
mainly responsible for this sad state of things.’ 

A large number of English people connect the idea of Sunday 
with all that is dull and gloomy. ‘There is so often that prevailing 
atmosphere of illegality, everything seems wrong. ‘‘ May I do this?” 
‘“‘ May I do that?” and such a state of things is depressing. Some 
years ago a good old lady was in the habit of shutting herself in 
her bedroom every Sunday afternoon for some hours. She was 
supposed by her family to be engaged in devotion; no one was ever 
allowed to disturb her; but, at last, on some sudden emergency, a 
member of the family burst into her room, and she was—knitting ! 
That was the crime she had locked in her bosom, and confided to no 
one. Sunday had proved too much for the good old lady’s morals. 
Many will remember that description of a Scotch Sunday in one of 
Black’s novels. How the children in the manse were in the habit 
of poring (presumably) over a volume of Blair's sermons, while, in 
reality, they had cut out the inside of the book, converting it into 
a box, in which they kept white mice. It is absurd to talk of such 


1 Sunday and Recreation: a Symposium. Edited by Rev. R. Linklater D.D. 1889. 
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and such things being wrong on Sunday. In the abstract nothing 
can be wrong or sinful on Sunday which is right on Monday, 
although for the promotion of the best and highest interests of man 
it may be very undesirable to do some things on Sunday which 
on other days are in their proper place. Recreation in its true 
sense is one of the purposes of the day of rest; but we must be 
careful to define what is recreation, seeing that with some it is but 
another word for careless, even reckless, dissipation, A young man 
or woman may go for a walk over the moors, or for a ramble amongst 
the beauties of Nature, and return refreshed in mind and body, or 
if moors and meadows be not available, in some park or open space, 
or in some gallery where the highest creations of art may be studied, 
or museum filled with the wonders of Nature; this can hardly fail to 
be arefreshment. Can the same be said in the case of many a family 
returning on Sunday night from some suburban pleasure resort ? 
They have visited every ‘“ public” on the way home, and are dragging 
themselves along, utterly worn out, cross and ill-tempered, and less 
fitted for the week’s work than they were on Saturday. There is 
a story told, I think, by Newland, of two ‘‘ evangelists,” who bent 
their steps to Hursley one Sunday morning, full of pity for the poor 
people shepherded by John Keble, and burning to preach the “‘ pure 
gospel.” Arrived at the village, they found streets and houses alike 
empty, and the few old people whom they saw told them that every- 
one was at church. Coming again in the afternoon they found 
matters in the same position. Presently the whole congregation 
streamed out of church, and, instead of going home, the greater 
number, headed by the saintly pastor, wended their way through the 
village to some meadows hard by. ‘‘ Where are they going now ?” 
cried the astonished evangelists. ‘‘Oh, they are going to play 
cricket.” I cannot help thinking that ‘“‘ Sabbath observance” was 
understood at Hursley. On the same principle, I would not make 
it a sin that a young man, wearied with the work of the counting- 
house, should take his bicycle and go for a ‘‘ spin” on Sunday after- 
noon, or with his friends play a game at lawn tennis. Such an 
employment of the spare hours of a Sunday afternoon must be better 
than an unlimited series of pipes, lounging at street corners, tippling 
in public-houses, and all the concomitant evils attending this method 
of passing the Sunday. 

The Sunday atmosphere of the slums of large towns is appalling ; 
the shutters, where they exist, are up till nearly the middle of the 
day, not for the sake of religious quiet, but because the man and 
his wife, and his grown-up children too, are sleeping off their Saturday 
night’s booze. By-and-by, a slatternly girl, with unwashed face and 
uncombed hair, emerges from the door to open the closed shutters. 
Then there commences a gradual movement within, accompanied with 
the usual choice language and the general benediction of your eyes, 
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Such delicacies as the establishment affords are arranged on a rickety 
table along with some broken cups and mugs, and the unwashed, 
undressed little ones stand round with bare feet and hardly decent 
clothing for their Sunday breakfast. The father and mother go in, 
probably, for a hair of the dog that bit them. ‘‘ These poor people: 
of ours, so bedraggled as they are, must be lifted up, at least one day 
in the week, to higher thoughts, and interests, and employments. 
Such an uplifting could not fail to influence and brighten the other 
six days. It would brighten the whole life, it would introduce sun- 
light into the dingiest existence.” So then we must aim at getting 
a little religion into Sunday. But how? Shall we tell them to sit 
down in those crowded, airless houses and read a book? or shall .we 
bring them to churches where they shall occupy free seats? Neither 
the one nor the other will suffice. 

The dull atmosphere of the Sunday must be brightened, its gloom 
driven away. The whole moral tone of the people must be improved, 
and such innocent amusements and cheerful surroundings placed 
within their reach as shall call forth in their nature some responsive 
feeling of goodness, and the hidden mysteries of truth and religion. 

Years ago, Dean Stanley appealed that the gardens, museums, 
art galleries, and libraries, should be opened for a “ better obser- 
vance of Sunday,” and he adds: ‘“‘In our great cities must we not 
feel that there are vast numbers of the humbler classes to whom that 
day furnishes the only, or nearly the only, opportunity for those 
innocent, and, at the same time, elevating recreations and studies 
which we of the higher classes enjoy, not only on the Sunday, but 
every day of the week? The breathing of the fresh air, the sight 
of flowers in the fields, the gazing on noble works of art, the insight 
into God’s works as revealed by science or by Nature; all these 
blessings, which those who have means and leisure so highly value, 
are the very gifts which, if they can be bestowed on our humbler 
brethren without interference with the sacred and solemn character 
of the day, and without entrenching on the hours of repose, so dear 
to every working man, we should most desire to place within their 
reach. Such enlargement of the opportunities of Sunday is advocated, 
both in the direct interests of religion, and also in the interests of 
morality, which is, after all, only religion under another name; in 
the direct interests of religion, because it is important that the greatest 
religious institution of the country should not suffer in the estimation 
of the young or the uneducated, in the estimation, I will add, of the 
hostile or the indifferent, by being associated with enforced gloom or 
listless idleness. The observance of Sunday, more than any other 
single religious question, touches the heart and conscience of the 
whole community.” 

Following the same line of wise and appreciative reasoning, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hessey, author of Sunday, says the amount 
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of directly religious worship appropriate to the day is impossible to 
be laid down. It has been said, and said truly :— 
“‘ High heaven rejects the store 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 

And so it is with the amount and the character of the relaxation 
permissible to each individual. The infinite diversities of position, 
of residence, of age, of temperament, of week-day employment and 
pursuits, forbid any attempt to define its character accurately ; and 
the necessities of a highly artificial state of society render it equally 
impossible to define its amount, and both these things again, are 
affected by the variable time which individual consciences deem it 
necessary or desirable to devote to religion. Each adult person, at 
any rate, must be left to himself to determine what he will do and 
what he will not do on Sunday. I should not consider that my 
brother is irreligious, because, always supposing his religious duties 
not to have been neglected, he, having been six days pent up in acity, 
spends part of one day in the fresh air of the country ; and I should 
be similarly candid in my interpretation of his conduct, if, being a son 
of toil, he requires more physical rest than I do, or, being young and 
joyous, he demands more free vent for his animal spirits ; or, being in 
the midst of a noisy household, he seeks in the evening the quiet of a 
reading-room ; or, being of few intellectual resources, he needs society. 
And, whatever my own views may be, and how capable soever I may 
be of concentrated and sustained religious thought, I should avoid that 
great error which Presbyterians of Scotland, and some among ourselves 
have committed—namely, of imagining that all should, or can, employ 
their day of religion and rest exactly after the same fashion. The deeper 
this question is sounded the more apparent becomes the impossibility 
of applying any hard-and-fast rules as to what one may do or may 
not do on Sundays. ‘To consider that any recreative use of Sunday 
is a sin on a par with theft, lying, or fornication, is, to say the least 
of it, a gross divergence from the truth as taught in the New Testa- 
ment; yet this is not an uncommon assumption on the part of 
Sabbatarian enthusiasts. Men and women who have been trained 
during childhood in the strictest observance of Sunday proprieties, 
recall with horror the recollection of their early days; and the 
revulsion of feeling on attaining freedom from control has frequently 
been the cause of subsequent misdeeds. 

The Convocation of Bishops of the Church of England, in a recent 
Encyclical, whilst they seek to discourage the practice, on the part 
of some of the wealthy and leisured classes, of making Sunday a day 
of secular amusement, have no word to say respecting the necessary 
recreation of the working people. There is no denunciation of the 
opening of museums and art galleries, of the quiet enjoyment of 
public libraries, or excursions to adjacent country districts for change 
of scene, fresh air, and social intercourse. 
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The maxim that government exists, local as well as national, for 
the good of the greatest number is universally accepted ; and the 
idea that the result of government should be seen only in works of 
utility, is rapidly being replaced by a more intelligent and expansive 
belief that its duties should also embrace schemes for the improvement 
of the intellectual nature, as well as the maintenance of the physical 
condition of the inhabitants. Thus, in addition to the making of 
roads and paths, sewers and drains, the provision of water and light, 
good unadulterated food, and comfortable habitations, its functions 
are recognised as extending to the promotion of education, the 
institution of free public libraries, art galleries and museums, parks, 
and other objects, calculated to administer to the higher instincts of 
the people. 

One of the greatest and most subtle of modern thinkers has 
given expression to this phase of social economy in words that 
cannot be improved. He says: ‘‘ Now you will observe in this 
description of the perfect. economist, or mistress of a household, 
there is a studied expression of the balanced division of her care 
between the two great objects of utility and splendour: in her right 
hand food and flax, for life and clothing; in her left hand, the 
purple and the needlework for honour and for beauty. All perfect 
housewifery or national economy is known by these two divisions; 
wherever either is wanting, the economy is imperfect. Ifthe motive 
of pomp prevails, and the care of the national economist is directed 
only to the accumulation of gold and of pictures, and of silk and 
marble, you know at once that the time must soon come when all 
these treasures shall be scattered and blasted in national ruin. If, 
on the contrary, the element of utility prevails, and the nation dis- 
dains to occupy itself in any wise with the arts of beauty or delight, 
not only a certain quantity of its energy calculated for exercise in 
those arts alone must be entirely wasted, which is bad economy, but 
‘also the passions connected with the utilities of property become 
morbidly strong, and a mean lust of accumulation merely for the 
sake of accumulation, or even of labour merely for the sake of 
labour, will banish at last the serenity and the morality of life 
And similarly, and much more visibly, in private and household 
economy, you may judge always of its perfectness by its fair balance 
between the use and the pleasure of its possessions. You will see the 
wise cottager’s garden trimly divided between its well-set vegetables 
and its fragrant flowers ; you will see the good housewife taking pride 
in her pretty table-cloth and her glittering shelves, no less than in 
her well-dressed dish and her full store-room; and the care in her 
countenance will alternate with gaiety, and though you will reverence 
her in her seriousness, you will know her best by her smile.” 

How best to make the houses we live in and their general 
surroundings more healthy, in what’ practical way we can avail our- 
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selves of recent improvements in all matters pertaining to sanitary 
science, and to the decoration and fitting up the rooms of our houses 
with some regard to every-day requirements and good taste, are 
gradually becoming questions of serious consideration with all com- 
mon-sense people. That there has been a great advance in all trades 
accessory to artistic decoration and the designing and making of furni- 
ture there can be no question. For this improvement weare to a great 
extent indebted to the Loan and other Exhibitions of works of art of 
different dates and countries, and to the opportunities which they have 
offered to artisans for the study of the varied collections gathered at 
home and from abroad. Good taste, however, as applied to the deco- 
ration and fittings of houses, must be fostered by study of the general 
principles which govern all the best art of the past, combined with 
a proper appreciation of the extent to which those principles can be 
applied to the altered circumstances under which we live. Whilst 
there can be no doubt as to the expansion of the artistic intelligence 
amongst those classes of the people who are comparatively wealthy, 
there is a great deal to be done before the artisan and operative classes 
realise the benefits of a more tasteful and healthy arrangement in the 
furnishing of their homes, and of the value of artistic decoration in 
creating a better and more refined feeling in the lives of their children. 
Much can and is being done in this direction by placing simple and 
inexpensive but artistic objects on the otherwise bare and dreary 
walls of the school-rooms. By this means the children imperceptibly 
imbibe notions of decoration and beauty; which they carry to their 
homes; but these ought to be greatly extended in after-life by 
opportunity being given, wherever possible, to visit collections of 
pictures and artistic objects provided by the local authorities. This 
duty is recognised in all the larger centres of population, where art 
galleries exist. Having provided these luxuries, in most cases at the 
public expense, and for the public good, those who are rated for 
their support, and for whose benefit the collections are accumulated, 
ought naturally to have the greatest possible opportunities afforded 
for their inspection and study. Is thisso? Consider for a moment 
the position of an artisan in one of the larger provincial towns. 
His hours of labour probably extend from six o’clock in the morning 
to half-past five in the evening, with slight intermissions for food. 
On reaching home, fagged and weary after his day’s work, he will 
not often feel inclined to hurry through his toilet in order to reach 
the public art gallery, probably located at some distance from his 
dwelling, with the chance of passing a short time amongst its trea- 
sures before dusk, on the approach of which the galleries are usually 
closed. The working-man’s day for rest and innocent recreation is 
the Sunday, and it is on that day that he has the opportunity to 
visit the public galleries specially provided for his benefit, and that 
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is the day that a perverse and short-sighted policy decides he 
shall not do so. The case of those engaged behind the counter in 
shops and stores is worse even than that of the artisan. They do 
not leave business until much later in the evening, and have 
practically no opportunity whatever to visit the galleries unless they 
are open on Sunday. 

At the present time there are eighteen or twenty public institu- 
tions open on Sunday. They comprise Kew Gardens and Museum, 
the picture galleries at Hampton Court Palace, Greenwich Hospital 
Picture Gallery, the National Gallery and the Science and Art 
Museum at Dublin, which are under the direct control of Parliament. 
Amongst municipa! institutions the art galleries and museums at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, Northampton, and Stockport, 
and the public libraries at those places, as well as twelve others—yviz., 
Chelsea and Kensal Town, Kensington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Middles- 
brough, Salford, St. Helens, Oldham, Rochdale, Wigan, Stockport, 
and Oxford. These institutions are open to the public in most in- 
stances from two or three o'clock on the Sunday afternoon until 
dusk, but the time varies. The Museum of Science and Art in 
Dublin is only open three hours, from two to five o'clock. In 
that short time the average attendance is 600 or 700, and the 
director, Mr. Valentine Ball, reports “as a matter of actual experi- 
ence the opening on Sunday has been found to afford an oppor- 
tunity of self-improvement to persons who would otherwise never 
be able to visit the museum, The expressions of gratitude by many 
of those who have availed themselves of this privilege are strong 
testimony in its favour, and much that has been said on the subject 
shows how such a measure may tend to save the Sabbath from out- 
door scenes of desecration and disorder. The Dublin National 
Gallery is attended by equally large numbers, and more than 
5000 visitors go every Sunday to the Botanic Gardens. I have 
only to say that it is my earnest conviction and belief that the 
opening on Sunday, free of all charge, of such institutions as those I 
have mentioned may, with proper care, be of the very greatest benefit 
to large numbers of people.” Speaking of the attendance at the 
Royal Gardens at Kew in a recent report, Sir Joseph Hooker says 
the opening of the Gardens on Sunday is attended by the most 
gratifying results. On no day of the week are there more interested 
visitors ; the museums are crowded by that class of persons whom it 
is most desirable should profit by their instructive contents, and 
when it is considered that the objects are not of the kind to gratify 
the sense of form or colour, it is astonishing to see the delight with 
which the artisan with his wife and family recognise such articles as 
the sugar-cane, the coffee-plant, and the various articles used in 
manufacturing the raw produce into food stuffs which they consume. 
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The number of visitors during each year is between a million and a 
quarter and a million and a half, and of this large number quite 
one-half go on Sunday. At Hampton Court the attendance of 
visitors on Sunday is greatly in excess of the week-day visitors. 

The opportunity of visiting public museums and libraries in the 
large towns in the provinces is eagerly seized by the working classes 
when they are open on the Sunday. Birmingham was the first to 
accord this privilege in the year 1871, and during the past twenty 
years has never seen cause to regret having done so. The average 
attendance is about 3000 persons each Sunday. The Library being 
open from three to nine P.M., and the Art Gallery and Museum 
from three until dusk. At Manchester there is a central Refer- 
ence Library, and six branches in various parts of the city, 
these are all open on Sundays, and the aggregate attendance 
during 1889 was 289,000 persons, or between 5000 and 6000 
on each Sunday. At Salford the libraries have been open 
on Sunday since September 1888, and during the first twelve 
months they were attended by more than 53,000 persons, of 
whom nearly one-third were boys. The experience in other 
towns is similar. It not unfrequently happens, especially in 
the smaller boroughs, that the attendance on Sundays equals or ex- 
ceeds that of the whole of the remaining days of the week. <A few 
years ago the question was considered at Stockport, which has an 
industrial population of about 60,000; petitions on both sides were 
freely signed, with the result that those in favour of opening on 
Sunday greatly outnumbered the objectors. The Town Council then 
decided to open the Museum on Sundays, and since that time there 
has been no opposition to the movement. During the following year 
the number of visitors on week-days was 45,000, and on Sunday 
afterncons more than 41,000. 

In the provinces, the question of opening museums, art galleries, 
and libraries on Sunday is one depending largely on the will or incli- 
nation of the inhabitants. If the inhabitants express a strong wish 
that such institutions shall be open, it is not probable that the muni- 
cipal authorities will offer any very strong opposition. Even if the 
majority wish them closed, it is a gross injustice to the minority to 
say they shall not go. Having regard to the national collections 
the case is different, and before the “British Museum in Bloomsbury, 
and the National History branch of it at South Kensington, the 
National Gallery, the Art Museums at South Kensington, and others 
can be opened, it is necessary that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
be instructed by the House of Commons to provide the funds necessary 
for the purpose. Repeated attempts have been made in Parliament 
to pass a Bill to secure the necessary authority, but hitherto without 
success. Since the institution of the London County Council, that 
august body has decided, by the very large majority of 60 to 9, 
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in favour of the opening of the metropolitan public museums, art 
galleries, and libraries during such hours as may be convenient on 
Sunday. The trustees of the People’s Palace in the East of London 
have also opened that magnificent institution on Sunday to the 
public, and thereby afforded to the dense population of the district 
facilities for social enjoyment and good healthy recreation which can 
only prove an unmitigated blessing. The following quotation is from 
a letter by the President, Sir Edmund Hay Currie: ‘‘ On Sunday 
last some 3000 persons attended the Palace, the utmost decorum pre- 
vailing, and the enjoyment of the music and the advantages offered 
by the library shown by these poor people (I was present the whole 
time myself, carefully watching, while the rain made everything 
miserable without) was something to travel miles to see. I can only 
once more invite, as I have repeatedly invited before, anybody inter- 
ested in the question to come and see for himself what we are doing, 
and to form his judgment without the assistance of the statements 
either of the faddists or of the friends of the People’s Palace. Num- 
bers of the clergy, bishops, and others have visited us on Sunday, 
and gone away astonished and charmed with what they saw. I can 
only ask any one who doubts to do the same.” 

No special cognisance has been taken of the labour that would be 
entailed in attendance at thé museum or library on Sunday. Ina 
country where one million or more people are engaged in work of 
some kind on Sunday it appears absurd to speak of the labour that 
would be required if every public museum and library in the country 
were opened. It is a simple question of a small extra expenditure 
for attendance. The attendant should not be deprived of one day 
in the seven for rest and recreation, and it will be found easy to 
_ arrange that, if working on Sunday, he shall have no difficulty in 
having one other day in the week. Many well-disposed people oppose 
the opening of museums on Sunday, because they regard so doing as 
the introduction of the thin end of the wedge which may result in 
universal Sunday labour, and the state of affairs on the Continent is 
cited as a warning. During the period last year when the great 
Exhibition at Paris was in full operation, an inquiry was instituted as 
to the success attending its opening on Sunday. M. Yves Guyot, 
Minister of Public Works, said he was absolutely ignorant of any 
section of the French people wishing to see such a marvellously in- 
structive and entertaining collection as that gathered together in the 
Exhibition being closed at any time when the people had leisure 
to visit, much less on the day of their greatest leisure. There was 
at the present time a strong desire to reduce Sunday labour in France, 
and this desire extended to reducing the hours of labour on other 
days as well as Sunday, but no Frenchman would ever think of closing 
museums on Sunday: it was quite a mistake to think that those who 
promoted the movement for a reduction of the hours of labour were 
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opposed to the opening of museums and similar institutions on Sun- 
day. This opinion, from so enlightened a source, is worthy of full 
consideration. The recent labour conferences at Berlin, and other 
public movements on the Continent, eminently bear out the state- 
ment of M. Guyot. 

In conclusion, no one has ventured to dispute that the opening of 
museums, picture galleries, and libraries on Sunday as on other days, 
tends to promote moral and intellectual culture, and that this tend- 
ency is not inimical to religion; at the same time they afford an 
agreeable and healthy change from the overcrowded and often 
squalid state of the home and its surroundings which cannot prove 
otherwise than refreshing to mind as well as body. The contempla- 
tion of beautiful objects at museums serves to inspire a desire for 
more pleasing and tasteful objects at home, and the consequent 
betterment of the household; and there is the less inclination to 
seek shelter in the public-house and the drink-shop. Especially do 
these considerations affect the young; amongst industrial populations 
where the young of both sexes are drafted at an early age into the 
factories and workshops, they speedily assume an independence of 
parental control which is unhappily too readily granted. In London 
alone it has been estimated that 80,000 children leave school between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, so that there are 400,000 children 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen. In other towns the pro- 
portion will be about the same to the population. These boys and 
girls practically end their education before they are thirteen, and 
during their leisure time are as apt as not to be in mischief from 
sheer want of something better to do, These years are the most 
critical period of their lives, the innocence and irresponsibility of 
childhood ceases, and the most powerful and universal of human 
instincts are awakened ; it is during those years that the habits and 
tendencies are formed and fixed which will most largely govern the 
future actions of their lives. It is surely not too much to demand 
that the half-taught sons and daughters of toil shall have the oppor- 
tunity to find shelter from the evil of the streets in the libraries and 
the museums supported at the public expense on Sunday as on 
other days. The question is one that must be considered from the 
point of view of common sense and expediency, using the latter 
term in its best sense, and making the fullest allowance for the 
circtimstances of life by which we are surrounded. 


JAMES W. Davis, F.S.A. 





PRAIRIE PHILOSOPHY. 


IF a comparison be made between persons living in England and the 
settlers in the Great Lone Land of North-West Canada, or the more 
remote backwoodsmen of the Rockies, it will be found there is so 
little in common, and so much that is diverse, that it is natural the 
sayings and doings, manners and customs, of dwellers in log-huts 
and wooden shanties are invested with a sort of rude romance by 
those who live in houses of brick and stone. It is recognised that 
many, if not most, of the men who have “ gone West ” to “ rough 
it” have exchanged comfortable homes, garnished with orthodox 
Surniture, have sacrificed four square meals a day, and ordinary 
comforts, luxuries, pastimes and amusements, for a mere hut of. 
one chamber, with self-made, and, therefore, roughly constructed 
furniture, for self-provided:and self-cooked meals, and for such 
enjoyment as a solitary canter on the prairie, a gun, or a fishing-rod 
may perhaps afford. There is a sort of notion among the Canadian 
settler’s friends in the old country that their erst companion has 
somewhat degenerated towards savagery and barbarism ; and he who 
has run his terms at the University is pictured in a slouched hat, 
unshaven chin, broad belt and revolvers, riding wildly after cattle, 
having encounters with Indians, and, indeed, being generally trans- 
formed from a drawing-room dude into a rollicking swashbuckler. 
I may so far anticipate my philosophy as to remark that these 
notions are about half true and half false. 

It must have been often remarked that the country to which an 
emigrant goes is invariably described by some adjective denoting 
vastness, and formidable arrays of figures are given to justify the 
description. We hear or read of “the great lone land,” of the 
“boundless prairie,” or of the ‘ everlasting plains.” I confess that 
my senses have not been impressed with the idea of “extent” or 
“ magnitude” indicated by these poetic phrases. I suppose it is the 
sameness of the prairie that causes this inability to recognise mere 
extent. To one who has seen so much variety in travelling from 
York to London in six hours, the journey from Niagara to El Paso 
de Norte, or from the Atlantic to the Pacific in six days, is a 
wearisome, tiresome monotony. The traveller does not feel to have 
seen so much in the one case as in theother. Nor, indeed, has he. 
The prairie of the second day is so nearly like that of the first, and 
this to all the others including the last, that all idea of newness and 
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freshness is lost, and the notion of extent is overpowered by a 
yearning for contrast. Indeed, it is difficult to realise that any 
progress has been made, and one’s occupation becomes a series of 
attempts to kill time. The view from an eminence in Chicago of 
uninterrupted prairie all around, with a circular horizon and offing 
as clearly defined as at sea, conveys a far more impressive idea of 
the “ boundless prairie” than the wide slices of alternate pasture 
and desert seen from a Pullman car travelling through Kansas and 
Texas, or through Manitoba and the North-West territories. It is 
the same with great cities. The vastness of unwieldy London 
asserts itself, not so much by its seven thousand miles of streets, as 
its continually changing aspects. The mind can hardly grasp the 
fact that Belgravia, the City, and the East-end slums are parts of 
the same wilderness of houses. On the other hand, I question if 
any one were ever impressed with the size of Paris, so similar are all 
its boulevards, and so wanting is any attempt to relieve the eye by 
architectural variety. As to New York, it is quite dwarfed by the 
persistent protrusion of Broadway, which, with the Fifth Avenue, 
seems to comprise the whole city, the Bowery being attached to its 
tail. There are, then, conditions necessary to impress one with the 
notion of extent, and those conditions must not be fitful; they must 
be salient. I was told that after “the boundless prairies of 
America,” I should experience the vastness of “ the great Mexican 
plateau,” and be duly impressed with the magnitude of the country 
over which, I was assured, the Monroe doctrine is mighty, and must 
ultimately prevail. I was impressed quite otherwise. Look where 
I would I could always see signs of a limit to the wide expanse. 
There was never “ that horizon’s fair deceit, where earth and heaven 
but seem to meet.” A mountain peeped across the plain, or a 
forest prepared a sombre resting-place for the sun, or a “ horseshoe 
curve ” dispelled the illusion of vastness by suddenly introducing a 
lively mining village. I was differently impressed when I stood on 
the Himalayas. Here, indeed, is there the idea of infinity material- 
ised, so to speak. On every side, and in the grandest profusion, 
these majestic giants rear their mighty heads to the abode of the 
everlasting snows, and one can well imagine that there is nothing 
on earth beyond such an array of grandeur and splendour. Vast as 
are the snow-clad prairies of the Great Lone Land, and vast as they 
appear, they yet seem puny compared with this stupendous spectacle. 
Flatness is not consistent with vastness. The majesty of a storm at 
sea speaks amid its roar of illimitable extent and indefinite pro- 
fundity ; a2 calm ocean seems a huge pond, but yet only a pond. 
Perhaps the association of ideas helps this notion of insignificance, 
because geometry tells us that, given the height of the ship’s deck 
and the earth’s diameter, the distance of the visible horizon is only 
eight or nine miles. On the other hand, who has seen the long 
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light trembling on the rippling bosom of Lake Superior, growing 
fainter and fainter until its quivering ceases and seems to meet 
and melt in “the witch’ry of the soft blue sky,” and has not 
felt that he was gazing into another world? Here, again, 
it is association of ideas that helps the illusion. We know the 
ocean is vast, and therefore portions of it look small; we know 
that Superior is a lake, and the great portions of it visible are not 
easily realised as only part of what we know to be small. There is, 
then, this essential condition to the realisation of vastness—a coup 
d@eil—this view must not be taken as are some medicines, in ‘‘ small 
doses but often.” A person may travel day after day across the 
rolling prairie, and yet not feel the sense of distance as strongly as 
when standing on the platform at the railway station of Regina; the 
capital of Assiniboia, whence (he is told) he can see fifty miles of 
telegraph poles in a straight line. This, his mathematics tells him. 
is impossible, but so perfect is the illusion that his eye makes him 
doubt his mathematics. _ 

It is only when prosaic comparisons are made that the vastness 
of the new world is fully realised. I remember once travelling for 
the larger portion of an hour in Kent, through acre after acre of 
hops ready for picking. A taciturn passenger, who frequently con- 
sulted a spirit-flask, as often ejaculated “hops, hops, hops again,” 
adding, as he alighted, ‘“‘ There will be no lack of beer next October.” 
How would such a person be impressed were he whirled in a train, 
not minute after minute, or even hour after hour, but day after day 
through miles of wheat ripe unto the harvest? Would the poet 
Thomson, had he visited the North-West, have spoken of little England 
(little more than the size of some individual estates) as the “ exhaust- 
less granary of the world?” What would an English farmer think 
if he visited the Bell Farm and saw furrows each four miles long ? 
When I saw Paris in flames, on the suppression of the Commune, I 
thought it something big in fires; but since then I have lived in a 
dense smoke for three days, caused by a prairie five hundreds of 
miles away. I have seen the ruthless destroyer creeping devouringly 
along mile after mile; and I have driven throngh devastation over 
an area equal to that of two or three English counties. There was 
a talk in England some time ago about “three acres and a cow” as 
sufficient upon which a man might live. Double the number of 
acres per head, and Manitoba, the North-West Territories and British 
Columbia could support a population of a hundred millions each of 
persons and cattle. In the great cities of the world we wonder 
whence comes the flour to feed so many people; in the vast areas 
of North America we wonder where are the people to eat so much 
wheat. Nor can it be forgotten that in passing from one chief 
town to another there has been traversed what in Europe would be 
an empire. The North-West Territories alone are as large as France 
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and Germany combined. The distance from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is almost as great as from London to St. Petersburg, and from 
Niagara to the city of Mexico as from London to Siberia; and the 
railway journeys between those is accomplished with far fewer changes 
of carriages than is the case between these. Instead of village 
after village, town after town, nation after nation, the traveller across 
the prairies of Canada knows that the vast plains, through which he 
travels during a railway-car residence of several days, are a portion 
of one great nation, a young giant drawing its sustenance from all 
the corners of the earth, a Frankenstein conjured into being by 
Civilisation, but without the terrors of its prototype. 

And yet (so freakish is prairie philosophy) the great globe itself 
becomes small again when its people are considered. Wilkie Collins 
and many others have remarked that the world is not so great but 
we meet the same faces over and over again. Every traveller knows 
this to be true. Once in the jungle of Gujerath I and another, 
chance met, were the only wayfarers at a dik bungalow. On com- 
paring notes about the old country, as Britishers always do in such 
cases, we discovered we were near relatives who had not met since 
childhood. Fourteen years afterwards I accidentally met in the 
streets of Mexico city a person who proved to be equally related to 
the two of us, but unknown to either. I have travelled on many 
occasions in the great ocean steamships in both hemispheres, and 
never once without meeting either an old schoolmate, or an old 
friend, or an acquaintance of one sort or another. In almost every 
city I have visited there have been similar rencontres, and the Great 
Lone Land has not proved an exception. ‘‘ Comme au sein du grand 
océan, un bois flottant en rencontre un autre, ainsi les étres se 
rencontrent un moment sur la terre” was written a very long time 
ago. After all, this is not surprising. There are very few persons 
on the face of the earth, all things considered ; and when the large 
portion that a man cannot meet (say the dwellers in the interior of 
Africa and such places) is subtracted from them, there are so few 
left, and these in such a limited space, that all our orbits must 
intersect somewhere or other. The population of the globe is set 
down at 1,500,000,000; the number of square feet in the Isle of 
Wight is 4,181,760,000, so that allowing nearly two and three- 
quarters square feet to each individual the population of the whole 
world might stand easily shoulder to shoulder on the little island 
opposite Southampton Water. Persons who live in towns forget the 
plains. ‘The reason there are so few people on the prairie is that 
there are so many in London. 

The vast territories of Canada, too, have been so easily overcome 
by the surveyor that their limits seem not far apart. Americans are 
proud of their system of planning their cities in blocks, so arranged 
that, given the number of the house and name of the street, no 
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inquiries are necessary to find the place required. No. 1000, North 
Twenty-second Street, or No. 1000, Fifth Avenue, do indeed suffi- 
ciently indicate the whereabouts of particular spots. But imagine 
an empire stretching from the latitude of Constantinople to the ice- 
fields of the Arctic Seas similarly “ blocked out.” Imagine Europe 
so mapped out that a person in Paris could go direct to a hut in 
Russia without once inquiring his way. Yet, such is the case in 
Canada. The whole region has been parcelled out into square and 
uniform lots, distinctly marked on the following plan:—All the 
land is divided into ‘‘ townships” six miles square, the eastern and 
western bounds of which are true meridian lines, forming eastern 
and western boundaries of the ranges, while the northern and 
southern sides follow parallels of latitude. The co-ordinates, lati- 
tude and longitude, therefore, are not “imaginary lines,’ as our 
geographies teach us, but are indicated by substantial posts, clearly 
marked, so that he who runs may read. Each township contains 
thirty-six ‘“ sections ” of 640 acres, or one square mile each, which 
are again subdivided into quarter sections of 160 acres, that is, half 
a mile square each. A road allowance is made around each section 
making a network of public roads one mile apart. The quarter 
sections are marked as above indicated, so that given the necessary 
description any particular quarter section is easily found. The whole 
prairie is furthermore divided by five “initial meridians,” which 
serve as base-lines. The first of these is near the true meridian of 
97° 30’, about twelve miles west of Winnipeg; the second a short 
distance west of the western boundary of Manitoba, in longitude 
102°; the third across Assiniboia, near Moose Jaw, in longitude 
106° ; the fourth passes through the Cypress Hills (longitude 110°) ; 
and the fifth is the longitude of Calgary, 114° west of Greenwich. 
Between these meridians, the ranges are numbered consecutively 
from east to west, while the tiers of townships are numbered con- 
tinuously from the United States boundary northward as far as 
they go. The diagram on the next page illustrates this. 

To designate any particular spot therefore, all that it is necessary 
to know are the initial meridian, the range, the township, and the 
section. Thus, if a person have the proper figures entered in his note- 
book, he could, unaided by anything but a pocket-compass and some 
gumption, ride or drive to any particular spot in this vast prairie, with- 
out asking any one, perhaps without meeting anyone. Let any one 
start, say at the first initial meridian, and examining the posts as he 
goes along, make for the S.W. quarter of section 2, township 19, range 
5, west of initial meridian 2 (or, as it is written, S.W. of 2.19.5 W. of 
2), and he will find at the end of his journey the log shanty in which 
I am now writing this article, situated at the head of a pretty ravine, 
leading to a lovely cowlée that opens into the grand Qu’appelle 
Valley, not far from the picturesque Crooked Lake. Should he have 
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come while I was writing this particular sentence, he would have 
found the Fahrenheit thermometer hung by my door registering forty 
degrees below zero. He would have travelled some hundreds of 
miles, and, perhaps, have counted them by the quarter section posts 
that he passed. Were it not for these division marks many of us 
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who are often lost on the prairies, as we often are, would be unable 
to find home again. Most men, however, know their own address, 
and when a man is lost all he needs to do is to wander until he finds 
a post, pull out his compass, read the signs on the post, and he 
knows exactly the direction he should take to relieve the anxiety of 
his friends. One of my neighbours went out for an hour's rabbit- 
shooting, and was lost for two days for want of knowing this simple 
fact. 

There is great misconception as to the status of persons who select 
the prairie as a home. ‘The emigrant ships carry such great num- 
bers of labourers from all nations—scum they are often called—and 
the emigration agents and their publications are so specially concerned 
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about artisans and farm hands that it is often hurriedly concluded no 
one but such persons become Canadian settlers. There could not be a 
greater mistake. Outside the small communities specially formed 
by philanthropic enterprise quite the reverse obtains. An old South 
African diamond digger once said tome: ‘‘ Strange as it may appear, 
it is not the navvy but tle city clerk that makes the best settler.” 
‘There is a great deal of truth in this; nor is it surprising. I cannot 
imagine a more pitiable existence than that of a London clerk ; poor 
pay, long hours, dreary work, and nearly all the offices of life per- 
formed by himself, as he passes his miserable bachelorhood in a lonely 
garret. He would be a strange mortal indeed who would not throw 
off his seedy but well-brushed clothes, his shabby gloves, ‘and 
shabbier hat, and, donning the careless costume of the prairie, enjoy 
the fresh air, the invigorating life, the absence from restraint, the 
freedom from servitude that are the privilege of the denizens of 
the plains. It is quite common to meet among Canadian settlers 
a class of persons the very last that are supposed in the old country 
to be there. A dean’s son, a peer’s brother, country gentlemen, 
persons trained to a professional career, are all to be found among 
the settlers in the Canadian North-West. In the settlement in which 
I live one only has been a working man. He was a stonemason. 
‘'wo others are experienced farmers. Of the rest two have been 
commercial travellers, one a draper’s assistant, one an articled 
lawyer's clerk, two assistants in business establishments, one a 
surveyor, and three were clerks, These constitute the settlement. 
‘They reside at distances of half a mile from each other, stretching 
from the east and south of my shanty. In all other directions 
I have not a neighbour for sixty miles. There is not a doctor 
within thirty miles, and as the nearest post-office is twenty miles 
away, I have sometimes to place my correspondence under a stone on 
a trail, mark the spot with a log, and trust to a passer-by who knows 
the signal. The reason of this fitness for a position for which one 
would imagine them unfit seems to be, paradoxical as it may appear, 
their entire ignorance at the outset of their new conditions. They 
thus speedily adapt themselves to their fresh surroundings, and 
rapidly assimilate their changed life, as a grain of wheat put into 
virgin soil grows without tillage. These persons come out with 
but few preconceived notions, and they take to their work naturally. 
Your English or Irish agricultural labourer, on the contrary, 
comes bristling with his English or Irish ideas, both of farming and 
of living. He endeavours to make all his surroundings bend to 
these, with the result that he botches his farming, and lives in dis- 
comfort. The great difficulty that is being encountered by the 
crofter emigrants is that they cannot throw off their crofter customs, 
their crofter methods, and adapt themselves to the freer Canadian 
life, and the newer Canadian plan of farming. ‘Thus it is that pro- 
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bably few of them—except those that have the pliability of youth-— 
will succeed. When a person leaves an old country for a new one, 
he must be born again, so to speak, and enter on his chosen career 
untrammelled by anything that has gone before. His new birth 
must be ‘‘ a sleep and a forgetting,” in order that his new life shall 
be a success and a joy. 

In no matter will a settler find this so assertive as in the social 
relations of a prairie settlement. There are no social inequalities 
on the prairie. There is no bowing to the squire and touching the 
hat to the parson. Whatever a man’s position and conditions of 
life may have been in the old country, he will find himself treated 
as an equal in the new one. The stonemason above mentioned 
worked at his trade in Cornwall four years ago. He is now a justice 
of the peace, and, although a farmer, may be still hired as a stone- 
mason at the ordinary wages of his trade. It is not so in England, 
but, as Carlyle would say, ‘‘ quite the opposite of ‘so.’” It is only 
an M.P. that any one can be in England; J.P. is reserved for 
“men of position.” A friend of mine is a labour representative in 
the British House of Commons. Not long ago one of his con- 
stituents, a wealthy pawnbroker, was desirous of the social distinction 
J.P., and he applied to the M.P. for assistance in the matter. The 
high functionary who distributes such honours, said, however, that 
he must draw the line somewhere, and he drew it at pawnbrokers. 
The disappointed suitor therefore, received from his representative 
the following laconic and playful letter: ‘‘ Although a P.B. cannot 
bea J.P., there is nothing to prevent his being an M.P. ; if, therefore, 
you will give me your business you can become an M.P., and I can 
become a P.B.”. And thereby hangs a tale. To pursue my illus- 
trations: the storekeeper with whom our settlement deals is our 
representative in the Legislative Council, and the keeper of an hotel 
is our member in the Dominion Parliament, Some Government 
officials and a few settlers, who consider themselves high and mighty, 
have servants, who live apart from them, but they are regarded with 
scorn; and many a farmer whose hired servants live in his house, 
and share his table, refuses to allow his daughters to be hired where 
they are not similarly treated. A Quakeress friend of mine, whose 
son, describing his day’s work in Canada, spoke of a pig-stye he had 
built, wrote to him, “If thou hadst been content to earn thy living 
in England by building pig-styes, thou needest not have gone to 
Canada.” In England, however, Mrs. Grundy would not have allowed 
him to build pig-styes. When I first came out here I was paid the 
compliment of being elected treasurer and member of a committee 
for arranging the celebrations on Dominion Day, our one great 
national festival. My first and principal duty was to carry logs for 
the other committee-men to stake out a race-course. People in an 
old country, with aristocratic traditions, cannot realise the “ dignity 
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of labour,” as it is realised in a colony; and yet how many persons 
for pastime do precisely the same sort of work that settlers do from 
necessity. Every man out West requires fire-wood, fencing, and logs 
for building purposes. ‘Tree-felling and wood-chopping are thus 
almost daily occupations for nearly every man, be he M.P., J.P., or 
judge. In England such work would be regarded as the calling of 
a mere woodsman, a person low down in the social scale, earning a 
few shillings a week; and this in a country, too, where precisely 
the same sort of work is the favourite pastime of one of its most 
brilliant statesmen. The settler constructs his own fence, digs and 
manures his own garden. How many “amateurs ” of position do 
the same things in England for mere amusement? The settler 
grooms his own horses. How many younger sons of great houses 
offend the stern parent by discovering a practical love of stable- 
work ? In Canada no usefui work is considered menial. In England 
all manual labour is considered menial—when it is paid for. And 
not only that, but how it is paid for; why, for instance, look at the 
difference between sixpence for carrying a portmanteau, and the 
salary of the Under Secretary who carries a despatch-box. 

In prairie society the crimes and misdemeanours are very little 
ones. ‘The irresponsible chatter of Mrs. Grundy is responsible for 
nine-tenths of them. Having little else to talk about, the settlers 
talk about each other ; and as neighbours seem to be a race of beings 
sent specially into the world to be slandered and calumniated, and to 
slander and calumniate, it is generally their faults and not their 
virtues that are discussed. The area of life is so limited that these 
trivial faults and shortcomings stand out more prominently than in 
crowded cities. ‘There are no big crimes to talk about, and therefore 
little sins stand boldly forth. These sins of the prairie, like small 
virtues, are too insignificant for notice in towns. In large cities 
persons are not of sufficient importance to have their every action 
discussed. Thackeray, writing of London, says “‘ Nobody has time 
to miss his neighbour who goes away. People go to the Cape, or on 
a campaign, or on a tour round the world, or to India, and return 
with a wife and two or three children, and we fancy it was only the 
other day they left us, so engaged is every man in his own individual 
speculations, studies and struggles; so selfish does our life make us 
—selfish but not ill-natured. We are glad to see an old friend, but 
we do not weep when he leaves us. We humbly acknowledge, if 
Fate calls us away likewise, that we are no more missed than any 
other atom.” Quite the contrary obtains on the prairie. The 
absence of a settler for a day is an event, and his return with an 
account of his adventures is anxiously awaited. Every person’s 
smallest performance is duly noted, and even motives are critically 
scanned. Farmer A.’s pig dies and lips curl with scorn at his mis- 
management. Lucy B. has a new dress and Sarah C. a new bonnet, 
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all the way from Toronto, and at once newly decked they visit each 
of the settlers and discuss the style and the cost. D. has had wheat 
from the Government, and “ whenever will he pay for it?” . drives 
to the town every week for his mail, which is proof positive he is 
corresponding with a lady in England; one settler trades with 
another, and the universal verdict is that he has been taken in. 
Nay, to smaller matters still does the system extend. F. was as 
ignorant of farming when he “came out” that he tried to voke his 
oxen to the handles of his plough, as being most like shafts he could 
find on the implement, while G. does not now wear his eye-glass 
when he is forking manure, and H. has not yet forgiven the order 
to ‘‘send a dozen post-notes” with which he was favoured on his 
first arrival. These last, however, are specimens of humour, for wit 
is very scarce on the prairie, and the tiniest joke is relished with as 
much gusto as the little witticisms that fall flat everywhere—except 
in the British House of Commons. ‘There is one little sin, however, 
of which the inhabitant of the prairie is perforce entirely innocent. 
A man cannot assume a worldly position that he has not. His 
acreage under crop is known, the cost of everything is known, to 
whom he sells and at what price are known, as also is his expendi- 
ture on everything he buys, from his groceries to his tobacco-pipe. 
He can, therefore, be ‘‘ reckoned up” to the uttermost farthing, and 
no man can pretend to £500 a year if he has only £100. 

It must be confessed that when such little and common faults are 
a community’s great crimes—wearisome and repulsive though they 
be to orderly minds—yet life is almost Arcadian, and, indeed, Pyrrha 
and Strephon, Phoebe and Amadis, and Phyllis and Lydia, though 
rude in manners, and rough in attire, are seen as near perfection 
as can be expected in this wicked world. The whole life offered 
is one of innocence and pleasure, and it requires quite an exertion 
to mar the one or spoil the other. It were strange indeed were it 
otherwise. Nature smiles around. ‘There are flowers which, if not 
as profuse or so brilliant as in Mexico or Ceylon, are yet bright with 
colours so luscious that they seem as if they could never fade, but be 
for ever unchangingly bright; there are sunsets as gorgeous as ever 
Turner painted or dreamed of, or as melting in loveliness as any the 
Mediterranean can boast; there are Autumn tints that bid the 
gazer stand spell-bound in reverence; there is the awful silence of 
winter, with every bough a mass of crystal jewels, with the glit- 
terance of the aurora, 


“ Where transient hues and fancy'd figures rise,” 


and the still brilliance of stars shining with a lustre unknown in 
many lands. Above all there is the charm of solitude, of quietude, 
the holding sweet converse with Nature, and with her alone. There 
is no one to trouble us, no one whom we may trouble. For com- 
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panions is there not a party by the name of Horace? Homer, though 
dead, yet speaketh ; Corneille is handy, so are Goethe and Shak- 
spere. ‘The hum and shock of men do not disturb prairie life. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the Tempter could find success in the 
wilderness. Indeed, the Devil would die for lack of sustenance in 
regions where it is difficult to harbour wicked or selfish thoughts. 
The man that cannot be righteous on the prairies without exertion 
is, indeed, a lost creature. The very pleasures of the settler have 
the virtue of not being useless. The inhabitant of the prairie is 
never idle, because his idle moments are not idly spent. The slow 
and stately promenade & cheval in Rotten Row has no charm on the 
plains. The settler does not ride to see or to be seen. He enjoys the 
inspiriting and invigorating gallop (often bare-backed) of several 
miles across country (often pathless), and what does it matter if he be 
in search of stray cattle, or to “round up” a herd of ponies. 
Piscator and Viator, in their silent occupation resulting in so little, 
are not known; but a jolly fishing party, encamped for a few days 
by the side of a lake, think none the less of their sport because it 
supplies all of them with a chief dish at every meal for a fortnight. 
Shooting carefully preserved pheasants, too tame and too heavy to 
fly, would be voted ‘‘slow” in the North-West; but the prairie 
chicken, the partridge, the wild duck, teal, sand-hill crane, the 
wild goose, and the pelican, afford abundance both of sport and food 
(keeping well all winter when frozen); while the ermine, the black 
fox, and the bear yield their skins before the repeating rifle, either 
for use or profit. 

There is one thing from which the settler is almost entirely free, 
and that is politics. The Atlantic and the Pacific separate him from 
the East and the West, and the affairs of other countries interest 
him only as ordinary news, while the doings of the United States 
are but little more regarded. ven the politics of the Dominion do 
not excite him, so far is he from the turmoil of cities. One reason 
of this may be that there are no “‘ burning questions” in Canada. 
The constitution is settled on such a wide basis that there is nothing 
to wrangle about on that head, and the “sweeping measures of 
reform,” that periodically agitate England, are unknown in its greatest 
colony. Canadians are under the British flag, it is true. I saw one 
over the citadel when I landed at Quebec, but I have not seen one 
since; and beyond supplying the staple of a peroration to a speech 
or the refrain,to a song, its existence is hardly known. The Queen 
sits on her throne, and, it is said, rules over the prairie. But the 
throne is such a long way off! Even her Viceroy, living a thousand 
miles away, is seen as through the wrong end of a telescope, so far 
off is he, and so small does he appear, while the monarch he represents 
shines like a little star, invisible to the naked eye. There are 
persons in the Canadian towns that discuss Monarchism and Re- 
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publicanism ; but the man on the prairie does not bother his head 
about what is to him such a trifle. There is no House of Lords to 
trouble his soul, and no hereditary preferences or privileges to vex 
his spirit. The Home Rule question does not concern him, because 
he already enjoys whatever blessings it may possess, and he leaves it 
to other countries to obtain it, if they wish it, as best they can. 
There is no clamouring for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of a State Church, because there is not a State Church to clamour 
about. The liquor question is settled on a temperance basis, and 
though the law is occasionally evaded, yet the evasions are not nearly 
so many as are those of the licensing laws in England. Even the 
cruelly oppressive tariff, with its absurd customs dues, has failed to 
arouse the settler. The high price of sugar does “ raise his dander ; ” 
but the shoe must pinch tighter before he realises the great advantages 
of unfettered international intercourse. He admits the wisdom of 
other nations buying cheaply from Canada ; but his eyes are not yet 
wide enough opened to see that it would be equally wise of Canada 
to buy cheaply from other nations. It is, however, beginning to be 
recognised that there must be reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States; but there is a timidity that holds the Protectionist 
back from even that step, because he is not too obtuse to see that if 
once the position be conceded to the nearest nation, there is no 
reason under the sun why it should not be conceded to all other nations. 
Thus it is that reciprocity with the States means free-trade with 
all the world. This is the hope of one party, the dread of another, 
if the mild excitement the question has caused may be said to 
have created any party whatever. In the meantime, the settler is 
under the delusion that he is paying no taxes; and until he awakes 
from this Lethe-like slumber, free-trade will not become a ‘ burning 
question.” As to the Land Question, which is the coming question 
of the day in all other countries, it is in the dim and distant future 
as regards Canada, and must still be of shadowy form for some 
centuries to come. A man who can have 160 acres of land for 
nothing, on simply paying an application fee of £2, is not likely yet 
awhile to trouble himself about land nationalisation. He may have 
an abstract idea that there should be no private property in land, 
any more than in the ocean or the atmosphere ; but so long as there 
is no landlord to interfere with the fruits his land yields to his labour, 
so long as he can drive his cattle, his herd of ponies, his flock of 
sheep, to graze gratuitously on the prairie, he is not likely to exercise 
his mind about Fourrier, Wallace, or Henry George. The Canadian 
settler is secure in the privileges here indicated. He knows that a 
man cannot reap what he has not sown, or garner what others have 
gathered. In Canada, the class of persons who toil not neither do 
they spin, and are yet arrayed in the splendour of Solomon in all his 
glory, has not yet sprung into existence. Perhaps it never will. 
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‘‘The land for the people” is a significant, indeed an ominous, cry 
in old countries. In Canada it does not exist, because the land is 
already for the people, at least, for those who will toil. 

Even the one question that would be a burning question, should 
it ever seriously arise, is not heard as much of in Canada as it is in 
other countries. I mean the question of Canada’s future—that is, 
whether it is to be for the Americans, the British, or for the 
Canadians. Other countries exercise their minds on the discussion 
whether Canada should become British or American. They forget 
that the decision lies with Canada alone; and the position in the 
Dominion may be summed up by saying that the Canadians are 
willing to leave the matter to Providence. The present constitution 
is popular, despite a flagrant exercise of patronage, and British 
rule is so slight, that as long as there is no interference from head- 
quarters, Canadians will prefer the present autonomy. Anything 
in the shape of a collision between Canada and the Mother Country, 
would result in the declaration of the independence of the former, 
not in annexation to the United States. There is an idea that in a 
distant future Canada, as Mexico, may become so American that the 
three nations may become one by absorption, and the vision John 
Bright “loved to cherish ” be realised—viz., one unbroken federation 
stretching from the frozen north to the glowing south, and from the 
turbulent Atlantic to the calmer waters of the Pacific main. Nor 
is such a future dreaded, but those competent to form an opinion, 
both in the United States and in Canada, assure me that the business 
is one for Canada, and for no one else, to settle. Canada, like other 
nations, must work out its own destinies, and she is quite competent 
to undertake the task. However, those on the prairie take as little 
interest in the matter as do the people of England, and they care 
little enough about it, in all conscience. 

Even purely Canadian politics, then, are not so assertive that the 
echoes reach the prairie. ‘The settler reads in the papers what takes 
place in the Legislative Assemblies and in the Dominion Parliament. 
He finds a wholesome jealousy lest any particular church should have 
@ predominant influence (a question under discussion just now) ; but 
he has confidence that the enlightened conscience of the nation will 
ensure complete toleration, and he feels that the machinations of 
any clique must come to nought. He hears faintly, as from afar, of 
a cry for dual languages (French and English) in the schools, the 
Court, and the Senate ; but he recognises that the English is mighty 
and must prevail, and the question does not trouble him. He 
grumbles, as has been said, at the tariff, but he merely grumbles at 
his grocer, and so on. In short, he has faith in Canadian states- 
manship. And, verily, he has grounds for such faith. Young asis 
the Canadian nation, it discovers a policy of which the most experi- 
enced people might well be proud. ‘Take, for instance, the Educa- 
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tion Laws, the one matter in which the settler does interest himself 
as most nearly concerning him. Two sections (each a mile square) 
are reserved in every township, the proceeds from the sale of which 
are to be devoted to national education. The country is, at present, 
too sparsely occupied for much money to have been realised from 
the sale of these. and the settlers cheerfully impose upon themselves 
a rate for the immediate education of their children ; but, in the 
sections thus set apart, there is the nucleus of a large sum for the 
purpose of educating a vast nation in the future. The system of 
education, too, shows the greatest enlightenment in its conception. 
I have before me an “Ordinance,” respecting schools in the North- 
West Territories. In addition to the ordinary curriculum of Board 
Schools, it possesses features that other countries would do well to 
copy. ‘The plan is much superior to that of the Mother Country. 
In England there are no ordinances providing that games shall be 
honourably played, that instruction shall be given in manners, morals 
and the laws of health; that due attention shall be given to such 
exercises as may be conducive to vigour of bedy, as well as of mind, 
&c. In the old country, all these matters (and they are important 
matters) are left to take care of themselves, and undue attention is 
given to mere learning by rote from books. What, however, is most 
gratifying in the North-West “ Ordinance ” is, the clause which com- 
mands that the history of Britain shall be taught as well as the 
history of Canada. This is a wise policy. Would that England in 
years gone by had effected such a policy! Had the history of 
Ireland been taught in English schools, or permitted to be taught in 
Trish schools, there would not now be any Irish difficulty. The two 
nations would have become one nation. There would have been that 
‘‘union of hearts,” we hear so much about. Instead of this, Irish 
history has been kept from the English by custom, and denied to 
the Irish by statute, with the result now familiar to the whole 
world. For my part, I would go even further than the North- 
West “ Ordinance.” I think that the history of the United States 
should form a portion of the school curriculum. We ought 
certainly to know our next-door neighbour; and that the United 
States and Canada should understand each other is of paramount 
importance. 

Again, as regards a stroke of statesmanship, what can surpass the 
conception and completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
justly commands the admiration of the world? It must be remem- 
bered that this grand highway across the mountains, the prairies, 
and the rivers of Canada arose out of a political necessity. Jt was 
conceived in somewhat dreamy fashion many years ago, but in 1867, 
when the confederation of the British North American provinces 
was an accomplished fact, it was realised that a railway through 
them all must also become an accomplished fact. It was not. long, 
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however, ere commercial reasons supplanted the political reasons, and 
there was no difficulty in finding a party of capitalists ready and 
willing to relieve the Government of the work, and to carry it on 
as a commercial enterprise, generously assisted, however, by the 
State. The result is one of the marvels of the world. As has been 
written, “‘ villages and towns, and even cities, followed close upon 
the heels of the line-builders; the forests were cleared away, the 
prairie’s soil was turned over, mines were opened, and even before 
the last rail was placed the completed sections were carrying a large 
and profitable traffic. The touch of this young Giant of the North 
was felt upon the world’s commerce almost before his existence was 
known ; and, not content with the trade of the golden shores of ‘the 
Pacific from California to Alaska, his arms have already stretched out 
across that broad ocean and grasped the teas and silks of China and 
Japan to exchange them for the fabrics of Europe.” 

Another instance of Canadian statesmanship is found in the 
treatment of the Indians. ‘The question how to deal with subject: 
races is always a difficult and delicate one. Hitherto, the policy of 
nations has generally been first to cajole them (often with drink), next 
to rob them, and then to exterminate them. I am inclined to believe 
that Shakspere recognised this. In the Tempest, the production of 
his mature years, and in which we see more of the man than the 
creator of men, he had evidently present to his mind an idea of 
what was then going on, and had been going on for some time. 
Caliban, the aborigine, says to Prospero, his conqueror : 


‘When thou camest first, 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me ; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night ; and then I lov’d thee, 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile ; 
Curs’d be I that did so! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king ; and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’ th’ island.” 


The history of the East India Company bristles with stories of crime 
and records of plunder. In comparison the pages of the history of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company are pure as driven snow, as white as 
sea-bleached shells. This company has produced no Warren Hastings. 
It is true the conditions were different; the red-skin chief, in his 
teepee or wigwam had no hidden stores of jewels, no vast accumu- 
lations of barbaric splendours. A few buffaloes held in common 
with his tribe comprised his whole wealth. All, therefore, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had to do was to trade in accordance with 
VoL. 134.—No. 1. Cc 
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the accepted commercial morality. A cynic has, indeed, translated 
the company’s monogram, H.B.C., to mean, “ Here before Christ,” 
as signifying that the morality of trade prevented that of Christ ; 
but, after all, the company never broke faith with the Indians. It 
was a matter of exchange satisfactory to both parties. The company 
gave worthless beads in return for valuable furs; but even this was 
giving what was most preferred for what could best be spared. In 
these days of competition, when to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest is the pole star of commercial morality, a higher 
tone could hardly be expected. ‘Traders have not yet learned to do 
unto others as they would have them do to themselves, That is a 
doctrine for the dim and distant future. Doubtless this circumstance 
rendered the task of dealing with the Indians much easier for 
Canada when it took over the North-West, than the treatment of 
the native princes of India by England when it took over Hindustan, 
The Canadian Indian had no substantial grievance until the march 
of civilisation exterminated the buffalo. 

The buffalo was the Indian’s all in all. The skins provided him 
with clothing, bedding, and the covering of his tent; its flesh was 
his food; from its sinews were made his thread, and the implements 
of war and the chase. The buffalo was to the Indian what the 
cocoanut tree is to the native of Ceylon, and was held in equal 
veneration. Of this, his sole wealth, the rifles of the white man 
have deprived him. For this misfortune, however, the Canadian 
Government has given him compensation, and continues to give him 
compensation. Large tracts of land, called “ Reserves,” are set apart 
for his use, and last year $900,000 was spent to make him comfort- 
able. Each chief receives twenty-five dollars a year, each headsman 
fifteen dollars, and every man, woman, and child, five dollars each. 
They are periodically supplied with food, clothing, and luxuries; 
implements are provided them, furniture is given them, cattle are 
also provided them, as well as the means of improving the breeds of 
their cows and ponies. They are plentifully supplied with seeds, 
and, above all, they are being taught agriculture and the mechanical 
arts and domestic economy by experienced instructors. Above all, 
their children are being educated. The results of this wise policy 
are remarkable. When the Marquis of Lorne, as Governor-General, 
visited the Cree Indians in 1881, all he could say was that horse- 
stealing was prevalent, and that one tribe had recognised the utility 
of potato growing. He foresaw, however, that the statesmanship of 
the Dominion was such that “in a few more years no wild Indians 
would be seen except in the far North.” When the present 
Governor-General, Lord Stanley, visited the same Indians last 
October, he saw how nearly the prophecy of his predecessor had 
been realised. Horse-stealing is now unknown; men that a decade 
ago trusted for a living entirely to their rifles or bows and arrows, 
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now cultivate farms, and successfully compete against the white men 
at the shows of agricultural produce. They live in houses equal to 
any, and superior to many, of those of the British settler. They 
have clocks, sewing machines, and other marks of civilised life, 
and they are being gradually enfranchised. The police barracks 
have been turned into industrial schools, or are devoted to other like 
useful purposes, and the chief O’Soup or “‘ Back Fat” was able to 
assure Lord Stanley, on the occasion referred to, that there was not 
on the reserve a child of school age who was not being educated. 
Well may the Hon. E. Dewdney, the head of the Indian Department, 
and one of Canada’s most enlightened Cabinet Ministers, look hope- 
fully to the future. It is true the amalgamation of the Indians 
with the general population is afar off, even if it should ever come 
to pass; as will readily be believed when it is remembered that the 
Indian still enjoys roast dog, and feasts upon stewed gopher and 
other vermin, but they are gradually learning self-reliance, the want 
of which is their one great failing. As Mr. Dewdney says: ‘‘ Several 
of the bands recognise the importance, from self-interested motives, 
of each individual possessing the particular piece of land re-claimed 
and the improvements made by him thereon, and members of those 
bands have in consequence’ taken up their lands in severalty, and 
there is good reason to hope that in the near future this example 
will be followed by many more bands, and that the old system of 
communism in the occupancy and cultivation of reserves will ulti- 
mately be abandoned.” It is believed by many that the Indians 
are dying out. Surely, if this be so, it is better that their last 
words be words of thankfulness and blessings for the good done to 
them, rather than imprecations and curses against those whom 
destiny has placed to rule over them. Canada’s policy to the 
Indians is worthy to rank with the edict of Caracalla. 

It is evident from the above that the public questions before the 
Canadian public are not of a nature that there can be “ great 
parties” in the same sense as in England. The magnitude and 
wisdom of what is being accomplished overshadow the petty per- 
formances of party politics. There are two parties, it is true, 
known as the Liberal-Conservatives and the Liberals or “ Grits,” 
and were one to judge by the virulence of the abuse and personal 
vituperation which characterise the newspapers representing these 
parties, it would seem that a great gulf separates them. The high 
falutin’ language of the political press, is, however, sound and fury 
and nothing more. The difference between the two parties is the 
difference between tweedledum and tweedledee, with the result 
that the sole duty of the Opposition is to oppose. In theory the 
Conservative party (now firmly established in power) bases its policy 
upon the Federal principle, while the ‘ Grits” are upholders of 
State rights. But there can be no such rupture on this question 
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as there has been in the United States. Strange to say, indeed, 
whereas the Dominion Parliament is strongly Conservative, the 
provincial Legislatures are all Liberal, from which it may be con- 
cluded that on questions affecting the general welfare of the 
Dominion (railways, and the development of the whole nation), 
Canada is Federalist; but on matters strictly local the same people 
are strong in their determination for self-government and de- 
centralisation. The constitution of Canada permits of this dual 
position. Thus it is that the National Debt of Canada (having 
been incurred in developing the resources of the whole Dominion) 
is what its title declares it to be, the debt of the whole Dominion, 
and not like the National Debt of the United States, to which must 
be added all the debts of all the States in order to ascertain its full 
amount. In short, the fundamental difference between the Consti- 
tution of Canada, and that of the United States is this: In Canada 
all the powers not delegated to the provinces are held by the Federal 
Government; in the other all the powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the States are held by the States. The 
United States Constitution sprang from the people: the Canadian 
Constitution was wrenched by the people from the Crown, and this 
accounts for the difference. 

This absence of keen party strife is fortunate for the inhabitant 
of the prairie. He is not troubled with the pamphleteer and the 
agitator. He is not constantly assured that his country is going 
to pieces, and must go to pieces unless A. be driven out of office and 
B. driven in. Above all, he is spared the infliction of the platform 
orator. I know of nothing more distressing in England than the 
all-pervading influence of the platform. Cheap newspapers have 
long ago spared the mass of Englishmen the trouble of studying at 
first hand for themselves, and they are content with the slipshod 
knowledge supplied them by the penny and halfpenny press, which, 
bad as it is, is, as J. Stuart Mill once said, better than nothing. 
Fluent speeches from glib orators now save him the trouble of 
thinking; and any facile tongue that can wrap round an epigram 
is, alas! now sufficient to stamp a man as a statesman. ‘“ The 
eloquent man who lies,” base as Carlyle says he is, is pretty certain 
to be sent to St. Stephen’s to legislate and speedily to become “ one 
of the leaders of the people.” Let us hope that this is but the 
natural process of evolution to higher things, and is a condition that 
will soon pass away. On the prairie, “words, idle words,” count 
for nothing. The settler in his shanty, quietly smoking before his 
stove, while winter winds are cold without, at any rate does his own 
reading and thinking, and platform platitudes have no “staying 
powers” with him. 

Perhaps another reason that the settler takes so little interest in 
politics is that he requires no laws for his governance, and therefore 
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has little interest in law-making. The unwritten law of the prairie 
is stronger than the statute law of the Dominion. It is recognised 
how few laws are required for those who live in peace and concord. 
There is no stealing on the prairie of North-West Canada. On the 
other hand, each man assists his neighbour in the preservation of 
his property. So long as a man fences his crops with a cattle-proof 
fence, he need not fear any molestation from man or beast. His 
neighbour's cattle, sheep, or ponies may stray all over his farm at their 
own sweet wills. What of that? His own cattle, sheep, and ponies 
return the compliment to his neighbours. No man has more right 
than another to cut hay on the unsettled portions of the prairie, or, 
more correctly, no man has any right to do so without permission. 
But it is done, and the particular parts a man has cut are respected 
in the following year (should he desire to cut them again) as rigidly 
as if he had the whole statute-book at his back. A man may cut 
logs ten miles from his homestead, and no one will appropriate them. 
Matters that would give rise to a Chancery suit in the old country 
cause no disturbance in a settlement. If there be no water on my 
own land I help myself at my neighbour’s well. ‘‘ He would be a 
shabby fellow who would deny a man a drop of water,” I once heard 
said when this freedom was remarked upor. From this it is seen 
how few laws the world would require if all people were as honest as 
the prairie settler; how little governing people require who govern 
themselves. Crimes are the parents of laws, and where there is no 
crime there need be no law. In India there are crimes unknown in 
England, which has, therefore, no words in its language to describe 
them, no laws on its statute-books to punish them; and similarly, 
if all the world were as free from sin as the prairie our language and 
our law-books would be all the purer. The economic aspect of the 
question, too, strikes one on the prairie with greater force than it 
does those who live under ordinary influences. If the people who 
live in towns were as those who live on the prairie, if men and 
nations were like us (and why should they not be?) there were 
no need of policemen, or judges, or gaols, or that costly paraphernalia 
intended to reform criminals, and which succeeds in making them ; 
there were no need of infantry or ironclads, battalions or bayonets ; 
there would be “‘ no fighting men abroad nor weeping maids at home.” 
Nay, for that matter, there were no need of a House of Commons. 
What mysterious influence is this that make men, as soon as they 
congregate together, begin at once to hate each other ? 

I mention this because to my mind herein lies some compensation 
for what is called “roughing it.” It is pleasant to think that your 
surroundings, though clad in corduroy, are friends who wish you no 
harm, and certainly do you none ; just as it is better for the son of 
the noble to be surrounded with the educated sons of tinkers rather 
than with uneducated ones—a fact that the opponents of free 
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education have not grasped. It is always an important matter with 
whom we associate, and a ragged but honest emigrant is infinitely 
better than a well-dressed scamp. And what is “roughing it?” 
I fear it is indefinable, because its signification is different under 
different conditions. When I was in the Indian jungle, living 
in a tent, I was told I was roughing it, notwithstanding a 
multitude of servants attended to my every want, from brush- 
ing my hair to brushing my boots. When I was in the West 
of Ireland, twenty miles from fresh meat, ten miles from bread, 
and five miles from milk, that seemed to me like “ roughing 
it.” On the prairie I take the phrase to mean, doing everything for 
one’s self. A servant in the Indian sense is unknown. A man 
either shaves himself or goes unshayen, he either cleans his boots or 
they go uncleaned ; he laces them or they go unlaced. The effect is 
different upon different individuals. I have known young fellows, 
tenderly nurtured at home, educated for a profession, who begin 
“baching it” (short for ‘‘ bacheloring it”) quite’ cheerily, but who 
day by day have sunk lower and lower as regards domestic comforts. 
Tired with a day’s farming, a young fellow hurries over the prepara- 
tion of his meals, and “scamps” the tidying of his bed-corner. 
Then he will neglect to clean his shanty, often he will omit ordinary 
ablutions (who never missed his bath at home); does not repair 
what is torn or broken, forgets to ‘‘ wash-up,” until at last his person 
becomes unseemly, his habits slovenly, his home not only untidy but 
so that when you leave it you carry away living proofs of your visit. 
On the other hand, there are the house-proud ones with whom the 
contrary obtains. Clean and neat in appearance, the shanty tidy 
and bright, with portraits from home gracing its walls, the cooking 
utensils as bright as those in their father’s kitchens, the food properly 
cooked, and the whole house in smiles. I know two clergymen of 
the Church of England (two together can always “ bach” better than 
one by himself) who are their own chambermaids, washerwomen and 
cooks, whose dwelling no tidy housewife could improve, where 
there_is a place for everything and everything in its place, and all is 
as neat and natty as Darwin’s cabin on the Beagle. And these 
gentlemen, too, drive thirty or forty miles to conduct a service in a 
shanty, often enough sleeping at night on the haystack. This is 
“roughing it” in the North-West. It may be different in Kansas 
or Texas, where the men are desperadoes, and the land is the land 
of the slouched hat, broad belt and revolvers. With us in the Great 
Lone Land there are no revolvers, and there is no conventional dress, 
which is regulated entirely by the climate, as indeed it must be. 
When ice is two inches thick at 7 A.M., and the thermometer shows 
105° in the shade at 11 a.m. (the same day), one must dress accord- 
ingly. In the morning, therefore, we look like Esquimaux and feel 
like icicles ; at noon we discard every article of clothing we possibly 
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can. Aw reste, the actual necessity of offering hospitality to the 
wayfarer either by day or night, and the consequent care with which 
it is demanded, have an appearance of swashbuckling to the stranger. 
But a six months’ experience of the prairie will show any one that 
as regards costume, personal embellishments, or apparent swagger, 
however it may at first seem, there is nothing artificial, and the 
person one meets is what he seems to be and says he is; and he 
cannot, as in towns, assume a position though he have it not. 

Are there, then, no drawbacks to your country? will naturally 
ask those who have followed me thus far. Indeed there are. The 
long and severe winter of nearly half a year is the chief of them. 
No one can realise what week after week with the thermometer 
always below zero really is until he have experienced it. Change 
“wine ” into ‘‘ beef,” and Virgil’s description of the Scythian winter 
applies literally to that of Canada. 


Concrescunt subitz currenti in flumine cruste, 
Undaque jam tergo ferratos sustinet orbes, 
Puppibus illa prius, patulis nunc hospita plaustris ; 
Eraque dissiliunt vulgo, vestesque rigescunt 
Indutz, ceeduntque securibus humida vina, 

Et tote solidam in glaciem vertere lacune 
Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 


Georg., lib. iii. 1. 360, et seq. 


It is the period of rest and relaxation it is true, but most of every 
evening is passed, crouched before an almost red-hot stove. It 
is then one longs to call a cab and drive to see Irving in one of his 
marvellous impersonations, or to hear the ravishing strains of Lohen- 
grin. It is then one regrets that the National Gallery, or the 
Louvre, or some of our great libraries are so far off. All these have 
become pleasures of the imagination. Above all it is then we long 
for the old familiar faces, and yearn for the pleasant chat with 
kindred souls. Absence does indeed make the heart grow fonder ; 
and he would be really depraved who could be hard-hearted 
on the prairie. But even this great drawback is not without its 
compensation. The farmer knows that the frost, which locks up the 
land for months, is making a tilth that will save him and his horses 
much labour, and has much to do with producing a wheat whose 
rare and rich quality is unknown on lands that are one half the year 
arid desert and the other half dismal swamp. He knows too, and 
rejoices, that the dry air can be no home for bacteria, bacilli, 
micrococci, and other pests of town life; and that should any of these 
perchance enter his body, his very surroundings, according to a great 
scientist, have made his system invulnerable against their attacks. 
For these and all other mercies attending upon even “forty below 
zero,” we are, though inconvenienced, yet extremely grateful. 

It is then, I take it, the absence of all restraint, the freedom from 
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all that is conventional, that gives the great charm to life on the 
prairie. A man can do what he pleases; he serves no one, or as he 
would express it, he is his own “boss.” He is a king, and himself 
is his subject. He can work when he likes or be idle when he likes. 
There is none to interfere with him: His work, too, is not mono- 
tonous. ll ploughing and no sowing would make Jack a dull boy ; 
but ploughing and harrowing, sowing and mowing, milking and 
cheese-making, and all the multitudinous operations of farming, 
spiced now and again with a little trading all combined, constitute 
a life sufficiently varied for very many to prefer it to the humdrum 
of an English existence, notwithstanding its luxuries, comforts, and 
advantages. 
Ws. TRANT. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN WALES.’ 


EpucaTIon has made greater advances in Wales during the last 
twenty years than perhaps in any other part of the United Kingdom. 
The demands of the people for a system of Higher Education have been 
met by the foundation of three State-aided University Colleges, which 
are carrying on the work, great as regards both direct and indirect 
results, of giving in the country itself such instruction in litera- 
ture and science as in former times could only be obtained at 
the Old Universities, if indeed-it could be obtained even there. And 
only a few months ago the first steps have been taken to provide a 
system of Intermediate and Technical Education, which will form 
the much-wanted connecting link between the elementary school 
system on the one hand, and tlie colleges on the other. But to be 
of the greatest service this system must be a real link between these 
extremes, not a mere unrelated system standing between. 

The Intermediate Schools must be so planned as to supply an 
education to boys and girls coming from the Elementary Schools, 
which will fit them to play effectually their parts in commerce, the 
arts, or the home, or prepare them to reap the benefits of the 
University Education now given in the Colleges. 

My object in the present paper is to show in some measure how 
the technical side of the Intermediate Education system may be 
developed, while this active connection above and below is maintained. 
Ihave taken it for granted that the system will have a scientific and 
a technical side. Except where the question is begged by assuming 
Higher Education to be necessarily something quite unconnected with 
science or industry, in its very nature without relation to man’s daily 
work, or the natural objects around him, I think this will be con- 
ceded. The objectors have been answered again and again, and 
have just as often shown their inability to cross the boundary line 
of their experience and training, and see that many a fair province 
of learning, and wide field for the highest intellectual training lie 
outside of the traditional curriculum which constitutes what has 
been self-complacently termed “ the education of a gentleman.” 

In many parts of Wales Technical Education hardly exists. Yet 
the applications of science, of electricity for example, to industries 
carried on in the Principality are sure to be numerous and im- 


1 Welsh Intermediate and Technical Education Act, 1889. 
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portant. The old apprenticeship system is discredited and dis- 
appearing; now is the time to provide a substitute, which will 
furnish the training so much needed for, and so seldom given to, our 
skilled workmen. In the theoretical part of this training the Inter- 
mediate School system in Wales must play an important part by 
providing higher specialised instruction for those about to enter active 
life and who have been grounded in the Elementary Schools, and, I 
hope also, by providing continuation classes for those who have 
entered the counting-house or workshop. If it is merely used to 
give the old traditional instruction of the Grammar Schools to a 
larger number of boys, it is very questionable whether the system 
will not be more of a loss than a gain. If it supplies a higher curri- 
culum for scholars who have laid the foundation of their education in 
the Elementary Schools, which will do something to fit the natives 
of Wales to do their duty in the great world of commerce and 
industry, and the ablest of them to proceed to the Colleges to 
prepare for the higher departments of the walk in life which each 
looks forward to, it will prove a great blessing to the country. 

As to the meaning and scope of Technical Education, there is, 
notwithstanding all that has been lately written and spoken on the 
subject, still a considerable amount of misapprehension among both 
its friends and its foes. By the general public it is very commonly 
regarded as something which will save manufacturers from the ruin 
which has been prophesied as about to overtake them through foreign 
competition ; but of moral and social effects to be produced by it 
hardly anybody has dreamed for amoment. For this general vague- 
ness of conception of the subject the utterances of many of those 
who have advocated Technical Education must be held responsible in 
a great degree. One set of writers and speakers has contended 
that Technical Education means science teaching and training for all 
the children in our schools; others have supposed it to mean an 
extension of the cumbrous and wasteful scheme of evening classes in 
the ungrouped and unsystematised score or so of science subjects now 
examined in by the Science and Art Department; and a third class 
have supposed it to consist in the establishment, by the State or by 
municipalities, of Apprenticeship Schools, in which the pupils would 
be taught the crafts and trades, which it is rightly alleged are very 
imperfectly acquired by the present haphazard no-system of work- 
shop apprenticeship. But amid all the wordy war of doctrinaires, 
politicians, so-called practical men, and science teachers, the really 
necessary reforms of our system of industrial training have to a 
great extent fallen out of view; and there seems some danger of 
misdirected effort, of unnecessary meddling with elementary educa- 
tion, of further endowment of unsatisfactory systems, which can 
only end in still further increasing the present enormous loss of 
energy. 
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In the following pages is given the substance of a memorandum 
which was drawn up a few months ago for the information of some 
gentlemen deeply interested in the furtherance of Technical Educa- 
tion in- Wales, and I have ventured to think that the views therein 
expressed, arrived at as they have been after long and intimate 
acquaintance with the condition and educational needs of our artisans, 
may form some slight contribution to the solution of the question of 
how, taking advantage of the facilities for technical education which 
the Legislature has lately provided, these wants may be best supplied. 
In what follows then, an attempt is made to state what Technical 
Education really means, who should be its recipients, and how, 
having regard to the special circumstances of education in Wales, it 
may be promoted in the Principality. 

First, then, Technical Education is education principally in the 
theory and application of the scientific principles which underlie ordi- 
nary industrial operations, from the general economic laws which 
regulate commerce and trade, to the theory of the tools and processes 
of the craftsmen. I protest against its being regarded as a mere 
enumeration of recipes and rules, as the deglutition of a large mass 
of what is contemptuonsly called “useful information.” It is the 
assimilation of a carefully reasoned out and coherent scheme of 
instruction in the general elementary principles of mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry, economic and natural science, with their appli- 
cations, including also modern languages, literature, and history, a 
scheme which will make the workman a thinker, a self-directing 
intelligence, instead of a dull, lifeless machine. The notion is much 
too prevalent that such education, being useful, is, therefore, neces- 
sarily a lower kind of education than that contained in the traditional 
curricula of our public schools and universities. It is also too much 
the habit of mind of those who have been trained, or more frequently 
those who, having spent some little in the Academic groves, and 
having breathed the same air with scholars and philosophers, only 
fancy they have been trained, in the old Humanities, to regard all 
instruction in the great departments of human knowledge which 
modern civilisation and scientific discovery have called into existence 
with contempt, or, at any rate, as unworthy the attention of a man 
of “culture.” 

To illustrate by a particular example the scope and nature of 
Technical Education, we may consider some particular industry round 
which are grouped a number of cognate crafts or trades, each requir- 
ing a certain degree and kind of skill on the part of those who 
practise it. Take the building trades: there is a whole group of 
sciences, the principles of which are applied, or at least ought to be, 
in the construction of a modern dwelling-house, or it may be a 
theatre, or a railway station. The principles of mechanics and of 
geometry are involved in the framework of the main structure, as 
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well as in the manufacture, erection, and ornamentation of its parts; 
the principles of hydrostatics regulate the action, and ought to 
determine the position and arrangement, of gas and water-pipes ; 
and so with other things; the more scientifically every part of the 
work is planned and executed the cheaper, healthier, safer, and 
more durable is the building. 

If artisans were technically educated, they would not simply apply 
antiquated and rule-of-thumb methods, which involve waste of mate- 
rial and workmen’s time, but would carry out intelligently and 
directly the instructions of foremen and managers, and would them- 
selves have a much greater interest in their everyday work. Hach 
skilled artisan would execute his task all the more economically, all 
the more thoroughly, and exactly, with much more of the ennobling 
delight in good work well done, which characterises the true workman, 
if he understood something of the relation of his craft to the other cog- 
nate trades with which it is associated. The general level of the work- 
men’s intelligence would be raised, that of the foremen and managers 
would necessarily advance in like ratio, and the result could not 
but be conducive to the intellectual and moral health as well as to 
the material prosperity of all concerned. 

From several points of view such education seems absolutely 
necessary. To a nation such as ours, the prosperity of which is so 
bound up with the maintenance of a pre-eminent industrial position, 
the question of how it can be efficiently and thoroughly provided is 
all important. But apart from the weapon of defence against foreign 
competition which it furnishes, it seems highly desirable in view of 
the specialisation which has taken place through the division of 
labour. Much may be done by its aid to re-awaken interest and 
inventiveness in processes and tools among those whose interest in 
work generally, and inteilectual appreciation of results have been 
starved by confinement to the limited circle of a particular stage 
of the manufacture. The artisan engaged in building a com- 
plicated structure, and who, in so doing, plays several parts, is 
notoriously a higher order of being than the person who spends his 
days in the monotonous performance of one single operation, such as 
forms one stage in the manufacture of a nail ora screw. And this 
is just because the former receives something of the benefit of 
Technical Education by the exercise of his daily avocations. 

The persons technically educated ought to be all those engaged in 
commerce or industry, from the highest to the lowest. It is some- 
times argued that it is only necessary to educate the foremen, the 
draughtsmen, the superintendents, and managers. If these are 
educated, it is urged, they will keep right the workmen, who would 
only be spoiled by any instruction in the scientific principles of their 
craft. Such statements are the result sometimes of ignorance, more 
frequently of a careless and erroneous generalisation. The merest 
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details of ordinary craftsmanship abound with opportunities for the 
display of scientific and technical skill; short cuts to results are 
evident to the intelligent workman, who goes directly to the end to 
be attained, while his unskilled compeer pursues laboriously the 
roundabout traditional beaten track. As it is, too many of our skilled 
workmen are mere automata, who grind out a certain product all day 
long, and day after day, but who, so far as care or thought for good 
work is concerned, might as well be machines of iron or steel. 

It is sometimes, no doubt, argued that the division of labour has 
rendered Technical Education unnecessary. It is certain that the 
separation of a process of manufacture into a series of successive 
operations or stages, in charge of different sets of workmen, has in- 
creased in a great degree the expertness and rapidity with which 
each operation is performed, and thereby diminished the cost of pro- 
duction of the finished article. But it will be conceded that the 
foremen or managers are always the better, the greater their intelli- 
gence and knowledge; and no practical engineer or master trades- 
man of any kind would, except in a rare case, dream for a moment 
of appointing as practical superintendent one who had not had a 
complete training as a workman in the craft of those he was to over- 
look, or in something cognate to it. Indeed, in manufactures in which 
the whole process of preparing the parts is carried out by division of 
labour, almost everything depends on those who superintend, direct 
the others, and finally combine the results: and these men could 
not, as a rule, perform their functions efficiently unless they were on 
the whole practically conversant with the work done by those under 
their charge. But clearly the standard of intelligence of those who 
direct will be higher, the keener the intellectual appreciation of tech- 
nical things among the rank and file of the workmen. 

It is to be remembered also that the performance of the simpler 
distinct operations is being more and more handed over to machinery, 
and that with this encroachment of machinery on the province of 
such specially, but narrowly, skilled operatives as rivetters, bolt- 
makers, and the like, there is a continually increasing complexity and 
diversity of structure and purpose in the finished products, which 
call for higher skill in the workmen who finish and finally construct. 
Machines will always require attendants, and there will always be 
abundance of persons who aspire to no higher office. The natural 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, those who do not care for edu- 
cation of any kind, do not of course come within the scope of our 
consideration. ' 

But, apart from manufactures in which division of labour can be 
applied in a high degree, there are many handicrafts in which a 
large number of operations are performed by the same workman. 
Take plumbers, carpenters, stonecutters, engineers, and many others. 
I have myself seen time misspent, material wasted, work imperfectly 
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done, through the absence of a little knowledge of geometry on the 
part of the craftsman himself. What practical man is there who 
cannot recall numberless annoyances and disappointments produced 
by the stupidity or ignorance of ordinary workmen? In many cases 
even the lives and health of families and communities depend on 
the sound and accurate performance of the actual manual operations 
of a craft. I was asked a short time ago how, for example, Technical 
Education could possibly be of any service to a working plumber. 
Unconsciously the querist, in his anxiety to state a case in which 
Technical Education could hardly be of any service, stumbled upon 
one of the most remarkable instances of the great benefits which 
such education confers. The answer to the question is to be found 
in the work which has been carried on so well, and the good results 
which have been achieved all over the country by the Plumbers’ 
Company of London, in connection with their scheme for the education 
and registration of operative plumbers. Under this scheme a com- 
plete course of instruction in sanitary engineering, in physics, in- 
cluding the flow of liquids and gases through tubes, and in the 
chemistry of gases, is gone through by actual workmen, and cer- 
tificates are granted according to the efficiency attained. Instead 
of being, in some degree, the careless, unintelligent, inefficient, and 
dangerous workman he is popularly (partly in jest, no doubt,) repre- 
sented to be, from being the perpetrator of all kinds of atrocious 
offences against the laws of sanitation, one who makes bad joints, 
and opens channels for insidious and fatal sewer gases; he is, 
under such influences as this London Guild is bringing to bear upon 
the craft, fast becoming a good workman, with a keen eye to what 
is sanitarily right, and animated by a desire to do sound and honest 
service in his calling to the community. 

I come now to the third point mentioned, viz., the means which 
ought to be provided for the further education of artisans. It seems 
to me that the present system of education might be reformed and 
extended in three different ways: 

(a) By the provision of more special instruction (of the 
nature hereafter explained) in the last year or two of school- 
life for all those capable of taking advantage of it. 

(b) By the institution of Continuation and Technical Classes 
for apprentices and artisans. 

(c) By the foundation of Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
students of Continuation and Technical Classes who have shown 
more than ordinary capacity, to enable them to obtain a farther 
scientific training in Institutions of high standing. 

To take these points somewhat more in detail and in relation to 
the special needs and circumstances of Wales, I would remark first 
with regard to (a): 

The instruction here contemplated is not of any specially technical 
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kind, but rather the ordinary instruction in English arithmetic, and 
geography, for example, treated and illustrated with technical appli- 
cations in view, accompanied by thoroughly systematised instruction 
in such subjects as elementary mathematics, elementary mechanics, 
free hand and geometrical drawing, and, if appliances can be 
provided, elementary chemistry. Some kind of manual training, 
such as in simple carpentry, should also be given to produce mechani- 
cal dexterity and accuracy of estimation of sizes and proportions by 
means of the eye. Under no circumstances should any attempt be 
made in school to teach the manual operations of different trades. 
General mechanical dexterity alone should be aimed at. 

Instruction of this kind might, I think, be given in the Inter- 
mediate Schools, which will, in all probability, be established in 
Wales some time in the near future. In this connection Industrial 
Scholarships or Exhibitions consisting of small sums of from £4 to 
£8 or £10, which would carry boys from the elementary to the 
intermediate schools would be very valuable, and would enable the 
boys to remain at school a year or two longer, instead of hurrying 
off to work just when nothing more than the basis of a real educa- 
tion has been laid down. 

Such scholarships should not be awarded wholly or even chiefly 
on the results of a particular competitive examination, but should be 
a reward for good promise and ability displayed in the whole course 
of elementary education preceding, taken in conjunction with an 
estimation of actual proficiency attained. They should be tenable 
only on the distinct understanding that those receiving them should 
take up the preparatory training in the schools, and engage in prac- 
tical work at the expiry of their tenure of the scholarships. 

Some such system as this would do much to extinguish the erro- 
neous and pernicious notion that Intermediate and Higher Schools 
are concerned only with preparation for the learned professions and 
the ‘‘ genteel” occupations, and therefore need have no direct rela- 
tion to the commerce and industries on which the prosperity of the 
nation depends. The idea is much too prevalent in Wales, at any 
rate, that a lad educated at an intermediate or grammar school is 
thereby raised above manual labour, and ought to engage in some 
‘‘gentlemanly ” occupation. Far too much prominence has been 
given by writers and speakers on education to change of occupation, 
from a so-called lower to a supposed higher trade or profession, as 
the reward of self-improvement. Many people have thus been made 
into mediocre, discontented, and disappointed preachers, doctors, 
clerks, and the like, who would have made excelient farmers, millers, 
masons, and carpenters, if they had been content while educating 
themselves to remain in their former not less honourable occupa- 
tions. Of course, it is right and just, and to the true interest of 
society that every person, whatever his origin, should have any sphere 
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open to him that his abilities and personal qualities fit him to 
occupy; but there would be fewer keen disappointments, and more 
true happiness, if the lesson could be learned that the possession of 
a smattering of knowledge does not make a man a scholar, and that, 
after all, only afew highly gifted persons can achieve any great and 
striking success in what are called the learned professions. 

This craving for a genteel position, and distaste for hard prosaic 
work is one of the most unhealthy signs of our times. A contempt 
for manual labour seems to be the natural outcome of the many 
acknowledged faults of our artificial social system. I have even 
heard it suggested that it is more difficult for a craftsman qua 
craftsman to be a gentleman, than for a man who did not require to 
take off his coat or soil his hands, The present idleness of many of 
the sons of our middle-class families, their lack of interest in any- 
thing but sport, their undue athleticism, their waste of half their 
days in the tennis-court and cricket-field, are truly lamentable. It 
forms a great loss to the nation at large, which can only retain the 
material, mental, and moral advantages over other nations, which it 
has gained through its workers of all kinds, not through its idlers, 
by putting forth its whole strength to the work, and wasting no 
capital whether of muscle or brain. 

Coming now to section (b): the great and crying want in regard 
to education in this country is that of a system whereby the educa- 
tion of young lads can be continued during their apprenticeship. 
At present we are deliberately throwing away a great part of the 
elementary training obtained at school for want of a systematic 
process of supplementing it. We might, indeed, just as well throw 
a large part of the money spent on elementary education into the 
sea. What elementary schooling can afford is at most only a 
satisfactory basis on which to build a real education fitting the lad 
to play his part in life. But he is suddenly taken from school, 
apprenticed to a trade, and then left to himself without any attempt 
on the part of any one to see that he at the same time receives that 
further education which ought to go hand in hand with his manual 
training. Indeed he is allowed to pick up even the latter in the 
most haphazard and casual manner. A skilled workman he rarely 
becomes, an intelligent one in still fewer cases. The old apprentice- 
ship system is fast falling to pieces; it is desirable that something 
should be put in its place, combining a workshop training with a 
systematic mental education continuing and supplementing his 
elementary schooling. One great means to this end would be the 
institution of Continuation Schools, which all pupils received by 
masters or workmen to be trained in particular trades should be 
required to attend as part of their training, and in which a specialised 
instruction bearing on the sciences involved in the particular trades 
carried on in the locality should be given. 

Such a training might be tested and rewarded by means of 
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properly arranged and systematised examinations on groups of sub- 
jects, the results of which should not in any case be taken by them- 
selves, but always in conjunction with the general ability and 
promise of the students as estimated by the teacher in his daily 
contact with them. 

The subjects taught at such schools should be those indicated 
above which have reference only to the scientific and technical side 
of the education to be given; but the other side of education should 
not by any means be lost sight of. The study of languages, history, 
and literature should relieve the more toilsome work of acquiring scien- 
tific knowledge, and I am sure would be relished by none more keenly 
than by those most proficient in the severer subjects. I have always 
been struck with the fact that an artisan who is interested in the 
principles of his craft, and in its special problems, is almost always 
a well-read and intelligent man generally ; and I have met some 
such persons whose knowledge of English literature and history 
would put to the blush many of the products of the tripos and the 
schools. 

I am of opinion that such Continuation Classes might be held at 
Intermediate Schools, and where these do not exist, at elementary 
schools or Mechanics’ Institutes. They must, of course, be held in 
the evening, but this could easily be arranged for without inter- 
ference with the use of the buildings during the day. They should 
be strictly continuation classes, not classes for instructing in 
elementary subjects persons whose early education may have been 
neglected or forgotten. For the latter class of persons separate pro- 
vision must, of course, be made. The cost of carrying on these continua- 
tion classes would not fall appreciably, or at all, on the funds provided 
for intermediate day instruction. Grants might be obtained from 
the Science and Art Department (which will doubtless in time 
reform its mode of aiding such work), or from the City and Guilds 
of London, on the successes of students, which would go far to pay 
the teachers for their work. In fact, the privilege of holding such 
classes in the rooms, and with the aid of the appliances provided 
for the intermediate schools, would in many cases enable more 
efficient teaching to be obtained for the day scholars, than it would 
be possible to provide for the remuneration, which it will be in the 
power of the managers of Intermediate Schools to offer to qualified 
science teachers. It is to be remembered also that the Science and 
Art Department assists local efforts in the provision of Apparatus 
and Appliances for Science Teaching. 

With regard to the third point (c) mentioned above, I am of 
opinion that the provision of scholarships for artisan students which 
would bring the most proficient and promising among them to the 
University colleges would be of very great importance. They would 
give an opportunity for those who have already displayed exceptional 
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ability in evening classes and the corresponding examinations, or 
who give evidence in any other way of more than average capacity, 
to obtain the highest training that the best technical institutions of 
the country can afford. The munificent gift of engineering scholar- 
ships made by Sir Joseph Whitworth to the nation, and the Queen’s 
scholarships and free studentships, which are offered to artisan 
candidates at the Government science examinations, have certainly 
been the means of lifting into their proper places many men of 
great ability who now occupy most important technical positions at 
home and abroad. But in competing for such prizes the Welsh 
artisan coming from an evening class is at a very great disadvantage. 
There is the initial difficulty of answering questions readily and 
clearly in what is to him an acquired not a native language. More- 
over, the Mechanics’ Institutes of the Midland counties of England 
and elsewhere, have been so long at work and are so well equipped 
and experienced, that the contest for such prizes is to the Welsh 
competitor at the present time, practically hopeless. 

My proposal under this head is, therefore, that scholarships: 
should be given to lads of the kinds above specified, who have 
shown their zeal and ability at evening classes, and that these should 
be made tenable at such University College or other institution as 
may be named by the donor, or failing him, approved by the 
trustees of the fund provided for this purpose. Theoretical scientific 
instruction of the higher kind is more thoroughly appreciated by the 
able and trained artisan than by any one else, and is eagerly sought 
after by those who, while serving their apprenticeships, have made 
a beginning of scientific study. At the Scottish Universities there 
are always a considerable number of such students attending lectures 
on mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, and shipbuilding, 
who spend the winter sessions at college, working strenuously and 
well, and return to the every-day toil of the workshops when the 
time of study is over, fitted to seize any opportunity of promotion 
which may present itself. 

As far as North Wales is concerned, the laboratories and appliances 
of its University College are well adapted for such technical instruc- 
tion as is here contemplated. Two artisan students who attended 
its classes for a year have been successful in the Whitworth exami- 
nations, and have furnished an example of care for self-improvement, 
and desire for knowledge which might well be followed by many 
others of their fellow-workers. 

If a fund could be provided to thus enable artisan students to 
avail themselves for say six months of the year of the technical 
classes of the college, it would be productive of the very best effects 
in North Wales, where there is so much apathy as to industrial 
occupations and openings in the world outside, and so persistent a 
clinging, by those resident in the country, to a few, and in some 
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cases, languishing industries, while the more intellectual and able of 
the Welsh youth seem to find no outlet for their talents except the 
pulpit and the teacher’s desk. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise my conviction that the real 
want of our system of education throughout the whole country, 
England and Scotland, as well as Wales, is the continuation of the 
schooling of the artisan throughout his period of apprenticeship, if 
the foundation laid in his elementary education is to be built on at 
all, and not simply thrown away. Left to himself as he is at 
present, he may see, and frequently does see, when he is eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, the importance of obtaining further know- 
ledge; but his early education is now in great measure lost, the 
effort to regain it is too much for him, and he gives up the attempt 
in despair. Were he, while in a state of pupilage as regards his 
manual training, also to be put under obligations to continue his 
education, with facilities for doing so, which might be provided 
under his agreement or articles of apprenticeship, he would grow in 
knowledge as in skill, and would as a craftsman and as a man, be 
much better fitted to do the most and best for himself and for 
the community. 

Much may be done ‘by individual effort properly directed to 
remedy the present unsatisfactory state of things, but a great duty 
rests also on our municipalities, county councils, and public bodies 
generally. Could they be got to look thoroughly into the question, 
they would no doubt take the view which such bodies have long ago 
taken on the Continent, would systematise the instruction and train- 
ing of our craftsmen, with no doubt similar beneficent results, 
They would not only extend already existing industries but create 
new ones, would not only assist the development, but, what is much 
more needed at present, would bring about a more economic utilisa- 
tion of the resources of our country. Further, by rendering the 
training of our artisans less one-sided, by giving them some en- 
lightenment as to the respective parts played by capital and labour 
in production, more knowledge of the sources of commodities and 
their markets, more perception of the economic consequences of 
certain courses of action, above all by fostering intelligent pride in 
good honest work, with a senze of its dignity and the shame of 
idleness, they would confer inestimable moral as well as material 


benefits on the community at large. 
ANDREW GRAY. 














THE CASE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I purPOsE to deal here with certain aspects of the great civil struggle 
of the seventeenth century. 

This contest may be regarded from various sides, but they can 
nearly all be reduced to two—the political and the religious. It is 
with the former that we are concerned at present, regarding the war 
between Charles I. and the Parliament as one stage in the great 
strife between the opposing principles which have so often divided 
the English nation into opposite camps. 

This strife was waged in arms on the soil of our island both before 
and after the Stuart period. It had been fought with opposite results 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the former case, the 
cause of freedom and constitutional government so gloriously main- 
tained by the noble Simon de Montfort and his followers, though 
apparently vanquished, really triumphed in the patriotic statesman- 
ship of Edward I. 

In the latter struggle, unfortunately, the Lancastrian, or consti- 
tutional party succumbed to the Yorkists, the champions of hereditary 
right and despotism, who laid the foundations of the fabric of abso- 
jJutism, which was completed by the Tudors, and which the patriots of 
the seventeenth century had to strive to overthrow. 

It is their cause that we are now pleading, and that it should still 
be necessary to do so is somewhat strange. There are but few 
Englishmen to-day who would openly avow that they think the country 
would be better off under a despotism. Such, of course, would be 
consistent in upholding the cause of Charles I., but many take the 
same side who would by no means confess that they were the enemies 
of such constitutional freedom as we at present enjoy. Nor, so 
far as we know, has any one taken the line that parliamentary govern- 
ment is all very well for us, but that our ancestors of two centuries 
ago were not fit for it. This is indeed often said with reference to 
the struggle of the fifteenth century. We regret to admit that emi- 
_ nent historians, whose sympathies are generally on the side of free- 
dom, speak of the overthrow of the Lancastrian constitutional 
monarchy as a necessity, and regard the Yorkist and Tudor despotism 
as beneficial to the country at the time. Against this we would, 
with all due respect to the authorities against us, enter a protest, and 
it cou.d, we think, be shown that whatever evils the despotism in 
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question may have alleviated, it caused others far greater. But to 
return to the seventeenth century and the issue at stake in its civil 
strife. We would most emphatically endorse the words of Lord 
Chatham: ‘‘ No man shall persuade me that it was not the cause of 
liberty on the one side and tyranny on the other.” 

Can any one doubt that the conduct of Charles I. before the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament showed a settled purpose to do away 
with Parliaments altogether, or at least convert them into a mere 
form. But it will be said he had made large concessions, and sur- 
rendered the unconstitutional powers he had claimed. True, but 
only under compulsion. Charles was, as we have ample evidence, 
constantly intriguing in every possible quarter to gain support for 
the restoration of his old authority. He did not even scruple to 
solicit the help of foreign powers against his own subjects, fortu- 
nately with little or no success. 

The Parliamentary leaders did not know all we know, but they 
had quite enough information to justify the attitude of persistent 
suspicion which they took up towards the king. If Charles were to 
continue to reign at all, it was quite evident that his powers must be 
closely restricted to prevent his revoking all the concessions he had 
unwillingly made. ‘The position taken up by the leaders of the 
Commons will be most clearly understood by a reference to the nine- 
teen propositions submitted to the king at York, in June 1642, the 
rejection of which was followed almost immediately by the outbreak 
of the war. . 

The principal demands made by the Parliament were the nomi- 
nation of the King’s Council and the great officers of State and the 
control of the militia and fortified places. Of these propositions, the 
greatest authority on the period, Mr. Gardiner, has truly said that 
“there is scarcely a word in them which is not in accordance with 
the spirit of the Constitution of the present day. What we do 
indirectly through a Cabinet, which maintains itself in power only so 
long as it is secure of the support of the House of Commons, our 
ancestors proposed to do directly by an immediate vote of the 
Commons. Sovereignty, they held, must be lodged in’ Parliament 
which represented the nation, not in a king on whom no man could 
depend.” 

This being the fact, no Englishman who professes to admire the 
Constitution under which we live now ought to hesitate as to the side 
on which to bestow his sympathies. 

The demand of the Parliament which the King was most inflexibly 
determined not to grant was the control of the army, and it surely 
needs no argument to show that if Charles were allowed to maintain 
a military force independent of Parliament there could be no security 
for the liberties of the country. The popular leaders were not 
ignorant that it was by this very agency that parliamentary institu- 
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tions had been subverted in Spain and other European countries, and 
to come to matters of a more directly practical bearing it was per- 
fectly notorious that Charles had several times formed schemes for 
bringing up an armed force to overawe the Parliament; and on one 
occasion had attempted illegally to arrest five members of the Com- 
mons by the aid of his hirelings. Such then were the grounds upon 
which Parliament, after much painful deliberation, determined to draw 
the sword, and from this position they never swerved in all the 
attempts at negotiation which were made, from time to time, during 
the progress of the war. 

Such substantially were their demands, after the King had been 
surrendered to them by the Scots. Politically, no lover of freedom 
can refuse to agree with the attitude thus consistently taken by the 
Commons. They did not,indeed, go as far they might have done, and as 
we shall see others were prepared to go, in the direction of reform, but 
their constitutional position, as far as it went, rested on a firm and 
solid foundation of right and justice. It is necessary, however, now 
briefly to refer to the religious question ; and here, it must be con- 
fessed, there was little to choose between the King and the majority 
of the Commons. The latter simply wished to substitute a dominant 
and exclusive Presbyterianism for the dominant and exclusive Epis- 
copalianism which Charles had maintained, and equally with him they 
were the foes of all religious liberty. 

It was otherwise, however, with the rising party of Independents, 
who, though but a small minority in Parliament, formed a decided 
majority of the new model army which had saved the popular cause. 
The mention of this topic leads us at once to consider the successive 
steps taken by the army to put pressure on the Parliament. Most 
Englishmen are naturally and rightly disposed to look with extreme 
jealousy on all military violence, especially when directed against 
representative assemblies. It must, however, be remembered that 
we are dealing with an entirely exceptional case. There probably 
never was in history another army at all resembling the new model. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it contained in its ranks a pre- 
ponderance of the most advanced and enlightened political thought 
of the day. As the soldiers declared with truth, they were not 
a mercenary army hired for any selfish ends, but had taken up 
arms with a sincere desire to secure the liberties of the country. 
Especially as we shall see they desired a larger toleration in reli- 
gious matters than the Parliament were willing to allow, and it was 
only when the majority in the Commons had aimed a direct blow at 
the men who had gained the triumph of their cause by endeavouring 
to force upon the officers a declaration pledging them to the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian system, and further endeavoured to defraud 
the soldiers of the arrears of pay which were due to them that the 
army began to think of resistance to the commands of Parliament. 
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Their first steps were almost as moderate as possible under the 
circumstances. They merely demanded the withdrawal of eleven 
leaders of the Presbyterian party in the Commons, who had been 
most prominent in their hostility to the army, and when this was 
obtained no further force was employed. 

The army was now practically master of England, having both 
king and Parliament in its power. How did it propose to use its 
authority ? The answer is to be found in the plan of settlement 
submitted by the military leaders to the king. Of this document it 
may be said that its terms almost stagger the reader by their fair- 
ness and moderation. Charles was to be restored to his quthority. 
The Episcopalian establishment, which had been abolished by Parlia- 
ment, was to be set up again, being only restrained from persecuting. 
A general toleration for all Protestants was to be granted. No blood 
was to be shed for acts done during the war. An amnesty was to 
be proclaimed, from which were excepted only a few notorious evil 
advisers of the king who were to leave the country. The control of 
the forces and the appointment of the great officers of State were to 
belong to Parliament, as had been demanded at the beginning of the 
war. A further programme of social and political reform was added 
providing for fresh elections by’an enlarged constituency, an improve- 
ment in the administration of justice, and an abolition of the harsh 
laws of imprisonment for debt. 

The far-reaching character of these proposals cannot be denied. 
It will be seen that they comprised reforms, for the accomplishment 
of which the country has had to wait two hundred years. As little 
can the extraordinary liberality shown towards the king be ques- 
tioned. How any one who has considered the offers thus freely and 
honestly made to Charles can speak of him as a martyr for the 
rights of the Church of England we fail to comprehend. ‘To say 
that he could have saved himself by giving up the Church is simply 
untrue. He was not asked to do anything of the kind, but was 
offered far more generous terms on the religious question than 
he had the least title to expect. All that he could have fairly 
asked, seeing that he was completely in the power of his opponents, 
was toleration for his own religion, but the army were prepared to 
agree that Episcopacy should be re-established, provided that other 
Protestant bodies were allowed freedom of worship. Such a con- 
cession must have been most distasteful to men of the strong anti- 
Episcopalian views of Cromwell and the other army leaders, and in 
making it they could only have been induced by a sincere desire to 
come to terms with the king, and to preserve as much as possible 
of the old frame-work of English Government, while providing for 
the imperatively needed reforms they had striven for in the field. 

Charles, however, would not accept the army proposals. He ran 
away to the Isle of Wight, and from there began a series of 
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intrigues with the Scots, the Presbyterians, and the remains of 
the Royalists, which resulted in the second civil war in 1648. 

Of this war I do not hesitate to affirm that hardly ever in history 
has there been more wanton and needless bloodshed. The proposals 
of the army leaders had been of so fair and comprehensive a charac- 
ter, being framed not in the interests of any particular party, but 
for the general good of the whole country, that it is hard to find 
the shadow of an excuse for the men who hindered such an admir- 
able scheme of pacification, and again drenched the land with blood. 
And of this guilt by far the larger share must unquestionably rest 
with Charles himself. No wonder after he had thus played false 
with them that the army felt that they had almost committed a sin 
in ever attempting to negotiate with him, or that after they had 
triumphed in the renewed contest thus wantonly and wickedly 
forced upon them, they regarded it as a solemn duty, “to call 
Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account for the blood he had 
shed and the mishief he had done to the utmost.” Neither the 
friends nor the enemies of Charles I. in later times have in general 
comprehended the real grounds on which his trial was demanded by 
the army. 

It was not for anything he had done in the early part of his reign, 
not even for his conduct in the first civil war that he was brought 
to justice. All such matters as we have seen the army leaders were 
willing to cover with oblivion. It was because he had played a false 
and treacherous part, because he had not accepted the fair and 
reasonable terms freely offered him, because he had without the 
slightest reason exposed the country a second time to the horrors of 
civil war, that he ended his life on the scaffold. Of the substantial 
justice of his sentence, there can be, in our opinion, no question, if 
the penalty of death ought to be inflicted at all. As a historian has 
well said, granting that capital punishment should be employed as 
a last resort, even if only in exceptional cases, surely there can 
be no fitter subject for its operation than a despot who sacrifices 
thousands of lives for purely selfish ends, as Charles most certainly 
did in bringing about the second civil war. But then it will be 
contended that in the proceedings against Charles the law was 
utterly trampled under foot, that the greater part of the members of 
the Commons had to be expelled in order to procure the nomination 
of a court to try the king. True, but it is very rarely possible to 
carry out a revolution under strictly legal forms, and the blame for 
the breach of technical legality must lie on the shoulders of those 
who have created such a situation that revolution becomes a neces- 
sity. And certainly Cromwell and the other leaders of the army 
were not men who wished needlessly to violate established laws. 
They had taken up arms to secure the parliamentary constitution 
from destruction, their offers to the king had amply attested their 
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anxiety to maintain the old form of government with as little change 
as might be, and it was only when they had had painful proof enough 
of Charles’s utter untrustworthiness, and when they saw the Pres- 
byterian majority in the Commons, in their jealousy of the Indepen- 
dents, madly playing into the hands of the arch-dissembler, that they 
felt themselves obliged to resort to extreme measures. A modern 
parallel will illustrate some of the motives under which they acted. 
It is well known that in the early days of the history of California 
general lawlessness prevailed, crimes of every sort were rife, and it 
was impossible to get justice from the constituted authorities, who 
were often bribed or intimidated into neglecting their duties. In 
this state of things vigilance committees were organised by law- 
abiding citizens to procure the punishment of the criminals, which 
set aside the action of the ordinary judges and courts with little 
more ceremony than Colonel Pride and his soldiers used in dealing 
with the Presbyterians in the Commons. Now we may compare the 
army to a great Vigilance Committee deeply impressed with the 
feeling that by the principles of the old English constitution as 
exemplified in many former precedents, a king who systematically 
violated his duties to his subjects ought not to escape punishment. 
The proper persous to bring him to justice were the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and if they shrank from the performance of their duties, others 
must take up the task for them. To represent the judges of 
Charles I. as influenced merely by selfish motives, is a calumny so 
utterly preposterous that it is difficult to believe that it can be 
honestly repeated by any one of common intelligence who has the least 
knowledge of the period. It is almost equally unjust to depict 
them as bloodthirsty fanatics. On the contrary, there has rarely 
been a civil contest in our history which was followed by fewer 
executions than the war of 1648, though there were certainly none 
in which the victorious party had received more outrageous provoca- 
tion. Ever since the mild traditions of old English political strife 
were broken in the evil days of Edward II., not a single civil war 
took place which was not inevitably followed by a wholesale judicial 
massacre of the defeated party, extending to leaders and followers alike. 

Even a century later than our present epoch the suppression of 
the revolt in the Highlands in 1746 was attended with the most 
infamous butcheries, poor men being hanged by the score, who had 
simply, as they could not help doing, followed the lead of their chiefs. 

From this hideous stain the early days of the Commonwealth are 
free. At its establishment besides the king only three other per 
sons were executed, who had all like him wantonly abused the 
- clemency shown them at the close of the first war by being the 
prime movers in stirring up strife again. Nota single victim was 
sacrificed who could possibly plead that he had acted under pressure 
from his superiors. 
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In this point, then, we contend that the Commonwealth will stand 
a very favourable comparison with both preceding and subsequent 
governments. These remarks apply to the whole period of the Com- 
monwealth, both to the rule of the Rump and Cromwell’s Protec- 
torate. 

Though conspiracies were incessant during the whole of this time, 
and the excuse of the necessity for severe examples could seldom 
have been brought forward with more reason, yet the total number 
of persons executed on political grounds, including plotters of 
assassination, did not exceed twenty in eleven years, while the 
Restoration Government, which had been established by a combination 
of nearly all parties in the nation, and the position of which was 
perfectly secure, took a greater number of lives in its first two years. 
Equally, to the whole time of the Commonwealth’s duration does the 
credit belong of the position of influence which England acquired 
in Europe when she got rid of the Stuarts, which vanished as soon 
as the evil brood were once more among us, not to return till they 
had been finally expelled. There is no need, however, to waste 
time in establishing what even bitter enemies are obliged to admit. 

Thirdly, it may equally be claimed for the whole eleven years, from 
1649 to 1660, that there never was a time before, nor for long after, 
when there was a better administration of justice between man and 
man. This is confessed even by so bitter and malignant a Royalist 
as Clarendon. 

These points we venture to submit make out a tolerably strong 
case for the Commonwealth taken as a whole. We come now to 
consider some of the objections raised against it, and to deal briefly 
with a few of the distinctive features of its separate periods. It is 
often said that the Commonwealth was a government which from 
beginning to end rested purely on military force, and that the 
immense majority of the nation wished throughout for a return of 
the Stuarts, 

We would submit that there are some grounds for doubting this 
assertion. Notably, there is the fact that when Charles II. with 
the Scotch army invaded England in 1651, he met with hardly any 
support whatever. He had got several days’ start of Cromwell and 
his army whom he had left behind in Scotland; and there were 
certainly not troops enough in England to repress anything like a 
universal prevalence of Royalist feeling. Charles marched from the 
border to Worcester without encountering any serious opposition, but 
stil! less did he receive any material increase of strength, while 
Cromwell’s army on its march South was swollen by reinforcements 
from all parts of the country. In fact the evidence clearly goes to 
show that the overthrow of Charles at Worcester was by no means 
displeasing to the majority of the nation. There is no reason to 
believe that they were yet smitten with the infatuation which caused 
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them nine years later to throw up their caps in honour of the most 
worthless and vicious of English Sovereigns. 

The rule of the Rump unquestionably had its faults, but faults 
which were certainly not peculiar to itself among English Govern- 
ments. The members were too fond of giving offices to their own 
friends and relations, and though free from the taint of bloodthirsti- 
ness, they showed a disposition to be too lavish in the employment of 
the practice of confiscation as a financial resource. In making the 
losers pay the cost of the war, and especially of one so wantonly 
provoked as that of 1648 had been, they were only following the 
universal precedent of English civil struggles, but universal as it 
might have been, it was not altogether a good one, and this was one 
of the points upon which Cromwell and the army leaders began to 
distrust the action of the Parliament. In the same spirit which they 
had shown throughout, they wished now that the painful duty of 
executing justice on the chief offenders had been performed, that, as 
regards all others, bygones should be bygones. 

Tt was also repugnant to common-sense that the small handful of 
members who remained out of the Long Parliament should continue 
to sit in perpetuity, and Cromwell and his fellow-officers strongly 
urged the election of a new House. It was on this point that the 
final break took place which resulted in the expulsion of the Rump. 
That body would only consent to dissolution on condition that all the 
present members should keep their seats without any fresh election. 
Cromwell was surely right in objecting to this monstrous proposal, 
and if, as he believed, the members had played false with him by 
endeavouring to rush through a Perpetuation Bill after they had 
promised not to proceed with it, he had certainly considerable excuse 
for the violent action he took. There is no space here to enter into 
a detailed examination of Cromwell’s Protectorate, but a few features 
of the constitutional arrangements embodied in the Instrument of 
Government are interesting. 

This was the only time when England had a formal constitution 
committed to writing like that of the United States, and, curiously 
enough, several features of the latter document were anticipated in 
the Instrument. The Protector and his Council answer in a way to 
the American President and his Cabinet. The Protector was indeed 
appointed for life instead of for a term of years, but his powers were 
not in all points so great as those of the President. He could only 
suspend measures passed by the Parliament for twenty days, while 
to override the President’s veto, a two-thirds majority is necessary. 
And while the President’s Ministers are named entirely by himself, 
vacancies in the council were to be filled up by the Protector from a 
list of persons submitted by Parliament. The Protector, like the 
President, was the commander of the forces of the Commonwealth, 
but, like him, he had to consult the representatives of the nation 
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before making war. And if the Protector’s powers were thus on a 
whole on the same level as those of the chief magistrate of the great 
republic of our own days, it is obvious how far short they fell of 
those which had been claimed by Charles I. and his predecessors 
before the civil war. It is most unfair to charge Cromwell with 
scheming to set up a despotism worse than that of the Stuarts had 
ever been. 

This is not a fair description of his rule even when it was most 
arbitrary, and it certainly was much against his will that he became 
a despot. 

If his parliaments had recognised the binding force of the Instru- 
ment he would never have gone beyond the very moderate powers 
conferred on him by that document. He repeatedly offered them 
the utmost freedom of legislation in all matters, if they would only 
abstain from questioning the fundamental principles of Government 
by a single person and a Parliament. He was ready even to consent 
to further constitutional limitations on his authority. . 

In these circumstances the conduct of the Republican party in 
the two Parliaments of the Protectorate, in persistently attacking 
the principle of Cromwell’s authority, must be pronounced somewhat 
unreasonable. They ought to have considered that though the ideal 
republic would, no doubt, have a constitution like the Swiss, with no 
one person at the head, yet it was very unlikely that such a system 
could work well in a country like England, with all its traditions in 
favour of a single chief of the State. Above all, they should have 
reflected that the Protectorate afforded the best security against the 
unspeakable calamity of a return of the Stuarts, as they were destined 
to learn by bitter experience. 

The right course would have been to accept the Protectorate as 
the best practical Constitution in the existing state of affairs, and 
though originally based on military force it might well have passed 
into a regular Republican magistracy. Such were evidently the 
views of Milton, a sincere and honest Republican if ever there was 
one. The subject of the Protectoral Constitution cannot be treated 
of, however briefly, without pausing to notice the admirable scheme 
of parliamentary reform devised by Cromwell, which anticipated 
nearly two centuries of history. 

Rotten boroughs were disfranchised, members were given to large 
towns which had been previously unrepresented, and the country 
representation was equalised in proportion to population. There is 
no question that the merit of this great reform belongs largely to 
the Protector himself. Credit again must be given to Cromwell for 
his endeavours to carry out the great principle of religious toleration 
of which the army and the Independent party had always been the 
advocates. It was not to be expected at the beginning of the 
Commonwealth that the generous offers which had been so ill-requited 
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should be renewed in their fulness. The Episcopalian party had 
rejected even the proposal that their religion should remain estab- 
lished when coupled with liberty for other sects, and it can create 
no surprise that after the provocation they had given they were not 
even allowed toleration. 

The extent to which persecution was carried under the Common- 
wealth has, however, been grossly exaggerated by partisan writers, 
and there was much less of it under Cromwell’s rule than under that 
of the Rump. nd in the revision of the Protectoral Constitution, 
which was accepted by Cromwell in 1657 under the name of the 
Humble Petition and Advice, the old army proposals of 1647 reappear. 
Toleration is expressly proclaimed for all Christians with the excep- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Socinians, a scheme which, imperfect 
as it was, was greatly in advance of what was achieved in this 
direction even after the Revolution of 1688. On the whole, the 
rule of the great Protector will stand a fair comparison with every 
preceding Government since the Norman Conquest and with most of 
those which followed for nearly a century. 

It is to be deplored that a system, in many respects so good, could 
only rest on the basis of military force, but even this, considering 
what kind of an army the new model was, was at least as respect- 
able a support as the wholesale Parliamentary corruption by which 
the Whig Ministers of the Hanoverian kings maintained themselves 
in power. The period of the year and a half after Cromwell’s death 
may be called that of the decline and fall of the Commonwealth. 
Curious and interesting, as it is in many ways, I must here mention 
it very briefly. 

The strength of the fabric of the Protectoral Constitution is 
strikingly shown by the fact that Cromwell’s authority descended 
without the least opposition to his son Richard. To the latter rather 
hard measure has generally been dealt. If he was weak in character 
he was at least honest and respectable, and might have ruled the 
country with credit as a constitutional President. There is every 
reason to believe that the nation was rapidly becoming reconciled to 
the exclusion of the Stuarts. 

Richard’s Parliament, which was as fairly and freely elected as any 
assembly of those days, contained ‘a decided majority in favour of the 
Protectorate. There was every reason to believe that the country 
would have continued to advance peacefully in the paths of progress 
and reform when some of the very men, who had done on the whole 
such a good work, began to undo it with their own hands. For the 
action of the army in turning out Richard and his Parliament, no 
excuse can be pleaded. From that time forward there was hardly 
any prospect of a stable Commonwealth. The story of the somewhat 
paltry rivalries between Lambert, Fleetwood, and the rest of the army 
chiefs is not altogether pleasant reading for an admirer of the cause 
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for which the army had striven so well in better days. Still, how- 
ever, even these degenerate successors of Cromwell did not depart 
from the mildness in dealing with political adversaries which had 
characterised the Commonwealth throughout. After the suppression 
of a formidable Presbyterian-Royalist revolt in August 1659, not a 
single life was taken, and the leaders were only imprisoned for a 
short time. But the Commonwealth was doomed. Its leaders could 
not make up their differences, and the way was paved for the success- 
ful treachery of the selfish renegade Monk, which ended in the 
catastrophe of the Restoration. 

Of the unutterable evils which this event inflicted on the country 
we have not space here to speak. We would only say that the 
history of the last two Stuart reigns furnishes the best apology for 
those of Cromwell’s acts which seem most questionable. When we 
reflect on the hideous and loathsome tyranny which his strong arm 
kept effectually at a distance while he was alive, we shall not be 
disposed to judge himharshly. Granting that it was merely a choice 
between two despotisms, what man of intelligence and right feeling 
could have hesitated which to prefer ? 

In conclusion, to attempt briefly to assign to the period we have 
been considering, its proper place in history we may describe it as 
an era of anticipated development. Ideas were thrown out which 
waited for their full realisation till a future age. The principles of 
the Commonwealth were only very imperfectly embodied in the 
Revolution of 1688, and with regard to two of the most important of 
them, parliamentary reform and religious liberty, it was reserved for 
the nineteenth century to take them up and carry them out still 
further. 

We have yet indeed something to learn in the latter direction 
from the more advanced thinkers of the seventeenth century, such as 
Vane, who was opposed not only to all persecution, but to any 
establishment of religion by the State. 

For the full realisation of the Commonwealth institutions, both in 
their sabstance and in their outward forms, we must turn to the 
great English-speaking Republic beyond the Atlantic, which is, in 
some respects, an even truer representative of seventeenth-century 
England than the England of the present day. The struggle of the 
seventeenth century has, both in the eighteenth and nineteenth, been 
waged in arms by the English race on the other side of the ocean. 
In the one case, the Puritan element had to contend with the Royalist 
backed by the forces of the mother country, in the latter, the de- 
scendants of Cavaliers and Roundheads fought out by themselves a 
contest which, in the essential principles involved, in the length of 
its duration, in many of its vicissitudes and in its ultimate result, 
bears a striking analogy to the English civil war, and formed, we 
may hope, as far as armed strife is concerned, the last act of the 
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great drama which began in the thirteenth century, or we may 
almost say in the eleventh, regarding the Norman Conquest as the: 
first stage of the struggle, being the epoch when the evil principles. 
of oligarchy and despotism first gained a footing on our soil. Mr. 
Freeman has well said that ‘“‘the wergild of the heroes of Senlac 
was paid on the field of Lewes,” and carrying the metaphor a little 
further, we may say that fresh instalments of the debt were dis- 
charged at Naseby, at Yorktown, and at Gettysburg. If, as many 
think, the English-speaking family is in future to be the mightiest 
race on earth, it will be, it may be confidently asserted, in the 
principles of the Commonwealth that our offspring and kinsmen will 
find their strength. ; 
R. Seymour Lona. 





THEAL’S HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA.’ 


THERE are features peculiar to this work, aptly termed as it has been 
‘a monument of industry,” that doubtless when it is completed will 
secure for it general recognition as the standard history of South 
Africa. As it at present stands before us, it would be more fitly 
entitled ‘‘ A History of the Dutch in South Africa, from their first 
arrival to the year 1795; and the Wanderings of their Descendants 
after the Great Trek in 1834 to the close of the year 1854; together 
with an Account of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic 
up to the year 1872.” Mr. Theal, however, has displayed conspicuous 
capacity in grappling with the intricate and involved skein of events 
that faced him when he began his task of writing a history of South 
Africa; and his striking success so far as he has proceeded will no 
doubt encourage him to persevere, until he has made good the gaps 
that at present exist in the scheme of his work. The four volumes 
already published have not appeared in regular sequence ; chrono- 
logically arranged, however, we have in the first two an interesting 
and exhaustive narrative of the three centuries that elapsed, from the 
first discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew Dias, until 
the capitulation of the Dutch colony was brought about in 1795, by 
the superior British forces under Admiral Elphinstone and General 
Craig. Then a gap of forty years occurs in the history. This 
period, extending from 1795 to 1834, contains many of the most 
striking events of British South African history, chief among which, 

perhaps, may be accounted the attempt at State colonisation, under- 
taken by Great Britain in 1820, with such success that we wonder 
it has never been repeated. Mr. Theal resumes the history in 1834, 
and traces in detail what he styles ‘‘ an event unique in the history of 
modern colonisation,” the emigration of many thousands of substantial 
burghers from Cape Colony, ‘‘to seek a new home in the wilderness 
where they could be free from what they regarded as intolerable oppres- 
sion ” on the part of the colonial authorities. The following is the most 


' History of the Boers in South Africa ; or, The Wanderings and Wars of the Emi- 
grant Farmers from their Leaving the Cape Colony to the Acknowledgment of their 
Independence by Great Britain. By George McCall Theal. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 

History of South Africa (1436-1691). By G. M. Theal. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1888. 

History of South Africa (1691-1795). By G. M.Theal. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1888. 

History of South Africa. The Republics and Native Territories from 1854 to 1872. 
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favourable description we ever remember to have read of these 
‘‘trekkers,” and may perhaps induce a more charitable view to be 
taken of them by those of our countrymen whose wounded pride 
still smarts at the remembrance of Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba 
Hill. 


“They were men of our own race ; of that sturdy Nether Teuton stock 
which peopled England and Scotland as well as the Delta of the Rhine. 
With the main stream of their Batavian blood had, indeed, mingled many 
rivulets not of Batavian source, but the stubborn current had flowed on 
unchanged, absorbing and assimilating them all These South 
Africans spoke a dialect which our great Alfred would have understood 
without much difficulty, which is nearer to the language of the men who 
fought under Harold at Senlac than is the English tongue of to-day. Their 
religion was that of the people of Scotland, of a large proportion of the 
people of England. That there was nothing of the nature of race antago- 
nism between them and the people of Great Britain is shown by the readi- 
ness with which intermarriages have taken place ever since the colony came 
under our flag. There is, in truth, hardly any difference in sentiment 
between these men and a body of Englishmen or Scotchmen of equally 
limited education that cannot be referred to what hereditary instinct would 
create between a purely agricultural and pastoral people, living for nearly 
two centuries in seclusion from the rest of the world, and a people chiefly 
engaged in manufactures and commerce, with the working of modern ideas 
all around them.” ' 


Why then did such folk, so inclined by blood and disposition to 


be loyal to the English flag, flee from the rule of Great Britain as 
from a hateful tyranny? Mr. Theal, who has waded through an 
immense mass of correspondence between the emigrants and the Cape 
Government extending over several years, declares that the statements 
in their letters to their relatives, to newspapers, and to the Govern- 
ment, consist of two charges, one against the Imperial Government, 
the other against the agents in South Africa of the London Missionary 
Society. 


“The Imperial Government was charged with exposing the white inha- 
bitants of the colony, without protection, to robbery and murder by the 
blacks ; with giving credence in every dispute to statements made by 
interested persons in favour of savages, while refusing to credit the testi- 
mony—no matter how reliable—of colonists of European extraction ; with 
liberating the slaves in an unjust manner; and generally with such undue 
partiality for persons with black skins and savage habits as to make it 
preferable to seek a new home in the wilderness rather than remain under 
the English flag. 

“The missionaries of the London Society were charged with usurping 
authority that should belong properly to the civil magistrate ; with mis- 
representing facts; and with advocating schemes directly hostile to the 
progress of civilisation and to the observance of order. And it was asserted 
that the influence of these missionaries was all-powerful at the Colonial 
Office in London, by which the colony, without a voice in the management 
of its affairs, was then ruled absolutely.” * 


1 History of the Boers in South Africa, pp. 60, 61. * Ibid. p. 62. 
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In support of their charges against the Government, the emigrant 
Boers pointed to the unprovoked devastation of the Eastern Districts 
by the Kaffirs in 1834, an inroad that was not only allowed to go 
unpunished by Lord Glenelg, then controlling the Colonial Office, 
but which was actually condoned by a grant to the invaders of a 
large tract of land lying along the Fish River that had long been 
incorporated with the colony. It is noticeable that the language of 
the Boers touching this episode is ‘‘ much more moderate than that 
employed by the English frontier colonists” in reference to it. 

Space will not permit of our further following Mr. Theal in his 
lucid explanation of the causes of the great emigration. But in this 
same volume, dealing with the wanderings in the wilderness, we 
have an account of the formation of an English settlement at Port 
Natal, of the subsequent cession of Natal by Dingan the Zulu to 
the emigrant Boers under Pieter Retief, and finally of the brief 
struggle between the emigrants and the British forces, which resulted 
in the retreat of the Boers across the Vaal River, and the founding 
by them of the Transvaal State. In the latter part of this volume 
the constitution of the Orange River sovereignty is set forth; then 
the Sand River Convention, by which the independence of the 
Transvaal emigrants was acknowledged, is explained at length ; 
and throughout the description of the founding of these States, 
destined to become important factors of the future of South Africa, 
we are face to face with the inevitable “native” question, which 
Mr. Theal may boast that he has done something towards solving, 
by his careful and indefatigable study of their lives, characters, 
customs, and habits, of their similarities and dissimilarities, and of 
all that goes to make them what they have ever been, and still 
are, the thorn in the flesh of the body politic of South Africa. 
In the fourth volume under review Mr. Theal traces the history of 
the emigrant farmers from the abandonment of the Orange River 
sovereignty to the reversal by Great Britain of the policy of with- 
drawal from the interior of South Africa. He tells us that most 
of the chapters were prepared several years ago, and that the part 
relating to the wars between the Orange Free State and the Basuto 
tribe was printed as a pamphlet, ‘for the sole purpose of obtaining 
criticism from actors and partisans on both sides in those struggles.” 
** Comments upon it were very freely made, but, as nearly all were 
favourable, there was no occasion to alter more than a dozen sen- 
tences.” And Mr. Theal, with justifiable pride, adds, “fully nine- 
tenths of the comments, whether from individuals in the form of 
letters or as reviews in the South Africa press, gave me credit for 
having performed my work without bias. That is all I claim to have 
done, except that I spared neither time nor expense to obtain all the 
material that was in existence in printed books, the archives of the 
Cape Government, the archives of the Orange Free State, and the 
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missionary records of Basutoland.” To Mr. Theal’s claim upon the 
regard of the public we would add that the tokens of his industry 
and unrivalled power of research, amongst a mass of materials in a 
variety of tongues and native dialects, is so evident throughout the 
whole of these four volumes, that no words of praise are needful to 
emphasise them. As, however, the work has not yet received the 
notice that the importance of its subject and its own general merits 
of interest and style deserve, we shall place before the reader some 
of the qualifications that, in our opinion, most justly entitle 
Mr. Theal and his volumes to the attention alike of students and of 
statesmen. 

Mr. Theal, though a resident in South Africa for more than a 
quarter of a century, is by birth a Canadian, sprung from an 
American family that sided with King George at the time of the 
War of Independence, and removed in 1783 from New York to New 
Brunswick with other Loyalist families. The early years of his 
manhood were spent in the United States and in Sierra Leone. He 
thus claims to be free alike from ties of blood and from early pre- 
judices that so frequently bias the judgment of historians. On this 
point we can only say that we have observed no indication of 
partiality in the account of the struggle between the Boers and the 
natives, and in the comparatively brief portions of the history in 
which the rivalry of Briton and Boer have been touched upon Mr. 
Theal appears equally judicial-minded and unprejudiced. He has, 
however, still before him the most troublesome and difficult periods 
of South African history as the English reader looks at it, and it will 
be interesting to observe how the period from 1795 to 1834, and, 
indeed, onwards in the history of Cape Colony itself, is treated by 
Mr. Theal, himself a member of the Cape Colonial Civil Service. It 
is many years since Mr. Theal published his first book upon South 
Africa,! and his information was derived partly from Blue-books and 
earlier authors, and partly from narratives which he obtained from 
individuals, European and native, who had been actors in the events 
described. After a long residence on the Cape frontier, in a position 
which brought him into constant contact with the different races, 
Mr. Theal was requested by the Government, on the outbreak of the 
Kaffir war towards the close of 1877, to undertake a diplomatic 
task requiring special knowledge of native character. Having 
succeeded in the discharge of the duties entrusted to him, Mr. Theal 
at the close of the war asked for and obtained the charge of the 
Colonial archives preserved in Cape Town. In that position he was 
enabled, in the course of two years, to prepare a volume of Abstracts 
of early Cape records, which was published by the Cape Government, 
and which furnished him with a quantity of material for a history of 


' Compendium of South African History and Geography ; published by the Lovedale 
Missionary Institution in 1877. 
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the foundation of the Cape Colony. The Basuto war then breaking 
out, in 1881, Mr. Theal acted as a frontier magistrate at Tamacha 
until peace was made, when he obtained leave of absence and pro- 
ceeded to the Hague to complete by research in the archives of the 
Netherlands the information he required for his early Cape history. 
That volume was published in Cape Town in 1882, under the title of 
Chronicles of Cape Commanders: an Abstract of Original Manu- 
scripts in the Archives of the Cape Colony, dating from 1651 to 1691, 
compared with Printed Accounts of the Settlement by various Visitors 
during that time. 

Upon his return from Europe, Mr. Theal was instructed by the 
Cape Government to collect, arrange, and publish all the authentic 
records that could throw light upon the history of the Basuto tribe. 
In the discharge of this task, a very large amount of correspondence 
relating to the emigrant farmers passed through the hands of Mr. 
Theal, who found that the most important of the documents—those, 
namely, of the greatest historical value—had never been published in 
Blue-books. Such a mine of information was precious beyond price. 
The motives of the various actors could be clearly traced through 
their papers, and, as the author says, after reading, digesting, and 
comparing them, the only labour in writing the history of the emi- 
gration was that of guiding the pen. From the above, it appears 
that in this instance the man, the means, and the manner have been 
united in a degree most favourable to the production of a work com- 
bining comprehensiveness and detail, knowledge and discrimination. 
And the result as furnished in the history only needs to be known 
to be fairly and fully appreciated. 

The initial difficulty nowadays in the case of a literary work 
extending over several volumes is to get the ordinary reader to open 
one of them. - That once done, if the work be readable, the pro- 
bability is that the reader will at least get a general idea of the 
scope and matter of the book before he lays it aside. Now, in the 
instance before us, the first chapter of the volume, dealing with the 
exodus of the Boers from the Cape Colony, purports to contain a 
“ comparison of the Bantu tribes.” Most readers would undoubtedly 
skip this chapter in order to get at once to an account of names so 
familiar in African history as Tshaka, Dingiswayo, Moshesh, and 
Moselikatze, whose doings are set forth in the second chapter. But 
not only would an injustice be done to the author, who has comprised 
within the brief space of twenty-five pages an enormous amount of 
historical matter of the most interesting character, and entirely 
removed from even a suspicion of tedium, but the reader would by his 
omission deprive himself of just that fillip to his curiosity sufficient 
in all probability to carry him through the remainder of the volume. 
It is not generally known that the term “ Bantu” simply means 
‘‘ people,” in the dialects spoken along the coasts of the Cape Colony 
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and Natal, and is now usually applied by European writers to that 
section of the human race who occupy the whole of Central and 
South-Eastern Africa. The individuals who make up the Bantu 
group vary in colour from light bronze to deep black. Some have 
features of the lowest negro type; while others are almost Asiatic 
in appearance. Ordinarily they appear a peaceable, good-natured, 
indolent people; but they are liable to outbursts of great excite- 
ment, the period of which is fortunately brief. They are subject to 
few diseases, and are capable of sustaining privations and hardships 
that would kill the strongest Europeans. The Bantu tribes are roughly 
divided into three classes—namely, those who may be called the 
Coast tribes, and who dwell between the sea and the great mountain 
range known as the Kathlamba Mountains or Drakensbergen ; 
those who dwell immediately inland of the mountain range, and 
whom Mr. Theal designates as the Basuto or the Mountain tribes ; 
and thirdly, those who dwell to the north-west of the Mountain 
tribes, and who may be called the Betshuana or Central tribes of 
Southern Africa, as the territory they occupy is about midway 
between the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. To the west 
of them is the great Kalahari Desert, and separating them 
from the Basuto tribes is an arid plain of sufficient dimen- 
sions to prove an important physical barrier. ‘There is less 
difference between the second and third groups, who can understand 
each other’s dialects, than there is between the first and second 
groups, who cannot converse together. The religion of the Bantu, 
which they not only profess but regulate their conduct by, is based 
on the belief that the spirits of their ancestors interfere in their 
affairs. Every man worships the spirits of his own ancestors, and 
the clan worships in the same way the spirits of the ancestors of its 
chief. Their greatest dread is of offending the spirits of their 
ancestors, and they believe any departure from their established 
customs to be certain to offend these spirits and to bring evil upon 
the offenders. Self-development among such people must be a very 
slow process. ‘Taken in conjunction with the statement that: they 
are probably ‘the most prolific people on the face of the earth 

. . that they have more than trebled in number within the last 
half-century,”’ it would appear that the redundancy of the native 
population must in itself prove a matter of the most serious impor- 
tance in the near future. 

Perhaps it was with a grim sense of humour that Mr. Theal penned 
the following description of the system of land tenure in force among 
the Kaffirs (which he styles “a very good one”), and which is cer- 
tainly good enough to be submitted for consideration to a highly civi- 
lised people, who are discussing by schemes of “‘ land nationalisation ” 


1 History of the Boers in South Africa, p. 22. 
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and are delighted by the dream of “allotments.” The Kaffir system 
of land tenure 

“is a very good one, for it allows individuals to have private rights in as 
much ground as they can make use of, and leaves all that is not cultivated 
or built upon in the possession of the public. The great chief of each tribe 
is in theory the owner of the whole of the territory pertaining to his 
subjects. He holds it for the benefit of the tribe, and draws no revenue 
whatever from it. He can permit a foreign community to reside upon any 
unoccupied portion of it, but this permission holds good only for his own 
life, and his successor may require such a community to leave without any 
one feeling that he is acting unjustly. The great chief can only alienate 
ground permanently with the consent of the whole of his councillors and 
of the leading men.” 

Incidentally we may remark that, if Mr. Theal is correct in this 
summary of the Kaffir land system, it would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Cecil Rhodes, on behalf of the British South Africa 
Company, and Lo Benguela, the paramount chief of the Matabele 
tribe, are in agreement with his interpretation of it; even so, we 
may any day be startled to hear that his Matabele majesty has joined 
the spirits of his ancestors, and that his successor in the kingship 
has decided upon acting in strict conformity with Kaffir law, and in 
consequence has requested the concessionaire company to remove 
from his tribal lands. According to Mr. Theal, the Kaffir conscience 
would be perfectly at ease, and surprise would generally be felt 
throughout Kaffirdom if any one felt that the Matabele king was 
acting unjustly. ‘To return, however, to the Kaffir land system: 

“The sub-chiefs of a tribe or the heads of the different clans of which it is 
composed have no other power over the ground in their respective districts 
than the right of allotting gardens to such of their people as need them. 
Each family has its own recognised garden, which it retains without inter- 
ference as long as the ground is kept in cultivation, but it cannot be sold, 
nor can it be even lent to another without the consent of the chief of the 
clan. Footpaths are everywhere free to all. The pasture lands are 
common property, but certain portions are marked out by the chief for use 
in winter only, and any one permitting cattle to graze there at other 
seasons is liable to punishment. In this way pauperism and the acquisi- 
tion by individuals of unduly large areas of land are alike prevented.” * 

The rise of the Zulu power under Dingiswayo and the terrible 
Tshaka, and the fearful slaughter of hundreds of thousands of weaker 
tribesmen, who in their headlong flight from the exterminating 
Zulu impis became in their turn the destroyers of those whose lands 
they invaded, these horrors are told by Mr. Theal in a style equally 
graphic and concise. He estimates that close upon a million of men, 
women, and children perished within two or three years of the first 
letting loose by Tshaka of his relentless warriors. Numerous tribes 
disappeared out of existence, and scores of others were dispersed and 
absorbed beyond recognition. Strange it is that so soon after the 
fall of Napoleon, and while he still lived, there should have been 
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witnessed in South Africa a rival who ran him hard for supremacy 
as a slayer of men! Notwithstanding the terrific loss of life 
described by Mr. Theal, it appears from the Appendix to his latest 
published volume,’ that the natural increase of the Bantu race south 
of the Limpopo river is without parallel elsewhere, and is only 
approached in the case of the Negro population of the United States. 

From a general survey of the four volumes, one is encouraged to 
believe that there are no insuperable obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete welding of the white races in South Africa; and, when that 
consummation has been attained, there should be no difficulty in 
ruling a native population which, however greatly it may outnumber 
the white inhabitants, will not nearly do so in the. proportion that 
exists in our Indian Empire. That South African statesmen must 
be left unhampered in the management of purely South African 
affairs is quite evident from the history of the blunders that have 
resulted from the well-meaning but ignorant and foolish attempts 
on the part of too many of our home statesmen to impose their lines 
of policy upon colonial administrators. To every one interested in 
the knotty problems sti!l awaiting solution in South Africa, these 
volumes of Mr. Theal will prove invaluable; and the exceedingly 
well-arranged indexes and useful charts to be found in each of the 
volumes render the task of reference to them both easy and enter- 
taining. 


1 History of the Iepublics and Native Territories, pp. 403-418. 








GENIUS AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Somesopy has said that, next to the Newgate calendar, the lives of 
authors furnish the most melancholy chapter in the history of man. 
Exaggerated as it may seem, at first blush, there is much truth in 
this statement. The sufferings of literary men have been so fre- 
quently dwelt upon that the subject has, by this time, become 
rather threadbare. The student of literature is only too familiar 
with the details of Marlowe’s follies and his miserable death, Frangois 
Villon’s crimes, Chatterton’s suicide, Savage’s mad career of dissipation, 
Rousseau’s unsavoury eccentricities, Byron’s fierce and cynical defiance 
of the moral law, and Alfred de Musset’s pitiable lack of will-power. 
Even the highest genius has been, in the vast majority of cases, 
accompanied by either singularity or weakness of character. Dante’s 
attachment to Beatrice may be regarded by his admirers as a 
worship of the ideal woman; but to a prosaic mind it may appear 
a rather questionable kind of Platonism, inasmuch as, at the 
time of their mysterious relations, Beatrice had a husband living. 
Shakespeare’s married life will not bear minute investigation. He 
was wedded to a woman older than himself, whom he practically 
abandoned for some years, and there is only too much reason to 
believe that during the interval he transferred his affections to 
the wife of another man. The facility with which the author of 
Paradise Lost obtained a divorce is certainly calculated to shock 
persons who hold that marriage should be indissoluble. In the case 
of Tasso, we may, perhaps, excuse the poet’s feebleness of character 
on account of his exceedingly romantic history. But, altogether, it 
may safely be laid down that the lives of men, and, we may add, of 
women, of genius, are exceptional in the sense of not absolutely 
conforming with the conventional standard of propriety. The 
question which naturally occurs to a philosophic mind is whether 
genius is exempted from the ordinary law of moral responsibility. 
The celebrated lines of Dryden crystallise in an epigrammatic form 
a profound psychological truth : 


“ Great wit is sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Genius is certainly a possession which is rarely favourable to the 
mental or physical health of those endowed with it. Extreme sensibility 
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results from a delicate nervous organisation, and so it is that muscular 
strength and imaginative power do not often go together. ‘To this 
delicacy of organisation we may fairly attribute not only most of the 
maladies, but many of the follies, which have overshadowed the lives 
of gifted poets, great composers, and accomplished artists. If 
Rousseau had been a commonplace bowryeois, he might have escaped 
those awkward entanglements of which he gives us such an interest- 
ing sketch in his Confessions ; but in that case French literature 
would not have been enriched by La Nouvelle Héloise. If Cowper 
had not been afflicted with hypochondria, he would not have alarmed 
his friends by his attempts to commit suicide ; but, if he had not 
been a hypochondriac, would he ever have written Zhe Task ? Who 
can say how many of the most beautiful lyrics of Burns owe 
their existence to the vice which led to his untimely death? Tam 
o Shanter was written by one who had actually ‘sat bousing ” 
with Souter Johnny. The Jolly Beggars is simply the poet’s 
own experience of a carouse at a low roadside inn, with a crew of 
mendicants. John Barleycorn was an apology for hard drinking 
which could only have been produced by an enthusiastic foe of 
temperance. It is not at all unlikely that Shelley’s expulsion from 
college gave a stimulus to his literary career, and a great part of 
Byron’s poetry owes its inspiration directly to his own transgressions 
and misfortunes. Coleridge lectured and wrote while he was the 
hopeless slave of opium ; and De Quincey’s famous book would never 
have seen the light had he not been the victim of the same terrible 
drug. 

Whilst we condemn the conduct of those literary toilers who have 
wrought works of immortal beauty out of their own sins and sorrows, 
let us remember how much humanity has gained by even the mis- 
fortunes of genius. Without a knowledge of evil poets and novelists 
could reveal little to the world which has not already been compassed 
by the intellect * a child. Goethe found in his relations with 
beautiful women : sble material for some of his works, and in this 
way he added a fe. splendid masterpieces to the literature of Ger- 
many. Balzac’s Comédie Humaine owes much of its positive value 
to the fact that it contains the author's personal experiences of 
Parisian life. Few men of letters have been the subject of so much 
conflicting criticism as Balzac. His novels are marvellous studies of 
character, in which the most intimate recesses of the human heart are 
unveiled : and yet he was regarded by his contemporaries as a mere 
visionary, constantly pursuing some wild chimera of his restless 
brain. It is true that, in spite of his vast literary labours, he was 
always in pecuniary straits; but the explanation is simple enough, 
in spite of the strait-laced views of the late Mr. Wilkie Collins? 
on this topic. A man of genius cannot be converted into a shop- 


1 See My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 
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keeper. Ideas cannot blossom and grow to maturity in an 
atmosphere of mere book-keeping. 

Again, take the case of George Sand, perhaps the greatest literary 
woman the world has ever seen. Would she have written Consuelo 
or Elle et Zui had she remained all her life a conventional matron ? 
It has been said that each of her novels owes its origin to a different 
lover. She apparently regarded love as a series of passionate sensa- 
tions essential to the true development of her character. And who 
can say that the idea was based on an entirely false ethical theory ? 
In George Eliot, love, too—and what the votaries of Mrs. Grundy 
would call an illicit love—was partly the genesis of literary endea- 
vour. Itis extremely doubtful whether Adam Bede or Middlemarch 
would ever have been produced if their author had not been under 
the influence of a man who abandoned family ties and defied the 
censure of society for her sake. 

In short, it is part of the destiny of genius to love, to suffer, to 
acquire knowledge even by the bitterest experience, in order that it 
might teach the mass of humanity how to struggle and endure. The 
poets who have never emerged from a condition of cloistered innocence 
have produced nothing great. Witness the case of Kirke White. 
In spite of Byron’s panegyric of that consumptive young rhymer, 
few modern critics could point out any special excellence in his 
effusions. Keats, who died, like Kirke White, in early manhood, 
knew what it was to love passionately, and to love in vain; but for 
this he could never have written poetry which was sure to live. If 
Shelley had never parted with Harriet, and united himself to Mary 
Wollstonecraft, he would, in all probability, never have produced 
The Cenci. Even of Byron it must be said that his best work 
was done after his domestic life had been wrecked. Indeed, 
it is absolutely certain that some of the greatest literary 
achievements are the resultant of great passions. The passion- 
less, the cold, the austere, can accomplish nothing above mere 
commonplace ; while, on the contrary, even the most wretched can, 
under the inspiration of passion or sorrow, write books which the 
world will treasure longer than the most precious gems. Can any- 
thing be more pitiable than the life-history of Edgar Allan Poe ? 
And yet how clearly he has established his title to permanent literary 
fame? The sad refrains of his gloomy verses seem to be impressed 
on our minds in letters of flame. His wonderful prose tales haunt 
us as if they were spectres embodied in a literary form. We feel 
that the author possesses a mysterious power over us, such as the 
Ancient Mariner exercised over the wedding guest, and we freely 
yield to this potent fascination. 

In forming an estimate, then, of those who are fortunate—or shall 
we say ill-fated ?—enough to be endowed with genius, let us not 
apply too narrow a scale of measurement. We entirely err when we 
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suppose that the same ethical code should govern the actions of 
Shelley and of Mr. Gradgrind—assuming that the latter is a possible 
type of character. To Shelley the idea of viewing human beings as 
chattels or industrial slaves was not only abhorrent but inconceivable. 
So passionately did the author of Zhe Revolt of Islam worship the 
divinity in man that he yearned for absolute freedom, unfettered by 
kings or priests or legislators. And so it is that an over-literal cri- 
ticism of Shelley would attribute to him indecency because he con- 
sidered that, in a perfect state of society, men and women would 
walk about the streets naked and unashamed. ‘The exquisite sensi- 
bility of genius is the source both of its strength and weakness. The 
poet sees farther, and feels more deeply, than the mass of the human 
race, but he is often weaker than the most unimaginative of his 
fellow-men. Sometimes, by a colossal effort: of self-mastery, he can 
conquer even the fiercest passions by which his nature is assailed ; 
but there is danger that in suppressing his moods and inclinations he 
may utterly extinguish the poetic fire which burns, like a sacred 
lamp, in his soul. What has been said of the poet is true, more or 
less, of every man and woman destined to produce great literary works. 
Talent never rises above the level of respectable mediocrity, and, 
therefore, talent is almost invariably decorous. Not so genius. It 
“struggles, groans, and agonises,” and it often comes back from the 
battle for fame bleeding and maimed and well-nigh exhausted. How, 
then, can we expect genius to remain pure, ‘“‘unspotted by the 
world?” All great efforts in the domain of imagination are, so to 
speak, conflicts with invisible powers, and human nature cannot 
without risk engage in such conflicts. It must ever be true of 
great poets that 


“They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Genius is not irresponsible ; but its responsibility is not the same as 
that of ordinary mortals. The diver at the bottom of the sea has 
different sensations, and is surrounded by atmospheric conditions 
quite different, from those which encompass persons walking on 
terra firma. The explorer of the great, unfathomable sea of imagina- 
tion is placed in an entirely different position from those who are 
always picking their steps along the solid earth. It is not because 
the mole adopts the slowest mode of locomotion that the wings of 


the eagle should be clipped. 
D. F. HAnnican. 








WAGE VALUES IN AMERICA: 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A BREAD-WINNER. 


‘« ARE the conditions of the labour market in America better than 
in Europe ?” is a question which has more than once been put to 
me. ‘The answer is not so easy as might appear, because the inquiry 
involves considerations which are rarely recognised in discussions 
upon the subject. 

Elements peculiar to American social and business life have a 
great influence in determining the results of labour; the mere fact 
that more avenues are open to the worker here, and that wages, at 
first sight, appear to be generally better, does not (as might be 
supposed) decide the matter in the affirmative. While it is easier to 
earn money in this country there are many make-weights against its 
value when it has been earned. Roughly speaking, it will not go 
so far in any direction as it does in Europe, and the cost of 
respectable living and maintenance is, in the North at all events, 
greater. 

The first pregnant counsel given to me by an American well- 
wisher upon my arrival in New York was as follows: ‘‘ Become an 
American at heart as soon as possible,” and later experience has 
fully endorsed the value of the advice. Whilst it is true that in 
some circles there is a craze for everything English, a certain Anglo- 
mania, it operates almost entirely in social and educational fields, 
and does not affect favourably the question of actual business or 
labour. The first necessity for the English worker in this country is 
a riddance of insular prejudices, and a wider, broader conception of 
possibilities. One of my earliest experiences was a revelation to 
me. I was acting as secretary to a publisher, and was told to send 
a post-card to a builder regarding some alterations in a house. I 
addressed him in the third person, but was promptly assured that in 
this country of equal rights such a thing was absurd. The message 
must be rewritten and addressed as “ from one gentleman to another.” 
Looking back from my present vantage ground of varied experience, 
I can but smile at the ignorance of American feeling shown by my 
action ; to-day I should not dream of sending an order to my boot- 
maker or butcher otherwise than in the first person, and, trivial as 
such a matter may seem, it involves the entire question of labour 
conditions in this country, because the great difference between the 
position of the bread-winner here and in Europe lies in possibility, 
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and in the expectancy and restlessness which result from it. Life 
here has a vigour about it wholly unknown in Europe. The contrast 
between the slow dailiance of the British, French, or German labourer 
starting for a day’s work, with the impetuosity and absolute disregard 
for personal safety in the rush which characterise the competing 
classes here is very striking. In Boston, where the conditions of 
daily life and the manners of the citizens are more akin to those of 
the mother country than anywhere in the North, the same emphatic 
difference exists, the same energetic action marks the working 
class. Haste, hurry, fervour, each in its way indicative of vital 
energy, of an excessive expenditure of nerve force, are everywhere 
observable. ; 

There is no such thing as acceptance in the American mind. 
Meanwhile, social and climatic conditions vary so constantly that 
imagination is ever on the alert, and the peculiar smartness which is 
essentially national is in reality the natural result of that mental 
attitude which, ever on the gui vive for change, is best defined as a 
latent expectation. ‘The very children have it. Transit is so easy, 
so rapid, intercommunication so perfect, the tide of emigration so 
persistent, that change of place and plan, perpetual uprooting and 
resetting are paradoxically the order of things. Such social condi- 
tions naturally increase the chances of earning a living, while at the 
same time they complicate the prospects of continued success, and 
emphasise the expectancy which always gilds the future with brilliant, 
if intangible, hope. 

The newcomer (especially if armed with credentials) finds many 
avenues open to him, and acquires a position with ease; but, in 
America, it is never le premier pas qui cotite. All employers are on 
the look out for the paragon they cannot find, and the readiness to 
engage labour without much regard to reference is only equalled by 
the celerity with which changes are made in office arrangements. 
There is no sympathy with incompetency, smartness is the quality 
which commands most respect, and the lucky individual, no matter 
in what field his work may be, is the one who has practical (or as 
they are here called “live ”) ideas, and knows how to communicate 
them. Novel ideas, indeed, have a fictitious but fleeting value ; 
they are seized upon with avidity, and may set a fashion in an 
incredibly short time, but like all mushroom growths pass away as 
quickly. This appreciation of smartness, this love of novelty, which 
at first sight seem incentives to industry, are in reality against it, 
and add to the uncertainties of commercial and professional life. 
There is little stability in the business world, the old-established 
house with its retinue of well-paid officials is far rarer than in 
Europe, and it is noticeable that advertisers in the large cities dwell 
more upon having just opened a store in some new neighbourhood 
than upon the merit of long-continued service. 
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Another striking fact in connection with the American labour 
market is the amount of work exacted. Europeans soon discover 
that there are very few, if any, stereotyped positions as there are in 
older countries. This is true in almost all fields, and notably so in 
that of domestic service. 

Servants, coming to New York as to an El Dorado, soon realise 
this; they may secure higher wages, and that most desirable thing, 
more liberty, they may exact many concessions, but in return for 
these they do more work for their wages than they would dream of 
doing even in Germany or France, much less in England. Good 
cooks, for example, are expected to do the washing of a large family ; 
the waitress, who answers to the first housemaid in London, takes 
her share of the ironing, and in wealthy families where compara- 
tively many servants are kept a laundry-maid is the exception, and 
when we remember that the long hot season makes white dress 
common for many months in the year, this fact at once conveys an 
idea of increase in domestic work. 

But, on the other hand, the servant rejoices in possibilities un- 
dreamed of in the old country. She may rise socially, and there 
is no reason why she should not hold her own and do so; her 
ambition need not be limited to marrying James and opening a 
“¢ public-house ;” she competes with her employer upon almost equal 
ground. An illustration of this fact may be found in the instance 
of a valued cook, who, encouraged by her mistress to save her wages, 
suddenly, after some years’ service, asked to draw out 40 dollars to 
buy a black silk dress. When her mistress in remonstrance said, 
“Even J, Bridget, should hesitate to spend so much,” the maid 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, but then everyone knows you are a lady, but 
they won’t know that J am unless I dress like one.” 

This question of possibility influences the labour market in various 
ways. Itis misleading. At first sight there is an apparent abun- 
dance and lavish expenditure in many directions which impose upon 
the imagination, but this fact, after a while, increases the scale of 
necessary expenditure, and obliges the worker to spend more for 
daily expenses than is justified by increase of wages. 

The cost of living in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia is greater 
in almost every essential than in London. In my own experience 
the dollar seems about the equivalent of one shilling whereas it 
represents in current calculation four shillings. 

I remember how slowly this knowledge came to me. I had been 
working in literary fields in London for very poor pay; though the 
utmost I received for translations from the German being at the 
rate of 2s. an hour, I could by very hard work realise 50s. a week ; 
whereas, in New York my first effort at hack work secured me $15 
a week, or the supposed equivalent of 60s. I very soon found, how- 
ever, that $15 went a very little towards paying family expenses, 
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The lowest rate of board for one person is $6 a week, and this price 
did not include payment for fuel, and represents the lowest margin 
of respectability. Multiplied by three the result was discouraging. 

In the same way, later on, when my marketable value rose to $50: 
a week, the supposed equivalent of £10 a week, [ lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, where the lowest price for respectable board was 
$10 weekly, and where the expense of washing was $1 a dozen. 
Again, although now, as a resident for some years in this country, a 
thorough knowledge of possibilities gives me a decided advantage, 
and home life necessarily is cheaper than paying for board, expenses. 
are relatively very much heavier than they would be in London, 
Paris, Brussels, or Berlin. Rents are enormously high. Even in 
the outskirts of the city a small flat of six or seven rooms cannot 
be had in a respectable neighbourhood for less than from $35 to $40 
a month, and a servant’s wages are rarely less than $10, the only 
possible saving being in washing at home. ‘Thus, under the most 
favourable circumstances, it is impossible for a small family of four 
persons to live comfortably and keep up anything like a decent 
appearance under $25, or the equivalent of £5 a week. Thousands 
of workers, of course, cannot command this sum. An Englishman 
of my acquaintance of good education and ability, after several years 
in New York, was receiving $9 a week in a varnish factory, and 
found it impossible to support himself and sister upon it, even in 
the cheapest neighbourhood. The necessaries of life are dear; coal, 
for example, costs $6.50 a ton, kindling wood is $1 a load, meat 
from 16 to 25 cents a lb., milk 8 cents a quart, and bread 6 cents 
for a very small loaf. But the contingent expenses of middle-class 
living weigh even more heavily; all articles of dress are very dear, 
and although competition is keen and introduces unlimited bargains, 
the fact remains that not only does the dollar in almost every case 
mean but little more than the shilling, but that there are more claims 
upon it. Wages are relatively higher for sewing than for any- 
thing else, in spite of the cry of starving needlewomen. It is 
absolutely impossible to get a woman with any pretence to skill in 
dressmaking under $1.25, or 5s. a day, the usual price being $2, 
and an ordinary sewing girl demands 75 cents, or 3s. Then, again, 
board for this class of persons must be on the most liberal scale, as 
indeed all housekeeping here is. There must be meat and fried 
potatoes for breakfast, as well as substantial luncheons and dinners. 
Moreover, good dress, at any rate in New York, is a great necessity. 
All classes spend more in that direction than they do in England ; 
it becomes an exaction, and to have a dress even plainly made costs 
from $8 to $12. 

Thrift, as understood in Europe, is almost unknown except among 
the Germans, and is doubtless one reason for their uniform success 
as money-makers. Americans, as a rule, do not understand economy 
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in the true sense ; they are lavish in some directions and mean in 
others, while the Irish bring their old habits of wastefulness with 
them, and gain in addition an exaggerated conception of possibilities, 
and although they earn more, and have greater comfort here than at 
home, they spend money so freely that a rich Irishman is a rarity in 
the first generation. 

An odd instance of this lavishness is the fashion of funerals. An 
Irish funeral will result in lining the street with carriages, and in an 
expenditure of hundreds of dollars while the family of the deceased 
is left penniless. 

The question of wages and opportunities in America is often mis- 
understood in England, While in some fields they are excellent, in 
many others they are no higher than in Europe. For example, 
servants, as we have seen, command high wages, but in business 
offices salaries are not correspondingly high. In a large publishing 
house $5 a week represents the average pay for employés in the 
clerical department ; while in the editorial rooms young men, having 
a college education, are glad to give their whole time for $10 weekly, 
a cashier can command from $12 to $20, a business manager from 
$25 to $30, and the office lad $2.50 to $3. In the mercantile world 
a saleswoman or salesman receives from $6 to $10 weekly, a cash girl 
or boy from $2°50 to $3.50, pay in many houses being dependent 
upon agility. The best paid persons in large business houses are the 
advertising managers or agents. An Englishman occupying such a 
position in a leading store in Philadelphia received $7000, or £1400, 
salary yearly, and the same sum would be cheerfully paid by any 
large house for a thoroughly competent man. The salaries of pro- 
fessionals, except upon the stage, rarely reach that sum, although 
one or two editors receive its equivalent. 

Doctors’ fees are not greatly in excess of those in London. The 
ordinary charge for a patient visited is $5, and for one calling to 
see either doctor or dentist from $2 upwards. Nurses, if competent, 
secure as much as $20 or $25 weekly with all expenses paid ; indeed, 
private nursing affords an excellent opportunity for ladies seeking 
employment in this country. 

If we attempt to sum up the favourable features of American 
life, we shall find them in the one direction already hinted at, in 
‘‘ possibilities.” I have no hesitation in saying that any competent 
person can make a living in this country in almost any field, for the 
simple reason that competency is rarer here than in Europe, and that 
real capacity is as a result more valued. 

A want of thoroughness distinguishes the ordinary American, due 
no doubt largely to the somewhat superficial nature of public school 
education ; at the same time, keen, sharp ability, especially money- 
getting ability, is common, and this is traceable to the same edu- 
cational system that gives an undue prominence to arithmetic, the 
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standing of the scholars being largely determined by their quickness 
in figures. From my own somewhat varied experience, and a wide 
opportunity for comparison, I am therefore inclined to think that the 
essential difference between the labour markets of the two countries 
lies not in wages or their values, but in the elasticity of the social 
order, which makes it possible for any competent worker to pass from 
one field of labour to another. 

The position of the young Englishman already mentioned is an 
example of this; from being a “hand” in a varnish factory, he 
became book-keeper in a wholesale clothing house, and is now, I 
believe, a store-keeper on his own account. And in my own experi- 
ence as a bread-winner, I have found it possible to combine satisféc- 
torily literary ability and business knowledge, and by such combina- 
tion to secure an income which probably neither would ever have 
yielded me in London. The same elasticity of course makes it much 
easier to place young men and women satisfactorily. Teachers com- 
mand very fair salaries, and, if competent, have always the chance 
before them of starting a private school or entering into partnership ; 
as an average they can command $2 an hour for ordinary instruction, 
while professors of music and languages exact higher rates. But the 
fact that they are teachers, or nurses, or clerks will not weigh 
against them socially. They can secure enjoyments and opportuni- 
ties which in Europe will be out of their reach, and they will never 
“‘be reminded of their place,” for the simple reason that in demo- 
cratic America no one “has a place,” except perhaps among the far- 
famed Four Hundred. 

My account of the American labour market may appear optimistic 
in view of recent revelations of the sweating system, but as the 
result of a personal experience it may have a value. Handicapped 
by bad health, having three children dependent. upon me, I have 
found it possible to provide for myself and them, and to place them 
in excellent positions where they are in their turn self-supporting, in 


a country in which I was an alien, to which I had only one or two- 


business introductions, and where ten years ago I had neither friends 
nor even acquaintances. Such an experience in itself. is sufficient 
answer to the question with which this article started ; for the same 
result could certainly not have been achieved in the same time in 
England, even by a native with many friends. This result is due, 
in my opinion, as I have suggested, not to the fact that wages are 
higher, or their money value greater (which may be questioned), but 
to those elastic possibilities which foster effort and ambition. and 
make success an honourable thing worth striving for, and valuable 
when attained. 
Janet E. Runtz-Rees. 
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OLD ITALY versus YOUNG ITALY. 


THERE are some of our countrymen who continually cry, in the 
language of Burke, that the age of chivalry is past, and that of 
sophisters, calculators, and economists has succeeded; that we have 
become so grossly matter-of-fact that there is no romance left in the 
world. They even insinuate—and this is the unkindest cut of ail— 
that our courage is not to be compared to that of our ancestors, and 
that 


“ Men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old.” 


Carlyle once called modern England, ‘“ Mother of dead dogs,” but 
this is an extreme case. Generally speaking, the worshippers of the 
past and scorners of the present can tolerate the modern spirit in 
England ; Philistinish and vulgar as it may be, it is still a comfort- 
able sort of thing which seems to go along with the progress of 
civilisation, and they like their own country to be prosperous. 

But a modern Italy is more than they can stand patiently. Mr. 
Ruskin curses the modern Italian every time he sees him; and the 
other day, on the opening of a new tramway round the Viale dei 
Colli at Florence, an English lady screamed at the conductors, 
Maledetti, Maledetti! The world is familiar with the sentiments of 
the renowned novelist who has fixed her residence in the fair city of 
the Arno, who sends forth periodically a prolonged cry of anguish 
over the vanishing relics of the past, the poetry and the romance 
which once distinguished the country, and which is being stamped 
out by the brutal determination of modern Italians to consult their 
own material comfort and convenience at every cost. 

While in Rome, once a city of churches, monasteries, purple- 
robed cardinals and picturesque mendicants, now a capital full of 
busy, bustling, energetic, excavating, tram-travelling people, the 
presiding genius of the past is Mr. Marion Crawford, who shows his 
discontent in less hysteric, but not less bitter attacks on the Piedmon- 
tese, who it seems are altogether responsible for the disagreeable 
changes that have taken place. (And he is not the only American 
who attacks modern Italy.) 

The Romans, he says, are Conservative; they have a “ profound 
reverence for cardinals ;” while the Piedmontese scoff at all religion.’ 


1 Marzio’s Crucifix. 
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Cardinals and religion being synonymous terms, of course there is 
nothing to be said in defence of these sacrilegious Northerns who 
have kicked up such a dust in the holy city. 

Forty years ago Italy was still a delightfully interesting place. 
It is true there were not the same opportunities of studying romantic 
and tragic crime as had existed in the Cinquecento and later. A 
modern cardinal could not put out the eyes of his younger brother 
because a fair lady had remarked on their beauty without exciting 
unpleasant comment in society. And a modern Duke of Sforza 
would never have ventured to do the deeds of his ancestors.. For 
example, one of them invited his fair and gifted wife, an improvisa- 
trice, to entertain his company at one of his castles by singing her 
own ballads. When the guests had dispersed he entered the apart- 
ments of the duchess with an affectionate greeting, put his arms 
round her neck and silenced the sweet singer for ever in his tigerish 
embrace. 

Such tragedies as these were no longer of common occurrence 
forty or fifty years ago; but Italy was still unspoiled for the roman- 
tic and artistic traveller. She was eminently picturesque in her 
ruins and her rags, and the atmosphere was full of romance. Those 
were the days of Austrian oppressors and petty native tyrants; the 
days of Camorra Carbonari, and conspirators of every sort. Whena 
gentleman wished to make a journey from Siena to Florence—now 
a prosaic transit of four hours by train—he confessed himself and 
made his testament, being certain of encountering brigands on the 
way. For brigands were a real power in the country, and made 
treaties with the Governments of the States where they abode. It 
was blood-curdling to hear some of the stories that were told of them 
when they swooped down on a village, a convent, or a school to 
plunder, devastate and carry off captives to the mountains. And 
how exciting it was for a man to attend a moonlight meeting con- 
vened in an ancient aqueduct, to plan the assassination of a tyrant, 
swearing on crossed daggers, to hide in wells, to make hair-breadth 
escapes shooting down Sbirri; to stop a cardinal’s coach on the 
lonely hill-side and frighten the wits across in him; to hobnob with 
bandits in their caves! How thrilling to hear that a companion had 
been torn from his distracted family and carried off (with com- 
promising papers) to the Holy Office to be tortured into giving the 
names of his associates, or to know that he was suffering prolonged 
misery for his friends’ sake and honours! And the consolation, only 
a fevered sleep and a dream of throttling Metternich or Antonelli! 

Yes, all these elements of romance have vanished with the good 
old times, and the general prosiness of life, railways, telegraphs, news- 
papers, publicity of every sort, and it must be owned a certain 
respect for law, which is the dryest and prosiest thing in the world, 
have reduced the admirers of Old Italy to the lamentable condition of 
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having to burrow in the past for subjects of interest, and ignore as 
far as possible the present inhabitants of the country. They study 
the arts of Italy, her monuments, her churches, her medizval 
saints, her medizval sinners, but the living people, no, they are too 
odiously modern and obtrusively out of place in this ancient land. 
Italy was a dead and buried country, she was crumbling to ashes, 
some of her remains were preserved in museums, they had sung re- 
quiems over her as a ‘‘lone mother of dead empires,” ‘ Niobe of 
nations,” ‘‘ chaos of ruins, broken thrones and temples,” &. And 
after all to find she was alive, and claimed a place in the modern 
social system. It was disgusting to the lover of the picturesque to 
find his ideas all turned topsy-turvy, and it was disturbing to the 
archeological mind to discover that there were any Romans but 
those whose skulls were being dug up on the Appian way. The 
revivification of Italy was an unpleasant fact to those people. They 
felt like the Aunt in Aurora Leigh :— 


“ She could not say 
I had no business with a sort of soul, 
But plainly she objected.” 


We can sympathise with them to a certain extent, but to under- 
stand their feelings fully we should try to imagine what ours would 
be if Queen Cleopatra got up, shook off her mummy wraps, walked out 
of the British Museum and into Westminster demanding to be re- 
instated in her rights, thereby causing fresh complications in the 
Egyptian Question. 

Jesting apart, every age has its romantic poetic side for those 
who can perceive it, and feel it. We recognise this fact in wee: 
of English life. It is an English poet who: has said :— 


“T do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his own times, 
And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 
Past moat and drawbridge into castle court.” 


And why should Italians be condemned to walk for ever under the 
incubus of ancestral traditions? They had posed long enough in 
picturesque rags for Europe to pity, paint, and admire, ‘“‘ with the 
comparative praise which means the absolute scorn.” 

‘A spirit of manly independence and practical good sense seized 
hold of them after they had regained their liberty, and in disgust 
for the 7véle they had been so long condemned to play, and eagerness 
to overtake the other nations in the race of’ Civilisation, they are 
heedlessly sweeping away some interesting landmarks of the past 
which might be spared, but many of the innovations complained of 
are the inevitable results of increased population and trade. 

Be this as it may, the student, unless wilfully blind, cannot fail 
to find abundant material to excite interest and ‘admiration in the 
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story of modern Italy—a thrilling drama to all those concerned in it, 
and hardly less so to the sympathetic foreigner who entered into the 
spirit of the national movement. Mrs. Browning’s works can show 
what an inspiring theme it was for a poet of large heart and sympa- 
thies. It ought not to be less so to a romance writer. In working 
out the redemption of their country, the Italians displayed more 
heroism than, if properly used, would fill a whole library of romances. 
Every schoolboy knows of the cruel imprisonment, so nobly borne, of 
Silvio Pellico in Venice, and Poerio, on the rock of S, Stefano, near 
Naples. ‘These cases of suffering for a great cause could be multiplied 
by the hundred. Every town and village had its record of gallant 
and pathetic episodes. In every walk of life both men and wonien 
showed a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of admiration. When I hear 
people lamenting the absence of the elements of romance which were 
present under the old régime, and wishing the evil days back again, 
I am tempted to remind them that there are spirit-stirring themes 
enough for those who care to seek them. And it is a matter of sur- 
prise that they have not been used by other novelists than the Italian 
Ruffini. For heroes their difficulty would be to choose among so 
many; neither would there be any lack of heroines. Let us men- 
tion one or two historic cases. ‘The mother of the Cairoli family, 
who had all the heroism of a Roman matron with the tenderness of 
a Christian, gave her five gallant sons to the national cause when it 
seemed a desperate one. our of them perished one by one ; and the 
eldest might have been killed dozens of times; but though wounded, 
he survived through all dangers, and lived to be Prime Minister of 
Italy, and to perform, late in life, one more gallant deed which gave 
the crowning touch to his glorious career. The first year of Umberto’s 
reign, he was in the carriage with the royal family on the occasion of 
their entry into Naples, when an attempt was made on the king’s life. 
Unarmed as he was, he threw himself upon the desperate assassin, 
and received in his own person the dagger-thrust meant for the heart 
of his king. As the carriage moved slowly on through the crowded 
streets of cheering people—ignorant of what had happened—he sat 
calmly smiling while his blood flowed profusely. He would have 
smiled thus if they were the last drops of blood distilled from his 
heart. He never entirely recovered from the effects of this wound, 
and died only a year ago. 

The story of Count Confalonieri, if less known abroad, is not less 
interesting than that of Silvio Pellico, and is made still more touch- 
ing by his wife’s devotion to him during his long imprisonment in 
Spielberg fortress : 

“On which the Lombard women hung the rose 
Of her sweet soul by its own dewy weight, 
To feel the dungeon round her sunshine close ; 
And pining so, died early, yet too late 
For what she suffered !” 
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The prisoner was carried to Vienna for the purpose of a private inter- 
view with Metternich, in which the wily diplomat tried every art to 
extract from the Count matter to compromise Prince Charles Albert 
of Piedmont. He promised him liberty, absolute secrecy, amnesty 
for some of his friends, if he would give him the information he 
desired ; but he chose Spielberg, where he lay for ten years, and 
when at last he returned to his desolate home, his wife having died 
broken-hearted, his health was so ruined that he did not long 
survive her. 

To cite one more well-known case. The wife of Professor Set- 
tembrini, of Naples, was a young and beautiful woman with two 
children, when her husband was carried off to 8. Stefano, where, for 
seven years, he herded with criminals. During that time, she only 
saw him once; but she lived alone to comfort and sustain him by 
her letters, and to labour for his liberation. It would be difficult to 
find in any romance passages more beautiful and touching than the 
correspondence between this husband and wife. Settembrini like 
Poerio had refused to come out of prison, except on honourable con- 
ditions. He would not confess that he had committed treason, and 
ask King Ferdinand’s pardon; for that “ would put Italy in the 
wrong, put Mr. Gladstone and all our foreign friends in the wrong. 
If there is no other door out of prison than this, I shall stay where 
I am.” 

These and such like are noble themes for the romancist. But the 
admirer of Old Italy cannot see it. The men who emancipated 
their country by honourable means and heroic struggles have no 
attraction for him. To have any claim on his respect or regard one 
should at least have 

“ Lain for a century dead.” 


He thrills over the bones of an anchorite, and passes unnoticed the 
most important events in contemporary history. 


“The serious sacred meaning 
And full use of freedom for a nation ” 


—when that nation is not his own—he has little conception of, and 
cares more for a bit of old pottery to hang on his wall than the 
battle of liberty which has been fought out under his eyes. Happily 
the day has dawned after the long night of sorrow and shame; and 
Young Italy, even though she has made some mistakes, can still 
afford to smile at her carping critics. 

G. S. GopkIn. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: BELLES LETTRES. 


DakWIN said that ‘‘ no one could be a good observer unless he was 
an active theoriser.” The remark—the fruit of experience—is not 
only true, as he meant it, but, like so many of Darwin's apparently 
simple remarks, reaches far beyond its original application, and 
serves to explain and connect mental characteristics which at first 
sight appear inconsistent and even conflicting. M. Emile Zola fur- 
nishes a case in point.’ In him we have both the observer and 
the theoriser, « outrance. His close observation is attested by a 
thousand touches of Nature scattered broadcast over every work he 
has written, and his active theorising is the main cause of that 
distorting atmosphere which pervades his presentations of men and 
manners. One isstruck with admiration by the constant recurrence 
of profoundly natural incidents and traits of character; and yet one 
closes the book with a sense that in the ensemble there is something 
wrong. ola’s world is not the real world. The explanation of this 
seeming discrepancy is that he observes through his theories, as 
through coloured spectacles ; and for him the world takes the sombre 
and crapulous hue which he expects to see in it. It is not so much 
that he paints vice and crime with too highly charged a brush. but 
that he paints a world where all is vice and crime, taking no note 
of the numerous and important exceptions; yet without them society 
would be dissolved and cease to be. It all comes of M. Zola’s posing 
before himself and before his readers as a scientific sociologist. He 
is the great moral surgeon demonstrating to his class; he talks of 
“‘ using the scalpel,” of laying his subjects ‘‘tout palpitants” upon 
the dissecting-table. 

But while largely endowed with the qualities that make a success- 
ful novelist—keen powers of observation and an exuberant imagina- 
tion—his equipment as a man of science is by no means so complete. 
He lacks the caution engendered by the habitual practice of delicate 
experiments, the distrust of hasty generalisations, and, above all, he 
wants that faculty so transcendently possessed by Darwin—‘ the 
power of never letting exceptions pass unnoticed.” With M. Zola 
they seem always to pass unnoticed, and the result is that he depicts 
a world not only not real, but, fortunately, not possible. ‘To none 
of M. Zola’s works do these strictures so closely apply as to La 


1 La Béte humaine. Par Emile Zola. Charpentier et Cie., Kditeurs. 
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Bete humaine. The characters are one and all so steeped in vice and 
crime that, if any one of them stops short of murder, the reader 
warms to him as to an innocent and meritorious being, though he, 
or she (for the women are no better than the men), may be guilty 
of every other offence in the Decalogne. As a realistic picture of 
society, of any class and of any country, the book is misleadingly 
inaccurate, for only exceptional and morbid specimens of humanity 
are depicted, and taken as a work of imaginative art, of which only 
the details have been studied from real life, it is wanting in relief, 
contrast, and light and shade. Another defect in La Béte humaine 
—one which we do not remember to have noticed in any of its 
predecessors—is that in it M. Zola has seized upon the passing 
incidents of the day—the actualités which have gone the round of 
the newspapers—and transplanted them bodily into his story, Thus, 
in the secret murder of the ‘‘ Président Grandmorin,” by ‘‘Roubaud ” 
and his wife, we have an echo of that mysterious murder in a railway 
carriage some years ago, which the French police have never yet 
succeeded in unravelling. In “Jacques Lantier,” the engineer, we 
have a reminiscence of those youthful criminals—little more than 
boys—about whom the Parisian press had so much to say, who 
boasted in their examinations that from their infancy they had always 
had the uncontrollable longing to shed blood. The working up of 
such materials in such a way is a grave defect in any romance that 
aspires to be a work of art ; it argues a poverty of invention. It 
is a sort of literary living from hand to mouth, which we should not 
have expected in so careful awriter as M. Emile Zola. But though 
La Béte humaine cannot, in our opinion, take rank among its author’s 
masterpieces, it must be allowed that it contains many passages of 
singular dramatic power. Among such stands forth pre-eminent 
the weird winter journey of the Express from Havre to Paris, when 
the engineer, Jaques Lantier, fights his way mile by mile through 
the ever-thickening snow, and only succumbs when his beloved engine, 
“ La Lise,” breaks down, crippled for ever. The whole episode is 
wonderfully related. The desperate struggle, both of man and 
machine, against the impassable, pitiless, enshrouding snow has all 
the breathless interest of the narrative of a hand-to-hand encounter, 
and the final defeat and death (as Zola tells the tale, one can use no 
other word) of “La Lise” are in the highest degree pathetic. One 
looks on the engine as a faithful beast who bursts her heart in devoted 
efforts, and dies to satisfy her master. But, in this daring personi- 
fication of an inert machine, where is M. Zola’s realism ? 


Master of his Fate’ is one of the many tales, now so much in 
vogue, turning on “occultism,” or “ hypnotism.” The name is as 
difficult to determine as is the nature—or indeed the existence—of 

2 Master of his Fate. By J. Maclaren Cobban. Blackwood. 1890. 
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the thing it expresses. Call it what you will, it is a subject needing 
rigid and searching scientific investigation—not idle talk. In the 
meantime, it is a godsend for novelists at a loss for a sensational 
agency ; for in our present ignorance -of the real scope and limits 
of hypnotism, they can make it play what part they please. It 
has pleased Mr. Maclaren Cobban to imagine a man who, by the 
aid of some unknown form of magnetic\influence, contrives perpetually 
to renew his youth, at the expense of victims whom he throws into a 
sort of trance, in which they are found by passers-by, unconscious 
and all but dead, robbed of their vitality, which their mesmeriser has 
absorbed. ‘The robber of vital force is evidently meant to impress 
the reader as a mysterious being—at once charming and awful— 
endowed with all the vast and varied knowledge of an Admirable 
Crichton. But the thing is a misfire: he is but a melodramatic 
poseur. We suppose he proves himself to be Muster of his Fate by 
drowning himself in the last chapter. Fortunately, Mr. Cobban’s 
invasion of the wondrous realms of ‘ occultism ” only extends over a 
volume of 247 pages, and the print is large. 


Mr. Howells’ books are always worth reading. His unceasing 
minute analysis may not be-—is not, in our opinion—the highest form 
of fiction. There is a certain miévrerie in his treatment ; his work 
is fine rather than powerful ; there is too little action, and too much 
refining upon the motives of action. Still no school of fiction is 
unacceptable, if it is but good of its kind; and it must be confessed 
that Mr. Howells’ work is about the best of its kind. So, with all 
his defects, which he himself probably regards as merits,the name of 
Mr. Howells on a title-page is always welcome; for it promises plea- 
sant and wholesome reading, and the promise is always kept. In 
A Hazard of New Fortunes’ there is even more analysis and less 
incident than usual ; but we are presented with well-drawn types of 
American character of the most diverse kinds, drawn from all parts 
of the Union, and from the most widely separated social strata. 
Boston, New York, the South, the West, all have their representa- 
tives, depicted with the fineness of touch and the truth in portraiture 
in which Mr. Howells is almost unrivalled. We have, too, a careful 
study of a family of American nowveaua: riches mal dégrossis, still 
awkward with the rusticity of their native village—hardly, under 
their clumsily donned luxury and finery, cleansed from the soil stains 
of the little farm where they lived and laboured until the father 
grew suddenly rich by a “boom” in “ natural gas.” Towards the 
end of the second volume we do get some incident; but it is of a 
tragic nature, and introduced more to illustrate character than for 
any other purpose. The best, because the most amusing, and 


‘A Hozard of New Kortunes: a Novel. By William D. Howells. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. 1889. 
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probably the most typical, character in the book is ‘‘ Fulkerson,” 
the slangy, witty, genial, buoyant organiser of the magazine Hvery 
other Week. Every one who has had American friends or acquaint- 
ances must have known some one more or less like “ Fulkerson.” 
He seems the most unpromising material for anything like romance; 
yet, strange to say, the little incidental scene—begun on a matter of 
business, and unexpectedly ending in love—between him and the 
Southern girl he eventually marries, is the prettiest and most tonching 
bit in all the two volumes. 


We quite agree with Messrs. Lang and Sylvester’ in deploring 
the distaste manifested by the English public for short stories; but 
we also think with them that ‘it is not probable that the stories in 
this little collection will win many English readers to an affection 
for the conte.” The translation is, no doubt, more scholarly and 
generally of higher quality than the majority of translations from the 
French, though the translators would be the first to acknowledge that 
it still leaves something to be desired. Translation, as they truly 
say, is an art that has never yet been discovered. But the stories 
are, in our opinion, badly chosen: they seem to have been selected 
for their style rather than for the human interest attaching to the 
story itself; and style is notoriously untranslatable. All the stories 
are by distinguished writers, past or present ; but some of the earlier 
writers have grown slightly démoddés. Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse 
does not read so well to-day as it did twenty years ago, and much 
of even Balzac’s work does not pass scathless through the ordeal of 
being re-read after an interval of, say, a quarter of a century. When 
the same test is applied to our own literature, it is fatal to Bulwer, 
while Scott is, as a matter of course, untouched by it, and neither 
Dickens nor Thackeray suffers materially. Another fault, from our 
point of view, of Messrs. Lang and Sylvester’s selection is that the 
stories are too uniformly lugubrious. A volume of short stories, each 
more dismal than the other, certainly does not tend to désopiler la 
rate, nor to popularise the conte. The only exception in the present 
volume is the tale by About, These Lots for Sale, and it seems to us 
the best in the vecueuil, perhaps by reason of the contrast. 


Isaac Eller’s Money? is one of the best one volume novels we have 
met with for some time. It introduces us to a class that has hitherto 
escaped being dealt with, as such, in fiction—the Frankfort Jews 
who settle in London and make fortunes there. Mrs. Dean evidently 
describes them from intimate personal knowledge. The peculiar type, 
both moral and physical, is keenly and finely hit off; the original, 


' The Dead Leman, and other Tales from the French, By Andrew Lang and Paul 
Sylvester. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 
* Isaac Eller’s Money. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 1889. 
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ineradicable Jew nature, with a Germanic Frenchiness engrafted on 
it—the dark-skinned, fleshy, undersized men, with heavy features, 
and a purely positive outlook on life—a contempt for everything 
that is not money-making, or solid material luxury. Then, the 
Eastern-eyed, attractive girls, developing in later life into matrons 
whose embonpoint often encloses and effaces their youthful charms— 
their inborn skill in dress, in accordance with an ideal entirely 
un-English. It is not often that we find a race so closely and piti- 
lessly dissected by a main de maitre. Add to this, that Mrs. Dean 
writes unusually well, and that a charming story, in which the 
hero and heroine, entirely sympathetic, are more English than 
Jewish, runs through the little volume, and we think we have 
said enough to justify the unqualified praise with which our notice 
opened. 


In Dr. Hermione * the scene opens in an old country house, sup- 
posed to be somewhere near the Lake District, but it isa Lake 
District de fantaisie. No one who knows the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland dales and fells will recognise them as they are 
depicted in Lady Hermione. A little bit of local colour is attempted 
by the introduction of Dr. Gibson’s pretty dialect ballad, “ Mappen I 
may,” which runs through one part of the book, like a refrain ; but 
neither the dales nor the dalesmen are like themselves. The chief 
actors in the little plot are Dr. Hermione, a young lady doctor ; her 
friend and protégée, a ‘‘ Girton girl” ; two officers—a major and a 
subaltern—just returned from foreign service ; and Dr. Jones, an old 
family doctor, who is universal friend and adviser, The scene changes 
occasionally to London, where another doctor appears on the field, a 
man of advanced modern ideas, a philanthropist and a Socialist. He 
it was who had been mainly instrumental in inducing Hermione 
to get herself dubbed M.D.; he would have kept her by his 
side in London, and probably married her, but for the energetic 
interference of Dr. Jones, who had wisely prevailed upon her to 
return to her own country and exercise her skill upon her own 
people. We are not going to tell the story, for in it lies the 
interest of the book. But the little drama, which opened in the 
North of England, is closed in Egypt, whither the officers had been 
despatched on duty, and the ladies, duly escorted by Dr. Jones, had 
followed, as hospital nurses. The moral is that lady doctors and 
“sweet girl graduates” are, after all, very like what their mothers 
were before them, and that, despite of diplomas and university 
degrees, ‘love will still be lord of all.” 


One of the generic features of the one volume novel, that seems 
to be rapidly taking the place of the orthodox three volumes, is that it 
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contains a minimum of irrelevant matter. Want of space necessitates 
compression, and, generally speaking, everything is made subsidiary 
to the development of the plot: every conversation bears upon it, 
either directly, by forwarding the action, or indirectly, by revealing 
the characters and purposes of the actors. Even the descriptions 
of scenes and places are, for the most part, merely incidental, 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing more clearly to the reader's 
comprehension the events about to be enacted in them, ‘This is, 
according to our theory of the novelist’s art, the great advantage of 
the one volume novel. But John Orlebar' is an entire exception to 
the rule. The ‘ padding” so exceeds the story that, out of the 293 
pages which the volume contains, we doubt whether fifty pages 
have any bearing on the dénouement. It is true that it is good 
‘“‘ padding "—up to a certain point. But there is too much strain- 
ing after brilliance and smartness. In the dialogue especially there 
is too obvious effort to be witty and striking and profound, so that 
the speakers cease to be natural, and sometimes become enigmatical. 
Then, too, all the principal talkers—the Bishop, the Doctor, and 
John Orlebar himself—talk too much alike, and all equally abound 
in Latin (and sometimes even in Greek) quotations. For our own 
part, we cannot get rid of an uneasy sense of the constant presence 
of the author—it is always he, and not one of his creations, who is 
talking, talking, talking—airing his learning, and endeavouring to 
astonish and dazzle us. In the meantime, the story—perhaps, to 
superior minds, a matter of minor importance—comes badly off. It 
opens briskly enough, and progresses, with some interruptions, till 
John Orlebar makes his declaration of love, and is summarily 
rejected. After that, the stoppages are as long and as frequent: 
as those of a Parliamentary train. ‘Till, almost at the end of the 
book, the rest of the story—nearly the whole of it, indeed—comes 
with a rush, and is despatched in the fewest words possible. We 
do not call such a method of telling a story, artistic; nor, to our 
mind, is there such transcendent merit, either in the dialogue, or in 
the delineation of character, as to atone for the enormous pre- 
ponderance of irrelevant matter. Of the talk we have already 
expressed our opinion, and though the characters of John Orlebar 
and Pakenham are sympathetic and fairly well drawn, they are not 
markedly original. Much the same may be said of the Bishop, and 
of the group of clergy presented; they are well drawn, but we 
cannot think that they bear comparison, either in truth to nature, 
insight, or humour, with Trollope’s clerical sketches in The Warden, 
or Barchester Towers. 


In the three volumes of short stories linked together under the 


1 Johu Orlebar, Cl. Psy Author of Culmshire Fol. Second edition. Cassell & Co. 
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title of Neighbours on the Green'—one neighbour telling the adven- 
tures that befell some of the others—Mrs. Oliphant proves that time 
has not taken anything from her powers as a writer, nor lessened 
her charm as a narrator. As of old, she is, in each story, a little 
slow in what sailors call “getting under way”; but as the plot 
thickens, and the interest deepens, the style becomes more rapid and 
animated, the reader’s sympathies are soon thoroughly enlisted, and 
he yields willingly to the spell of the veteran novelist, who, in the 
accurate delineation of small unsalient traits of individual character, 
and in the skilful development of plot, has not many rivals enemy 
the younger generation of romance writers. 


Faithful and C Tnfaithful,” originally published in America, under 
the title of Divorce, is a story ‘‘ with a purpose,” and, like all such 
stories, whatever may be its merit as a polemical engine, it is neces- 
sarily more or less of a failure as a work of fiction. For the true 
office of fiction is to give a picture of human life—not to harp on one 
phase of it. No doubt the scandalous facility with which divorce can 
be obtained in some States of the American Union is a crying evil, 
and amply justifies Miss Lee’s strictures. But it seems to us that if 
she had held a brief for divorcé she could not have more strongly 
set forth its advantages, and even its needfulness, in certain cases, 
than in Faithful and Unfaithful. It isa dreary, depressing tale— 
fateful from the first. The wife is a finely conceived study of a 
noble, conscientious woman; she is endowed with nearly every 
virtue ; her faith in her husband is all but miraculous, considering 
that she is highly intelligent, and, on other subjects, clear-sighted. 
Her love for him is inexhaustible—beyond his power to kill. Still, 
we cannot suppress a lurking doubt whether she was altogether a 
comfortable woman to live with—an entirely satisfying and sufficing 
companion. She is terribly “earnest”; there seems to be no fun 
in her composition. She gives one the idea of being an admirable 
support and refuge to fly to in times of trouble, but hardly the gay, 
easy, restful comrade of a man’s lighter hours, which luckily far 
outnumber the dark and critical moments of life. It. is just pos- 
sible that she might have proved fatiguing even to a much better 
man than Gilbert Travers. To him she was not merely fatiguing 
—she was a living reproach. All her ideals and sentiments were 
above his head, and life with her was a perpetual strain; so 
being a man whose one rule of conduct was his own pleasure, he 
left her. His character is very cleverly conceived and presented. 
Those who have read Daudet’s Za Lutte pour la Vie will understand 
him at once when we say that he is a sort of Yankee ‘“ Paul 


* Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant. In three volumes. London: Mac- 
aes 1889. 
Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee. London: Macmillan. 1889. 
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Astier” ; but, until nearly the end of the book, he is far more of a 
hypocrite than his French prototype. He has all Paul Astier’s 
cleverness and attractiveness, his masterfulness, his unpitying selfish- 
ness, and his unutterable baseness—one of his acquaintances speaks 
of him as ‘‘ the meanest hound in human form I ever came across.” 
To bind such a soulless being to an innocent, high-minded, tender- 
hearted woman, means a life of intolerable torture for both. Surely, 
divorce is the lesser evil. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of Tor Wesrwnster Review 1s occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely, 
on special points of great practical concern, both from the Kditors and from 
each other.} 





THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 


In reference to this subject of increasingly large importance certain 
definite schemes have been put before the public in the Manchester 
programme, the London Liberal and Radical Union programme, the 
“ Palliatives ” of the Socialists, and the claims of the Labour Party : 
the matter of these programmes can be divided into two groups— 
political and social. The effect of the former will be to put more 
power in the hands of the masses of the people. The scope of the 
latter aims somewhat indirectly at ameliorating the condition of the 
working man. Without criticising in detail, the various suggestions 
contained in these several schemes, I wish to discuss briefly the follow- 
ing propositions, placed in interrogative form : 

1. Does the labourer get his fair share of the profit, which his 
labour contributes to produce ? 

2. If not, why not ? 

3. Cannot any means be devised by which he may be enabled to 
receive his due and just share ? 

In regard to the first question, there is a general consensus of 
opfnion that the labourer does not get his fair share. Indeed, if 
he did, we should not have the strange phenomenon of extreme 
wealth on the one hand, and extreme poverty on the other, and the 
present great labour question would not have arisen. In regard to 
the second, it is worthy of note that past legislation has been in the 
hands of those who were possessed of property in one shape or 
another. Laws concerning offences against property have been 
always far reaching and, in former times, barbarously severe ; and 
though the cruelty of such laws has been largely removed by recent 
legislation there is still much left to be desired. Landlords and 
capitalists have never given adequate attention to providing proper 
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protection to labour. Yet labour may be considered a mental or 
physical, as distinguished from material, property. ‘The only legis- 
lative protection given to labour—and that only partial—is copyright 
and patent right. These are limited in their period, on the main 
ground that the whole community should not be deprived of the 
benefit: of the genius of the inventor or author by allowing to him a 
perpetual property or monopoly in his production. I am not dis- 
cussing here the merit of this argument ; I only want to state the 
fact that the possession of a patent, or copyright property is limited 
in period by legislators, while the same legislators, owners of 
material property, have made property in material wealth, land, &c., 
perpetual, and have not deemed it necessary to give the benefit of 
such material property to the whole community after a limited period. 

They do not seem to have considered, that invention or authorship, 
or any other form of labour property, is as valuable and important to 
its possessor, or to the community, as their material property is to 
themselves and the community. We often read and hear about the 
sacredness of property, and the necessity and importance of it to 
civilisation and progress. Now, whatever may, or may not be the 
sacredness of material property, perpetually possessed by individuals, 
property in labour (mental or physical) is the more sacred of the 
two. It is possessed by an indefeasible right. While, on the one 
hand, all the materials and forces of the earth exist outside of man 
or woman for the common inheritance, use, and good of all, labour 
property exists in only each individual. He or she comes into the 
world equipped with, and possessed of, the capacity for mental and 
physical labour. It is his or her own peculiar and sacred property. 
The whole power of the State, from the policeman to the Courts of 
Justice and the Army, is there to protect your penny. But.when a 
man does not give me my due and just share of the wealth which I 
have helped in producing by mind or body, the law helps him in the 
fraud. He may pile up wealth for himself from my share, and suc- 
ceed to social position and a title. 

It is said that the labourer enters into a free contract, when he 
agrees to work at a certain wage or pay. ‘The more appropriate 
expression, however, would be “ forced contract.” The obligation 
of the labourer to live and to support a wife and children leaves him 
no choice. He is forced to accept anything he can get. In the 
so-called “free contracts” the element of fairness is entirely want- 
ing. The stronger party—the employer—uses his power as far as 
he possibly can for his own benefit. He considers it right to give 
the least possible to, and to get the utmost possible from, labour. 
The labourer is generally helpless, and more so in the present com- 
plicated and subdivided specialities of labour. ‘The labourer is 
compelled by law to respect material property, whether he starves 
and perishes or not. But on the other hand, he has no legislative 
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recognition of his own right to have his fair share in what he 
helps to produce. He is left to fight and struggle, to strike 
and starve, as he best may. What then should be done? ‘The 
answer appears to be clear. Give as much legislative protection 
to labour property as is given to material property. Mr. John 
Morley, in his speech at Dundee on December 9 last, said :— 
“ All that we want, all that Radicals—practical Radicals—want 
is social justice. The duty of the Stafe is to enforce and exact 
justice.” I ask, then, this statesman and the State to do justice 
to labour property, to give it the same protection as is given 
to material property, to give “equality of chance”—to use Mr. 
Morley’s own words—to the two kinds of property. Mr. Morley’ 
has no fear of the masses doing or claiming anything wrong. He 
says:—‘* The people want nothing but justice. I have abundant 
opportunities of coming in contact with large masses of them, and 
I say without fear of contradiction, that in the working population 
of England and Scotland, there is no envy, no desire to pull down, 
to do wrong either to the rich or the great, or to one another.” 

The greater then is the duty on the part of ‘the rich and the 
great,” of the statesman and the State, to the sacred labour-property 
of these “our people,” in whom ‘‘‘there is no envy, no desire to pull 
down, to do wrong either to the rich or great.” 

How then can this justice be done? ‘The people have now, if 
they can realise it, acquired sufficient power by their vote, They are 
also by education beginning to understand intelligently their rights 
and duties. The time very likely is not very far distant when the 
legislature will be so constituted as to compel the redress of the 
wrongs to labour, and perhaps not in the same mood as at present 
towards the rich and the great. But is it necessary to wait for 
that time, and to allow the continuance of the wrongs to the masses 
and of their struggles and strikes, and starvations and heart-rending 
misery, and concomitantly of the loss of wealth to the whole country 
occasioned thereby, through the stoppage of industry and production ? 
Is there no remedy ? 

We may first see what attempts have been made towards that 
object. There is the Act of 1824 ‘‘ to consolidate and amend the laws 
relative to the arbitration of disputes between masters and workmen.” 
Whatever else that Act provided it left out the vital point of deciding 
the fair share of the labourer. It did not meet the want and 
remained a dead letter. Lord St. Leonards’ Act of 1867 and the 
Act of 1872 followed the lines of the voluntary practice of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, and have in effect been of very little good. 
Soon after the Act of 1824 voluntary arbitration and conciliation 
began to be resorted to to some extent in a few industries. This move- 
ment received a strong impetus from Mr. Mundella’s efforts in 1860 
in Nottingham, and has become more firmly fixed in the iron and coal 
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trades. I have several reports of arbitrations conducted by Dr. Spence 
Watson, under “the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation of the 
manufactured iron trade of the North of England.” One of these 
cases is as recent as November 1888. That these Boards have done 
some good in the trades in which they are established cannot be 
doubted. But they do not become general because they fail in the 
essential point of determining the fair share of labour. The late and 
present existing strikes, in London and elsewhere, show that these 
Boards have not supplied and cannot adequately supply the want of 
redressing the balance claimable by labour. - They are only a makeshift. 
At the best the decisions of the arbitrators are simply compromises 
without any fair basis or system of principle. The main principle 
upon which these cases are chiefly decided is laid down in these words 
of an arbitrator, “ the realised selling price of iron as shown by the 
figures taken out by the Accountant of the Board may be considered 
the principal factor in the regulation of wages.” Now the basis of 
price cannot be satisfactory. It is quite possible that either by a 
fall in the raw material, or a new invention, or by better made 
machinery, or improved or more careful processes, or all of these com- 
bined, and even by other causes, prices may be lowered and still profits 
may be higher, and the share of labour, instead of being lowered with 
the price, may require to be raised with the profits. On the other hand, 
prices may rise, and profits may be lower, and the share of labour may 
require to be lowered instead of being raised with the price. Price is 
no test of the fair share of the labour. To ascertain the fair share it 
is necessary that the actual or realised profits, and not realised price 
only, should be known. For this purpose all the details of cost of pro- 
duction should be known, as well as prices. The arrangement made 
by the Board of the North of England Iron Manufacturers is a sliding 
scale ‘‘ on the basis of 2s. above shillings for pounds,” * bat the funda- 
mental question remains unsolyed. The question is, whether this or 
any other particular rate or basis is a fair and just share of the results 
of the operations. The working men naturally accept what can enable 
them to live as human beings and without discomfort. But that can- 
not set at rest the great labour question. They must have their fair 
share. ‘The effective method seems to be to give to the claims of 
labour the same State protection as is given to material property, in 
such a way as to introduce the element of “ fairness” in the so-called 
“free contracts,” and which at present are in reality, as already said, 
** forced contracts.” As in the protection of material property, some 
authoritative judicial tribunals, with such arrangements as may be 
peculiarly necessary for the purpose, are requisite. This is no new 
proposal. A move has already been made in this direction by the 
constitution of a court to act between landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land and Scotland, by means of “ Land Commissioners’ Courts,” which 
1 If price be £10 per ton, their wages will be 10s. and 3s., or 128. per ton. 
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are empowered to decide “fair rents.” Similar Industrial Commis- 
sioners’ Courts are necessary to decide the fair share for the labourers. 
Such courts need not interfere by their initiative with any industry or 
employment, or between any employers or employés. They will 
have to give justice to those who apply for justice. It will doubtless 
not be easy to start a court at once, where every single employé can 
appeal against his employer. As a commencement, it may be confined 
to cases of claims against, or by an employer who employs a number 
of hands, say a score or more, in a factory. The parties should not 
be burdened with the heavy costs of lawyers. The Court should 
have a small but equal number of assessors selected by each side. 
The case may be conducted by a competent and experienced repre- 
sentative or two selected on each side. For this purpose the Trades 
Unions will be able to make themselves peculiarly useful on behalf of 
the operatives of their trades. In fact, in the Boards of Arbitration 
the cases are at present conducted in this manner. The Court should 
have the power of obtaining detailed information with regard to 
capital, whether owned or borrowed by the employer, cost of material, 
machinery, wages, every other item of expenditure, in short, the 
details of the whole cost of production, and realised prices of sale, 
and any other particulars that can help in forming a correct judg- 
ment. At first, no doubt, difficulties will be felt in evolving prin- 
ciples for satisfactory decisions. But information will gradually accu- 
mulate ; the judges in time will become experts and see their way to 
lay down fair principles for decision. Public opinion will also largely 
help, by discussions and careful scientific treatment of the informa- 
tion and evidence supplied. It is owing to the want of this infor- 
mation that Political Economy has not been able to lay down prac- 
tical methods. It is at present like theoretical engineering, which is all 
right about first principles—i.c., laws of gravitation, motion, &c. But 
for practical purposes experiments must be conducted on the necessary 
scale in every requisite variety of ways, and formule worked out for 
the allowance of friction, resistances, strength of material, &c. For 
instance, an ordinary formula for the discharge of water from an ori- 
fice under a certain head is a very easy one, but when you have to 
calculate the discharge through a length of pipe, the thing is quite 
different, and the theoretical formula for the orifice immediately under 
the head of water is utterly useless. A formula has been worked out 
by experiments for the particular discharge, through different kinds 
of pipes, with different friction of surfaces. So political economy 
requires the practical facts of the social resistances and frictions of 
people’s necessities and circumstances, actual details of cost of produc- 
tion, sale prices, &c., to be able to form a correct estimate of actual 
results. The operations of the proposed courts will help thinkers 
and economists vastly in clearing up and solving niany apparently 
difficult economic problems of the day. The difficulty in all previous 
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legislation, as well as in the cases of voluntary arbitration, has been 
the want of such information. In the arbitration case before Dr. 
Spence Watson of November 20, 1884, when the representative of 
the operatives—Mr. Trow—suggested the necessity of producing the 
information about the details of the cost of production, the repre- 
sentative of the employers seemed to be quite scared, and said :— 

‘‘ Mr. Trow, in the course of his observations, seemed to have 
made a point, or endeavoured to make a point, by contending that 
wages should depend on something else than ascertained prices. He 
demanded consideration of the other elements of cost connected with 
the make of manufactured iron. I am surprised at that. This 
Board goes to great expense in employing Mr. Waterhouse to take 
out his returns. They are got out at great trouble by visiting the 
various works. It is one of our chief expenses. This principle of 
ascertaining the selling price is acknowledged by the Board and by 
other trades as the fairest and best way. I do not think Mr. Trow 
is right in trying to disturb that plan, and desiring that this Board 
should go to consider what is the cost of the other items making up 
a ton of manufactured iron. It should be sufficient for this Board 
that they know the selling price.” Now it does not require much 
to see how weak this argument is. Because expense is incurred in 
getting certain information, it is no matter whether that information 
is sufficient or not, it must be accepted as complete! Though, till 
in any particular trade all the necessary information is obtained, it 
is not easy to ascertain the principles upon which fair division 
between employers and the employed can be made, I may here 
state a suggestion made by Mr. John Burnett about the general 
lines upon which a fair division can be arrived at, or how the 
share of labour may be appraised. He says (Claims of Labour, page 
60) :— 

‘“‘ A working man is like a horse in being live capital. In the 
case of slaves, the master owns both the man and the horse, and the 
market settles the capital value of each. In the case of the British 
working man, the fact that he owns himself makes him none the 
less equivalent to a given amount of capital. This amount may be 
arrived at by considering his yearly wages as the interest on his 
capital value. Dividing the wages by the rate per cent. of interest 
allowed on capital, the result or quotient is the number of hundreds 
of pounds that the working man may be said to be worth. For 
instance, with interest at 5 per cent., a man with £50 a year would be 
equal to £1000 of capital ; and with interest at 6 per cent., a man at 
£78 a year will be equal to £1300 of capital.” I quote this, not that 
it is quite a complete or satisfactory mode of calculation, but to show 
the general lines to be taken into consideration. According to 
Mr. Burnett’s mode of calculation the higher the rate of interest the 
greater is the employer’s profit in the shape of interest, while wages 
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being taken as a fixed item the inverse operation makes the result— 
that the higher the rate of interest the lower becomes the reckoning 
of the capital of the working man. Taking Mr. Burnett's illustra- 
tion, at 5 per cent. interest the capital is £1000, but the same wages 
(£50 a year) at 6 per cent. will make the capital of the working 
man less, or only £8334 instead of £1000. Thus with higher interest 
the employer gets so much more on his capital—while the employed 
or working man has his capital diminished by the same higher 
rate of interest, and he on such less estimated capital will get a 
less proportion of profit for his share, instead of getting a benefit 
from the higher price or interest of his capital as his employer does. 
This view of the matter has to be considered. I merely suggest it. 
The long and short of it is that with all requisite information forth- 
coming, the court will be able to adopt sound and equitable prin- 
ciples of division. The court will be much aided at present by 
the development which has already taken place in co-operative 
factories in which all are partners. 

As an illustration of how the worker feels the unfairness of the 
present relations, Mrs. Ellis, in a discussion at the Industrial Re- 
muneration Conference of 1885 (Report, page 208) said :— 

“‘T may say I have woven hundreds of yards of the cloth I am 
wearing at 63d. per yard, and if you look at it, sir (presenting the 
corner of her mantle to Sir Charles W. Dilke to the great amuse- 
ment of the meeting), you will find that most -of it is shoddy (great 
laughter) and the warp is cotton. Certainly there is a bit of good 
worsted in the face (renewed laughter). I have often heard that 
the worsted cost 2s. Gd. per pound, but one pound will weave more 
than a yard. Of course it has to go through other hands than 
mine, but when it is sold at 9s. per yard, I do not think I get a 
fair share of the profit (applause).” 

Now does she or does she not get a fair share of the profit? It 
will be to the advantage of the employer and to the satisfaction of 
the public that such matters should be decided by a competent and 
impartial tribunal. It must be remembered that all employers are 
not themselves capitalists. The bulk of them are simply using the 
capital of the public at large, invested and deposited in the various 
banks from which the real owners of deposited capital get but small 
interest. In many cases the manufacturer gets a portion of the 
contract price in advance from the purchasers, and has not so much 
of his own capital to use. I know of a large concern worth a 
hundred thousand pounds or more, whose proprietor had not a shilling 
of his own. The whole was the money of a great banking firm, and 
I know also that the concern having certain orders to the amount of 
£80,000 had all that money paid into the same bank in advance. It 
is common among machinists and engineers to take one-third or so 
in advance on making a contract. To no small extent, the so-called 
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capitalists are simply benefiting themselves by means of the capital 
of the public. In the building trade, large properties are built for 
sale by builders with the help of funds borrowed from fire-insurance 
companies. Merchants, to a large extent, or I may say mainly, use 
public capital by means of drafts discounted by bankers. The great 
firms which undertake great loans or public works often do not lay 
out a farthing of their own, but bring out or “ float” loans among 
the public, and earn enormous commissions or profits for themselves. 
However, be the source of capital what it may, the point is that the 
labour-capital of the working man—skilled or unskilled, mental or 
physical—must be appraised at its fair value as so much material 
capital, and should have its fair share of the produce. It is necessary, 
therefore, that there should be authoritative tribunals to give due 
protection to labour. Voluntary Boards of Arbitration cannot ade- 
quately supply the want. 

The Individualist cannot object to this course, for it would be the 
means by which the individual can obtain his rights and fair treat- 
ment. The Socialist cannot object, for it is an important item of 
his grievances that the labourer does not get the share of which he 
is worthy. He may regard the proposal as one of his “ palliatives,” 
but it would be a move in the right direction to him. 

The labour party or the working man cannot object, for it is to 
attain this very end—his fair share—that he undergoes all the misery 
and trouble of strikes and starvation. The employer cannot object, 
for he always maintains that he is willing to do what is right and fair. 
Further, in the Arbitration Boards, the employers themselves have 
taken no little advantage of these Boards, and have often obtained 
reductions in wages. Mr. D. Weeks in his Report [1879, p. 13] 
points out that, under the action of the North of England Iron 
Board, the employers had obtained a reduction of wages to the extent 
of 474 per cent. In 1884 the employers themselves moved the 
Board two or three times to give them reduction in wages, and the 
operatives had a hard battle to fight. The labourer says the employer. 
enriches himself by robbing him (the labourer) of his fair share. 
The employer says he is doing nothing of the kind. What is the 
exact truth? Surely it cannot be a great hardship to the employer 
himself to prove the truth of his assertion before an impartial 
tribunal, and thus satisfy the public that the odium thrown on him 
is not deserved. The Trades Unions should welcome such a tribunal 
where they will be able to plead the cause of their members—the 
working men—with the assurance of a searching investigation and 
fair judgment, without exhausting their resources, which are often 
inadequate, in supporting strikes, so largely productive of misery. 

The resources they collect will then be employed in many ways 
beneficially to the working men. Lastly, the public itself has the 
right to demand that these miserable strikes and lock-outs shall not 
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be necessary. or they are not only injurious to the employer and 
to the employés, but they occasion great loss to the whole community. 
For, whatever, during a strike or lock-out is not produced is so much 
clear loss to the wealth of the nation. The proposed tribunal will 
cause no disturbance in the existing state and arrangements of 
society. It will not fix any universal wages. It will not interfere 
with any person or system. It will not take any initiative. It will 
only give justice to those who apply for it. In time the decisions of 
such tribunals will establish principles of fair relations between the 
employers and employed, which will enable them afterwards to adjust 
differences among themselves. Often a single decision in one case 
will decide the whole question for the whole of that particular 
industry. 

The question of foreign competition cannot affect this proposal. It 
does not purpose to interfere with or enhance the cost of production. 
It will only make a fair division of the profits. The harmonious 
relations between the employer and his men will help to greater 
zeal and interest, and better production in quantity and quality, 
against foreign competitors. 

Should in any case the Court on the representation of the employer 
see good reason to conduct the investigation of the case with closed 
doors, it might have the power to do so. If the necessity of such a 
tribunal is admitted, the details will cause no difficulty, either as to 
procedure or enforcement of decision. The great need is that labour 
property should now receive the same protection and justice, as 
material property does. Such a step would lead in time to the 
solution of the more difficult labour problems. When labour obtains 
justice, there will be no room for discontent, and many unexpected, 
and at present unrealisable benefits, might accrue to all concerned. 
Mr. John Morley says in the same speech to which I have re- 
ferred :-— 

“No, gentlemen, every single right thing that is done by the 
legislature, however moderate be its area, every single right thing is 
sure to lead to the doing of a great number of unforeseen right 
things.” 

One can hardly conceive and realise at present what unforeseen 
good things may arise from an honest attempt of the legislature to 
give to labour property a just and proper protection. Mr. John 
Morley says it is the duty of the State to give justice, Let him 
then, as a statesman, do his utmost to influence the legislature to 
give justice. Justice to the working man will be unalloyed benefit 
to the whole nation, 

N. 
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Mr. GOscHEN promises to be the ruin of his new friends. The 
Budget, which was to have been the salvation of the Unionist 
factions, threatens to destroy them. We are witnessing a remarkable 
demonstration of the irony of fate. It is unnecessary to question 
the motives of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in creating a fund 
for the extinction of public-house licences. We are willing to believe 
they were in every way praiseworthy. But with the best intentions 
in the world, Mr. Goschen has prepared for himself a bitter personal 
humiliation and a political check of the gravest character. Since 
Mr. Lowe’s famous match-tax—cex luce lucellum—there has been no 
such unhappy venture in the Budget as that which is now agitating 
the country, from one end to the other. For the Government it 
means much, and that of the worst. It has brought down their great 
Parliamentary majority, in a full House and on a point where defeat 
possibly meant resignation, to 32.’ And it has thrown the work 
of the Session into utter confusion. In spite of an unparalleled use 
of the closure, the measures announced in the Queen’s Speech are 
admittedly in hopeless case. For another year, at any rate, the 
remedial policy for Ireland, which has always been promised, is post- 
poned. Common sense would have dictated surrender; but the 
heaven-born statesmen who are at present in office cannot bear to 
think that they have twice touched the licensing question and as often 
burnt their fingers, and this time they are determined at whatever 
hazard to have their way. They complain, indeed, that they are 
not fairly treated. The Opposition is shamefully obstructive. Lord 
Salisbury adds that, for the first time, the Opposition leaders, who 
have themselves been responsible for carrying on the business of the 
country, are joining in a wicked game. It is, of course, the veriest 
moonshine. We would not make too much of the action of Ministers 
in supporting the adjournment over Derby Day, but they had then a 
chance of proving their earnestness in regard to legislation by keeping 
the House at work, and they did not take it. Mr. Hanbury put 
the saddle on the right horse when he told Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues to their faces at the Carlton Club meeting, that the back- 
ward state of public business was their own doing. Mr. T. W. 
Russell has vainly asked in the House of Commons why a Bill not 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech is to take precedence of the 
1 Written on the 18th June. 
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measures which were announced. If Mr. Goschen nad deiiberaiely 
chosen a means for postponing payment of the obligations of the 
Government in regard to Ireland, he could not have done better. 
There are, indeed, those who think that it is all ‘‘ a put-up job” on 
the part of Ministers in order to gain another year of office. For 
ourselves, we hold differently. There has been too much genuine 
alarm on the Treasury Bench and among the Liberal Unionists to 
permit of any mistake on this head. The thing is plain enough. 
Mr. Goschen’s “ genius for finance” was allowed full play by his 
colleagues: he had between two and three millions to distribute, 
and had only to decide how he would do it. The thing was so 
simple that Mr. Goschen was not content with it. He was ambitions 
of distinction in a new path. He blundered in the matter of method, 
not in aim, and, being a vain man, held on without seeing where he 
was going. He had committed both himself and his colleagues 
irretrievably before the full effect of the blunder became patent to 
them. Then they determined to brazen it out. The process is trying, 
and at the time of writing there is no telling how it will end. But 
now or later there is certain disaster in it. 

We write in the middle of a situation approaching a Cabinet 
crisis. Before the adjournment for Whitsuntide the Government 
succeeded in getting the Budget Bill proper through Committee of 
the Commons. This was not done without a good deal of fighting, 
and a promise of a Select Committee to inquire into the relative finan- 
cial burdens of Great Britain and Ireland in the interest of the latter 
country. It was stated by Mr. Smith that the first important Govern- 
ment night after the holidays would be given to the Tithes Bill, and 
- on this understanding the House dispersed. The holidays gave the 
Temperance party a great chance, and they made the most of it 
to strengthen and extend their agitation against the Local Taxation 
Bill containing the actual licensing clauses. The Zimes and other 
Tory prints grew alarmed, and combined to press upon the Government 
that they should change the order of business, and at once put the 
obnoxious Local Taxation Bill through the House, so as to put a stop to 
agitation out of doors, and to dish the Opposition. The Zimes shrieked 
and clamoured for the rigorous closuring of debate, and pointed its 
demands by allusions to the unfortunate state of business, and the 
discredit which would attend upon any failure of the Government 
plins. Ministers were not altogether unmoved. Mr. Smith’s promise 
was necessarily adhered to, but it soon became evident that the 
Cabinet were manceuvring to get into position for making some coup 
of their own. Little by little it was dragged from them that the 
‘Tithes Bill and the Irish Land Bill would be put into Committee, and 
that this being effected, the Local Taxation Bill would be resumed. 
At this time all these measures had passed the second reading, but 
in each case there were on the notice paper one or more “ instruc- 
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tions to Committee ” which had to be disposed of before the Committee 
stage could be reached. It must be admitted that the practice of 
tabling “instructions to Committee ” has not been much in fashion 
of late years. Its revival has been condemned by the Tories and 
their allies as “another form of obstruction.” They have obtained 
for this view the sympathy of the Speaker. Mr. Peel has apparently 
decided in his own mind that “instructions toCommittee” shall 
not be heard of frequently in the House of Commons if he can 
help it. To use a homely phrase, he has put his foot down. Of 
several instructions to Committee on the Tithes Bill he allowed only 
one, and, that being discussed and rejected, the others were all ruled 
out, as well as some further amended instructions. He dealt in the 
same way with Mr. John Morley, who had an important instruction 
to Committee on the Irish Land Bill. To please the Speaker, Mr. 
Morley re-drafted his instruction, but this was also ruled out, though 
Mr. Morley was politely told that he could effect his aim by moving 
new clauses in Committee itself. 

Thus, the Tithes Bill, being resumed on the Thursday, was 
put into Committee on Friday after the reassembling of the 
House ; and on Monday following, the Land Purchase Bill was 
committeed. For their own purposes, the Government deter- 
mined that, in each case, they would only get the Speaker out of 
the chair, as the technical phrase is, and then report progress. So 
that on the Tuesday they were free to resume work on the Local Taxa- 
tion Bill. Here the Speaker again came to the help of Ministers. 
The “instructions to Committee” were struck out wholesale, Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s alone excepted. Lord Randolph was, however, 
carefully out of the country, and Lord Curzon announced for him 
that, in view of the state of business, and generally out of consider- 
ation for the Government, he would not move. It may be said here 
that Lord Randolph proposed to empower the Committee to arrange 
a scheme of compensation which should be limited to ten years’ pur- 
chase as a maximum, and annually diminish by a year’s purchase, 
until compensation should altogether cease. Naturally the member 
for South Paddington has not increased his political reputation by 
chalking the wall with no surrender and then running away. This 
is not what we expected of ‘‘ the most promising member of the Band 
of Hope.” Lord Randolph’s enthusiasm as a temperance reformer is 
already suspect. His action on this occasion was, however, very 
useful to Ministers. Committee on the third Bill being practically 
in sight, Mr. Smith let the cat out of the bag. He told the House 
that it was the intention of the Government to take the Local Taxation 
Bill from day to day unless it became necessary to make some new pro- 
posal to facilitate public business. The rumours which had been flying ' 
about were clearly not far off the mark. It was hard to believe the very | 
precise statement of the Observer and the Daily News that a day 
would be fixed in the case of each Bill for the close of Committee, 
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but there was nothing to prevent the reception of the other sugges- 
tion, that the intention was to introduce a Bill or resolution to 
“* keep alive” until next year such of the Government projects as 
could not get through this Session. It turned out that this was 
the scheme which Ministers had meditated, viz., to obtain an early 
prorogation in the spirit of Sir G. Trevelyan’s resolution, and at the 
same time to save their credit in regard to legislation. In the 
middle of June, with four months of Parliamentary time behind 
them, and three highly contentious Bills to get through Committee, 
the alternative clearly lay between a scheme of this kind or an 
autumn Session. Ministers do not like meeting in the autumn, as 
we know; and so, calling their immediate supporters together at 
the Carlton Club, they proposed to them to introduce such a reform 
of procedure as should permit Bills which have reached Committee 
before July 15 (save money Bills), and which shall be specifically 
named in a formal resolution, to be carried over to the next Session, 
and then resumed (after a merely formal first and second reading) at. 
the point at which they are left. In putting this scheme before his 
followers, Lord Salisbury declared that the honour of the Govern- 
ment was bound up in carrying all the three measures before 
Parliament, and that on no account would they be dropped. He 
was then compelled to listen to a bit of plain-speaking, as novel as 
it was refreshing, seeing that the speakers were Tories, and that they 
were addressing their omnipotent chief. Mr. James Lowther set 
the ball rolling by telling the members of the Cabinet that they 
ought to have confined the work of the Session to the limits of 
the possible. After this, the matter was put more bluntly by 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. J. M. Maclean, and Mr. Talbot, who, all of 
them, directly or indirectly, aimed heavily at Mr. Goschen for his 
licensing proposals. As to the method of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, they preferred either the abandonment of the Local ‘Taxation 
Bill or an autumn Session. A meeting in the autumn found many 
friends, and Ministers were so taken aback at the way in which their 
proposal was received, that they did not venture to take a vote upon it. 
As a matter of fact, the meeting ended without any sort of resolution, 
spite of the strong declaration of Mr. W. H. Smith that he had neither 
inclination nor strength to face Parliament again in the autumn. 
When the House met in the afternoon, Mr. Smith had to post- 
pone making the statement on public business which was to 
have followed the Carlton meeting, and there was great jubilation 
throughout the ranks of the Opposition at the perplexity of Ministers. 
Then it was that ‘‘ the crutch ” came to the rescue. The Liberal Union- 
ists thought it necessary to meet in council and pass a resolution 
supporting the Government proposals, and, within twenty-four hours, 
Mr. Smith and his colleagues were comforted by the assurance that 
Lord Hartington and his merry men would back them up in carrying 
over Bills till next Session. Mr. Caine, as one of Lord Hartington’s 
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fraction, had in vain appealed to the noble marquis to obtain the 
withdrawal of the Local Taxation Bill. That was pronounced 
impossible, though Lord Hartington was able to promise that the 
Government would accept an amendment by Mr. Heneage expressly 
reserving the present rights of the magistracy to withdraw licences 
at pleasure. More important still, Lord Hartington told his 
followers that next year would see the appointment by the 
Government of a Select Committee to investigate generally the 
whole question of compensation. This last revelation seems to have 
been a sad indiscretion on the part of the noble marquis, as we shall 
presently see. Naturally it raised the question why the natural 
order should not be followed, and the inquiry precede, not follow, 
legislation. But, for the moment, the Government had other trouble. 
They had hardly got Lord Hartington’s soothing assurance of sup- 
port: than they nearly came to grief in the division lobby. The 
first important amendment to the first clause of the Local Taxation 
Bill, moved by Mr. A. Acland, proposed to take the fund raised for 
the extinction of licences, and to apply it to education, commercial, 
technical, and agricultural. It was variously denounced as stupid, 
ridiculous, and absurd—as quite irrelevant—since it would, if carried, 
change a Purchase of Licences Bill into an Education Bill, Un- 
fortunately for this protest, Mr. Courtney was in the chair; so 
that the amendment was debated for upwards of two full days, 
and when the division was taken in a house of 520 members, the 
Government found themselves with a majority of 32 only, 275 to 243. 
They were saved from extinction by the Liberal Unionists, of whom 
41 voted with them, including the brothers Chamberlain, Mr. J. A. 
Bright, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. W. Kenrick, and of course Mr. T. 
W. Russell. One Liberal, Mr. Evershed, who is a brewer, also sup- 
ported the Government. In the Opposition lobby were only three 
Conservatives (Mr. de Cobain, Sir E. Lechmere, and Mr. J. R. Kelly), 
and three Liberal Unionists (Mr. Caine, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. A. C. 
Corbett) ; so that it was not so much that we received direct help 
from the other side, as that Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
declined to stand by their leaders, and kept away from a critical 
division. An attempt has been made to prove that the Conservatives 
were taken by surprise, and that there was no desertion on the part 
of the absentees, but this does not square well with the known facts. 

Previous to the division, the party screw had been turned on to 
extinguish the Conservative demand for an autumn Session. The 
departure of Mr. Smith from the Commons, and a dissolution as 
a probable consequence, were among the terrors set before the recal- 
citrant Tories. The difficulty of filling Mr. Smith’s place was 
declared to be insurmountable. It need hardly be said that Mr. 
Goschen has not improved his chances of succeeding since he 
brought in his licensing scheme, but equally he cannot be superseded. 
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So the “ fighting ” Tories threw down their arms; and the Cabinet 
having met to further consider affairs, took heart of grace, and 
determined to go on with the scheme broached at the Carlton. Mr. 
Smith and Lord Hartington had meantime given mutually destructive 
explanations on the subject of the Select Committee on compensa- 
tion. Naturally the Commons were curious to learn the reason why 
the intentions of the Government on a matter of high importance, 
and directly affecting legislation under discussion, should be declared 
to a caucus of the Liberal Unionists instead of to the whole House. 
Mr. Smith professed that he could not understand how Lord 
Hartington could have pledged the Government to a Committee 
when they had taken no absolute decision on the subject ; and Lord 
Hartington, on his part, did not know how he heard of the Com- 
mittee, though he must have had some talk with Ministers. He 
could not have committed the Government, and the report in the 
Times was inaccurate. Unfortunately for this statement, the same 
paper which contained Lord Hartington’s repudiation contained also 
a letter written two or three days before by the Liberal Unionist 
whip (Lord Wolmer) on behalf of the noble marquis, saying distinctly 
that “‘ the Government have determined to propose next year that a 
Select Committee be appointed’ to inquire into and consider the 
question of compensation.” Brought face to face with this letter 
(Lord Hartington was wisely absent), Mr. Smith incontinently threw 
over the idea of a Committee, as the easiest way of escaping from 
an irritating difficulty. But we have not heard the last of this 
manoeuvre, nor have the Government. The exposure of these tactics 
will only sharpen the opposition which Mr. Gladstone is to head 
against the proposal to inaugurate the 7¢gime of carrying over Bills 
from one Session to another by simple standing order. The method 
is against precedent, and contrary to the action of Lord Salisbury 
himself, who has attempted this precise reform by a Bill; and the 
fact that the change is to be made avowedly for the sake of the 
Local Taxation Bill, and to the delay of all the legislation promised 
in the Queen’s Speech, are considerations of the gravest importance. 

Meantime the battle rages furiously outside Parliament. The 
Hyde Park Demonstration was a magnificent success, spite of the fact 
that the police so arranged matters that the end of the procession 
had not arrived until long after the meetings in the Park had been 
held and the earlier comers were going home. Perhaps the most 
notable thing in connection with the demonstration was the protest 
of an influential section of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
On a separate platform, the Hon. and Rey. Canon Leigh, the Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, the Rev. Canon Barker, were gathered with 
other members of the society, and a vigorous attack was launched 
against the action of the Executive in makiag terms with Mr. Ritchie 
concerning the Bill. Canon Leigh produced a list of 200 names 
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of members of the society, mostly clerical, and representing over 
100 branches in all parts of the kingdom, protesting against the 
Bill. Canon Barker in his turn warned his hearers against the 
insidious proposal to buy off opposition by inserting saving clauses in 
the Bill (such as that to be proposed by Mr. Heneage), since saving 
clauses were of no practical value whatever against the distinct and 
definite provisions of an Act of Parliament. Those who know 
Canon Wilberforce need not be told that he was sufficiently emphatic 
in his condemnation of the Bill. He had been twitted with a readiness 
to consort with Socialists and other terrible persons ; but his answer 
was that he would rather see the temporalities and externals of the 
Church of England destroyed by Socialists (and these were all that 
they or anybody else could destroy), than that these should be built 
up and buttressed by the co-operation of the liquor traffic. This 
particular meeting, like the other thirteen held simultaneously, not 
only declared for the withdrawal of the Licensing Clauses of 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill, but passed a strong resolution condemning the 
action of the Home Secretary in preventing the procession and its 
component parts “‘traversing the ordinary thoroughfares of the 
metropolis.” Mr. Matthews did more than this, for the police did 
not hesitate, when the procession had been finally formed, to break it 
here and there, where its way lay across important thoroughfares, so 
as to permit of the passage of the ordinary carriage and omnibus 
traffic. This is quite a new departure, and shows how hostile the 
present Government is to processions in the streets. Of course they 
are supported by their backers in the press, The Standard, indeed, 
suggests that open air gatherings should be suppressed out and 
out, and that the critics of the Government should be forced to 
assemble, if at all, ‘‘ under a roof.” Latterly, under the stress of 
circumstances, the Standard has proved itself to be no better than the 
commonest party hack; but one would think there was sufficient 
reflection left in Shoe Lane to see the danger of this sort of recom- 
mendation, As to the personal expressions of individuals concerning 
the Licensing Clauses, none has been more valuable to the Opposition 
than that of Archdeacon Farrar. We speak, of course, of non-party 
authorities. One other declaration in a different category, however, 
deserves citation. Mr.’ Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, is 
forbidden just now from speaking on the subject in Parliament. 
But in a letter to one of his constituents, he writes: ‘“ Nothing, 
however, that I can do shall be wanting. Iam afraid that is not 
much; but when so many agree in regretting that the business of 
the Session should be embarrassed by the introduction of proposals 
highly controversial and of no imperative necessity, I cannot abandon 
the hope that some method of peace may be discovered.” The 
phrase which we have ventured to put in italics has given mighty 
offence in many quarters. It is a pity that this letter could not have 
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been read to Lord Hartington’s friends when they were considering 
their attitude on the procedure question. Common sense would have 
dictated to them that their best policy lay in finding some golden 
bridge for Mr. Goschen. To talk of the opposition to the Bill as 
that of an iniquitous and manufactured agitation is a trifle absurd, 
when we find the Church dignitaries we have quoted throwing 
themselves with ardour into the popular protest, and Mr. Courtney (a 
level-headed man, if ever there was one, and a Unionist to boot) 
speaking of the Government proposals as “‘ highly controversial and 
of no imperative necessity.” 

Too much space has already been given to this subject, but the 
debate on Mr. Acland’s amendment which brought the Government 
such bitter grief demands some notice, however brief. Mr. Caine, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen were among 
the speakers on the second night. The member for Barrow warned 
the Government that he had the clearest possible evidence that their 
licensing proposals were going to break up the Liberal Unionist 
party. The Bill was without question one for buying out the 
blackguards of a respectable trade, and a deliberate censure of the 
licensing authorities. Mr. T. W. Russell admitted that the over- 
whelming majority of the Temperance party were against the Bill, 
but he hinted characteristically that he had twice before been in 
opposition to the leaders of the Temperance movement, and as often 
been right, whilst they were wrong. He should support the Bill, 
because he was anxious to see the principle of equitable compensation 
affirmed, but he had not the slightest enthusiasm about it, and was 
not going to fight the battle of the publican. Mr. Gladstone very 
adroitly seized upon the statement of Mr. Russell that the Bill would 
lay down the principle of compensation to set it in contrast with the 
declarations of Ministers, that the Bill had nothing to do with com- 
pensation. Elsewhere he has been able to cite Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
and Mr. Balfour, as saying ditto to Mr. Russell, so contradictory are 
the explanations of the Cabinet concerning the Bill. And he insisted 
afresh that the name which he has given to the Bill—that of the 
Public-house Endowment Bill—was just. From the moment the Bill 
became law every interest in every public-house in the country would 
be said to be worth more money in the market, and could not be ac- 
quired except at this higher price. Again, the Bill would not only 
destroy the great possibilities for good given by the existing law, but 
interpose a new and an enormous obstacle in the increment of value. 
He presumed ‘that sooner or later the licensing power would be in the 
hands of the County Council, and how could this authority, having paid 
a large sum for the extinction of a licence in a district overstocked 
with public-houses, then withdraw the licence of another public-house 
(as the law now permitted) without paying a farthing? Though the 
Bill would greatly benefit the Opposition at the elections, he had no 
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desire to make party gains on such a subject, and he besought the 
Government to abandon the measure. The law was capable of 
immense improvement in ways that would not give the slightest 
claim to compensation. To this, Mr. Goschen had nothing better 
than the tw qguoque, which so often does duty for argument on the 
Treasury Bench. He would not allow the objection promptly taken 
by Mr. Gladstone, that the latter had only spoken of compensation— 
not in regard to the applicants for annual licences, but in regard to 
local option and the total extinction of public-houses. Yet Sir 
W. Harcourt, defending himself later on, declared emphatically that 
seven years ago he stated on behalf of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Government that there was no case for compensation on the extinction 
of a licence. When the division was taken on Mr. Acland’s amend- 
ment, the majority of 32 stood in the way of appropriating 
Mr. Goschen’s fund to the purposes of education. Since then other 
amendments have also had large support. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moved 
to invest the funds until the County Councils should have full licensing 
powers, and the licence duties in respect of houses profiting by the 
extinction of licences should be increased. This amendment was 
defeated by 33 only—232 to 199! Apropos of their grave embar- 
rassments on this question, Sir W. Harcourt has supplied the 
Government with an epitaph, and, as it may have some sort of pro- 
phetic significance, we venture to print it. Here it is: “They 
lived upon coercion ; their daily food was their own broken pledges, 
and their latter end was hastened by drink.” 

If Ministers get, then, the Local Taxation Bill, they will have an 
equally tough job before them in the Tithes Bill. It is understood 
that in this case as in others most of the “instructions to Com- 
mittee” ruled out by the Speaker, have reappeared in the form of 
amendments to clauses, and certainly there is a sufficiently alarming 
list of amendments to the Tithes Bill. The immediate followers of 
the Government are responsible for many of these amendments, so 
that the closure will in this case have to be used with discretion. 
The question of a revision of tithe has not been altogether settled by 
the debate on Mr. Stevenson’s instruction. The inequality of the 
incidence of the charge is a sore point with many Tories, and Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach’s proposal to give relief in certain hard cases by substi- 
tuting three years’ corn averages for seven years’ averages as the 
basis of calculation is not deemed satisfactory. Mr. Stevenson’s 
instruction was only defeated by 43—197 to 240. The Irish Land 
Bill has definitely gone over to next year. Mr. Morley, taking 
advantage of his admitted right, promises to move in Committee such 
amendments as would make provision for the creation of elective 
authorities in each county in Ireland, which authorities should be 
entrusted with the general management of land transfer, and, as the 
landlords of the purchasing tenants, be answerable to the Exchequer 
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for the repayment to it of the moneys advanced under the Bill. 
These proposals are, of course, those which Mr. Chamberlain recom- 
mended in his speech on the second reading of the Bill. He ought 
to support them in Committee, but, if he does, we know, in advance, 
that he will not push his views to the embarrassment of the 
Government. 

The Peers have again had an idle month. Before leaving for the 
holidays they had an academic discussion on Socialistic legislation, 
initiated by Lord Wemyss, in which the Prime Minister laid it down 
that Socialism was the expenditure of public money on doubtful or 
bad objects, and:contended, generally, that when Parliament began to: 
do this the taxpayer would soon set things mght. Since they 
returned to Westminster, their lordships have put an end to Lord 
Meath’s Bill for making secure the qualification of women as county 
councillors. The Upper House is, of course, utterly opposed to the 
appearance of women on the county boards, spite of the unanimous 
testimony of the London Council to the excellent work of Lady 
Sandhurst, Miss Cons, and Miss Cobden; but, being somewhat short 
of courage, they leave the law in doubt, so that, in the words of Lord 
Derby, ‘‘if the electors want ladies to represent them, they have but 
to elect them.” Unfortunately for this suggestion, election may mean 
pecuniary penalties for the elected and endless annoyance and 
vexation, with the risk of ultimate eviction. It would be kinder if 
the Peers would prohibit women candidates altogether. 

Irish domestic affairs remain much in the old groove. When Mr. 
W. O’Brien and other of his colleagues go to New Tipperary in the 
company of English members of Parliament, they are permitted to 
speak freely to the people. The other day Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, 
and Mr. John O’Connor went down unattended, and found the place 
‘* proclaimed.” Of course they found means of cheating the police 
and speaking to the people, and this so exasperated the authorities that 
when there was no sort of pretence of holding a public meeting the 
police charged and batoned without the slightest regard either to law 
or life or limb. Mr. Dillon, standing talking to two or three friends, 
was ‘‘charged”; on another like occasion he was struck on the 
head by a constable, and we hear of between 100 and 200 persons 
who were treated for various injuries. Mr. Balfour, with character- 
istic audacity, refuses all demands for inquiry, and declares, against 
the testimony which eye-witnesses give in his presence, that the police 
did not charge until they were stoned. He haughtily intimates that 
the Courts are open for those who have wrongly suffered at the hands 
of the police, and dismisses with a wave of the hand, or by ignoring 
it altogether, the complaint that the Courts of which he speaks are 
presided over by the very men who are responsible for the orders 
given to the police. The Irish members are, however, at length 
getting some sort of hearing from the Tories sitting behind the 
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Chief Secretary, and the other night Commander Bethell, having 
listened to the statements made from the Irish Benches about the 
offensive system of ‘‘ shadowing” latterly adopted by the Irish police, 
declared it to be nothing short of “damnable.” The Tory press 
are careful to confuse this odious system with that of watching a 
suspected person. The two things are as unlike as anything can 
be. We put it to our readers how any one of them would like to be 
dogged about in his daily walks by a couple of police so posted as 
to hear every word he exchanged with his friends, and ready to 
note down and report anything said in private conversation which 
could by any possibility be made the pretext of criminal proceedings. 
It is to be remembered that this shadowing is used against any 
person who may have the ili luck to come under the suspicion 
of the constabulary. Mr. Balfour, indeed, would have us believe 
that it is only used against persons guilty of “crime.” When he 
is taken to task, he defines ‘‘ crime” as intimidation and boycotting, 
and he offers, if Mr. Parnell will keep the victims of shadowing from 
illegal practices, to release them from this tyranny. If not, not. 
All this is said from the Treasury Bench with an audacity which some 
people call courage, and which we hold to be simple impudence. 
Well may Lord Salisbury—the uncle of the nephew—tell the Mer- 
chant Taylors of London that the grandson of every man living may 
be in his grave before the period of political convalescence becomes 
marked in Ireland. There could be no doubt of it if Mr. Balfour 
and his uncle, or others of like mind, were to continue meanwhile 
the policy of exasperation. Indeed, the chance is that the change 
would not arrive at all. Happily there is room for hope that other 
methods will be put into practice in Ireland, and that at a compara- 
tively early date. 

We have to record the resignation of two important functionaries. 
Mr. Monro, the Chief Commissioner of Police, has found it 
impossible to get on with Mr, Matthews, the Home Secretary. 
There has been great friction for some time past, due to a variety of 
causes. The main thing seems to have been that the Chief Com- 
missioner was anxious, at all costs, to conciliate his men by making 
concessions as to pay and pensions which would put an end to a 
dangerous state of discontent, involving a possible strike of the whole 
force of metropolitan constabulary. The draft of the Government Bill 
dealing with these subjects was submitted to Mr. Monro, and as it 
did not meet his demands, he sent in his resignation. Since this 
was done, Mr. Matthews, or the Cabinet, has made the Bill more 
liberal, and the Home Secretary has withdrawn an offensive proposal 
to appoint his private secretary to a sub-commissionership of police 
over the head of an officer with many claims. But the subject is to 
be debated in Parliament, and then we shall have full light on the 
case. For the moment, public sympathy is strongly on the side of 
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the Chief Commissioner, the presumption being that, as Mr. Matthews 
has quarrelled both with Mr. Monro and Sir C. Warren, the Home 
Office is just a little bit “difficult.” The other resignation is that 
of Lord Wolseley, who is about to leave his great position at the Horse 
Guards. Up to the present the thing is a mystery; but rumours 
connect * the withdrawal of the Adjutant-General with the refusal 
of the Government to carry out certain proposals of reorgan- 
isation of the higher departments of the army made by Lord 
Hartington’s Commission. Lord Wolseley is believed to be an 
ardent advocate of these changes. He must have had a sorry time 
lately with the Duke of Cambridge, who has rarely appeared in 
public without crying out, after the fashion of Lord Melbourne, 
“Why can’t you leave things alone ?” 

The Channel Tunnel scheme makes progress in Parliament. This 
year Mr. Gladstone again attended to give his support to the Bill 
brought in by Sir E. Watkin, and the majority against the measure 
reached only 81—234 to 153. This is a great falling off from pre- 
vious hostile majorities, and the promoters of the Tunnel are not a 
little encouraged in consequence. In one other thing we note a 
sign of advancement. The Derby holiday, supported by the Govern- 
ment spite of the state of .public business, was this year only carried 
by 27 votes. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s shaft at the strange notions which 


lead the House of Commons to adjourn two hours on Ascension Day 
and a whole day for a horse race— 


“'Two hours to God we scarcely give, 
The whole day to the devil ”— 
will not be without weight in future discussions on these annual 
occasions. 

The General Assemblies of the Scotch Churches this year had more 
than the usual amount of interest. Naturally the Assembly of the 
Established Church had much to say of Mr. Gladstone's declaration 
in favour of disestablishment, and the right hon. gentleman was, to 
say the least of it, very roughly handled by these pietists. One of 
them declared that the Establishment had a clear majority of 60,000 
members over both the Free and United Presbyterian bodies combined. 
It was decided to organise a stout resistance to disestablishment. In 
the Free Church Assembly there was some further heresy-hunting. 
The quarry got handsomely away in both cases. Happily Dr. Dods 
and Dr. Bruce live in tolerant days, and now that the Westminster 
Confession is to be revised, we may hope that heresy-hunting will 
henceforward be a mere recollection. 

The record of the month would not be completed if the remarkable 
triumphs of the ladies at Cambridge were overlooked. A lady has, 
for the first time on record, beaten the Senior Wrangler, and a lady 
has again appeared as the senior classic. Newnham claims the 
former, Miss Phillippa Fawcett, the only daughter of the lamented 
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Professor Fawcett, once Postmaster-General ; whilst Girton has the 
honour of Miss Alford, a relative of the famous Dean of Canterbury, 
who has repeated the success of Miss Agneta Ramsay, the first lady 
senior classic. After these achievements one asks how long the 
older Universities will continue to refuse to women their degrees ? 





MR. STANLEY’S NEW BOOK: 


Ir cannot often happen that the hero of the season writes the book 
of the season, but it has happened this year. Mr. Stanley’s vigour 
and promptitude and success as an explorer are equally characteristic 
of him as an author; and his energy has been seconded by that of 
his publishers, printers, engravers, and all concerned in the pro- 
duction of the book. They are entitled to every praise they can 
claim for the manner in which they have brought out a work of 
such magnitude and of such character in so short a space of time. 
The first line of the work, we are told in the ‘“‘ Author’s and Pub- 
lishers’ Note,” was written in the Hotel Villa Victoria, Cairo, on the 
25th day of January of this year (1890): “the author worked 
continuously for fifty days, averaging over twenty printed pages a 
day ; the first portion of the manuscript was placed in the printer’s 
hands on the 12th of March, and the last proof-sheet returned for 
press on the 3rd of June.” In the case of a work produced under 
such conditions—conditions rendered sufficiently necessary by the 
eagerness of the public—the critic would be an absurd pedant 
were he to dwell on small slips of style or slight misprints, where 
conjectural emendation is not difficult. Yet even the idle but in- 
terested reader, turning leisurely over the pages, may perhaps be 
allowed to ask two questions—questions applicable, indeed, to many 
similar works. Why are not the large maps fixed on to small 
strips of canvas, so that they may be opened out without being torn, 
or else inserted in pockets in the covers? And why is each of two 
volumes, the division between which is purely arbitrary, indexed! 
separately ? Very little time, if any, can have been saved by this 
arrangement, and the result is inconvenient. 

Mr. Stanley’s letter to Sir William Mackinnon, the Chairman of 
the Emin Pasha Relief Committee, explains the point of view from 
which the explorer primarily regards his book. It is his “ Official 
Report” and his formal vindication of any part of the conduct of 
the expedition that might seem open to unfavourable criticism. This 
must be taken as the justification, or at least the excuse, for those 
passages of somewhat petulant censure passed on Emin Pasha and 


In Darkest Africa: or the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By Henry M. Stanley. With one hundred and fifty woodcut illustrations 
and maps. Intwovolumes. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
Ltd. 1890. 
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on the ill-starred Major Barttelot—passages which, for the un- 
mixed pleasure of one’s hero-worship, one might well wish blotted 
out. As to what he has purposely left out, Mr. Stanley’s words 
are characteristic: ‘‘ What the public ought to know, that have I 
written; but there are many things that the snarling, cynical, 
unbelieving vulgar ought not to know.” 

It would be superfluous here to summarise the story of this latest 
and most marvellous expedition through the darkest region of the 
Dark Continent. Even before the publication of these volumes, the 
general outlines of the journey and its discoveries have become fairly 
familiar to the public; and an abstract of a brilliant narrative of 
thrilling adventures seems as dull and incongruous as an abstract of 
a great novel. Perhaps it is purely as a story of adventure that 
most readers will enjoy the volumes before us. ‘The fiction of Mr. 
Rider Haggard and his imitators is less exciting than this true tale 

-of wonder and horror. The vast, gloomy, tangled forest of the Aru- 
wimi and the steaming mists that wrap the re-discovered Mountains 
-of the Moon and brood for ever over the face of the waters of the 
Albert Edward Lake, may well make the artificer in the realms of 
fancy envious of the real world. And Mr. Stanley’s style adds to 
the fascination of what he has to tell us. Here is no log-book or 
business-like soldier's journal, no scientist's catalogue of facts and 
names, with only a little bit of rhetorical .colouring thrown in as a 
peroration, but a vivid, glowing, picturesque narrative. The grammar 
would not always satisfy a purist, and a little revision would mend 
it; but do our professed literary artists, who “sit at home at 
ease,” never vex our souls with misrelated participles? And Mr. 
Stanley’s meaning is never obscure; his descriptions are always 
effective; his word-painting is not mere decoration, it makes a 
complete picture. Even the little Americanisms and the touches of 
bright humour come in as a welcome relief, and the total result is 
more telling than would be a narrative that affected more continuous 
‘dignity of tone. Then, Mr. Stanley gives us, too, not accounts of con- 
versations, but the conversations themselves. Possibly the dramatic 
working up of these dialogues with natives, with Major Barttelot, 
with the Pasha, may have led to a slight intrusion of the creative 
imagination ; but we, who are enjoying the story, may well thank 
the author for sparing us the painful oratio obliqua of Caesar's 
Commentaries and the ordinary newspaper reporter. 

More interesting to those who have outgrown the schoolboy’s 
delight in a story of pluck and adventure, or who at least crave 
something in addition, is the study of human character: and Mr. 
Stanley has put before our eyes something more worth study in the 
long run than even the wonders of tropical nature and exciting 
conflicts with barbarous tribes—viz., his own character ; not revealed 
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in morbid confessions, but in the frankly outspoken narrative of his 
deeds and words. We have, too, his studies of Emin Pasha—a 
whole chapter is devoted to him, besides all that is said elsewhere— 
and of Major Barttelot, and his very decided opinions about them— 
the German doctor, an enthusiastic and methodical scientific collector, 
patient, kindly, charming, loveable, lacking firmness and decision, 
ready to forgive, averse to punishing ; the English officer, in some 
ways an extreme contrast, with abundant energy and courage, but no 
caution, no forbearance. The characters are distinctly drawn: are 
they true? On that there will be much controversy. Dr. Emin 
has yet to speak, and his friends for him. Major Barttelot lies 
silent for ever in the fatal forest; but his friends may have more to 
say than appears in Mr. Stanley’s volumes. In any case, on these 
unhappy questions we can as yet pronounce no judgment. The best 
ef men will misunderstand each other and see the same things very 
differently. But in describing others Mr, Stanley is, at all events, 
telling us a great deal about himself: we learn his way of looking 
at men and facts; his manner of acting; his power of managing 
human beings by tact, sympathy, and, when he thinks needful, un- 
hesitating severity ; his prompt, yet not rash, decision ; his resource- 
fulness in difficulties ; his valuable self-confidence, rarely dimmed by 
despondent moods, but veiling itself under a sincere belief in the 
special guidance of God; his hardly concealed impatience with types 
of characters and views of life different from his own. Of his 
religion he makes frank and frequent confession: it is not the use 
of a conventional pious phraseology, but one of the great realities of 
his life. Writing to Sir William Mackinnon, as to a steadfast; believer 
“in the Christian’s God,” he says: ‘Constrained at the darkest hour 
to humbly confess that without God's help I was helpless, I vowed a 
vow in the forest solitudes that I would confess His aid before men” 
(i. p. 2). But the religion is hardly the religion of the ordinary 
orthodox Christian. It has no definitely Christian dogmas; it has 
nothing in common with that of the elect gentleman who wished to 
refuse him the use of the Mission steamer Peace, and urged him to 
“repent and believe the Gospel Here delay in you is more 
dangerous than delay for Emin” (i. p. 47). Mr. Stanley’s reli- 
gion is more compatible with human enterprise and human duty. 
He carries the Bible with him, and in his darkest hours he finds 
consolation in its pages; but it is to the Old Testament he turns, and 
not the New. Like a Puritan of the seventeenth century, he applies 
to himself the exhortation of Moses to Joshua, and seems to hear 
@ Voice saying to him: ‘‘ Be strong and of a good courage ; fear not, 
nor be afraid of them” (i. p. 291). It is the religion of a fighting, 
confident people, reverencing duty, as they conceive it, fearless of all 
else, by no means willing to turn the cheek to the smiter ; it is like 
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the creed of Islam, in its early days of vigour and conquest. Mr. 
Stanley feels a common emotion with the Mohammedans who 
accompany him, 

“¢ Allah ho Akbar’ was the cry that rang through the gloom, from a 

man with a breaking heart. The words went pealing along through the 
dark, and they roused the echoes of ‘God is great’ within me 
‘Thanks be to God.’ Englishman and African, Christian and Pagan, 
all alike confess Him. He is not here, or there, but everywhere, and the 
heart of the grateful man confesseth Him ” (ii. pp. 64, 65). 
He chooses his motto from the Koran, and he closes his great work 
with the words: ‘‘ THE THANKS BE TO GOD FOR EVER AND EVER. 
AmeEN.” With Christian missions of all sorts as civilising and human- 
ising agencies he sympathises. But Emin Pasha puzzles him: 

“T have attempted to discover during our daily chats whether he was 
Christian or Moslem, Jew or Pagan, and I rather suspect that he is nothing 
more than a Materialist I think they [@.e., scientists] are more apt 


to feel an affection for one’s bleached skull and frame of unsightly bones, 
than for what is divine within a man” (ii. p. 147). 


“T feel utterly unable,” he says, ‘‘to attribute our salvation to 
any other cause than toa gracious Providence, who for some purpose 
of his own preserved us” (i. p. 4). Yet there is another side to Mr. 
Stanley’s theology : 

‘Evil hangs over this forest as a pall over the dead ; it is like a region 
accursed for crimes; whoever enters within its circle becomes subject to 
Divine wrath ” (i. p. 439). 

But the world for Mr. Stanley is not entirely under Divine rule— 
even the rule of a God who can be angry. In the most perfect 
seriousness he tells us he cannot account for the mistakes of Major 
Barttelot and those with him, save on the supposition 
‘“‘ that there has been a supernatural malignant influence or agency at work 
to thwart every honest intention This is all very uncanny if you 


think of it. There isa supernatural diablerie operating which surpasses 
the conception and attainment of a mortal man” (i. pp. 482, 483). 


‘‘The theology of men of action” would be a fascinating subject, 
and materials are not wanting, but “it does not belong to the present 
inquiry.” Nor is this the time to attempt to describe fully the cha- 
racter of the great explorer. Let us hope the date is far distant for 
the summing up of that. 

In the meanwhile let us ask, What are the contributions made in 
these volumes to our knowledge of Africa, and to the solution of its 
theoretical and practical problems? To the future—that convenient 
future—may be handed over the task of adjudicating on the claims of 
African explorers, and assigning to each, if possible, his due place. 
There can be little doubt that the name of Stanley, besides all its 
other African associations, will remain indissolubly connected with 
the true discovery of the once fabulous “ Mountains of the Moon.” 
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The world-old Nile problem is not yet completely solved. The 
southern and western shores of Lake Albert Edward have still to be 
explored. 

“The most important river from the south cannot have a winding course 
of more than sixty miles, so that the farthest reach of the Albertine sources 
of the Nile cannot extend further than 1° 10’ south latitude ” (ii. p. 326). 

This is inference—cautious inference, it is true. But probably to 
some German map-maker will be reserved the joy of altering the 
outlines of the new lake, perhaps even of placing the true and ulti- 
mate source of the Albert as well as of the Victoria Nile—those 
sources of the Nile which Cesar would have sacrificed ambition to 
behold—within the newly acquired German territory. The vast mass 
of Ruwenzori, however, can never again disappear from our maps, 
and it is a chief factor in the making of the river of Egypt. It is 
very pleasing to find Mr. Stanley so enthusiastic about the old 
Greek geographers, though his zeal is hardly according to know- 
ledge when he speaks of ‘the chartographers of Homer’s time,” 
and presents us in good faith with a “ map of Hekatzus,” in which 
the names are unmistakably French. And Mr. Stanley is under- 
estimating the gap that separates him from the travellers of 
olden time, when he supposes himself to be merely restoring 
the ancient tradition swept away by the ignorance and folly of 
modern map-makers, one of whom, in Carlylean mood, he accuses 
of having made “cruel and wicked changes of Homer, Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy, and others ... . in a fit of aggravated biliousness, no 
doubt” (ii. p. 276). The old travellers and geographers were only 
telling what rumour, passing through many mouths, had brought 
down to Egypt; and modern map-makers may be excused for having 
left out what had not really been discovered ; to confess ignorance 
and leavé a blank space was a step onward. 

“The winding of the three chronometers daily for nearly three years, 
the 300 sets of observations, the calculation of all these observations, the 
mapping of the positions, tracing of rivers, and shading of mountain 
ranges, the number of compass-bearings taken, the boiling of the thermo- 
meters, the records of the varying of the aneroids, the computing of 
heights, and the notes of temperature, all of which are necessary for 
a good map, have cost me no less than 780 hours of honest work, which, say 
at six hours per day, would make 130 working days ” (ii. pp. 306, 307). 

It is just this “honest work” that makes the vast difference 
between the maps of Mr. Stanley and the vague reports or happy 
guesses of ancient travellers, who, even had they been at the central 
lakes themselves, had no means of precisely defining their where- 
abouts, except unassisted observation of the sun and stars. 

The most important geographical and geological observations 
made by Mr. Stanley on the whole of his journey are those relating 
to the Albert Edward Lake and the Semliki River which issues 

from it. 
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“« Atom by atom the bed-rock between the forest of Awamba and the 
Lake Albert Edward is being eroded and scoured away, until, by-and-by, 
the lake will have become dry land, and through the centre of it will 
meander the Semliki, having gathered the tributaries from Ruwenzori, the 
Ankori and Ruanda uplands, to itself ; and in the course of time, when 
the nitrous and acrid properties have been well scoured off the plain, and 
the humus has thickened, the forest of Awamba will advance by degrees, 
and its trees will exude oil and gum, and bear goodly fruit for the uses of 
man” (ii. p. 309). 

Mr. Stanley is a scientific observer, and an observer who is ready 
to theorise (as, Darwin says, every good observer must) when he is 
concerned with the broad and striking features of the earth’s surface, 
with what appeals to the eye in landscape, or with what has a direct 
bearing on ‘‘ the relief of man’s estate.” But for science as such 
he has little sympathy. He cannot understand Dr. Emin’s happiness. 
varying according to the number of specimens he obtains in the 
day. 

“‘ We cannot blame him,” he says, with just a touch of contempt in his 
charity, “because he loved scientific studies more than the duties of 
government, or because his tastes led him to value the title of M.D. 
higher than the rank of Pasha” (ii. p. 215). 

“ Aye; but, Pasha, you know, you find more interest in insects than in 
men. You are interested in the anatomy of a man, we in the soul” 
(ii. p. 217). 

“We have some dwarfs in the camp. The Pasha wished to measure 
their skulls ; I devoted my observations to their inner nature. He pro- 
ceeded to fold his tape round the circumference of the chest ; I wished to 
study the face The Pasha might know to a grain what the body of 
the pigmy weighed ; but I only cared to know what the inner capacity was.. 
And this is the reason why the Pasha and I differ about the characters of 
his men. He knows their names, their families, their tribes, their customs,. 
and, little as I have been with them, I think I know their natures ” (ii. pp. 
150, 151). 

In the forest Mr, Bonny, we are told, “ conscientiously” measured 
a pigmy, and Mr. Stanley recorded the notes, though apparently he 
had not thought of making the measurements. Lieutenant Stairs, 
on his return from the ascent of Ruwenzori, brings back some plants, 
and the generic names, as given by the Pasha, are enumerated (ii. p. 
258). Mr. Stanley never thinks of giving us a naturalist’s catalogue. 
“Let us look at this great forest,” he says (ii. p. 69), “not for a 
scientific analysis of its woods and productions, but to get a real idea 
of what it is like.” And the reader has no reason to complain. 
Mr. Stanley’s description is that of a painter or a poet. He conveys 
to us the impression he has himself received. In the Index there 
are entries under the words Botany, Entomology, Geology, Ornithology,. 
Zoology ; but no study of ‘‘’ologies” is needed to the enjoyment of 
Mr. Stanley’s descriptions. There is no array of Latin names in 
italics. For ‘the flora of the African forest” we have a poem; 
for entomology, realistic narratives of the tortures inflicted. by 
the insect plagues of tropical life. 
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“We were not naturalists. None of us had leisure, and probably but 
little taste, for collection of insects, butterflies, and birds. To us an animal 
or a bird was something to eat, but with all our efforts we seldom obtained 
anything. We only noted what happened to catch our eyes or cross our 
track. We had too many anxieties to be interested in anything save what 
was connected with them My family was altogether too large to 
permit frivolity” (i. p. 336). 

Pioneers cannot afford to be coilectors. But ‘ wisdom is justified 
of all her children,” and let us hope the time will soon come, in the 
lands that Mr. Stanley and his brave followers have opened up, 
when scientific observation, even of insects, will not be “ frivolity.” 
Where practical objects are to be gained, Mr. Stanley, as already 
said, is a keen observer. His recommendation of dried banana flour 
as food for dyspeptics will probably serve as a hint to some enter- 
prising fellow-citizen of his, and we shall see our railway stations 
illuminated with “H. M. Stanley’s Remedy for Indigestion.” _ 

With regard to malaria, Mr. Stanley’s remarks, based on a series 
of observations, are interesting and important. He concludes that 
the poison is carried mainly by the wind. Ascending the Congo with 
the wind astern, and travelling through the dense forest, he and his 
followers suffered less from malaria than in the open country, or when 
facing the wind, or in the forest clearings. If the wind be excluded by 
a high wall or tall shrubbery the inmate is exposed only to local ex- 
halations. This conclusion was confirmed by Emin Pasha’s belief ina 
mosquito curtain as a protection against malaria (ii. pp. 31—33). 

Ethnology has naturally more attraction for Mr. Stanley than ento- 
mology ; but, whilst watching men’s faces and seeing into men’s souls 
are unquestionably more important to a governor or the leader of an 
expedition than measuring skulls and collecting them when opportunity 
offers, a great deal of the latter kind of work must be done before 
satisfactory results can be arrived at. Exact and tabulated obser- 
vations of souls are hardly to be obtained; and the general views 
of the acute traveller, even when supplemented by drawings and 
photographs, can only serve as the basis for theories, to be after- 
wards tested by more definite, if less interesting, methods. 

Mr. Stanley is very wrath (or, as he would say, ‘‘ wrathy”) with 
“some philological nidderings” who have used for a division of 
African races the word Bantu, which means simply “men” in 
various African dialects. The word is probably not much worse 
than “Aryan.” Mr. Stanley himself employs the word ‘“ Anglo- 
Saxon,” a term which surely errs by defect when applied to English- 
speaking peoples. Etymology cannot be allowed to determine the 
application of terms. Nevertheless, Bantu is very likely a stupid 
name, and Mr. Stanley, who has been doing more arduous work 
than inventing scientific terminology, may well be allowed the 
harmless relaxation of railing at ‘‘ philological nidderings.” 

In a chapter on “The Tribes of the Grassland” (ii. p. 354 ff), 
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Mr. Stanley gives a theory of African races, which may be roughly 
stated as follows: “Semitic” tribes (but also apparently tribes 
of Hindu kinship) have migrated from Asia across the Red Sea; 
descending southward they have conquered the negro tribes, and by 
miscegenation produced intermediate types. In the low grounds 
of tropical Western Africa we still find the purest negro. The 
Kaffirs, Zulus, Bechuanas, &c., are intermediate races. The high 
grasslands are occupied by the handsome more Semitic (or Indian ?) 
races, who are mostly herdsmen, and despise the agriculturists, who 
are negroid in feature. Ina footnote Mr. Stanley adds: 

“Tt appears necessary, when speaking of the coloured races of Inner 
Africa, to bear in mind that they are now developed into five distinct types, 
which may be called Pigmy, Negro, Semi-Ethiopic, Ethiopic, and Ber- 
berine or Mauresque, and that among these types are found a number 
modified by amalgamation of one with another I regret that time 
does not permit me to illustrate what has been stated above by a map, by 
which every reader would understand at a glance what has been effected 
during fifty centuries by long successive waves of migration from Asia 
into Africa” (ii. p. 359). 

The pigmies of the forest are well described as “human para- 
sites.” These ancient people, now restored, like the ‘ Mountains of 
the Moon,” from fable to fact, have escaped extermination not merely 
by living in the gloom of the forest, but by attaching themselves to 
the agricultural communities of larger stature. These must allow the 
pigmies free access to their plantains, groves, and gardens, In return 
the pigmies bring them scanty supplies of fur and meat, the produce 
of the chase, and by ‘‘their diminutive size, superior woodcraft, 
and greater malice” serve as useful allies against hostile strangers 
(ii. pp. 94, 95). Mr, Stanley distinguishes two species of pigmies, 
differing as much from each other “as a Turk would from a Scan- 
dinavian ”—(1) the Batwa, with longish heads and long narrow faces, 
and “reddish, small eyes, set close together, which give them a some- 
what ferrety look;” (2) the Wambutti, with round faces, gazelle- 
like eyes, set far apart, open foreheads, and a rich yellow, ivory 
complexion (ii. p. 96). ‘The inhabitants of the true forest,” we are 
told, ‘‘are much lighter in colour than those of the grassland” 
(ii. p. 90). Here is an interesting problem for biologists. The fact 
will probably be cited as evidence for the transmission of effects pro- 
duced by agencies external to the organism ; but it may be suffi- 
ciently explained by natural selection. 

To Mr. Stanley’s eyes some of the pigmies seemed very well to 
represent the missing link between man and the ape (i. p. 352). 
Here is another problem, Is the pigmy the survival of a primitive 
type ? or has he arisen by degeneration—7.¢., adaptation to the con- 
ditions of life in the dismal forests to which he has been driven by 
successful invaders? Possibly both explanations may be true. The 
pigmy of to-day may represent the oldest type of man, and yet be 
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also relatively ‘“‘degraded.” In any case Mr. Stanley has provided 
ethnologists with some new facts and many new problems. 

About the pursuits, food, weapons, architecture of the various 
tribes encountered, Mr. Stanley has told us a good deal; informa- 
tion about their religion is conspicuously absent. Apparently to 
him, as to his Moslem followers, they are simply ‘‘ Pagans.” With 
regard to languages, in an Appendix (ii. p. 422) is given a table of 
equivalents for the numerals and for some ordinary names in eleven 
African tongues, partly of the forest, partly of the grassland. 
This is valuable material and gives some interesting results. Most 
of the tribes have separate words for the numerals, up to ten at 
least ; the Niam Niam have no separate words for numerals higher 
than five. Six becomes “ second one;” seven, “second two,” &c. 
When, however, Mr. Stanley collects some African words which 
mean perfectly different things to different tribes, this may be 
amusing, but is not science. That “la” means ‘“ cow” in Danakil 
and “no” in Arabic, that ‘“‘ A-6” means “dog” in Somali and 
“mother” in Hurrur, and that the Niam Niam word for “ meal” 
resembles the Russian word for “hurry,” are observations of no 
more philological value than if we were to put together for com- 
parison the German ‘alt and the Italian caldo, or the innocent 
German damit and the significance of a nearly similar sound to an 
English ear. 


The most impressive chapter in the whole book is the description 
of the great forest ; and in that chapter one of the most impressive 
passages is that of which we can only quote a meagre fragment : 


“The forest is typical of the life of humanity. No single glance can be 
taken of it without becoming conscious that decay, and death, and life, are 
at work there, 2s with us. I never could cast a leisurely look at it but I 
found myself, unconsciously, wondering at some feature which reminded 
me of some scene in the civilised world. It has suggested a morning when 
I went to see the human tide flowing into the City over London Bridge 
between half-past seven and half-past eight, where I saw the pale, over- 
worked, dwarfed, stoop-shouldered, on their way to their dismal struggle 
for existence. They were represented here faithfully, in all their youth, 
vigour, and decrepitude; one is prematurely aged and blanched, &e. 
. «. + We see all characters of humanity here, except the martyr and 
the suicide. For sacrifice is not within tree nature, and it may be they 
only heard two precepts—‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice, and ‘ Live 
and multiply.’ 

“ And as there is nothing so ugly and distasteful to me as the mob of 
a Derby Day, so there is nothing so ugly in forest nature as when I am 
reminded of it by the visible selfish rush towards the sky in a clearing, 
after it has been abandoned a few years. Hark! the bell strikes, the race 
is about to begin. I seem to hear the uproar of the rush; the fierce, 
heartless jostling and trampling; the cry, ‘Self for self, the devil take 
the weakest !’” (ii. pp. 79, 80). 


In Mr. Stanley’s mind the parallel seems to be merely a poetic 
image. Alas! it is a scientific fact. ‘The dismal struggle for 
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existence.” <‘‘The devil take the weakest.” Africa is not only a 
country of rank vegetation, swarming insects, warring forces of 
nature, but of struggling human beings in different stages of 
barbarism and civilisation; and it is not the cannibals alone that 
feed on one another. The horrors of the African slave trade, a trade 
which is now mainly an accessory of the ivory trade, have already 
awakened the conscience of Europe. Mr. Stanley has but little 
sympathy with the crusading ‘‘ Quixotism ” of Cardinal Lavigerie 
and such enthusiasts (and as other specimens of “ enthusiasts” are 
named Gordon and Mr. Gladstone); but Mr. Stanley has his own 
strong convictions and his own remedy to propose, and that is 

“the solemn combination of England, Germany, France, Portugal, 
South and East Africa, and Congo State against the introduction of gun- 
powder into any part of the continent, except for the use of their own 
agents, soldiers, and employés, or seizing upon every tusk of ivory brought 
out, as there is nota single piece nowadays which has been gained lawfully. 
Every tusk, piece, and scrap in the possession of an Arab trader has been 
steeped and dyed in blood. Every pound weight has cost the life of a man, 
woman, or child... . . It is simply incredible that, because ivory is 
required for ornaments or billiard games, the rich heart of Africa should be 
laid waste at this late year of the nineteenth century, signalised as it has 
been by so much advance, that populations, tribes, and nations should be 
utterly destroyed. Whom, after all, does this bloody seizure of ivory 
enrich? Only a few dozens of half-castes, Arab and Negro, who, if due 
justice were dealt to them, should be made to sweat out the remainder of 
their piratical lives in the severest penal servitude” (i. pp. 229, 230). 


As to the gunpowder, Mr. Mackay (“the best missionary since 
Livingstone”), who died last February, agrees with Mr. Stanley. 
“T only hope,” he writes, “they [the Germans] and the English will 
keep the gunpowder out. In no other way will they ever be able 
to exercise any control on the chiefs in the interior” (ii. p. 393). 

Unfortunately the struggle for existence is not confined to 
Africans and ivory raiders. The “scramble for Africa,” the one 
continent still open to colonising enterprise, divides the interests of 
European governments and peoples, and complicates the problems of 
the immediate future. On the whole subject of the dealings of 
civilised with barbarous races we seem to lack ethical principles to 
guide us even in our judgments of what is right and wrong. We 
no longer complacently put ‘‘ Pagans” at the mercy of any ruffians 
calling themselves “ Christians.” We have lost the calm attitude of 
religious superiority that the Mohammedan still retains. But 
neither can we reasonably or consistently look on every African 
chief as if he were the government of a civilised people. ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” is a useful principle ; but 
it is too wide and general to admit of easy application when we are 
dealing with a complicated practical problem—say the mutual 
relations of British colonists, Boers, and Kaffirs, or the attitude of 
the British Government to the Portuguese and the Germans 
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respectively in their claims over African lands, and (whet we are 
more apt to forget) over African men and women. Suppose that in 
our endeavour to correct national bias, we try to look at questions 
from the non-British point of view, from that of the Boer, the 
Egyptian rebel, the apparently patriotic party fighting for “ in- 
dependence”; may we not be taking the side of the oppressor of the 
toiling many? We may hate commercial greed veiled under the 
names of “ Christianity and Civilisation,’ we may detest the spirit 
of military aggression, but we have to admit that mere non- 
interference is impossible, even if it were right, as a guiding 
principle in the affairs of Africa. There are tangled forests and 
dense clouds before us in the human problems of the Dark Continent. 
There is at least this ground for hopefulness, that so long as men so 
different, and yet each so heroic in his own special way, as Living- 
stone, Gordon, and Stanley are willing to give their best energies, 
and, if need be, their lives, to Africa, something is being done to 
mitigate the evils that always result from the selfish contact of races 
at different stages of development ; and the politicians of Europe are 
at least forced to realise in some measure the responsibilities of the 
strong and the enlightened. | 





LUNACY LAW REFORM’ 


Tue London County Council has lately decided upon spending a 
great deal of public money on a hospital forthe insane. That august 
body has expressed the belief that asylums are concerned almost 
altogether with the custody of lunatics, whereas madness is largely a 
curable disease. (The mad doctors hereupon will not feel flattered !) 
The new hospital is to deal with lunacy as brain disease. (What, 
then, have the “ aiienists” considered it ?) The ratepayers are ex- 
pected to console themselves in the prospect of large outlay, by the 
reflection that every cure effected in the new institution will represent 
a considerable saving to the rates. 

Have the members of the L.C.C. aclear idea of the English lunacy 
laws—laws which will, of course, touch their hospital at a hundred 
points? Have they even an adequate notion of such matters of 
detail as the present means of ascertaining and determining in- 
sanity ? Here is what Dr. George Thompson—himself the super- 
intendent of a public lunatic asylum—wrote a few months ago, 
in the columns of Zhe Lancet, under the title, “ Remarks on the 
want of knowledge of mental diseases so prevalent in the average 
medical man.” He says: 

“T would gladly . . . . substantiate the charge which I made in a former 
article . . . . of ignorance on the part of medical practitioners, of the 
ordinary diagnosis and treatment of insane persons ; but for two reasons: 
the first being, that I should be compelled to fill many pages of Zhe Lancet 
with matter which would not interest the general reader ; and the second, 
that J should empty the coffers of the treasury of this journal by the number 
of actions at law, which its proprietors would have to meet! (The italics 
throughout this article are our own.) I will, therefore, confine myself toa 
recital of my very own experience of the facilities which were at my dis- 
posal as a student in medicine for learning anything whatever about 
insanity. There is no law which would enable me to bring an action for 
libel against myself, and so I proceed to my task heedless of results. 

“{ passed through the usual curriculum, and obtained the diploma of 
M.R.C.S. in April, 1867. Up to that date, I had never had the subject of 
insanity brought to my notice, except in this way: The lecturer on 
forensic medicine, the late Dr. Pyemont Smith, kept a very select, private 
asylum at Ilkley, in Wharfedale ; but he never mentioned the subject in his 
lectures. A fellow-student and I (we were both medical superintendents in a 
very embryonic stage, but we did not know it) agreed to ask Dr. Smith, if 

1 The Lunacy Law ; its Defects ; and a Scheme of Reform. By William R. eens, 


M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., London. Reprinted for the author from The British Medical 
Journal. 
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he would allow us to see his asylum. This request he most courteously 
granted, and fixed theday. We went, and found the asylum was a fine old 
mansion, high abovethe Wharfe, and commanding oneof the loveliest views 
in the world. It was licenced for fifteen patients, and that was about the 
number we saw. Some were sitting or lolling on the terrace, some 
reclining in chairs in the rooms, and one was in bed. Dr. Smith, most 
properly, never said a word about the patients (private asylum doctors 
never do); but I have never forgotten that first lesson, which taught me 
that insanity, like (as Lytton says) love and death, is a terrible leveller. 
The patients were all of the higher class. They were most decidedly of the 
class which is called quiet, and delights the heart of every private asylum 
keeper, for they give so little trouble, and are, therefore, proportionately 
profitable. I have never seen such a sight since—such wrecks of humanity. 
That was the first, and only lesson I had, when I was a student. But after 
I became M.R.C.S., and before I joined the staff of the West Riding 
Asylum, I had another lesson. Two nurses were talking in the doctor's 
presence. ‘What became of Sally Jones?’ ‘Oh, she went to Wakefield 
Asylum.’ ‘What happened to her there?’ ‘ Oh, she soon died.’ ‘ Why 
did she die?’ ‘Oh, she got so bad, that they put her between two 
featherbeds, and six keepers sat on her, and smothered her.’ The lesson I 
learned was, that there still prevails an idea that the inmates of asylums 
are done away with. ‘Then, I was in possession of a diploma, which I h 
but toput on the Medical Register, to become duly qualified inevery sens 
join a conspiracy, as has been playfully (I hope) suggested, to depri 
fellow-creature of his liberty, perhaps for life ; and this was the amout 
teaching which had by chance been apportioned to me. 

“Now, what was the value of that knowledge to me, who at any time 
was equally qualified with other average men to give an opinion from 
‘facts observed by myself’ and from ‘facts observed by others?’” (The 
quotations here are from the Lunacy certificates.) “ If the examinee threw 
his arms in the air and declared he was a windmill, or that the world was a 
ship and he was the captain, I might safely have said he was insane, if he 
was not shamming insanity. But lawyers say that any man with common 
sense could say as much. And I think the lawyers areright. But in how 
many cases does the man not throw hisarms about ? And then, where does 
the examiner, as ignorant of insanity as I was, come in? I have heard of 
a case where the one ‘ fact’ was ‘reads the Bible ;’ and frequently see such 
as ‘ his speech is clipped,’ ‘he is awkward in his gait.’ These are physical 
defects, no doubt, often of serious import, but they are not necessarily 
facts indicating the inability of the individual to manage himself or his 
affairs. 

“T think it will be admitted that there is no royal road to the 
knowledgo of insanity. It cannot be learned from books. It must be 
learned from a ‘master.’ Could a boy be trained to be a carpenter from 
reading books? Of course not. And where is the difference? I had 
never heard the term ‘ general paralysis’ before I went to Wakefield, and 
I do not hesitate to say that had I read all the books that ever had been 
written on the subject I should never have got a bit nearer being able to 
distinguish a case had such a one come before me in private practice. The 
person who wishes to understand anything about insanity must learn it 
under a master, and live among it. In many cases the diagnosis is a 
matter of physiognomy—a tactus eruditus—a knowledge of which can only 
be got by constantly seeing such cases. A member of my family, who has 
never had an official or other connection with any asylum, can look down at 
the patients at the church or at the dance, and, with unerring precision, 
point out every general paralytic in view of her. This comes from 
frequently seeing them. Now a man, even with ever such high medical 
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qualifications, might examine—say—a hundred cases of alleged insanity a 
year, among which there would be fifteen or twenty general paralytics, and 
he would not distinguish one of them, and he might go on for twenty years 
and he would be in the same condition of ignorance at the end of that time. 
I cannot remember that I have ever known a case of that sort to have been 
diagnosed before admission to the asylum. Once a medical man kindly 
wrote to me about one, and said he thought the patient was suffering from 
‘softening of the brain,’ and that he had been treated with forty-grain 
doses of bromide of potassium three times a day, which had ‘ quietened’ him, 
and advised me—how kind!—to continue the treatment? He had indeed 
* quietened’ the patient ; he had expedited a ‘desolation’ which he mistook 
for a ‘ peace.’ ” 

On Dr. Thompson’s showing, the legal qualifications for certifying 
insanity may be combined with utter incapacity for fulfilling that 
duty. This, however, is but one of many weak points in the law 
calling for reform. Another important point is that the means for 
bringing all cases of insanity within the knowledge of the authorities 
are far from complete. In part, this incompleteness is intentional. 
It permits that a lunatic—provided he be not kept for profit—shall 
be confined in the house of a relation or a friend. This may, in 
some cases, be an advantage to the lunatic, although it opens a way 
to many evident possibilities of abuse, and from the point of view of 
eventual cure it is probably oftener to the patient’s disadvantage. 
It would, however, be difficult to deal with this point without having 
recourse to a remedy worse than the original defect—always, of 
course, provided that the lunatic is under proper control. But 
where the lunatic is mot under proper control, there is no 
adequate provision for dealing with the case. In this respect, 
the omission cannot have been intentional. Dr. Huggard, writing 
in the British Medical Journal five years ago, said : 


“Tf the case come to the knowledge of any constable, overseer, or 
relieving officer, such officer is bound immediately to take the lunatic, or 
cause him to be taken, before a Justice of the Peace, whose duty it is then 
to take steps for placing him under control... . . [But] it is nobody’s duty 
that the case should come to the knowledge of any constable, overseer, or 
relieving officer. Our coroners’ courts and our criminal courts testify only 
too plainly to the number of insane people not under proper control, and 
to the enormous preventable waste of human life in consequence. . . . . It 
is not necessary to speak of the many cases that do not come directly 
before the courts of law, but which cause a great deal of misery and 
anxiety, and do not fail, indirectly, to furnish their quota of crime.” 


It is a curious thing, that the London County Council propose to 
make the out-patients’ department a large feature in their scheme. 
It would, therefore, necessarily be the duty of the hospital officers to 
be the channel of information to the “constable” (and others 
mentioned in the Act), with a view to the placing of lunatics in 
confinement—a fact which, if generally known, would thin out, if 
it did not abolish altogether, the attendance at the out-patients’ 
rooms ! 
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In recent times, the term, lunacy, has been made to cover much 
more ground than in the past. The decay of individuality, which 
De Quincey so eloquently deplored, is due in part, no doubt, as he 
said, to modern educational methods; but is it not due, in a larger 
degree, to the widening of the definition of insanity? Our days— 
pace Matthew Arnold—are scarcely so much days of “ change, alarm, 
surprise,” as were medieval times; and it has been fairly argued 
by those “qualified in every sense to judge,” that medizval in- 
security and unrest are attributable in great measure to the numbers 
of lunatics then at large. 

But, although insanity is a subject better understood in modern 
times than it used to be, the Lunacy Laws are inadequate in that 
they fail to give complete expression to recognised principles. Dr. 
Huggard well said: 

“ Under a perfect law, every insane person—that is, every person who, 
through mental defect, is unable to conform to the requirements of society, 
and whose inability is not curable by punishment—would be under efficient 
supervision and control, though not necessarily in an asylum; and the 
interference with individual liberty would not be greater than absolutely 
necessary for the protection of society. A good law would also see that its 
provisions are not evaded either intentionally or unintentionally.” 

To the definition of insanity contained in the above quotation, it 
may be objected that lunacy, where there has not been any overt act 
of madness, is not covered by it. But a definition does not pretend 
to be a test. The objection, indeed, is not one of much practical 
value in any case. 

It is conceivable, also, that it may be urged in criticism of this 
definition that it would include numbers of criminals—habitual 
criminals—but this is no real objection. We have reason to 
believe that its author holds that a very large percentage of such 
criminals ought to be classed as lunatics. The notion that the law- 
lessness of past ages, to which we have referred already, resulted 
largely from lunatics—homicidal maniacs, and very violent cases 
excepted—being left without control, runs on all-fours with Dr. 
Huggard’s definition. 

To return to the doctor’s article on the Lunacy Law. Referring 
to the procedure by which the insane are put under care and control, 
he says : 

‘There may be said to be four methods of procedure, according as the 
lunatic is—(1) a private patient (paid for by himself or by his friends) ; (2) 
a pauper patient (maintained wholly or in part out of the parish rates) ; 
(3) a Chancery patient (that is, found lunatic by inquisition) ; (4) a criminal 
junatic. In every one of these cases, the procedure is more or less un- 
satisfactory. 

“These various methods need not occupy us in detail. The important 
point in which they all agree is, that not one of all the persons engaged 


in certifying insanity is required to have any acquaintance, practical or 
theoretical, with insanity. The medical men, the Master in Lunacy (at 
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any rate, till he have acquired some experience), and the jury, may all, in 
the respective cases where their services are required, be absolutely incom- 
petent to determine the precise nature of the individual case on the one 
hand, and may be absolutely ignorant of the nature of insanity generally 
on the other hand. Not one of them may be able to discriminate between 
the forms of mental defect that jeopardise the peace and security of society 
from those forms of mental defect that neither annoy others nor endanger 
the person himself. On the one hand, melancholia, though fraught with 
danger, may be regarded as a mild ailment, not requiring vigilant super- 
vision ; on the other hand, a harmless though absurd belief may be looked 
on as a dangerous insanity. This result is not to be wondered at. A per- 
son can hardly fail to do badly what he does not know how to do well; 
and there is no reason for thinking that any of the persons necessarily 
concerned in any of the plans at present in use for determining insanity 
are capable of making a systematic and thoroughgoing examination into 
the various mental functions in relation to society. What Horace said of 
fools may with almost equal truth be said of the ignorant; when they 
avoid one extreme, they rush into the opposite. Medical men (and others), 
who do not happen to have any very clear idea of insanity, are apt either 
to diagnose it on very insufficient grounds, or to fail to see it in spite of 
the most palpable evidence. Any asylum superintendent could furnish 
examples of both kinds. 

“ As a result partly of the system of certification, and partly of various 
other causes, we have what may be termed a zigzag borderland of insanity.” 
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A curious instance of diagnosing insanity on insufficient grounds 
came under our notice in the trial for murder of a soldier. Some 
persons interested in the prisoner begged us to go to the court to 
observe him. From the time of his arrest, he had continually 
groaned : ‘‘ There was no cause for it ; there was no cause for it; there 
was no REASON for it;” and he made no other observations whatever, 
Even in answer to questions, he only moaned: ‘‘ There was no cause 
for it,” and kept repeating the remark when not addressed. He had 
a suspicious way of scrutinising all new-comers, and seemed to be 
gauging the effect upon them of his mournful repetitions. The jury 
found him guilty. The judge asked the prisoner if he had anything 
to urge in his own defence. He only glared; swayed his body to 
and fro; and said (this time, with a certain possible appropriate- 
ness): ‘‘ There was no CAUSE for it!” He was sentenced to hanging; 
but the question of the man’s sanity was referred to a doctor, who 
declared that, as he could not be sure the murderer was “‘ shamming 
madness,” he must pronounce him insane. The convict was conse- 
quently dealt with as a criminal lunatic, and ordered to be confined 
“during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” But, subsequently, the question 
of the murderer’s sanity was submitted to a medical committee for 
reconsideration ; and three doctors reversed the first decision. Thus, 
the sentence had been, in the first place, hanging, with an order for 
detention in a criminal lunatic asylum, on the showing of the first 
medical man brought into the case. But when the medical com- 
mittee reversed the first professional view of the murderer’s state ot 
mind, the man’s sentence was commuted into penal servitude for 
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life. Looking from the layman’s point of view, it was difficult to 
understand that any acute person should hold the opinion of the 
doctor with whom the decision first rested. We give the story as a 
case in point—by no means an aggravated instance of diagnosis- 
run-wild in an inquiry touching lunacy—and one of the sort capable 
of citation by the hundred !' 

The “zig-zag borderland of insanity ” is a tempting theme, which 
we beg the reader to work out for himself at his leisure, merely 
offering two suggestive anecdotes. An old gentleman, with no 
great position to keep up, and an income of at least £15,000 a year, 
wept tears of real grief at his only son’s extravagance as evinced in 
the purchase of a two-and-ninepenny pocket knife. ‘‘ Nine-pence 
was enough for a knife in my young days,” whined the heart-struck 
father. Every new frock for his daughters, and many items of 
ordinary household expenditure claimed by his wife, drew forth 
bitter, even agonised, reproaches. The ‘‘ scenes” were not confined 
to the domestic hearth. The wretched miser would take his family 
into company ; and, on chance of encountering a sympathetic ear, 
would flout and rail at his extravagant family in public. Wife and 
children cowered under his terrible eye; his fierce invective; his 
threats! We should be inclined to class his case with those “ that 
do not come directly before courts of law, but which cause a great 
deal of misery ”—misery, daily—even hourly; and acute beyond 
possibility of words; for this miser not only raved and threatened ; 
he also suffered intensely. His people were forced to trample their 
way to their commonest rights over his tenderest feelings! When 
they carried their point, they felt they had been brutal; and when 
they submitted to his fierce tyrannies, they were shamed. Our 
second instance is of a nearly harmless and very learned eccentric, 
who used freely during sermons to express his views of the preacher's 
style and statements. A platitude would call forth: ‘Of course! 
of course! why, fiddlestick!” accompanied by a bodily writhing and 
restlessness that words fail to convey. ‘‘ Bless my soul! does he 
think we’re absolute fools?” When a dull preacher came to “ fifthly 
aud lastly,” the irascible owner of the private chapel would wriggle 
about in desperation, repeating loudly: ‘‘ Thank God! Thank God! 
High time, too! High time! Thank God!” At luncheon-time, he 
would welcome the chaplain unblushingly with, ‘ Capital sermon you 
gave us! Thank you! Capital! Capital! thank you!” One of the 
parents of this gentleman, and three of his children, have been, at 
one time or another, in lunatic asylums. He was certainly on the 


1 There are two or three types of madness of which the constant repetition of the 
same phrase is the most striking feature. Those who think, as we did, that the man 
was skilfully. shamming madness, can regard the story as an example of the ten- 
dency of the uninitiated to undervalue the veritable signs of mental bankruptcy—if this 
view pleases them. According to the attitude of the reader, it is an example of one 
or other of two opposite conditions ; but each tells in favour of the main argument! 
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“borderland.” So, also, was the miser. In the prevailing very 
uncertain notions regarding insanity, both these cases—possibly 
even among professional ‘“alienists”—would be variously placed 
on the nearer or the further side of the boundary. 

To return to Dr. Huggard’s article: he says, 


“Tn regard to pauper lunatics, and private lunatics in public hospitals 
and asylums, custody and supervision probably require few, if any, improve- 
ments. The case of private patients in licensed houses, in single care, and 
under the care of the Court of Chancery, is somewhat different; and to 
these we will confine our attention. For one reason or another, the law in 
these three classes seems to me to be radically bad.' 

“ A word, first, as to the amount of supervision over the custody. The 
patients in licensed houses in the Metropolitan District are visited six 
times a year by the Commissioners in Lunacy; in the Provincial Districts 
twice a year by the Commissioners, and six times by the County Visitors 
in Lunacy. The acting portion of the Board of Commissioners consists of 
six members (three medical men, generally with special training, and three 
barristers). The County Visitors in Lunacy (three or more justices, and 
one medical man) are elected annually ; and, as a rule, probably have no 
acquaintance with insanity, except what they acquire during their term of 
office. Single patients must be visited every two weeks by a medical man 
who need not have any special knowledge of insanity; and the visits may, 
by sanction of the Commissioners, be made less frequently. The Commis- 
sioners also, as a rule, visit, single patients twice a year, although they are 
not required by law to do so. Chancery patients in private asylums are 
visited twice a year by one or other of the Lord Chancellor’s visitors in 
lunacy (two medical men with special training, and one barrister). The 
Commissioners in Lunacy, or the County Visitors in Lunacy, visit these 
cases in common with all others in the asylum, but have very little juris- 
diction over them. Chancery patients not in asylums are visited four times 
a year by the Lord Chancellor’s visitors. 

“I will now point out my objection to the protection the Court of Chan- 
cery affords the patient. The forms and procedure for an inquisition, and 
for superseding an inquisition, are so slow, so cumbrous, and so expensive, 
that there would naturally be reluctance and hesitation in attempting to 
undo what might perhaps be required again before it was undone. Jn 
other words, a patient under the protection of the Court of Chancery would 
hardly regain his liberty on recovery as soon as any other patient would. It 
as, however, true, that a Commission in Lunacy ts rarely held, except in cases 
that are not likely to recover. 

“ Single care is hardly sufficiently under supervision to be satisfactory. 

‘* Licensed houses have been violently decried from time to time; and, if 
for no other reason than that the public distrust has a strong tendency to 
drive the best men from the work, and to leave it in the hands of less 
suitable persons, I think some reform is needed.” 


‘It is within our knowledge that one of these “‘ best men” has 
been driven out of lunacy practice, if not by the sense of ‘ public 
distrust,” at all events from the knowledge of the wholly unsatisfac- 
tory state of the laws affecting his branch of the profession, which is 
the ground of that “ distrust.” 

Dr. Huggard makes a point in dealing with the private asylum 


1 Very little, if any, alteration in this connection has been made by the Lunacy 
Acts Amendment Act of 1889, which came into force in May, 1890. 
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proprietor’s anomalous combination of adverse functions. Of him 
he says: 


“* He is at once landlord and discretionary custodian, paid host, and gaoler- 
at-will. By discretionary custodian and gaoler-at-will, I mean not a gaoler 
to whom a prisoner is committed for safe custody during a certain period, 
but a gaoler who is himself charged with the duty of determining how long 
the prisoner should stay. 

‘“‘This anomalous combination of duties is, as a rule, I believe, carried out 
in a way that does the highest credit to proprietors of private asylums. 
The system is, however, not the less objectionable on that account. That 
prejudice biases the decisions of the mind is a failing of our common 
humanity. The wisest and best of men have at times formed their opinions 
in the coloured light of emotion rather than in the dry light of intellect. 
Self-interest warps the judgment as powerfully as does any other emotion, 
and it is never well to unite duties so antagonistic that a more than average 
mental endowment is required, not for the honest, but for the impartial 
performance of them. 

‘‘Though property is a matter of less importance than liberty, provision 
should certainly be made for the better administration of the property of 
insane persons. When a person is certified insane, his property is left with- 
out legal guardian ; and, except when the property is very small, the process 
of appointing a legal custodian is so costly, as well as so slow, that probably 
a little friendly plunder and mismanagement would damage the estate less. 
When a lunatic is interdicted, why should not a responsible person be ap- 
pointed to act for him in regard to his business or property ?” 


The Lunacy Acts Amendment Act of 1889 modifies the hardship 
here indicated. It provides that the judge in Lunacy “ may make 
an order that the next friend, or any other person approved by the 
judge, may, on behalf of the lunatic . . . . do any act in relation 
to his property which the committee of the estate of a lunatic” would 
be competent to do (Sec. 52 and sub-sec. s). The 54th section of 
the same Act provides similarly for the dealing with “ property of 
small amount.” . 

Putting forth his scheme of reform, Dr. Huggard begins by say- 
ing: ‘First, as to the notification of insanity. I think that, when 
a lunatic is not under proper control, any person to whose knowledge 
the circumstance may have come, should be required to notify the fact 
to the police, or other authority.” 

In the 13th Section of last year’s Act, providing for the cases of 
lunatics not under proper control, or cruelly treated, or neglected, Dr. 
Huggard’s suggestion is in part embodied. (Sub-section 2, which 
makes ‘‘any person whomsoever” competent to notify to “‘any specially 
appointed justice” the existence, within his jurisdiction, of a mad 
person needing supervision. This is not the only instance in which 
the framers of this Act seem to have timidly and partially worked 
on lines laid down by our Reformer.) 

Section 29 of the Act affords certain safeguards for the lunatic, in 
dealing with ‘“ Reports upon, and visits to, private patients,”—safe- 
guards which would be all-sufficing were visitors and commissioners 
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perfectly wise and perfectly righteous ; but as men—not angels—are 
to fill these offices, we should like this section and the sub-sections to 
lean more to the compulsory and less to the permissive ; and we wish 
that the checks on ignorance, prejudice, and official inertia had been 
drafted by a master hand. 

Dr. Huggard considers, in the second place, certification, and makes 
this quotation from the British Medical Journal : 


“‘ The object in putting the insane under ‘ care and treatment’ is two-fold 
—the protection of the public, and the protection of the patient. That 
the protection of the public should depend on the chance inclinagjion of 
private persons is hardly in accordance with any accepted theory of the 
duties of Government ; and when the patient’s own protection is the sole 
object, it would hardly be too much to expect that so onerous a duty as the 
interdiction of personal liberty should be undertaken by the State itself. 
On the one hand, the protection of the public, and, on the other hand, 
the abrogation of the liberty of the subject, belong properly to the func- 
tions of Government, and not to individual private opinion.” 


He then goes on: 


“When a case of alleged insanity is brought under the notice of autho- 
rity, in what way should the State determine the question? My proposal 
is simply this. All certification (except in cases of emergency) should be 
done by a competent Government official, at a fixed salary, a Medical 
Examiner in Lunacy. The procedure might be somewhat after this plan. 
The Medical Examiner, upon the the written requisition of a medical man, 
of a magistrate, or of a relieving officer, stating the grounds of the appli- 
cation, should examine the alleged lunatic. Such an official should be em- 
powered, if he think fit, to take evidence on oath, in so far as his inquiry 
is concerned.” 


In answering the questions: How many of these officials would be 
required ? and How would they be paid ? our Reformer displays a rare 
gift for finance—a gift of the sort that is in general far from the 
philanthropic mind. He says: 


“‘There are somewhere between fourteen and fifteen thousand persons 
certified insane yearly; and of these, upwards of twelve thousand ure 
paupers, and upwards of two thousand are private patients. Probably the 
money .at present paid for certification exceeds £20,000; that is, calculat- 
ing at the rate of one guinea for each pauper, and four guineas (two guineas 
for each certificate) in the case of each private patient. Under the sug- 
gested scheme, nearly the whole of this money could be readily turned into 
the State coffers, by causing a stamp duty of one guinea on each pauper 
certificate and two guineas on each private certificate. This would raise 
between £17,000 and £18,000, a sum more than sufficient to pay compe- 
tent men. Sixteen men would probably be enough to do all the certifica- 
tion; and each might have a district formed with due regard to the 
populousness of the country on the one hand, and to its accessibility on the 
other.” 


Or, to put the calculation differently, the sixteen certifiers would, 
on. an average, have three cases per day in a year to deal with, 
Sundays excluded ; otherwise, a daily forty-eight divided among 
sixteen. 
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Dr. Huggard goes on: 


“ The process of raising money to pay the Medical Examiners in Lunacy 
is, therefore, both simple and inexpensive. In the case of a private patient, 
the outlay to the friends would perhaps be less than at present ; as the fee 
for a medical man’s requisition would hardly be as much as the fee now 
generally charged for a lunacy certificate. In the case of a pauper patient, 
the relieving officer would make the requisition, so that the fee would simply 
go in stamp duty instead of direct tothe medical man. Moreover, the plan 
suggested does not impose on any onea new tax or burden ; it merely diverts 
the expenditure from a number of petty driblets into a single channel. And 
the result would be, increased efficacy at less cost.” 


His next suggested reform concerns the custody of the insane. 
He says it has been shown that, in one way or another, the law is 
unsatisfactory as regards private patients in asylums; in single care ; 
and under the Chancellor’s protection. In his scheme, all these 
classes will be included. He continues : 


“ That the proprietor of a private asylum should have the discretionary 
custody of the insane is, as we have seen, utterly indefensible in principle. 
The remedy for this evil, however, is, not to abolish private asylums, but to do 
away with the anomalous combination of antagonistic finctions—to separate 
the duties of paid host from the duties of discretionary custodian. The pro- 
prietor of an asylum should be entrusted simply with providing for the safety 
and for the well-being of the patients ; and the State should undertake, in a 
much more immediate manner than at present, the discretion of continued de- 
tention. The immediate responsibility for a patient’s detention should rest 
with a government official, or Medical Visitor in Lunacy. AJmost all the 
duties, in fact, that now fall on the proprietor or superintendent of a pri- 
vate asylum, in virtue of his office as discretionary custodian, should be 
transferred to the Medical Visitor ; such, for example, as the duty of re- 
porting (or supervising the reporting) of the mental and bodily health of 
the patients at weekly, monthly, or quarterly intervals, according to the 
nature of the case ; and it should be in his power, subject to the control 
of the Commissioners, to authorise a discharge, or a transfer, should he 
think fit. 

“‘ Let us now see the number of medical visitors that would be required, 
and whence the money would come to pay them. 

“ There are, roughly, about eight thousand private lunatics in England and 
Wales. Of these, more than half are in registered hospitals, or other pub- 
lic asylums, and need not, therefore, occupy usfurther. Of the remainder, 
upwards of three thousand are in private asylums, and less than a thousand 
are either lunatics by inquisition, under the immediate supervision of their 
committees, or patients in single care. It is with the custody of these four 
thousand patients (in private asylums, &c.) that we are concerned, and for 
whom it is suggested that Medical Visitors be appointed. To determine 
the number of Visitors, let us see the requirements. The proportion of 
recent cases of insanity (cases under one year’s standing) to chronic cases, 
is about one in four, Out of four thousand cases, about one thousand would 
be recent cases. This proportion is, more or less, permanent ; the admis- 
sions being nearly balanced by the discharges and deaths. Visits by the 
Medical Visitor should, for the first month, be made once a week ; for the 
next three months, once a fortnight ; for the remainder of the first year, 
once a month ; and, in chronic cases, once every three months. Calculating 
as closely as I can, I think one Visitor would be able to supervise, in this 
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manner, about two hundred patients. This number would, on the average, 
include about fifty recent cases. On this basis of calculation, twenty Medi- 
cal Visitors of Private Asylums would be required in all. In forming dis- 
tricts, however, other considerations, besides the mere number of patients, 
would have to be borne in mind. 

“The payment of these officials stands on a somewhat different footing 
from the payment of the Medical Examiners in Lunacy. To pay the Medi- 
cal Examiners, no fresh outlay is incurred, no new burden is imposed ; the 
expenditure is merely turned into a different channel. The Medical Visitors, 
however, would be an altogether new creation. They have no counterpart 
under the present system ; and the question is, on whom should the burden 
of payment be thrown, and how should the money be raised? Now I do 
not think it would be unfair to say that those who can afford to pay for the 
greater luxury, privacy, and comfort of a private asylum or of private care, 
should be required to pay also for increased security against unjust deten- 
tion. It happens, too, as is shown by putting together the facts scattered 
throughout the Commissioners’ Report for 1882, that private patients in 
private asylums are on the whole a wealthier, or at any rate a much better 
paying class, than are the private patients in public asylums. For example, 
[ find by calculation from data afforded by the report in question, that the 
sum paid to proprietors of licensed houses alone, for private patients under 
their care, is about £450,000 ; while the sum laid out on about the same 
number of private cases in public asylums does not probably exceed 
£200,000. The amount paid for single patients and for Chancery patients, 
with their Committees, is not included in these figures. If added, it would 
probably bring the sum spent on lunatics not in public asylums to over 
£500,000. 

“* My proposal for raising the money is this. A charge should be made, not 
on the sum paid for the patients, but in proportion to it. A charge of 4 per 
cent. would raise £20,000. A larger sum than this would readily be raised 
in the following manner. The person who has charge of the patient’s affairs, 
or who is responsible for his maintenance, should be required to make a 
quarterly declaration on stamped paper, stating the rate of payment for the 
patient, or anything else that might be thought proper ; the stamp being at 
the rate of 10s. 6d. for each £50, that is, £4 4s. per cent. per annum. 

“Tn touching questions of this kind, one enters on delicate ground ; for 
the pocket is the seat of the tenderest susceptibilities of our nature. The 
tax proposed, however, is not of a very burdensome nature. Tosome small 
extent, in the case of poor private patients, the charge would unquestion- 
ably be borne by the asylum-proprietor. With this exception, however, the 
tax would very properly fall on the patient or on his friends ; who, if they can 
afford to pay for the advantages a private asylum has over a public asylum, 
would not grumble at having to make a trifling additional payment to secwre 
such supervision as would put it beyond question that the patient will be 
detained only on public grounds, and not for private reasons.” 


The Lunacy Act, which has just come into operation, provides 
[sec. 87] for the amalgamation of the Lunacy Departments, but 
only in case that the Lord Chancellor shall deem it expedient to order 
such amalgamation. Reading this 87th section, and its sub-sections, 
we are again induced to think that the drafters of this new act had 
Dr. Huggard’s scheme before their eyes, and were timidly attempt- 
ing to follow it—here, as elsewhere, making permissive what he 
would make compulsory. As the Board of Commissioners and 
the Visitors in Lunacy are known to ba antagonistic to each other, 
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the mere suggestion that they should amalgamate has already 
forth their opposition. 

This is what Dr. Huggard says regarding the administration and 
supervision of the Lunacy Law : 

“T think the present Board of Commissioners and the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors in Lunacy, with the Masters in Lunacy, should be amalgamated, 
and should have their power increased. The number of Commissioners 
should, I think, certainly not be less than twelve. Under the present 
system, the object of a commission in lunacy is to protect the patient’s 
property. Under the suggested scheme, ordinary certification would ex- 
tend this protection to all lunatics with property, but in a less cumbrous 
and expensive manner: so that a commission for this purpose would be 
unnecessary. A commission, however, on any certified patient, if requested 
on the affidavit of a medical man, or of a magistrate, should, I think, 
be held by two or more Commissioners (one, at least, medical, and one 
legal). The primary object of such a commission would be to determine 
fitness for liberty. 

“ One or two points more I would venture to suggest: namely, that the 
medical officers of asylums should form a branch of the Civil Service ; 
and that some test of competency should be exacted from all who should 
enter the service.” 

The suggestion that these medical men should rank with Civil 
Servants is of more weight and value than will be apparent at the 
first glance. 

Dr. Huggard takes leave of his subject in these words : 

“That the present system admits of many improvements, is generally 
acknowledged ; and yet scarcely a single improvement could be suggested 
that would not excite opposition from some quarter or other. To one 
thing we may resign ourselves. No matter how perfect our lunacy law 
may be, it will never give satisfaction so long as there are lunatics who 
think themselves sane; and this race does not appear to be in immediate 
danger of extinction.” 


A careful study of the files of the English medical press at the 
time at which Dr. Huggard first put forth his scheme of Lunacy 
Law Reform, brings to light no very valuable criticism of his 
‘* Project of Law.” The notices deal, rather, in vague compliments 
and vague objections. One critic says the scheme displays more 
ingenuity than practical utility, but does not explain wherein 
Dr. Huggard fails to be practical ; and another, who examines the 
proposals for reform in some detail, quarrels with Dr, Huggard’s 
plan where it seems to us least open to assault. This objector 
protests that medical men perform their office of certifying 
insanity remarkably well as things stand. ‘‘ Dr Huggard contends 
that certifying should be the work of qualified medical examiners ; 
whereas, at present, not one of the persons engaged in certifying is 
required to have any acquaintance, practical or theoretical, with 
insanity.” To those who have given even slight attention to the 
quotations we have made, the objector’s statement,—“ Dr. Huggard 
proposes to deprive the medical profession of all right to certify 
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cases of alleged insanity, except in cases of emergency,”—must seem 
simply absurd. It is Dr. Huggard’s primary contention that certify- 
ing should be the work of members of that profession, and moreover, 
of medical men who have given special proofs of aptitude for that par- 
ticular branch of their art—not for the ordinary practitioner, who 
may be possibly ignorant in questions of lunacy, as Dr. Thompson 
so frankly asserts he was himself, at the outset of his career, his 
case being no exception to the general rule! 

This critic wrote: ‘It would appear that Dr. Huggard’s main 
objection to the Lunacy Laws, as they bear upon licensed houses, is 
that he conceives that these laws are founded on incorrect general 
principles.” (Charles Reade’s contention—and not his alone—was 
that these laws opened the door to all sorts of malpractices.) He 
observes: “This anomalous combination of duties is, as a rule (1 
believe), carried out in a way that does the highest credit to the pro- 
prietors of private asylums. The system is, however, not less 
objectionable on that account.” (Thus, Dr. Huggard, who views 
medical men as verily the salt of the earth, finds that, as a rule, the 
practice is good, the principle on which it rests being bad /) ‘‘ But 
& priori legislation,” says his critic, “‘ based upon philosophical princi- 
ples, has never been much held in esteem by the builders of our 
constitution, or the framers of our laws. It is, indeed, distinctive 
of the English people that, if they find an arrangement to work 
well, they are not ready to abandon it for a new proposal founded 
on more correct principles.” (Would this objecter have said, in the 
days when Hard Cash was written, that the existing system 
worked well? Probably; for his line of argument is one that 
would maintain the status quo against every proposal of reform !) 
‘‘Tt would be tedious to examine on what principle private asylums 
have been founded ” (and here again we must beg to differ. It 
would he the very reverse of tedious to meet with a true and full 
account of the rise and growth of private asylums!) “but we may 
assume that they are founded on some [principles], since they exist 
in most civilised countries as well as our own, and they are appearing 
in the colonies. It may also be noticed that private hospitals and 
establishments for the care of the sick are becoming more and more 
common.” (Quite so; and it is precisely to extend the benefits of this 
popular modern institution, the Pay Hospital, to the infirm in mind, 
that Dr. Huggard proposes, when he suggests the separation of “ an- 
tagonistic functions,” recommending that “the proprietor of an 
asylum should be entrusted simply with the providing for the safety 
and for the well-being of the patients.”) The objector entirely fails 
to grasp the new scheme in its financial aspect, and, while intending 
to throw discredit upon other of its provisions, actually furnishes 
arguments in support of Dr. Huggard’s proposed reform—as when 
he says: “The right or duty of testifying whether persons are 
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insane is given to members of the medical profession, because they 
are the most likely men to be acquainted with insanity, are fre- 
quently called upon to treat it as a disease, and, from the nature of 
their calling, are diffused over the whole kingdom.” (But Dr. 
Huggard would ‘make assurance doubly sure” by creating, for 
lunacy work, an élite within the profession, the certifiers and 
visitors, not only possessing the advantages his critic claims for all 
medical men, but also having given proof of special fitness! And 
as for doctors being “diffused over the whole kingdom,” the 
scheme provides for the mapping out of the country into Lunacy 
Districts with the required officials attached to each.) 

The objector pities the “defenceless and easily baited class of” 
doctors, who (in certifying lunacy in a given case) make a mistake, 
or who are thought by “twelve jurymen ignorant of the subject” to 
have made a mistake, and are thereby “liable to an enormous fine, 
and to consequent loss of reputation and income.” By Dr. Hug- 
gard’s scheme these ‘objects of pity” would be safeguarded—at 
all events, against ignorance in themselves, since they would be 
appointed only upon proof of their special ability. 

And surely, since ‘“ public distrust has a strong tendency to drive 
the best men from the work” of keeping private asylums, “‘ and to 
leave it in the hands of less suitable persons,” the limitation of the 
discretionary power in the hands of the “ paid host” ought to be 
more than welcome, as doing away with the very grounds of that 
distrust ! 

In one place, the critic rather doubts if the suggested number of 
officials will suffice for the work to be done, while in another place 
he foretells an “ increase of inspection degenerating into espionage ” 
—Kilkenny-cat-like objections which may well be left to a fate of 
mutual destruction ! 

Dr. Huggard’s Lunacy Law; its Defects; and a Scheme of 
Reform, is virtually an Act of Parliament in outline. It deals 
scarcely at all in argument or illustration. A careful examination 
of the text will enable an inquirer to answer his own objections, 
and suggest fresh provisions for which there would be ample room 
within the four corners of such a Bill as is there shadowed forth. 
Indeed, in many cases, the lacking “proviso” is clearly a corollary 
of what is already in black and white, in the scheme. It is an 
indirect testimony to the value of Dr. Huggard’s suggestions that 
the weightiest objections they called forth are, after all, but 
superficial. 

It is a pity that the County Council does not go to work upon 
its big lunacy enterprise under better auspices than those in- 
augurated by the Lunacy Acts Amendment Act of 1889. Is it too 
much to hope that the whole question will be thoroughly dealt with, 
and that, before the heavy outlay of ratepayers’ money is complete, a 
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sweeping reform on the lines indicated by Dr. Huggard—not a mere 
tinkering at minor points of the present patchwork law—may be 
carried out? At the moment we write, there is a Consolidation 
Bill before Parliament; therefore, the whole Lunacy Question is 
virtually open; and an opportunity for its radical treatment actually 
exists. 

E. M. L. and C. B. L. 














MODERN ENGLISH NOVELS. 


It would be interesting to enumerate, from the very beginning of 
the art in England, the prose works of fiction, successively called, 
Romances and Novels, which have left an enduring mark, and in so 
doing, to trace the history and character of such writing in its 
gradual stages, and show its relations to the varying social, political, 
and literary conditions of the age of which it is supposed to give the 
‘form and pressure,” but this cannot be attempted here, and our 
business is in fact only with the novels of the last thirty or forty 
years. We will introduce them by classifying the phases through 
which the novel, properly so called, has passed—the moral, the 
romantic, the historical, and the social; the latter being subdivided 
into those of high life, middle-class life, and peasant life, and crossed 
with a distinct species, the metaphysical and philosophical, in which 
the social is merely the basis or miliew for the development of the 
above themes. ‘There are also those written for the single and 
simple representation of some ruling passion, and these tales, which 
resemble first-class tragedies, Greek and Elizabethan, in their sim= 
plicity and intensity of purpose and delineation, always appear to us, 
in prose or poetry, the highest creations of art. Of course, these 
various types are by no means necessarily confined to their particular 
periods: they overlap and interweave themselves with each other. 
The moral novel, of which the first samples are Richardson’s and 
Fielding’s, reappears later in the hands of Miss Burney, Miss Edge- 
worth, Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Brunton, and many others: the romantic, 
begun by Mrs. Radcliffe, Horace Walpole, and Monk Lewis, is taken 
up by Sir Walter Scott, and grows into the historical, which latter, 
in the hands of a school of imitators, became the fashion of the day. 
But meanwhile the novel, which in those days it would be more 
correct to call the novel of manners, but which was to glide into the 
forms of the society, and finally of the social novel, such as has fully 
developed itself in the last and present generation ; this fascinating 
type began to sprout and spread under the shade of those more 
ambitious romances. Indeed, a large part of Scott’s own fame is 
due to presentments of the same, though in special and limited 
spheres. Moreover the race of historical novels, in the feeble hands 
to which it had descended, had become thin and attenuated—the 
field seemed peopled by a swarm of ghosts, growing ever dimmer, 
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and people cried out for something more substantial, for forms of 
warm living flesh and blood akin to ourselves, in lieu of the buckram 
phantoms of history. The demand was soon supplied; the new 
type presently held the whole ground, and the historical novel 
vanished to reappear, as a class, no more. For some time Miss 
Edgeworth was the chief purveyor of this human and natural fare 
(though she was soon to be more than handicapped by Miss Austen) : 
and she also originated a type, which is now pretty well extinct, 
having expired with Lord Lytton and Mr. Disraeli—the novel of 
high or fashionable life. The writer, who was mostly feminine 
(Mrs, Gore is a glittering example), supplied us with her best ideas 
as to ‘“‘ how a Duchess conversed with her cousin, the Earl.” Con- 
versation was interlarded with bad French and worse Italian; we 
were told how “‘ Lady Emily warbled a sprightly opera-ariette to a 
bull-finch on her hand, while her airy impertinence and high-bred 
strokes of wit threw to an immeasurable distance the clumsy sar- 
casms of Mrs. Downe Wright,”’ who was only a plebeian. The 
narrative was enlivened by those crim. con. cases and divorces which 
were then the special privileges of the wealthy and high-born; and 
the grand Olympian regions into which we were introduced were 
pre-signified by such titles as Lady Geraldine, or Young Love, 
The Young Duke, The LEarl’s Daughter, Tales of the Peerage, 
The Upper Ten Thousand, Love and a Coronet, and so forth. 
Even sober Miss Edgeworth felt bound to draw her moral examples 
from the titled gentry, on the good old Tory notion that the House 
of Lords was the fountain of ali the virtues that were to fertilise the 
land ; while others, equally sober and well-meaning, warned the 
middle classes against the folly of marriage unions with the children 
of a frivolous and corrupt aristocracy. But this regular sprinkling 
of peers and peeresses and their honourable offspring came at last 
to be quite an innocent convention, and we took it for such, and 
were no more impressed with the Marchioness and Lady Violante 
than with the Mrs. Greens and Mrs. Browns whom we and our 
authoress probably know much more of in real life.’ 

This fashion, of course, wore itself outin time. It belonged to the 
long untroubled period of Tory rule on the Throne and in the Cabinet, 
when going to Court was something like going to Heaven, when the 
division between classes was far wider than now, and the aristocracy 
formed’ a world in itself, aloof even from the middle class gentry. 
But the style began to be felt insipid, chilly, unreal, and was pushed 
aside with its fade gentilities by the vigorous growth of the demo- 


1 Miss Ferrier’s Marriage, quoted from memory. 

* Besides the names we have already given, we may mention some of writers who 
actually belonged more or less to the spheres they portrayed, and whose novels, 
though forgotten, have sometimes a lively merit of their own, as, for example ,Lord 
Normanby, author of Arlington, Mr. Lister of The Contrast, Mrs. Sullivan of Recol- 
lections of a Chaperon, and Mrs. Sheridan of Aims and Ends. 
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cracy fostered by the liberalising of our political institutions, the 
spread of education and of commerce, merging classes, shifting land- 
marks, bringing in a large entirely new class of readers, and feeding 
the desire for new fields, new developments of human nature, and 
new forms of social life. And then, when the social novel had thus 
begun to supplant its Society sister, there strode into the field and 
held it from that time forth the two giants of realism and humanism 
Dickens and Thackeray. They dealt with different strata of life no 
doubt, and mostly in a different spirit, but the fundamental idea was 
the same, that of painting real life as they saw it, even to its home- 
liest details. And thus began the social novel of the present day— 
that is, of about the last thirty years—and, vast and various as the 
brood is, we must endeavour in some measure to characterise it. 
The writers, of course, like the readers, are enormously increased in 
number: and it can be no matter of wonder if the quality of the 
article has in consequence somewhat deteriorated. This opinion of 
ours is not, as might be conjectured, the result of the satiety pro- 
duced by long-continued excesses in the orchard of novels, though, 
doubtless, in our salad days, we devoured as many as other people 
do. For we find that the few writers in this field, who share the 
immortality of great poets, philosophers, and historians, are in after 
life read by us again and again with renewed and increased delight. 
Scott, in despite of time and immense changes of taste, has a place 
which nothing can deprive him of ; Miss Austen, Thackeray, Dickens 
(here we yield to the all but unanimous verdict of the world, not 
venturing to stand out as the recalcitrant twelfth juror), Charlotte 
Bronté and George Eliot are now classics; and to them, we may 
add one who is happily living, to fascinate us with new offspring 
from his rare, his splendid and bewildering genius, George Meredith, 
All these remain to us to prove what can be achieved by the artist 
who combines truth to nature with imaginative originality. 

We would, by no means, condemn with one sweep of the pen all 
the other novelists of the same period as wanting in these two essen- 
tials. It is true that, judging by the present standard of success, 
novels are that kind of composition which requires least outlay of 
brains, least preparation of thought, and least knowledge of facts, 
and which yet is most sure to attract readers through the operation 
of that passion which kept Scheherzerade’s head on her shoulders 
for a thousand and one nights—the desire to know ‘“ what is coming 
next.” And we have writers who supply this human need with a 
verve, a brilliancy, and above all, an unflagging fertility which keeps 
up their popularity for many years, and through an endless stream 
of fictions. They acquire the power of turning them out with 
machine-like exactitude, always hitting their mark, always fulfilling 
the demand. It is true the quality becomes, as they go on, just a 
little poorer, the stream somewhat thinner, and we grow conscious 
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of a mannerism which palls at last. Still they have a gift, they 
understand their craft, and they stand out from the mob of novel 
writers, who start with small provision beyond a power of putting 
words together, and a great desire to be paid for doing so. 

Various in powers, style and subject, in short, of totally dissimilar 
mental compositions, as these writers are, ihey may be placed 
together in two classes. The highest of these cannot be ranked with 
those stars of the first magnitude that we have already named; but 
they shine each with his own peculiar light, and some of them with 
scintillations of a saving originality, at least of individuality, which 
approaches so nearly to genius that we hesitate to decide that they 
have not “that immortal thing” itself, They have a style of their 
own, they have a clear view and strong grasp of their personages, 
they know how to construct an interesting plot; some of them have 
a pathos and passion which lay fast hold upon us. These authors, 
from whom we select for special mention five no longer living, Mrs. 
Marsh, Charles Kingsley, Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope, and Mrs. 
Gaskell, have composed a mass of fiction of indeed very unequal 
merit, even where the author’s hand is the same; but they have 
sometimes passages, not unworthy to be classed with the inspirations 
of the masters of the art. 

Some of these authors of works are as it were wandering comets, 
subject to no known law and good by no apparent rule or measure, 
each a type only of itself. Such a work is Paul Ferrol by Mrs. 
Archer Clive, an example also of what I named as the highest 
style of tale—one devoted to the development of a single char- 
acter and passion: such as the Zwo Old Men's Tales by Mrs. 
Marsh, now some two centuries old. Who can forget the piercing 
pathos of the Admiral’s Daughter? and what young heart was 
not melted into tears over Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s L£ilen 
Middleton? who, to come later down, has not shivered before that 
weird psychological “ chamber of imagery” R. L. Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? end who, to turn from the ideal to the 
realistic, does not recognise the poignant life-likeness of Mrs. Wood’s 
Village Tragedy? The most perplexing problem of them all is 
Charles Reade, such a compound of nature and bad art, so powerful, so 
extravagant, so spoilt by the playhouse flavour, that we are always 
doubting whether his finest touches are strokes of true genius or 
stage'tricks. Even at his best there is a want of thought and of 
soul, there is a monotony of violence in tone and touch, and the 
constant smartness is sometimes real wit but more often melodramatic 
mannerism. His women are all of one type and that a poor one, 
though there is one of them—Julia in Hard Cash—who leaves 
a charming impression on us, answering well to the three happy 
words in which she is characterised as “an airy, fiery household 
joy.” But with all his defects, the author of the Cloister and 
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Amongst the succeeding, ever-increasing crowd of novel writers 
there are still some who may be classed apart, though, following 
the plan indicated, it will be only as a third class, exhibiting, as 
they do, far less distinctive individuality and making a less deep 
impression on our minds than those of the second. Of these there 
may be half a dozen or perhaps a dozen who have made so much 
of a reputation that when a book of theirs is announced it is sure 
to be sent for. Of these I will name cnly Black, Blackmore, 
Besant, Hardy, and Justin McCarthy, as of very much the same 
degree of merit, save that Mr. Hardy, by his brilliant painting of 
nature and some forms of human life, approaches for more nearly 
than the rest to actual genius. Amongst them all are some marked 
merits, signs of varied or special culture, faithful and vivid nature 
painting, glimpses of good poetry, good English and bright style. 
I can hardly add either inventiveness or reality in character, plot or 
incidents, for these merits are almost universally conspicuous by 
their absence. Consequently, I do not think they are read twice, 
as those of the second ‘class: certainly are, and those of the first 
twice, thrice and repeatedly. They are facile writers—these 
favourites of the moment—and, without long, deep, and-searching 
toil of brain or heart, no lasting work can be accomplished. 

But we need not cry down these productions, for besides wiling 
away many a weary hour they do good by keeping up a certain 
standard of merit, especially of morality, and save us from being 
wholly swamped with bad English and worse taste. We gladly 
recognise that the general tone of the best English fiction is 
pure and something more than that; there is a consciousness 
of right and wrong, a desire to exalt high motives of action, 
to glorify courage, generosity, integrity, and constant devotion. 
We, therefore, need not speak here of novels of a distinctly immoral 
tendency ; of such, if such there be, we can only say ‘“ non ragionam 
di loro,” non “ guarda” ma “papa.” But there is still a class, 
which, without deserving quite so harsh a name, is decidedly of an 
unwholesome quality. Even of these we can say but little for a 
very good reason—we have scarcely read them. At intervals of 
years we have indeed got through two of Miss Braddon’s and one 
of Ouida’s; but we have carried away little from either save that 
in one of the first the heroine lays “ with her small soft hands” a 
riding-whip with a jewelled handle about a groom’s shoulders: and 
that in the second there are always blood-red poppies in the corn, and 
one scene of the highly coloured sort which one would like to for- 
get. Of Annie Thomas’s novels we have some fragmentary un- 
pleasant reminiscences; of Rhoda Broughton and Florence Marryat 
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we know only by extracts and reports, and nearly the same may be 
_said as to Mr. William Mallock. 

A little while ago it was needful to make a strong protest against 
a class of novels then springing up thick and fast, a morbid affected 
tribe, the progeny mainly of one peculiar brain, which for the school 
of ‘ muscular Christianity ” had substituted that of brutal Paganism, 
and we were surfeited with ruffianly athletes, abominable rather than 
Admirable Crichtons, “Iron Barons,” and ‘Cool Captains.” That 
fashion has nearly passed away; it survives chiefly in the weak 
attempts of some young women to draw “Saxon” giants of powerful 
physique and corresponding passions. 

Sometimes amidst the crowd we are now endeavouring to charac- 
terise we are caught by a work which gives hopes of the rising of a 
real original genius. But the bright promise is too often belied ; the 
novelist has in fact expended his or her capital in this first work 
which, as often as not, especially in the female novelist, owes its 
power to being the outcome of her own subjective or objective ex- 
perience, a true and deeply wrought transcript, it may be of some 
tragic love affair. Such a work is often brief, complete, rounded in 
conception and style, what one calls a gem in fact. But no more 
gems follow ; succeeding attempts are but paste or common clay. 

There are some fictions, however, of more pretension, though of 
more mixed and doubtful character, which deserve some special 
notice. Two of these quickly became the most popular books of 
the day, we should now perhaps say of yesterday. These books are 
John Inglesant and Robert Elsmere. The rapture of interest with 
which they were greeted, the outcry of reviews, the thronging 
demand at the libraries, and the pass-words for ever circulating 
through drawing-rooms : “ Have you read it ? you must read it—it is 
the book of the age” ; ‘‘it will leave its stamp on the minds of this 
generation ” ; “‘ Gladstone says it is the most interesting book he 
ever read,”—all this is somewhat overdone, a reaction has necessarily 
followed ; in short, they have taken their place as “ epoch made ” 
rather than ‘‘ epoch making (the latter the favourite phrase of hasty 
enthusiasm), and lie on the shelf with other books for which the 
furore is passed. They owed their popularity no doubt, in great 
measure, to a certain separateness of character from the usual style 
of fiction; appearing at a year or two's interval from each other, and 
with nothing else in common, they were of the same type, that of the 
theologico-metaphysical essay crossed by a sentimental story. This 
double object, worked out with a good deal of ad captandum colour- 
ing, seemed to lay hold both of the thinker and the lover of sensa- 
tion, but it was soon felt by critics to defeat itself, in John 
Inglesant resulting in something of purposelessness, in Robert 
Elsmere being inharmoniously, nay disagreeably, not joined but 
jumbled together. In their more serious aspects as essays on the 
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most solemn of subjects, they do not come within our scope; and 
taken as novels, allowing for merits which explain much of the 
charm they exercised, they are too unequal in execution for that 
charm to last. 

We turn to two more recent works of something far more like 
genius. The first of these, The Story of an African Farm, by 
Olive Schreiner, is so far like the two just criticised that it combines 
the study of spiritual mysteries with the portraiture of real life. But 
it is much more original in conception and execution than either of 
those, though a mise en scene far less attractive has been selected. A 
Dutch farm-house in a vast flat plain of South Africa, with its 
scarcely civilised inhabitants and their squalid surroundings—evi- 
dently a scene intensely familiar to the writer and photographed to 
the life—makes no favourable contrast with the lovely English and 
Italian landscapes, and the refined and luxurious conditions of the 
other two fictions. Yet this strange book holds our minds in a far 
stronger grip than either of them. It is a dream in a framework of 
prosaic materialism, ‘‘the light that never was” is showered upon it. 
It is the imaginative creation, at once fascinating and painful, of a 
mind seething and almost consuming itself in an intellectual solitude, 
a fever which relieves itself now with visions of poetic beauty, now 
with realistic pictures of repellant ugliness. No more than in the 
other books is any answer found to the problems which fill it—but 
no answer was expected or intended, the work seems the spontaneous, 
the inevitable outcry of a mind yet in chaos, that accepts nothing, 
that hopes nothing, that in all the beauty of the world finds only food 
for despair. But all this vague, often morbid matter has a soul in it ; 
it is the nebula out of which stars are made. The speculations are 
daring, the morality, as expressed by one of the chief speakers, reck- 
lessly unconventional, the reveries and rhapsodies are not always 
readable and sometimes singularly out of place; but there is the 
mark of a master hand alike in what it touches and what it refrains 
from ; and in one passage, the parable of the hunter in search of 
truth, a poem in itself, a splendid mournful allegory. The author 
gives something like an idea of her creed. The everyday life which 
forms the novel element is drawn with as vivid strokes, as cynical a 
humour, and as complete, though hideously painful, a truth to life, 
as the spiritual part is intense and profound. There is the same 
fault here in the compound presentation of the hero, as in Robert 
Elsmere; the enigmatical heroine Lyndall, is, in her person and 
conduct, drawn from one type of woman, in her thoughts and words 
from another utterly opposed to it, and the former presentment 
strikes us as a fantasy, the latter as flavoured with the bitterness of 
real experience. 

The second of these new fictions is still in-the first bloom of 
success, at which no one can wonder. This is R. L. Stevenson’s 
VoL. 134.—No. 2. L 
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Master of Ballantrae. Mr. Stevenson is a wondrous wizard; each 
one of his works just read we lay down with a cry for another of 
the same sort, and another comes of quite a different sort, and it 
enthralls us equally. What can be more unlike each other than 
Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Dynamiters, and the 
Master of Ballantrac? Yet all three are, in their way, masterpieces. 
The last of all is, as a piece of writing, perfection. It resembles, 
indeed, but surpasses, the others in the depth and extension of that 
purple gloom dashed with livid light, which tints its whole atmos- 
phere, and is a surpassing example of one of Mr. Stevenson’s most 
striking gifts—shown in that ruthlessly exact narrative in which, 
step by step, with unflagging interest, with constant wonder, sus- 
pense and belief, are worked out the destiny and curse of one unhappy 
family. The curse is that of fraternal enmity; the contrasted 
character of the two brothers, and the psychologic development in all 
the persons concerned with them, make the strength of the work. 
It is, no doubt, too uniformly, too needlessly painful, and the moral 
element which might have given relief to the whole dark tragedy is 
too much obscured in the general sense of fatality. 

But Mr. Stevenson is a real artist, and the story is admirably 
carried on in a series of pictures by the old faithful family dependent 
who, according to a familiar, but generally effective, device is the 
narrator. It is full of those things, at once ‘‘inevitable and startling ” 
as it has been well put by a late critic, which are the proof of genius, 
commending themselves to us as true, while, at the same time, they 
surprise us by unexpectedness—such as are many of the turns of 
mind and feeling evolved by events. In fact we are always expecting 
the exceptional, and, if we must make an objection, there is almost 
too much of this, for though, when it comes, it is generally justified, 
we feel a desire to rest awhile in some quiet common-place, even as 
one who, after long struggling up a steep, stony road, would fain have 
a bit of soft level sward under his feet. 

The characters of the two brothers have each a defect in their 
lifelike portraiture. The Master is described as a dark Satan, whose 
whole existence is the blight and bane of all who come near him, 
against whose mortal malignity they are always struggling in vain. 
Yet, in point of fact, in spite of outward grace and seeming mastery, 
he is, as far as the leading personages of the story are concerned, 
only a mean, selfish, shifty, mostly unsuccessful knave, not so much 
a tragedy as a low comedy figure. But the lively clever adventurer 
is well painted, as in the happy touch where he is said to read the 
Bible aloud sometimes with eloquence and feeling; but “it was 
singular how little he applied his reading to himself; it passed high 
above his head like summer thunder.” And the charlatan becomes 
tragic in one of the later scenes when, gathered with his band at the 
camp-fire, he struggles with craft and courage for his life against 
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the murderous ruffians around him, and when the tide seems setting 
against him, still keeping a gay and confident air, and his easy 
reclining position, “rolls carelessly over to conceal the beginnings of 
despair in his countenance.” 

The younger brother, Mr. Henry, is a more original presentment. 
“‘ He was neither very bad,” we are told at the outset of the tale, 
‘nor yet very able, but an honest, solid sort of lad,” and, as it goes 
on, his clumsy goodness and dull patient suffering inspire us with 
the feeling expressed by Alison when she consents to marry him: 
“T feel no love for you, Henry, but, God knows, all the pity in the 
world.” He is too good for his surroundings, but not good enough 
to make any impression upon them, and he succumbs. ‘This is 
natural; but he is suddenly turned into a devil. It is true his 
fearful deterioration is due to a violent fever brought on by remorse, 
which has unhinged his mind and almost destroyed his moral sense ; 
but this is not an artistic or satisfactory contrivance. The careful 
development of human action from human conditions of mind, 
seemingly abnormal, but true to the laws of nature, is here exchanged 
for what appears a mere blind fatality. It is partly in consequence 
of this that the latter part of the book, though full of sensational 
incidents, is not as good as‘the first; the horrors are almost too 
thickly laid on, the minutize of Lord Durrisdeer’s strange behaviour 
are overstrained, and the mode by which the final catastrophe is 
brought about is somewhat extravagant. But we must wind up by 
noting how certain separate scenes stand out from the rest with an 
extraordinary brilliance. Such are the picture of the dreary evenings 
in Durrisdeer Castle spent by the three melancholy inmates together ; 
the scene of the duel between the brothers by the light of the two 
candles placed on the ground flaming in that black winter night 
amidst the frosted trees ; the final scenes of the master in his camp, 
and the digging for the buried body, when the tragic conclusion 
comes on us like a thunderbolt. Nor can we do justice to the 
number of delicate, or sharp, or thoughtful touches strewn through 
the book, such as, ‘‘ methought she breathed of some quiet melan- 
choly happiness.” ‘It is one of the worst things of sentiment when 
the voice grows to be more important than the words, and the speaker 
than that which is spoken;” ‘he said no more, but his whole 
appearance was a kind of dreadful question” ; and as a final specimen, 
in how few quiet touches is the picture of morning given, as follows: 
‘“‘ Day came upon the mountain-tops, and the fowls began to cry, 
and the smoke of homesteads to arise in the brown bosom of the 
moors before I turned my face homewards, and went down the path 
to where the roof of Durrisdeer shone in the morning by the sea.” 

The worst of those books of decided genius, but doubtful taste, 
which become the fashion is, that they found a school which first 
violently caricatures its model and then sinks into twaddling im- 
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becility. George Eliot has set the example of dogmatic sen- 
tentiousness on small subjects, her real depth of thought and meaning 
being of course missed.’ Again Charlotte Bronté brought into 
fashion a set of plain and passionate women, and of rough domineering, 
but adorable men, a somewhat crude love-making, a sort. of coarse 
sincerity, and language which seems determined to be intense. One 
of the Bronté imitators, describing the feelings of a young lady 
suddenly disappointed of a meeting with the man she loved, makes 
her say, ‘“‘ Where was the feast I had so looked forward to? Where 
was my longed for cup of wine ?” 

If we were asked what is the chief pervading fault of the present 
novels, even those whom we have acknowledged to be popular writers, 
we would say that the breath of life is wanting to them. They are 
not taken from reality. The characters are familiar to us, the types 
are recognisable ; but they are drawn from the great store of similar 
compositions, not from nature. There is a kind of make-believe 
nature; but it is skin deep and it is piecemeal; the speeches do not 
fit the thoughts, the thoughts are not congruous to the situation, the 
situation is often against the laws of human nature. In many 
novels, it is true, we find characters drawn as individuals; but then 
they are the individuals we have already met with in books—a little 
differentiated in detail perhaps. The heroine is generally a type, one 
of two or three, the brave, strong girl, the clinging, caressing, 
innocent thing (generally very forward with the avowal of her love), 
or the dashing, fast, reckless, or consummately cunning coquette. 
Whichever it is, it is presented again and again; but the good-natured 
masculine reviewer is never tired of it, a few judiciously pretty 
touches, or epithets, place before his easily excited fancy a charming 
feminine image, and he exclaims, ‘‘ So-and-so is one of the sweetest 
creations we have ever met with.” In truth, she is no creation at all, 
but a réchauffé of self-evolved combinations. The kind critic’s favourite 
epithet, when nothing else can be said, is “fresh.” Heaven knows 
whether that is the quality of the portraiture! How can. it be? 
Every combination has been exhausted, all at least that can be got 
out of the existing novel-portraits, and nature has not been 
sufficiently studied from the life to supply them with real ones. In 
a word, most faint are the impressions left by the characters even in 
well-written novels ; men and women, types or individuals, realistic 
or podtical—they are for the most part puppets, lay figures, shadows 
of a shade. 

1 We will give one instance of this from a novel of great force and originality, 
‘ar from the Madding Crowd, whose author, Mr. Hardy, we have already singled, out 
for praise. “It is foreign to a mystified condition of mind to realise of the 
mystifier, that the very dissimilar process of approving a course suggested by circum- 
stances, and striking out a course from inner impulse and intention purely, would 
look the same inthe result. The vast difference between starting a train of events, 


and directing into a particular groove a series already started, is rarely apparent to 
the person confounded by the issue.” 
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One cause of this, as well as of a sense of confusion and 
exhaustion left by these works, is the excess of word-painting. 
Nothing is left to the suggestive simplicity of Nature. Colour, 
light, or mere epithets significant of light and colour, are lavished 
everywhere, and minute effects are given which disturb the large 
perception of the general plan and do not really make the 
particulars clearer. In Mr. Black’s and Mr. Shorthouse’s novels, 
the landscape sketching, generally so much admired, is mostly made 
up of an enumeration of tints. In the presentation of feeling the 
mannerism spoils scenes that ought to be affecting; a scene for 
instance between father and daughter, in one of Mr. Besant’s novels, 
is coloured with a fatiguingly luscious sentimentality. Her “creamy 
arms ” are ‘ wreathed round the old man’s neck,” he “ tenderly pinches 
her ripe cheek”; she laughs, and instead of those two simple and 
sufficient words, we have her “ clear silvery laughter rang thrilling 
from her rosy lips.” What a contrast Thackeray presents in his brief, 
but telling, landscape touches! and how chary he is of colouring in 
his human groups, save where such colour is absolutely needed for the 
whole effect, or where it is in itself something new and unexpected ! 

Whilst dwelling on faults of style, we must mention one much 
akin to what we have just complained of, which may be called the 
indicative stage direction, or sign-post style of writing. It is to be 
traced to George Eliot, if not exactly in its origin, yet, as she is of 
all writers of “ light and leading,” the most conspicuous for it, she 
is, in a degree, guilty of its baneful prevalence. It results from 
what must be acknowledged to have been, even in this great writer, 
a want of the dramatic gift. It is the habit of telling us when any- 
thing is said, how it is said. A writer should be able to convey the 
feeling, the manner, and the tone by the speech itself, once given 
the few preliminary touches to set the speaker before you; which, 
by the way, this school does to the extent of full lengtl¥ and most 
elaborate portraits, giving little sense of reality after all; and even 
then they cannot trust to. the reader’s discernment, but must needs 
label and docket every utterance. George Eliot goes even beyond 
this, in carefully stating, before the speech is uttered, what was 
going on in the speaker’s mind, analysing the whole process, to the 
utter destruction of that charm of apparent unconsciousness and 
consequent surprise and credence which makes us feel that we are 
not assisting at a got-up show, but living an experience. To our 
thinking, the presentation of Tito in Romola, generally lauded as 
the perfection of subtle character-development, is spoilt by all this 
inside work being done outside. His charm is never felt by us, 
elaborately as it is dwelt upon, both because of that very elaboration 
and because the contrary process of disenchantment is always going 
on at the same moment. The facts might have been so told as to 
explain themselves without so much commentary. 
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But then it must be said for George Eliot that her analysis has 
thought and feeling in it, and that the characterisation is just and 
fine. It is not so with her imitators. A friend who takes this 
subject much to heart, and whose range in novels is wider than 
ours, has supplied us with a list of speeches from various sources 
accompanied by explanatory and generally useless epithets from 
which we will cull a few flowers. The two first, however, we our- 
selves supply from George Eliot herself. In Felix Holt the fair 
young Esther is called on by Mrs. Transon and her son, and invited 
by the former to pay them a visit. ‘Do consent,” said Harold, 
with winning brevity. In Daniel Deronda, Gwendolen, at breakfast, 
“ dallying prettily over her prawns, says,” &c. Our other instances 
are taken miscellaneously from novels of the day, as ‘‘ said Leonora, 
daintily eating her olive ;” “ Mrs. Trescott was dressing languidly.” 
Further adverbial additions, in one page, are ‘‘ a trifle reproachfully,” 
“‘ wistfully,” ‘half with indifference, almost with pain,” ‘“ nearly 
trembling,” “a little soberly.” In another novel we have “ ‘ under 
a fiddlestick’s end, ejaculated Bet in a tone of high contempt;” 
“* Has that creature done fidgeting?’ asked Bet sententiously ” ; 
«<< hat’s a good thing,’ said Bet, with her accustomed brevity.” 

Another novel: ‘‘ No, you are very good,” said Corona gently. 
“Do you think I am past enjoying the world then?” asked the old 
man sourly. ‘‘ No, indeed,” replied Corona, patiently. There may 
not be much harm in any one of these adverbs, though they are 
mone very distinctive, and could well be spared; but when they 
occur a dozen in a page! Miss Austen, our queen of conversers, can 
generally trust her speakers to themselves. The effect of this happy 
forbearance cannot be conveyed by any one or two, or a dozen speci- 
mens, without their context ; still, we may ask the reader well up in 
Emma, whether after the scene in which the meeting at the 
“Crown” was said by Mrs. Elton to be for that day, the effect would 
not be wholly spoiled by a single comment on her husband's four 
words, ‘‘ No, that’s for to-morrow.” 

We have already said that in our opinion the qualities most 
generally wanting in even good modern fiction are skill in the con- 
struction of plot and truth in the delineation of character. It may 
be answered that all possible types of plot and character have been 
so completely exhausted in a century of fiction writing, that novelty 
and originality are impossible, and that we are driven upon either 
unreality or repetition. It is true that in the matter of story and 
incident the range becomes ever narrower and their nature less 
exciting, as the regularity of civilised life tends to shut out anomalies 
in the characters, chances, surprises, and unexpected adventures in 
the plots. But, for true genius, neither this nor any other of the 
capital needful for novel writing is, or can be, used up. As long as 
human nature exists, with human passions, family life, social 
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relations, birth and death, joy and sorrow, love and marriage, an 
atmosphere and scenery all round us, genius has all it wants to 
weave a tale out of. What more narrow and prosaic canvas than 
Charlotte Bronti’s story of a poor teacher in a school at Brussels 
with nothing but the usual incidents of such a life to diversify it ? 
Yet by the fire of imagination, and the strong depictment of natural 
feelings, she has made of it an enthralling, even a magical tale. 
What more humdrum, more provincial than the life and society in 
Miss Austen’s novels, what more ordinary than the characters and 
their conduct? And yet we follow their fortunes with a delight 
which is not checked by the out-of-date manners and sober old- 
fashioned style of narration. But for novelists, not of genius, but 
only of talent, that is, nine-tenths of the present first class, the best 
hope of successful novelty is in a really artistic plot; sufficient 
probability or even only possibility according to the laws of human 
nature and conduct, unexpectedness in the turns of events, yet with a 
tending of them all to the end.’ And above all, an end that weaves 
together all the threads of interest, throws light into all the dark 
corners of the narrative, and leaves the reader, if possible, both 
surprised and satisfied. The invention of suitable incidents will 
always be a difficulty ; the simple contrivances of our predecessors 
suffice us no longer. With Scott, there was the all decisive paper 
blown by a chance breeze in the Highlands to the hero's feet, which 
in these days would be more likely to be an advertisement of Grant 
and Gask than a passport safeguarding one’s life. With Miss 
Edgeworth, it is the cheese which, rolling out of an overladen 
waggon on the road the hero is traversing, accidentally directs him 
to his destined goal; with Charlotte Bronté, a strange coincidence 
casually brings the bewildered heroine to the very address she is in 
search of, which the common mind would have easily ascertained by 
two words of previous inquiry. This kind of device is out of 
fashion, and where machinery is used as by Wilkie Collins it is of 
so complicated and artificial a nature, in such intricate cabinet work 
as to exhaust all the creative powers of the artificer and leave none 
for other uses. 

But after all there can be no doubt that it is through its pre- 
sentations of character more than by any other quality that a novel 
attains to or falls short of enduring fame. We will not here enter 
on the much vexed question of the modes in which genius works 
out this problem, whether by a synthetic or analytic process, whether 
the former ‘is not rather construction by rules, the latter creation by 
inspiration, or to put it less broadly, the one the result of reasoning, 
the other of observation, the synthetic first conceiving the character 


1 In a striking new fiction, Mrs. Keith’s Crime, though it sins against human 
probability, there is a remarkable artistic adjustment of means to the end, a prepara- 
tion for the catastrophe in every incident, however trivial, or seemingly casual, that 
is introduced. 
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as a whole, and the analytic letting it grow by degrees, and whether 
the synthetic does not tend to produce types, the analytic individuals. 
Not that types may not be so vividly and truthfully drawn as to 
stand out also as individuals; sueh are the personages in the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, types each of a class, and yet full of 
individual traits. Shakespeare seems to have reversed the process; 
every figure strikes us as the portrait of an individual; the type, 
whether of a class, or of some dominating quality, is always 
subordinate, however harmoniously adjusted to it. There is no 
setting forth for example of jealousy in the abstract; Othello and 
Leontes are each, not the jealous man, but a jealous man, differ- 
entiated according to their other qualities ; his kings are all distinct 
embodiments, though their kingship is always naturally and con- 
sciously present to us; even his lovers differ; and though critics are 
apt to echo, with respect to Shakespeare’s women, Pope’s too much 
cited axiom, ‘‘ Most women have no character at all” (which only 
means that he had not the eye that could pierce through superficial 
resemblances), Miranda, Beatrice, Imogen, Juliet, and Desdemona 
are so completely, yet delicately discriminated, that we feel that on 
meeting them we should easily know them apart, and recognise the 
native qualities and utterances of each. 

And that excellence which has enskied Shakespeare in his supreme 
station is the same that gives to our ten or a dozen best novelists. 
their acknowledged pre-eminence. We may call it originality or 
reality ; the characters copy no prescribed model, run in no conven- 
tional groove, but are either photographed for our instant recogni- 
tion from the human world around us or flung out of the writer's 
heart and brain so fresh and glowing with life, that they seem to us. 
as true as they are new. ‘To take once more our illustration from 
the female novelists we have just cited, these two different kinds of 
truthfulness are well exemplified in their personages. The genius 
of these two writers is wholly opposed in nature, the one all splendid 
and stormy poetry, the other all delicate and finished prose; each, 
too, has faults, and very obvious ones, Jane Austen’s mainly of 
deficiency, Charlotte Bronté’s of excess. But their success is 
equally complete, for each gives 'an impression of reality. In 
Miss Austen it is not so much the fine taste, the playful humour, 
nor the general sagacity of her observations that delight us. 
as that her characters are like old friends, whom we know by 
sight and by heart. Charlotte Bronté stamps hers with a fiery brand 
of her own ; they are original as well as truthful. Thackeray, seek- 
ing his characters, as does Miss Austen, chiefly in the ordinary walks 
of life, has, it must be owned, a wider and deeper range, a stronger 
brush, a power of grouping and, without departing from nature, 
of seizing anomalous situations and abnormal characters far beyond 
the gentle little provincial who quietly studied everyday figures in 
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her own country town parlour-life. George Meredith abounds 
more in splendid painting and in traits of supreme felicity than 
in perfectly well-rounded and harmonised figures; but the por- 
trayer of Sir Austin Feverel, Emilia Belloni, Mr. Pericles, Lord 
Romfrey, and Dr. Shrapnel has deeply studied human nature, 
and knows well how to draw it. 

It is a curious descent to make from these names of power to the 
parents of those endless broods of ephemera daily hatched before our 
eyes, to name which or their authors six months after their first 
appearance would be to recall what no one cares to remember, which 
encumber Mr. Mudie’s shelves and catalogues to his dead loss, and of 
which next year we can only say “ou sont les neiges d’autan ? ” 
Some names glanced at as we run our eyes down the publisher's 
column will stick awhile to our memory, as Queen of Herself, Her 
Dearest Foe, Evil Genius, In his Grasp, &c., &c. The titles seem to 
tempt, but we are seasoned veteran fish, “rising to no fancy flies.” 
But if, in less experienced days, we tried some of these much belauded 
productions, the result on our feelings may be easily defined. As 
far as the interest was concerned we could at any moment have 
cheerfully shut the book up ; but that instinct we have spoken of, of 
‘‘ wanting to know how it ends ”—-thongh the ending is generally the 
worst part of the book—chiefly, in a word, the languid desire to know 
who marries the heroine, made us stick lazily to it. When it was done 
absolutely nothing remained on the mind, not a trace of a picture, 
a personage, or a thought. Rather the worse for the time which 
had been wasted on the perusal, and for the sense of vacuity that 
followed it, we consigned again the three volumes, with their far- 
fetched titles, and their well-known large type and wide margins, 
to the table which already held eight or ten works from Mr. Mudie’s 
library or Mr, Smith’s railway bookstall, and thence speedily whither 


they came from, and, I may safely say, never opened or thought of 


them more. 


We have no hope of this immense flood of worthless writing ever 
much abating. Public attention may from time to time be tempo- 
rarily diverted to another kind of work; Macaulay’s History, a 
sensational biography, or an easily intelligible ad captandum philo- 
sophical treatise will sometimes take the market by storm. But the 
causes which have multiplied this kind of book are of a nature to 
strengthen rather than to diminish. The spread of education—I 
ought to say, of instruction—has much to do with it. Almost 
every one can read with facility ; circulating libraries and bookstalls 
make these works cheap and acceptable ; the million are now to be 
catered for, and the million require mediocre books, That is, books 
that can amuse or excite without any literary ability in the writer, 
or literary appreciation in the reader. 


There is another cause why these novels command a certain sale. 
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It is a fact that clever, even eminent, men in professions which use 
up a great deal of brain, but are not especially literary ones, are fond 
of the quick and easy recreation afforded by novels, and are not 
fastidious about the quality. They are like children who devour 
unripe fruit. “This clever, hardworking lawyer,” says Mrs. Marsh, 
in one of her excellent fictions, “read a great many novels, and 
hardly anything else.” Some great scientific men (the late Mr. 
Darwin, for instance) have been omnivorous novel readers. Sir 
Walter Scott, a literary man no doubt, but not a deeply intellectual 
one, whose practical work a good deal resembles that of the men of 
business above mentioned, “ could not,” says Lockhart, “ have been 
surpassed by the veriest glutton of the circulating library” in his 
consumption of what might have been deemed unreadable novels. 
We who are not eminent men must confess that the works we speak 
of fail to give us even this moderate gratification of temporary 
amusement. They do not even put us to sleep. We remain dull 
and drearily awake. 

It must be owned that the newspaper critics are in a great degree 
to be blamed for this growth of weeds that threaten to choke the 
beds of our annual literature. The monthly and annual reviews 
know their own value, and decline to notice such creatures of a day. 
But the daily or weekly journals contentedly give their punctual doses 
of mild flattery to stories, which, but for their notice, would have pro- 
bably perished stillborn. Bad indeed must be a novel, written in 
the worst dog English, with the most childish ignorance of facts, in 
a style of the most hopeless platitude, and the most complete dearth 
of any incidents to stir a breath of curiosity, and penned, shall we 
say, by the most obscure of the anonymous, which shall drive the 
reviewer to such words of honest and total condemnation as would 
be most justly and wholesomely applied to nine-tenths of the novels 
of the day. 











LIFE IN ACHILL AND ARAN. 


In the congested districts of Ireland the line that lies between the 
peasantry and famine is very thin indeed. As a rule, the inhabitants 
look to the produce of their little holdings simply to sustain -life, 
from the opening of the year to its end—in other words, they con- 
sume all they grow—and a reserve store for the rainy day of the 
proverb is, necessarily, to them a thing unknown and impossible. A 
few hours of unseasonable wet, a couple of blasts of blighting wind, 
and the potato crop—the sole staff of life in these unhappy districts 
—is destroyed, and starvation isuponthe people. Evenin the most 
prosperous times the peasantry who live along the entire Western 
seaboard of Ireland know nothing of material comfort. The hand 
of distress is ever heavy upon them ; the fierce fight with starvation 
never ceases ; and the highest ideal of happiness the most of them 
can aspire to is to be free from the torturing pangs of hunger. I 
know a good deal of life in these regions of sorrow. I have had to 
visit them very frequently in times of famine, during the past six 
years, as ‘‘ Special Commissioner ” to the Freeman’s Journal (Dublin). 
I have accompanied Mr. Tuke, the English philanthropist, on some 
of his missions of charity; and have been present at some of the 
distributions of seed potatoes, under the various public funds for the 
relief of distress in Ireland. I mention this to show that I have had 
favourable opportunities for forming opinions—and, I believe, sound 
opinions—on the chronic poverty of the congested districts; the 
causes of that poverty, and the means best calculated to relieve it of 
its darkest aspects, at least. Let me say at once that I look upon 
the condition of the congested districts of Ireland as the problem of 
the agrarian question ; and what an awful and terrible problem it is, 
no one but one practically acquainted with the localities can form 
an adequate notion. Before it the relations between landlord and 
tenant—vexed and disturbing question though it be—sink into 
comparative unimportance. The beneficent agrarian legislation of 
the decade through which we have passed has brought little or no 
relief to the agricultural peasantry of the congested districts. The 
reason is that in the congested districts, and especially in the most 
miserable of these districts, the question of rent does not apply at all, 
or, at most, only to an insignificant extent. Abolish rent entirely, 
and what will be the effect on the agriculturists who live along the 
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western seaboard? Simply, that eightpence or a shilling a week is 
saved to families, ranging from five to ten individuals; and if an 
unfavourable season follow, the piercing, heart-breaking wail of the 
famine-stricken will, of course, be again heard in the land. Part IT. 
of the Goschen-and-Balfour Land Purchase Bill is the first practical 
attempt that has been made to solve the problem ; and if we look at 
it unswayed by any party feelings, we must confess that, to a great 
extent, it is a generous scheme and makes in the right direction. It 
is a great pity the scheme should have been tacked on to such a 
hopelessly bad and rotten measure as the Land Purchase Bill. Radi- 
cal land reformers can have but one opinion about that Bill. It is 
most reactionary ; it is thoroughly and completely antagonistic to 
popular ideas as to the manner the land question shall be settled ; 
and much as I admire the saneness and the soundness of most of the 
scheme for the amelioration of the congested districts, I would have 
no hesitation in rejecting it, if its acceptance meant—as, probably, 
it would mean—the placing on the statute-book of this preposterous 
project for the extension of landlordism. In so acting, one would 
have the compensating and comforting thought that, anyway, the 
settlement of the congested districts problem cannot now be much 
longer postponed. It has been too long neglected by our legislators ; 
and neglected at the cost of untold human suffering, which the charity 
of the philanthropic—bountiful though it has been—has done little 
to ameliorate. The root of the evil is too far down to be reached by 
private benevolence. The legislature, and the legislature alone, 
can extirpate the evil, root and branch; and what I contend here is 
that the lines laid down in Part II. of the Land Purchase Bill are 
the lines on which the legislature must proceed—but to a far 
greater extent than that contemplated by the measure—with any 
hope of success. 
* * * * * 

Let us glance now at life in these congested districts. I will 
confine myself to the islands of Achill and Aran, which ‘lie out in 
the Atlantic, off the Mayo and Galway coasts. The misfortunes of 
Gweedore have been too frequently before the public of late to need 
any reference. But in England, and even in Ireland, very little of 
an accurate nature is known about the condition of the Western 
islands. This ignorance is owing, in a great measure, to circumstances 
over which people, generally speaking, have no control. In the first 
place, the islands are very difficult of access. They are entirely 
outside the beaten track of the tourist; the English deputations who 
go over to Ireland “‘ to see for themselves ” confine their peregrinations 
within the limits of the railway system; and as for the newspaper 
correspondent, he is unknown in lands where newspaper readers 
scarcely number a dozen all told. Let us take Achill first. This 
island lies off the Mayo shore, over thirty English miles from West- 
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port, the nearest railway-station and market town, and a one-horse 
mail car, which runs every day except Sunday, is the only mode of 
public conveyance between Westport and the island. Achill is by 
far the largest island off the Irish coast. It is fifteen miles in length ; 
at one point it shows a width of twelve miles, and it has a shore line 
of eighty miles in circumference. It is divided from the Mayo 
shore on the north by Blacksod Bay, and on the south by Clew Bay. 
At one place, called ‘‘ the Sound,” which lies southwardly, the channel 
narrows to about 250 yards, and here access to the island from the 
mainland is obtained by a bridge. This structure, erected through 
private benevolence, was opened a few years ago by Mr. Michael 
Davitt, and has proved a great boon to the islanders. Cows, sheep, 
pigs, and horses going to, or coming from, the island had formerly 
to be driven across the Sound. Oftentimes, and especially in winter, 
when the waters of the channel are very turbulent, parties going to 
or returning from fairs on the mainland with stock had to wait for 
days and nights on either shore, with the cold comfort afforded by 
the shelter of a few miserable hedges, watching for a settling of the 
waters to enable them to cross. The island has a population of 
nearly six thousand. The great and sweeping changes effected by 
the Franchise Act of 1885, and an idea of the lowly social state of 
the islanders may, at the same time, be grasped from the fact that 
under the old franchise Achill had only two National and six Con- 
servative voters, and now while the Conservative strength remains 
unchanged the National two have been transformed into fifteen 
hundred. The people live together in villages, of which there are 
about twelve on the island, and outside these miserable congregations 
of mud hovels—‘“‘ village” is a misnomer in such a connection—one 
may travel vast tracks of wild mountain heath, and still wilder 
lowland stretches of bog, without meeting a single habitation. The 
island, it need scarcely be said, is badly off in the matter of roads. 
The existing roads are merely a few beaten tracts, rough and uncouth, 
and impassable by a horse and vehicle in many places. You can 
travel enough of the island, however, to see that the land from the 
point of view of the agriculturist is as barren as land can possibly 
be. In unproductiveness it is next to the bare rock itself. Sterility 
is its all supreme characteristic. Nature in her most grudging and 
niggard mood holds sway throughout the island. Barren moor and 
sterile mountain, sterile mountain and barren moor, over and over 
again, meet the view of the traveller everywhere he goes with the 
same unvarying monotony. It is a fine place for the tourist in 
search of health and on pleasure bent during the holiday season, for 
if Nature has been niggardly in bestowing fruitfulness on the soil, 
she has richly endowed the island in scenic gifts, and the breezes 
that blow there have traversed that three thousand miles of ocean 
lying between Ireland and America. The tourist may, indeed, 
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rhapsodise in language fine on the feasts for the eye and soul which 

the island affords. The people of Achill would be very happy if 

they could live on such food. But, unfortunately, that is impossible. 

The glorious scenery is to them, no doubt, dull, stale, flat and 

unprofitable. A love of the beautiful cannot be cultivated on a few 

potatoes and salt. 
* 


* * * * 


The holdings on the island vary in size from one to five acres. 
The major portion of each is devoted to the potato crop, on which, as 
I have said, the people live, and a little rye—a rough kind of grain, 
as produced in Achill—is also grown. Now and then you meet with 
a few patches of cabbages and turnips, but they are of no account 
in reckoning the crops, and hay is a thing unknown, so far as its 
production is concerned, in Achill. The rye is used for feeding cattle, 
or rather the cow or two, which some of the islanders possess; and 
those of them who are not so fortunate in that respect dispose of their 
crop to their well-to-do neighbours, or bring it to Westport, where 
it is sold for a few shillings, The straw of the rye is used for 
thatching the cabins, the roofs being stripped every year, and the old 
thatching used for manure. The obtaining of manure is a tremen- 
dous difficulty in the way of the little agriculturists of Achill, and 
the expedients they adopt for the procuring of this most important 
factor in the cultivation of the land are of a strange and extraor- 
dinary character. The manure used is of two kinds—soot and sea- 
weed. To obtain the sea-weed, the islanders have brought huge 
stones from the mountain tops to the seashore (in several cases, many 
miles distant), and thence deposited them, by means of boats, a long 
way out in the sea. The weed grows on these stones, and is col- 
lected by the tenants yearly. The stones are known as “ carrigeous,” 
and on some of the properties on the island a yearly rate is charged 
for their use, though it cannot be denied that the tenants, and the 
tenants alone, underwent the trouble and expense of putting the stones 
in position. Soot for manure is procured by two other means, in 
addition to the annual stripping of the roofs of the cabins. One is 
the erection on the tilled fields of little huts called “ scrawhogues,” 
—formed of “ scraws,” or the sods of heather, from the mountains 
—in which a turf fire is kept lighting continuously for six weeks or 
two months. At the end of that time the “ scraws” are, from the 
continual impregnation with smoke, transformed into soot. But the 
greatest proof of all of the dire necessity that exists here for manure, 
and the difficulty of its obtainment, is found in the custom of the 
people in actually blocking the chimneys of their hovels (when the 
hovels have chimneys, which is not often the case), loading a sort of 
shelf constructed over the fire-place, and filling every nook and corner 
of their house with scraws, while a roaring fire of turf is kept burn- 
ing on the hearth. ‘The result is, of course, that the hovels are 
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never without a thick, black atmosphere of smoke, and abundance of 
sooty material. Almost every cabin I entered was filled with a horrid 
cloud of smoke, which prevented me seeing the surroundings, and 
dimmed even the blazing fire on the hearth. The bleared, red, 
sunken eyes, and the singed eyelids and affected lungs of the old 
men and women, who necessarily spend most of their time indoors, 
tell of this existence in a suffocating and poisonous atmosphere. But 
horrible as the life is, it must be endured if the potatoes are to be 
produced, if starvation, the workhouse, or the emigrant ship is 'to 
be averted. Oh! what a relief it is to step out from one of those 
wretched cabins and breathe the glorious ozone-laden breezes rolling 
in from the Atlantic, traversing every part of the island, and avert- 
ing the sickness and the plague which would otherwise, most assuredly, 
run riot in Achill. I have said that the islanders consume all the pro- 
duce of their holdings. Where, then, it will be asked, do they get the 
money to pay their rents to the landlords, and the shopkeepers the little 
debts incurred for tea, flour, and Indian meal? There is an annual 
migration from the island of the men to England and of the wom @° 
to Scotland, in search of employment at harvesting operations and (na €©& 
mills and factories. The migrants remain away from May or Jun 
to November or December, so that during the summer and autumn 
months the population—large as it is normally—becomes very sparse, 
and the farm work (of a very limited nature, it will be understood) 
is performed by the married women and the old patriarchs, both of 
whom had, in their days, paid yearly visits to ‘‘ the far countries.” 
The custom dates back to black ’47, when Achill, and, indeed, all 
Connaught, suffered terribly from the famine, and the poor people were 
driven by the pinch of want to wander abroad in search of employ- 
ment. In prosperous times, handsome little sums of money were 
saved by the thrifty and frugal islanders during these visits to Eng- 
land and Scotland (over and above the remittances sent to the dear 
folks at home), but this ‘‘ mine ” is now almost exhausted, owing to 
the depression of trade and the abundance of labour in Great Britain. 
The wages of the migrants have been brought down from an average 
of £1 2s. to 14s. per week, exclusive in each instance of board ; and 
the difficulty of getting any work at all greatly increased. 
* * * * » 



















The villages of Achill present very extraordinary spectacles. 
Keem and Dooega are the principal villages. Each consists of a 
collection of mud hovels, built without any perception of order or 
regularity, and scattered about with as much confusion as if they 
had fallen in a shower from the skies; the passages through the 
village (you cannot call them roads) are tortuous and narrow, full 
of holes, patches of water, and heaps of manure; presenting, 
altogether, a scene astonishing in its uniqueness, and pitiable in its 
squalor and misery, If one wants to see under what an extremity 
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of wretchedness human life can be sustained, let him visit these 
villages, each with its population of six hundred. When famine adds 
its horrors, I doubt if the lot of any human being on this earth 
reaches a deeper depth of misery than the lot of some of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Keem and Dooega. I visited many of 
the houses. The sight I witnessed I cannot adequately describe, 
nor can any one adequately imagine. Here is one of them. You 
must stoop low as you cross the threshold. Inside you can scarcely 
raise yourself to an erect posture, so low is the roof. Around you 
is a thick, black, cloud of blinding and suffocating smoke, arising 
from the great turf fire on the hearth. There is no chimney to the 
house, nor window either; but the smoke rushes out through the 
doorway, and through several holes in the roof, and yet it never 
appears to decrease in volume. You can scarcely breathe in the 
smoke, and it so affects the eyes that water runs from them. A 
wisp of burning straw, held in the hand of one of the inmates, 
enabled me to dimly see the contents of the hovel. I observed it 
consisted of one room only, measuring about twelve feet by six. Its 
articles of furniture were an iron pot, two delf mugs, a stool on 
which the woman of the house was seated at the fire, as I entered, 
and, in a corner, something intended for a bed, which I shall leave 
undescribed. As for pictures, I never saw one in the hovels of 
Achill—not even a cartoon of any of the weekly national newspapers, 
which are common enough on the walls of cabins in other parts of 
Treland ; and, of course, a book or a newspaper is out of the question 
in Achill, where Irish is universally spoken, and where a sort of 
colloquial English is known only to a favoured few. The hut was 
occupied by a family of five—husband, wife, and three children—and 
the holding attached to it contained three acres, half of which was 
in tillage, the crops being rye and potatoes. The rent paid by the 
tenant was £2 15s. This is a good average specimen of the hovels, 
holdings, and rents of the islanders of Achill. Some of the cabins 
are a little better, and some a little worse. The most comfortable 
hovel I saw in the villages was one which had a bedroom for the 
family at the back of the kitchen or living room. In the kitchen a 
small hole, stuffed with a handful of straw, served as a window, and 
it also boasted of an unchoked chimney, through which the smoke 
fairly made its way. The apartment was very dimly lighted by the 
doorway, and on a candle being provided for my benefit I saw that 
the furniture consisted of the indispensable iron pot, which hung over 
the fire at the time boiling potatoes for the family’s dinner, a small 
deal “dresser” containing six mugs, a bowl, two saucers, and a 
reugh table and three chairs stood in the centre of the room. No 
picture, nor any attempt at ornamentation, was to be seen. The 
materials used in the construction of these hovels are called 
“‘cobbles ”—flat, slatey stones found on the beaches, with edges 
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polished and rounded by the action of the waves—and they are kept 
together with the aid of a little mortar. Sometimes external and 
internal coats of clay and sand are laid on the walls, and the floors 
consist of the same composition. The huts are by no means cold— 
in fact, owing to the big fires kept continually blazing (turf being 
very abundant) the temperature is quite the other way——but in wet 
weather the rain makes its way through the roof of thin thatching, 
and oftentimes during a storm a hovel is completely demolished. 
The unfortunate peasants cannot, I am convinced, make their homes 
more cleanly and more comfortable than they are. That they are 
an industrial, frugal, and temperate people, is freely admitted by 
every visitor to the island, who has witnessed their unceasing toil 
on their little holdings, their primitive habits, the uncomplaining 
manner in which they endure all their woes and misfortunes, and 
the happiness and felicity, withal, of their domestic relations. Their 
frugality is beyond all question. They are quite content if they 
have a roof over their heads; if they get their two daily meals of 
potatoes and salt; and the only luxuries they aspire to is a cup of 
tea, a dish of bacon and cabbage on holidays, and the little fish 
they manage to catch now and then with their rude and insufficient 
gear, from the grand harvest’ with which the seas around them 
abound. 
* * * * * 

The islands of Aran are three in number—Inishmore, nine miles 
in extent; Inishmaan, two and a half miles; and Inisheer, two miles 
long. They lie in the Atlantic, almost right across the mouth of 
Gaiway Bay, and are nigh thirty miles from the seaport town of 
Galway. The hooker, in which her Majesty’s mails are carried 
between the islands and Galway, runs hither and thither about twice 
a week. It is the only regular means of transit, but it is irregular 
enough, goodness knows. If you travel to the islands in this boat, 
you may reach your destination in eight hours or three days, just as 
the wind is favourable or the reverse, and when you are landed, you 
will have before you, perhaps, the prospect of lying up for several 
weeks, should the weather turn nasty, as it has a very bad habit of 
doing in the west of Ireland. During a recent Irish debate in the 
Commons, Mr. Alfred Webb related amid much laughter that he 
and a party of friends were once weather-bound on Tory island, 
the Donegal mainland, and to escape from their imprisonment 
had to hail a passing steamer which brought them to Liverpool, 
whence they got back to Dublin after several days. No wonder 
then, that visitors to Aran are very few and far between, and as no 
proper notion can be had of these deeply interesting islands, except 
through a personal inspection, no wonder much ignorance of them 
and their inhabitants exist, evenin Ireland. The natural character- 
isterics of the three islands are identical. The difference between 
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Aran and Achill geologically is very striking, though Achill lies: 
northward not more than twenty miles. Achill is one wide waste of 
bog—Aran one wide waste of limestone rock. The limestone lies 
on the surface in great smooth slabs, and in the fissures and erevices 
between these slabs a little grass grows in tufts and patches. Over 
these rocks the islanders have spread layers of soil, composed of sand 
and seaweed, and in this soil they grow their little crops of rye and 
potatoes. A holding on the Aran islands usually consists of sixteen 
acres, but these sixteen acres do not lie together. You see little 
plots of arable land flung about here and there, with huge boulders 
of rock intervening. The plots—or “ gardens,” as they are mis- 
called in Aran—are never more than a few yards in extent, and 
each is surrounded on its four sides by walls of loose stone, rising to a 
height of six feet. These walls are very grotesque, but they are most 
essential. The artificial soil is unable to take a firm grip of the rock 
beneath it, and unless it be thus strongly guarded by high walls, it 
falls an easy prey to the fierce gales that frequently blow in from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Notwithstanding all the precautions, soil and crop 
are oftentimes carried away on the wings of the tempestuous winds. 
and the owner of the holding is a ruined man, with starvation staring 
him straight in the face. From the summit of a ruined castle on 
Inisheer, said to have been built by the ferocious O’Flaherty when that 
tribe was master of the soil many years ago, I could see all about 
me tiny patches of grazing land, having a cow or a few sheep 
thereon, surrounded, like the gardens, with stones piled to an 
enormous height, and without any apparent gap or gate to allow of 
entrance or egress. It would appear, indeed, as if the stock were 
first placed on the pieces of grass land, that the walls were then 
built round them, and that when the cows or sheep were considered 
fit for the market the enclosures were levelled to the ground. A 
hot season is greatly dreaded in Aran. A drought of any duration 
completely blasts the crops in the light sandy soil, and its subsoil of 
limestone rock. Agriculture is certainly pursued on these islands 
in the face of many difficulties, and it is very little to be won- 
dered at,-considering the circumstances, that famine is a frequent 
visitor. 
* * * * * 

The population of the three islands, according to the last census, 
is 3,163. As in Achill, Irish is universally spoken. In these 
islands you find the pure and undiluted Celt, descended without any 
intermixture of foreign blood, from “ the mere Irish,” who got from 
Cromwell the alternative of banishment to these inhospitable regions 
or eternal misery down below, when he uttered his historical ex- 
clamation to the Catholics—“to h— or Connaught.” The same 
standard of human existence prevails in Aran as in Achill. The 
hovels of both islands are also similar, but you miss from the homes 
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of Aran that blinding and choking atmosphere of peat smoke which 
universally prevails in Achill. The reason is not far to seek. The 
Achill islanders have an inexhaustible supply of peat to keep them 
warm during the winter; but there is no peat at all in Aran, and 
fuel has to be imported from Connemara at—for the islanders of 
Aran—enormous expense. Physically, the Aranners are superior 
to the Achillanians. The men are tall, muscular, straight-backed 
fellows, with open, intelligent countenances ; and the girls healthful 
and handsome, with ‘“ strawberry-and-cream complexions,” which our 
society ladies would give anything to possess. They are a primitive, 
kind-hearted, and God-fearing folk, these Aranners; and every one 
that knows them must deeply regret that their lines are not cast in 
more pleasant places. In June, 1885, the Sub-Commissioners under 
the Land Act of 1881 held their first sittings in Aran. The first 
case heard was the case of Michael O’Donel, tenant; and as his 
evidence conveys a good impression of the position of the best of the 
agriculturists in these islands, I quote it in full : 

“‘ He has 22 acres, but five are nothing but rocks and stones, without one 
blade of grass in them ; his annual rent, £3 18s. 6d., and it was not worth 
that. He built his own house. He pays £3 a year for turf. The stock 
on his farm was acow and a veal calf ; a horse; five sheep and eight lambs. 
He shears the sheep every year, but the wool he never sells as he keeps it 
for his family. As for tillage, he had about 80 stones of potatoes. Last 
year by his stock he realised £12, that included £6 12s. 6d. that he re- 
ceived for a couple of veal calves. He had no green crops. He had a 
couple of pigs, too. As for stock, maybe it’s little he’d have out of them, 
coming home to his wife and childer, and his was a nice wife, thanks be to- 
God. His sheep he brings by boat to the County of Clare, and sells them 
at the fair of Ennistymon. He has to pay freight 3d. head for sheep and 
lambs. His cattle and pigs he puts on the mail boat and sells them in 
Galway, the freight being 2s. 6d. for calves and 1s. a head for pigs; and 
wasn’t he sixteen days weather-bound in Galway, last February, after fair 
day !” 

The rent of this tenant was reduced from £3 18s. 6d. to £2 7s. 6d., 
or something like forty per cent. Now, forty per cent reduction 
sounds very big; but in this case it means only eightpence per 
week, ‘There is no migration from the Aran islands to Great 
Britain during the harvest, and the only means the Aranners have 
to supplement the wretched pittance they derive from the land, is to 
capture, now and then, with their primitive gear, some of the abun- 
dant fish from the waters that wash their shores. But of this 
fishing question, more anon. 

* * * * * 

The statesman who turns his attention to solving the problem of 
the Congested Districts—not only in the islands, but along the 
seaboard, where matters are very little better—will find his work cut 
out for him. Private philanthropic measures—-or Government 
measures, restricted by the old Jaisser faire political economy, now, 
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happily, fast decaying—may afford temporary relief; but down 
below the root of the evil will still be germinating. The disease is 
a desperate one, and needs desperate remedies. The State will have 
to take these districts in hand in a truly parental '‘spirit—pitying, 
loving, solicitous; its treatment must be broad, generous, thorough, 
abounding with the saving salt of common sense; and it will have 
to do, in order to be successful, many things against.which the cry 
of “ Socialism ” will, inevitably, be raised. Let us see, now, what 
the Goschen-and-Balfour scheme is like; and how much of it tends 
in the right direction. The scheme embraces: (1) the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary, (2) emigration and migration, (3) 
the amalgamation of holdings, (4) the development of the fisheries 
and instruction in the curing of fish, (5) the introduction of an 
improved system of agriculture, (6) the distribution of seed potatoes 
and seed oats, (7) improving the breed of live stock and poultry, 
(8) cottage industries. A very big programme, indeed. A very 
good one, too, I think, provided sufficient funds are at its back; and 
that it is worked in an honest, generous, and sympathetic manner. 
I confess, however, that I have very little trust in the efficacy of the 
first three items of the programme. Personally, I do not object to 
them in the least; but I am afraid two of them will be found im- 
practicable, and the benefit that may accrue from the third will not 
materially affect the condition of the islanders. Let us take them 
in detail. (1) The Establishment of a Peasant Proprietary.-—In Achill 
three-quarters of the population live on holdings so small that 
their Poor Law Valuation does not exceed 30s., and few of them go 
over £4. In Aran 49 ‘fair rents” were fixed under the Land Act 
—the old rents, which amounted to £384, being reduced to £231 
These facts will show that peasant proprietary will be of very little 
moment in improving the social condition of the islanders. Their 
rents would, under this system, be reduced forty per cent., at the 
most, and what is a penny or twopence per day—(that is what a 
forty per cent. reduction amounts to)—to the big families of Aran 
and Achill. Nevertheless, I think landlordism should be abolished 
right off in these islands. How the system ever came to be estab- 
lished in such wild regions, God only knows; and one shudders to 
think of the persecution and cruel exaction the peasantry must have 
endured. at the hands of “the lords of the soil” in the dark days 
before' railways and the newspaper press, and when intercourse with 
the islands was as difficult almost as intercourse with the wilds of 
Africa is to-day. It is monstrous to charge rent, however small, for 
these holdings. Whatever agricultural value is inthe land has been 
created by the tenants. It was their toil that: transformed patches 
of these wild and, desolate islands into potato-growing and rye-bear- 
ing soil. . Let us remember, too, in this connection, Sir James 
Caird’s famous assertion in the Zimes, March 20, 1886—when Mr. 
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Gladstone's Land Purchase Bill was before the country—that econo- 
mical rent had disappeared from the land held by the large body of 
poor farmers in Ireland; and the still more emphatic declaration of 
the 7imes in the same issue: ‘“ It is not too much to say that the 
rental of 530,000 holdings is practically irrecoverable by anybody, 
whether landlord, English Government, or Irish Government. Hold- 
ings of an average rental of £6 offer no margin to meet such a fall 
of values as has already occurred, and as is very likely to be yet 
more severely felt.” What is, therefore, wanted in Aran and Achill 
is not the establishment of peasant proprietary, but the complete 
abolition of rent, in some way or another. (2) Hmigration and 
Migration.—The working of this part of the scheme will, at least, 
be interesting. I very much doubt its success. The tremendous 
influence of tradition on the people, and their modes of thought and 
feeling, will operate against it. Emigration is the last resort of the 
Irishman. In the place of his birth he loves to live his life and die. 
Of the thousands of men and women who migrate from Achill every 
year to Great Britain, few are rarely tempted to remain in that 
country. They all invariably return. Their rude and rough life in 
desolate Achill is far more dear and attractive to them than a life 
of comparative comfort in great, rich and beautiful England. It is 
a curious fact, too, that the mighty stream of emigration, which has 
been flowing from Ireland since the famine, has not affected the 
regions of which I write. In fact population is on the increase in 
Achill and Aran. This is deeply to be deplored; it is, most unques- 
tionably, a great evil, but how it is to be remedied, I will not pre- 
sume to suggest. Mr. Balfour, during the debate on the second 
reading of the bill, taunted the Irish party with never having dis- 
couraged early and improvident marriages, and large families in 
Ireland. I doubt, indeed, whether even Mr. William O’Brien 
or Mr. John Dillon would get very much for his pains in preaching 
the doctrines of Dr. Malthus, but horrified looks from some, scoffs 
and jeers from others, and the strong and unanimous condemnation 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. I saw in a recent issue of the organ 
of the Malthusian Society an announcement that an agent had been 
engaged to distribute the tracts of the society in the villages of 
Ireland. I have seen nothing since about that agent. I do not 
believe he ever began his propagandist peregrinations. I can well 
imagine the reception he and his doctrines of ‘‘ restraint” and 
“checks” would get in an Irish village. The Irish peasant, espe- 
cially in the congested districts, will continue to marry early and 
have large families, The pleasures of the married state are the 
only pleasures within his reach, and enjoy them he will no matter 
what is said and done. That fact is lamentable but inevitable ; and 
let us get as much consolation as we can out of that other fact, that 
when the “long family” comes—as it always does come to poor 
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Irish parents—no people are more alive to the responsibilities of 
parentage. As to migration, as a remedy for overcrowding in the 
congested districts, there has been only one experiment in that 
direction—the experiment which had Mr. Parnell as the leading 
supporter—and it failed, but failed, I believe, through want of 
funds, and not because of inherent defects, This much can only 
be said of migration—it will be very costly. (3) Amalgamation of 
Holdings.—This, of course, depends on the success of emigration 
and migration. But if the enlargement of the existing holdings 
be brought about, good is sure to result. 
* * * * * 

The remaining five items in the Goverment scheme are excellent. 
The inhabitants of Achill and Aran are, unquestionably, apt, docile, 
home-loving and industrious, and it is certain that they will take 
kindly to the introduction of cottage industries. Spinning, knitting, 
weaving and dying have been introduced with great success among 
the peasantry of Gweedore in Donegal, and Carna in Connemara, 
and the benefit to the poor people has, I know from personal 
experience, been enormous. I have also always thought, since I 
became acquainted with these islands, that the breeding and culti- 
vation of poultry was an industry to which they were eminently 
suited, and as regards that other item in the programme—the distri- 
bution of seed potatoes and seed oats—I will only point out that it 
has always been the direction private benevolence has taken with 
success when famine was over the land, though, of course, the relief 
therefrom was purely temporary. We now come to the most impor- 
tant feature of the programme. The development of the fisheries 
has always been advanced by every student of the condition of Aran 
and Achill as the greatest and most powerful remedy for the evils of 
these islands. There is but one opinion among experts as to the 
seas around the islands, and that is that they are teeming with fish. 
The harvest, however, remains ungathered year after year, owing to 
the want of proper boats, fishing gear, and harbours. The Irish 
Fishery Commissioners, in one of their last reports—that for 1887— 
deplore that the knowledge of the craft of fishing is very little 
among the inhabitants of the western sea-board, “‘ so much so,” they 
add, “that when a great capture occurs quantities of fish are lost for 
the want of scientific knowledge as to the best means of curing, and 
at the same time Ireland is importing about 10,000 tons of cured 
fish annually, when she might be exporting double or treble that 
-quantity.” Look at the magnificent results that have flowed from 
the benevolence of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, in establishing a 
fishing technical school, and providing good boats and gear at Balti- 
more, in the south-west of Cork? The young are taught how to fish 
and how to cure; instead of the wretched curraghs—small canoes 
made of canvas strapped on wooden frames—formerly used, first-class 
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‘boats, each built at a cost of £600, have been lent to the fishermen 
at easy rates; in 1885, 41,610 boxes of fish were caught by fisher- 
men, previously unemployed, and realised the sum of £34,585; and 
work is also given to a variety of tradesmen and mechanics. Why 
should not the same blessings flow to the islanders of Achill and 
Aran, if like attempts were made to improve their unhappy lot ? 
There is, indeed, no reason to suppose that the results would be 
different. I, at least, am convinced that the salvation of these poor 
peasants lies in the development of the fisheries. In conclusion, let 
me say that the success of the Government scheme will, in a great 
‘measure, depend on the constitution of the proposed Congested 
Districts Board. It must be a generous and sympathetic board ; 
‘a board unhampered by official red-tapeism, and the demand of 
the Irish party for “a fair voice” in its formation (as Mr, Dillon puts 
it) must, above all, be conceded. 
MicHaEL MacDonacn. 














ENGLISH THEOLOGY AND THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL.’ 


Aumost every book of importance that has been published in 
England during recent years on the subject of the Fourth Gospel 
gives a prominent place to an argument for the Johannine author- 
ship derived from the internal evidence of the gospel itself. This 
argument is in fact rapidly becoming traditional, and will soon 
be generally regarded as an unquestioned link in the chain 
of Christian evidence. Before this comes to pass it ought to 
be submitted to a more careful and systematic examination than it 
appears to have received as yet, that it may be seen whether it is. 
really capable of bearing the weight that is laid upon it, or not. As 
a contribution to such an examination I offer the following observa- 
tions. 

Though there are some trifling differences between the exponents. 
of this argument as to the manner of presenting its details, they are 
all agreed as to its general outline. All maintain that there are 
clear indications in the Gospel (1) that the writer was a Jew, (2) 
that he was a Palestinian Jew, (3) that he lived before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, (4) that he was an eye-witness of the 
events which he records, and finally (5) that he was, as he claims 
to be, the Apostle St. John. The present notes deal only with the 
fourth step in the argument, that the writer was an eye-witness. 

At the very outset we are struck by an obvious difficulty, of 
which, strange to say, no notice whatever is taken by any of the 
advocates of the argument. The proof that the writer was an 
eye-witness depends mainly upon the vividness and picturesqueness. 
of the narrative. But a considerable part of the narrative relates to. 
scenes at which the Apostle John could not have been present, and 
the description of these scenes is marked by the same vivid 
picturesqueness as the rest of the gospel. In fact that special 
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style of composition which is urged as a proof that the author was 
an eye-witness is persistently maintained throughout the whole 
gospel, and seems to come from the writer’s literary habit, rather 
than from the way in which his materials were obtained. It might 
be replied to this that the writer, having witnessed most of the 
scenes which he describes, and being thoroughly familiar with his 
characters, naturally carries on into other scenes, which did not come 
within his own observation, the habit of presenting the well-known 
figures as if he was still looking at them with his bodily eyes. 
But the passages describing scenes where St. John was not present 
are too many and too varied for this answer to be satisfactory. 

Look first at the conversation with the Samaritan woman: by 
Jacob’s Well in ch. iv. It is related to have taken place when the 
disciples had left their master and had gone into the village to 
buy food. It is clear that we are to understand that they had 
all gone, and that none remained behind, for we are told that 
on their return ‘‘ they marvelled that he talked with the woman, 
yet no man said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou 
with her?” (v. 27), and that they were at a loss to know whether 
any one had brought him food in their absence (v. 33). Yet 
there are few passages in the’gospel, if there are any, which exhibit 
more distinctly that vivid character which is supposed to prove 
it the work of an eye-witness, than this account of the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. Bishop Westcott freely acknowledges 
this. ‘‘It bears evident traces,” he says, “ of being the record of an 
eye-witness,” and in spite of the difficulties above-mentioned, which 
he candidly acknowledges, he ventures on the supposition that 
“perhaps St. John remained with Christ” (v. 8). But this is 
not to build a theory upon facts. It is rather to bend facts 
to the support of the theory. And elsewhere the Bishop quotes 
the circumstantial details of this conversation as showing the 
“clearness, if not the directness, of the writer’s information.” But 
if the naturalness of this conversation was not due to the fact 
that the writer actually heard it, it tells strongly against the 
whole argument, for the composition of such a dialogue in its 
present form, even from materials supplied by another, would imply 
a literary skill on the part of the writer that would go far 
to account for some of the peculiar phenomena of this Gospel. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria does not stand 
alone. It is but one out of many. In fact the Gospel is largely 
composed of such dialogues and the monologues to which they lead. 
In all these conversations the speakers speak their own words. 
Indirect: quotation is hardly ever used. And of these conversations, 
so natural and appropriate, in the very words of the speakers, a large 
number are recorded as taking place on occasions when St. John can- 
not have been present. ‘Turn to the two conversations in the pre- 
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ceding chapter. It is most natural to suppose that John was not 
present when, to escape observation, Nicodemus came to Jesus by 
night. ‘The discourse,” says Alford, ‘‘ seems to have taken place 
between Jesus and Nicodemus alone.” But admitting the possibility 
of doubt in this case, there is no doubt about the other conversation 
in the same chapter, which took place between John the Baptist and 
the Jews at Anon near Salem, where John was baptizing, while 
Jesus and his disciples were baptizing elsewhere (iii. 22-36). In 
the fifth chapter the conversation between the Jews and the impo- 
tent man who was healed at the Pool of Bethesda took place after 
Jesus had left the scene (v. 10-13, 15). There are also other 
conversations at which we cannot suppose any of the Apostles to 
have been present, such as that which arose on the return of the 
officers who had been sent to apprehend Jesus (vii. 45-52), that 
when the man whose sight was restored was brought before the 
Pharisees (ix. 13-34), and when the enemies of Jesus held counsel 
after the raising of Lazarus (xi. 47-54). To which may be added 
the later dialogues during the trial scenes, which certainly were not 
all spoken in the hearing of St. John, and above all—if for purposes 
of criticism we may be allowed to tread upon such sacred ground— 
the exquisite picture of the meeting of the Magdalene with the risen 
Saviour, at which no third person was present (xx. 11-17). In 
this last instance we notice that not only is the conversation given 
in the very words of the speakers, but their attitudes and movements 
are presented before us in a manner that is not surpassed anywhere 
else in the Gospel, or perhaps in the whole range of literature. 
There are also some shorter passages, which, taken in conjunction 
with those that have been just mentioned, still further strengthen 
the case against the eye-witness argument. We can hardly suppose 
that John was present, and himself heard what passed, when Andrew 
found his own brother Simon (i. 40, 45), when Philip found Nathanael 
(45, 46), when the nobleman met his servants (iv. 51-53), when the 
people in Jerusalem discussed the claims of Jesus (vii. 11-13, xi. 56), 
and when they questioned the man who had been blind (ix. 8-12). 
In the story of the raising of Lazarus when Jesus arrived at 
Bethany Martha went out to meet him. She then returned to the 
house to Mary, leaving Jesus (and his disciples) outside the village. 
The description that follows of the meeting between the sisters within 
the walls of their own home is as minute and lifelike as the rest 
of the narrative. The writer knows that when Martha arrived at 
the house she spoke secretly to her sister Mary, he knows the very 
words that she used, though they were spoken in secret, and he 
knows what their friends from Jerusalem thought when Mary left 
the house suddenly without explanation, and they rose up to follow 
her. Certainly all this is not what we should expect to find if we 
were looking in the narrative for signs of its being written by one 
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who had arrived with Jesus outside the village, and who descrihed 
what took place from that point of view. 

When we come to look through the long enumerations of detaily 
which are given as proofs of the writer’s “autopticity,” we are 
struck by another defect in the argument. No attempt is made to 
lay down any general principle as to the kind of detail which would 
go to show that the writer was an eye-witness. The apologists 
seem more anxious to swell their lists with a great number of ex- 
amples. But mere minuteness of detail or multiplicity of individual 
references does not prove the work of an eye-witness. On the 
contrary the immense number of instances which are produced 
sometimes strikes us as rather an objection to the argument than 
otherwise, for we cannot help asking if it is likely that all these 
exact details would have been noticed at the time and reproduced 
half a century later by any ordinary mind. But let us look at some 
of the particulars. 

Under the head of ‘‘ minute details of persons,” “ which cannot 
‘but have come from a direct experience,” is included the mention of 
persons whose names do not occur in the other gospels. To quote 
Bishop Westcott, ‘‘ Nicodemus (iii. i. ff., vii. 50, xix. 39), Lazarus 
(xi. 1 ff., xii. 1 ff.), Simon the father of Judas Iscariot (vi. 7, xii. 4, 
xiii. 2, 26) and Malchus (xviii. 10) are mentioned only in the 
fourth Gospel,” and “the writer of this Gospel alone mentions the 
relationship of Annas to Caiaphas (xviii. 13), and identifies one of 
those who pointed to Peter as the kinsman of him whose ear Peter 
cut off (xviii. 26).” But it is not easy to see how these particulars 
prove that the writer was an eye-witness. Renan and others use 
some of them to prove that the fourth Gospel represents a different 
stream of tradition from that which is to be found in the synoptics. 
And unless some proof is given that information about these persons 
could not have reached the writer of this Gospel in the same way that 
similar information about other persons reached the writers of the 
synoptic Gospels, it would be sufficient to answer that the other 
three Gospels contain a great many names of persons that are not 
mentioned in the fourth. The following, for example, are some of 
the names that are peculiar to St. Luke, not being found even in 
the other synoptics, Zacharias and Elizabeth (i. 5), Simeon and 
Anna the daughter of Phanuel (ii. 25, 36), Levi the Publican 
(v. 27-32), Simon the Pharisee (vii. 40), Joanna, Chuza, and Susanna 
(viii. 3), and Zaccheeus (xix. 1-10). 

Under the same heading attention is called to the mention by name 
of individual disciples, “that this or that remark,” as Dr. Salmon 
puts it, ‘‘ was made, not by the disciples generally, but by Philip 
(vi. 7, xiv. 8), or Andrew (vi. 9), or Thomas (xi. 16, xiv. 5), or Judas, 
not Iscariot (xiv. 22).” Of these six references three are to the 
fourteenth chapter, and relate to the questions with which Thomas, 
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Philip, and Judas interrupt the discourse there recorded. When we 
remember what has already been said on the subject of the dialogues 
in this Gospel, and the concessions which have been made even by 
writers like Luthardt and Sanday as to the historical character of 
the discourses, it seems venturesome indeed to claim such questions 
as proofs that the writer was an eye-witness. 

The marks of time are also adduced as proofs that the writer was 
an eye-witness. They are no doubt frequent and precise. They are 
of two kinds, those which connect the successive events together, 
and those which appear to concern only the particular event in con- 
nection with which they occur. The former are by far the most 
numerous, and form a complete chain running through the whole 
gospel, “The next day” (i, 29), “Again the next day after” 
(35), “The day following” (43), ‘And the third day” (ii. 1), 
“* After this,” and ‘‘ not many days” (12), ‘‘ And the Jews’ passover 
was at hand” (113), and so on. But these are not the casual recollec- 
tions of an eye-witness, they are the connecting links of a carefully 
planned narrative. ‘The occasional mention of the time of day at 
which certain things happened, ‘‘ about the tenth hour” (i. 59), 
“about the sixth hour” (iv. 6); “the seventh hour” (iv. 52), 
“about the sixth hour” (xix. 24), look more like such recollections. 
But even this becomes doubtful when we notice that there is an 
obvious reason for giving each of these hours, and when we ask if 
these are the kind of particulars that would be likely to have been 
remembered after so long a lapse of time. 

Like the marks of time numbers also are given with precision. 
Bishop Westcott instances the two disciples of the Baptist (i. 35), 
the six waterpots (ii. 6), the five husbands (iv. 18), thirty-and-eight 
years’ sickness (v. 5), five loaves and two small fishes (vi. 9), five- 
and-twenty furlongs (vi. 19), three hundred pence (xii. 5), four 
soldiers (xix. 23), a hundred pounds weight (xix. 39), two hundred 
cubits (xxi. 8), one hundred and fifty-three fishes (xxi. 11). Three 
of these numbers, those of the loaves and fishes, and the price of the 
ointment, are to be found in the synoptics. There are three other 
numbers also in the story of the miraculous feeding which are 
common to the synoptics and the fourth Gospel, the two hundred 
pennyworth of bread, the five thousand men, and the twelve baskets. 
This seems to show that the writer of the fourth Gospel used exist- 
ing'traditions, and that some of his numbers came to him in that 
way. Some of his figures then may have come to him by tradition, 
the others show him to have been an eye-witness. But of those 
which remain some could not have been directly known to St. John, 
the mention of the five husbands in the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman, the thirty and eight years’ sickness of the impo- 
tent man, the hundred pounds weight of the mixture of myrrh and 
aloes which Nicodemus brought. These are claimed by Bishop 
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Westcott as showing only ‘‘the clearness, if not the directness of the 
writer's information.” ; 

Though there are some difficulties as yet unsolved in the local 
allusions of the fourth Gospel, we cannot but feel, as we read it, 
that the writer is quite at home in Palestine. He knows the general 
lie of the country, the position of Samaria, the shores of the sea of 
Galilee, and many smaller places with their special local features, 
and his narrative moves freely and without constraint through these 
scenes. Still this knowledge, or even his use of it in telling his 
story, does not prove that he was an eye-witness. It does not even 
prove that he was a native of Palestine. Origen was not a native of 
Palestine, though he lived there, and studied its topography. The 
case of Jerome also occurs to us. Other Christian students of the 
first ages may have taken a similar interest in the Holy Land. 
And there are examples in the literature of the time of use being 
made of local knowledge, in the Clementine Homilies for example. 
Without wishing to minimise the importance of the acquaintance 
with the topography of Jerusalem and Palestine which this Gospel 
exhibits, we wish for fuller knowledge as to the literary habits of 
the time on such points. It would be a valuable contribution to the 
study of the problem of the fourth Gospel, if some one would give 
us the results of a careful examination of contemporary literature 
with a view to settling this question. 

Another complaint which we have to make against the manner in 
which this important argument is set forth is that some of the alleged 
proofs depend upon interpretations of the original which are 
certainly doubtful, if not unquestionably wrong. And the worst of 
it is that the proofs resting on these foundations are repeated without 
question from book to book till they become a regular stock part of. 
the argument. Professor Sanday, for example, arguing for the 
greater accuracy of the account of the cleansing of the Temple in the 
fourth Gospel, as against that in the synoptics, from the naturalness 
of the order in which the acts of Jesus are related, writes as follows 
(p. 62) :—“ First, the men are driven out—they see what is coming, 
and hasten to escape. Then the dumb animals, who follow next, 
as capable of being driven. Not till then is there time to notice 
the tables of the money-changers, which are overthrown and 
the change poured out upon the ground—a graphic touch.” 
When Professor Sanday wrote this, he appears to have had the 
Authorised English Version before him. But the Revised Version 
is different. It reads, “he . .. . cast all out.of the temple, both 
the sheep and the oxen.” If this alteration be correct, it destroys 
the order upon which Sanday builds, first men, then dumb animals.’ 


4The Greek is wdvras é&éBadev éx Tod lepod, ra Te mpdBara xal révs Boas, Kal ror 
kodduBiorav ekéxeev Ta Képuara Kat Tas tpamégas davéorpevev x.7.4. on which most 
scholars will be disposed to agree with Dean Alford’s comment that rd re mpéBara 
kat rdus Boas (both the sheep and the oxen), as it standswith the epnjunctions re and 
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In another particular Professor Sanday is not quite accurate. The 
“‘ graphic touch” about the tables and the money inverts the order 
of the text, according to which the money was first poured out and 
the tables then overturned. Professor Sanday goes on to contrast 
‘the life-like and vivid ” description of the cleansing of the temple 
in St. John with what he considers “‘ the rough, dull, general state- 
ment of the synoptists.” It will afford a good illustration of the 
necessity for caution in dealing with this subject, if we place along- 
side of these words those of another writer. ‘‘If there exists 
anywhere,” says Professor Godet, “a narrative which bears upon its 
face the stamp of autopsy, of the style of an actual eye-witness, it is 
that of our second Gospel” (‘ Biblical Studies,” p. 30), and in 
St. Mark’s account of the cleansing of the Temple in particular he 
points out minute details not given elsewhere, which he thinks must 
proceed from an eye-witness (“Commentary ” on St. Luke xix. 
47, 48). 

There is another instance in which Mr. Sanday has built upon a 
translation which must be pronounced to be questionable, though he 
is undoubtedly supported by high authority. On ch. xiii. 18-20, he 
writes as follows: ‘St. John was reclining on the bosom of his 
Master, and he suddenly threw back his head upon his breast to ask 
a question, The change of posture is emphasised and illustrated by 
a change in each of the words, verb, preposition, noun ; avakemévoc— 
avareoor, 'v-erl, KoATw—ornBoc. The exactness of this is won- 
derful.” That is to say, the Greek words avaxeimevoc . . . ev Tw 
KoAmw rov Inoov in v. 23, which in the Authorised Version are trans- 
lated ‘‘leaning on Jesus’ bosom,” are different from the words ava- 
Teowy . . . emt TO otnOoc Tov Inoov in v. 25, which are translated 
“‘ lying on Jesus’ breast,” and Sanday (along with Westcott, Lightfoot, 
and the revisers) supposes that the latter words mean that ‘‘ John 
suddenly threw back his head upon his (Jesus’) breast” to ask a 
question. But the special sense of “leaning back,” or “ throwing 
the head back,” which is thus given to the word avazeowy, is con- 
trary to New Testament usage. Elsewhere it is used, like avaxemat, 
simply of sitting or reclining at meat. It is so used in this same 
chapter (v. 12), when Jesus after washing his disciples’ feet had 
sat down again (avarecwv). In John vi. 10, 11 it is used along 
with avaxetmat, aS in the present case, but without the distinction 
which Sanday and others make between the two words. The R. V. 
has there, ‘Make the men sit down (avazecéw) 
men sat down (avézecov) He distributed to them that 
were set down (avakepévorc).” It may also be doubted whether 
the distinction which Professor Sanday makes between emi ornOoc 


xai (both—and), is merely epexegetical of rdvras (all), not conveying new particulars, 
and that it should be rendered, as in the A.V.R. “He drove all out of the Temple, 
both the sheep and the oxen.” 
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and iv xoAmw was intended by the writer. In Homer the nurse 
carries the infant Astyanax evi xoAwov, at her breast. And 
when the child, terrified by the nodding plumes of his father’s 
helmet, throws himself back against her breast, the movement is 
graphically described in the words ay o waic mpog KéAmov exXivOn, 
(Hom, Il. vi. 400 and 467). If eri xéAwov here means at the 
breast, as distinguished from mpoc xéArov, towards the breast, is 
there any need to give a different meaning to emi ornfoc in the 
Gospel? It is at least a tenable opinion that the writer of the 
Gospel simply varies his language to avoid monotony.’ 

A third instance of a doubtful interpretation being made the 
foundation of a proof that the author was an eye-witness is in the 
case of the striking words ‘ it was night,” which occur in ch. xiii. 30 
after the departure of the traitor Judas from the supper room, “ In 
the remark,” Luthardt says, “‘ we feel the soul of the disciple still 
trembling at the memory of this step towards the deed of the night.” 
Sanday speaks of it as “‘a single, profoundly though unconsciously 
tragic, stroke.” But was this allusion to the darkness of the night 
really intended by the writer ? ‘To the more prosaic mind of Alford, 
though he admits that he feels that there is something awful in the 
way in which these words conclude the paragraph, the remark “ seems 
to be added to bring the whole narrative from ch, xiii. 1 to ch. xviii. 
3 into precision, as happening on one and the samenight.” In any 
case, whether this opinion of Alford’s be right or wrong, the use 
which Luthardt and Sanday make of the words ‘it was night” 
involve assumptions which may be questioned. It assumes (1) that 
John, lying on the breast of Jesus in the lighted chamber, would 
have noticed the darkness of the night outside into which the traitor 
went, (2) that John knew for what purpose Judas went out, and that 
therefore he does not include himself when he says that no man at 
the table knew the meaning of the words ‘‘That thou doest, do 
quickly,” and, may we not add, (3) that the night was cloudy. For 
if the sky was clear, would not the light of the full Paschal moon 
have rendered any allusion to the darkness of the night inappro- 
priate?? Elsewhere Westcott, though he repeats this argument 
along with the others, supposes that the night was bright enough to 
distinguish the great vine which was depicted above the gate of the 
temple, and “that the image of the vine and its branches (xv. 1-8) 
was suggested by the sight of this symbolic tracery, lighted by the 
Paschal moon” (p. xiii). 

On another of the passages brought forward in this argument it 
will be interesting to compare Sanday’s comment with that of Alford. 


1 Compare the remark of Grotius on the variety of words used in xxi. 15-17. 
“Promiscue hic usurpavit Johannes dyardav et gidéw ut mox Bbcxey et romaivew, 
Neque hic querendz sunt subtilitates.” 

2 Compare, however, the lanterns and torches (xviii. 3), and the three hours’ dark- 
ness on the following day. 
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Sanday quotes ch. vi. 22, 23, relating to the boats in which the 
disciples and the multitude returned across the lake of Tiberias after 
the feedings of the five thousand, as betraying ‘‘a certain literary 
awkwardness, but great historical accuracy.” But is it the kind of 
accuracy that the eye-witness argument requires? Does not the 
argument require accuracy that arises from the writer recording 
particulars, net because they are essential to his narrative, but because 
he happens to have observed and remembered them? In the present 
case the writer has a distinct purpose, namely, to show that the only 
boats available for crossing the lake were that in which the disciples 
went without Jesus and those in which the multitude went, and that 
therefore Jesus did not cross by any natural means. With Alford 
the passage is, not an instance of the unconscious accuracy of an eye- 
witness, but “very characteristic of the minute care with which the 
evangelist will account for every circumstance which is essential to 
his purpose in the narrative.” The accuracy of the passage cannot 
have proceeded from St. John exactly reproducing what he saw, for 
he was at the other side of the lake at the time. 

Perhaps we may venture to express a doubt as to the certainty of 
one more interpretation upon which much has been built as showing 
the writer’s intimate acquaintance with Jewish ideas. When the 
disciples returned from the Samaritan city Sychar they were sur- 
prised to find Jesus talking pera yuvatcoc, with the woman, as 
it used to be translated. Latterly the translation “with a woman” 
has been substituted, and the ground of their surprise is supposed 
to have been the Jewish notion that a man should not speak to a 
woman in public. The reason for the new translation is very slight 
indeed. It depends, according to Alford, solely on ‘‘ the emphatic 
position of the words pera yvvatxoc before the verb,” as “no 
inference can be drawn for the indefiniteness of the noun yuvatkoc 
from the omission of the article after a preposition. (See Bishop 
Middleton, ch. vi. § 1.)” On this slender foundation the whole 
structure of the new translation of the passage and its explanation 
is built, while it is obvious that there are many strong considerations 
in favour of the older view, which was supported by scholars like 
Lightfoot, Middleton, Maldonatus, and Bengel. If an allusion to 
any peculiar Jewish notion about speaking to women was intended, 
it is likely that the writer would have explained it, as he explains 
about Jews speaking to Samaritans in the beginning of the chapter. 

In another passage the use of the Greek article is adduced as 
evidence that the author was an eye-witness. ‘A great multitude 
that had come to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm-trees (gAkaBov ra Baia 
tov gowikwy), and went forth to meet Him” (xii. 12, 13, R.V.). 
That is, ‘‘ the branches of the palm-trees which grew by the way- 
side.” (Westcott.) “The articles show that the palm-trees were on 
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the spot.” (Alford.) To the same effect Bishop Lightfoot writes: 
“The evangelist specifies ‘the branches of the palm-trees’ (the 
other evangelists use general expressions, ‘boughs of the trees,’ or 
the like)—‘ the palm-trees’ on which He had so often gazed, 
of which the sight was still so fresh in His memory, which 
clothed the eastern slopes of Olivet, and gave its name to the 
village of Bethany, ‘the house of dates.’”’ But a second glance 
at the text appears to be fatal to this notion that the fourth 
evangelist, as distinguished from the others, conveys the exact im- 
pressions of an eye-witness. What he says is, not that the people 
got the branches from the road-side by Bethany, but that the multi- 
tudes in Jerusalem, who “‘ had come to the feast,” took branches and 
went forth (:&A9ov) to meet Jesus. If this implies anything 
about getting the branches, it implies that they were got in Jeru- 
salem before the crowd left the city. And so Alford quotes as an 
alternative explanation of the use of the articles Lucke’s view 
*“‘ that the custom was usual at such festivities.” It is the first and 
second evangelists who tell us of the multitude coming over the 
Mount of Olives, and getting the branches by the wayside. St. 
Matthew (xxi. 8) says that while some spread their garments in the 
way, ‘others cut branches from the trees (gkorrov KAaOovg aro tov 
dévdpwv), and spread them in the way.” St. Mark has “ And 
many spread their garments in the way; and others branches, which 
they had cut from the fields ” (Mark xi. 8, R.V.). St. John tells 
us nothing of all this. He only says that the multitude took 
branches of palm-trees (or the branches of the palm-trees) and went 
forth to meet Jesus. Now, whatever account is to be given of the 
use of the Greek article in this statement—and that is a point 
upon which more might be said—it can hardly be denied that of 
all three accounts the one given by St. John has the least appear- 
ance of being that of an eye-witness. Sanday does not go with the 
others here. He says: “In St. John the entry into Jerusalem 
appears in an abridged form.” 

Dr. Salmon quotes “ Jesus went away again beyond Jordan into 
the place where John at first baptized ” (x. 40) in proof of the author’s 
familiarity with the movements of John the Baptist. ‘‘'To describe 
the place of Jesus’ sojourn as the place where John at first bap- 
tized,” he says, ‘‘ would not naturally occur to any one who had not 
himself moved in the same circle.” But there is a difficulty here, 
for St. Matthew’s gospel says that the scene of John’s first baptizing 
was, not beyond Jordan, but in the wilderness of Judea, and the 
baptizing at Bethany beyond Jordan must be placed later. It was 
to meet this very difficulty that Bishop Wordsworth proposed a new 
translation, which has been adopted by the revisers.? The passage, 





1 The Expositor, Febd., 1890, pp. 89, 90. 
2 The R.V. has “ where John was at the first baptizing ” (no comma after “‘ first”), 
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he says, is “ not to be translated ‘ where John at first baptized’ ; for 
John began to baptize in the wilderness of Judea, on the west of 
Jordan (see Matt. iii. 1-12; Mark i. 1-5), and not in Perea. The 
meaning is, ‘ where John was at the first, baptizing—7.ec., where John 
was at the beginning of the preaching of the gospel (ev apyy Tov 
evayyeXiov), executing his office.” Whatever may be the merits of 
the new translation, Dr. Salmon has to meet the objection that the 
passage which he quotes only shows an acquaintance with the early 
part of the fourth gospel, and not with the history of the Baptist, 
as we gather it from the four gospels. 

It would not be hard to continue these criticisms still further. 
But I submit that enough has been said to show that the eye-witness 
argument is not to be trusted in the form in which it is now pre- 
sented in the ordinary theological hand-books for English students. 


Joun A. Cross. 











CREMATION AT MILAN. 


Tue Italian clergy, unlike the clergy of France—and for the most 
part of England—have never made any objection to cremation ; and at 
Milan, where nearly two thousand bodies have been cremated during the 
last thirteen years, and where, at the present rate of increase, crema- 
tions will soon reach an average of one a day, the same funeral 
service is performed, whether the corpse be destined for slow corrup- 
tion beneath the earth or for rapid incineration above ground. It 
may here be added that in Italy, the birthplace of every art, and 
where opera was invented, and systematically developed in the palaces 
of cardinals, Christian burial has never been refused to actors or 
singers on the ground of the iniquity of their profession ; whereas 
in France no century has passed since the existence of the French 
stage in which there has not been some grave public scandal in 
this connection; as at the burial of Moliére in the seventeenth 
century, of Adrienne Lecouvreur in the eighteenth, and of Mdlle. 
Rancourt in the year 1817. Among the always interesting and 
sometimes very beautiful monuments to be seen on all sides in the 
cemetery of Milan is one to the memory of a tenor, formerly well- 
known in London, Signor Tiberini, to whom his wife, the once 
famous Mdme. Ortolani, has raised a marble tomb, on which she has 
boldly inscribed (it would at least be bold to do such a thing any- 
where out of Italy), the names of the characters in which her 
lamented husband signalised himself on the operatic stage. ‘He 
appeared with distinction,” runs the epitaph, ‘‘ in the characters of 
Edgardo, Arturo, Raoul, Lohengrin, Corradino, Alvino, and Ruy 
Blas.” 

Entering the Milan cemetery by its one great marble gate, with 
the magnificent marble Pantheon extending on each side, and with 
the Alps apparently at no great distance in front—for the clear air 
brings close at hand mountains some fifty miles away—one has to 
walk to the very end of the cemetery before reaching the crematorium. 
On either side of the main walk are statues and busts—but for the 
most part busts—which are strangely lifelike, the resemblance being 
often so striking, and above all so characteristic, that, having known 
the original in real life, one can scarcely look upon his counterfeit 
presentment without a smile; a smile of recognition, but also of 
amusement. Whether this is the sort of feeling which should be 
provoked by mortuary sculpture may be doubted. But these photo- 
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graphs in marble.are at least preferable to the feeble characterless 
conventionalities that are everywhere to be met with in the ceme- 
teries and churchyardsof England. A man who in life was known 
as a great diner-out, an accomplished “ lady’s man,” or a first-rate 
hand at a bargain, is here represented in his character as he lived. 
But justice is equally done to the brave soldier, the keen sportsman, 
the lady of distinction, and the charming young girl. A Milanese 
friend, Signor Tito Ricordi, who last year and two years previously 
did me the favour to accompany me to the cemetery, and who had 
known personally many whose effigies adorn the various tombs, had 
something to tell me about each: how this gentleman was a famous 
practical joker, that one a first-rate hand at whist, and that one, 
again, an insatiable consumer of Venetian oysters. He also told me 
that the original of one singularly graceful statue was a young lady, 
whom he had last seen at a ball, and who had died in the flower of 
her beauty at the age of eighteen. 

One of the most natural figures in the cemetery is that of a 
country gentleman in a shooting-jacket and a slouch hat, which, 
cast in bronze, looks as supple as it is firm; while one of the most 
poetical is a figure of grief, executed by the scuptor Tantardini, and 
taken, after his death, from his studio to be placed above his tomb. 
One corner of the cemetery is set apart exclusively for the graves of 
children ; and over one of the rare tombs here to be seen is the 
statue of a little girl so full of vivacity in attitude and gesture, as 
well as in the expression of the face, that one can scarcely look 
upon it without feeling saddened by the reflection that so animated 
a child has long lain inanimate in the ground beneath. 

At the end of the main avenue of the cemetery, distant some 
third of a mile from the entrance, stands the handsome temple of 
cremation presented to the city of Milan by Alberto Keller, a 
wealthy merchant, born at Rome, who, towards the end of 1820, 
established himself at Milan. In his will he directed that his body 
should be cremated; and he at the same time bequeathed to the 
city abundant funds for the construction of a crematorium on a 
large scale. Keller died in 1874. Unfortunately the sanitary 
legislation of the time did not permit his last wishes to be executed. 
It was necessary for the Superior Council of Health to decide 
whether, and under what circumstances, the burning of a dead body 
could be allowed. Meanwhile the remains of Alberto Keller were 
buried in the cemetery, and it was not until the second anniversary 
of his death—the temple of cremation having meanwhile been 
erected and the process of cremation sanctioned by the sanitary 
authorities—that his body, disinterred for the purpose, was formally 
cremated. The body of the founder of the Milan crematorium was 
(Phalaris-like) consumed in the apparatus prepared by his own 
orders June 22, 1876: memorable day in the annals of cremation ! 
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The ceremony was an imposing one, men of science, politicians, 
and many writers and artists of distinction, coming to witness it, 
not only from Milan and its neighbourhood, but from distant parts 
of Italy. 

The first method of cremation adopted was that of Professors Polli 
and Clericetti, who had made a number of experiments on the subject, 
under the direction of the Superior Council of Health, during the 
interval that separated the death of Keller from the official authorisa- 
tion to dispose of dead bodies by the crematory process. The more 
rapid and scarcely more costly system of Gorini was, seven years 
afterwards, adopted ; and beneath the bust of Gorini—a masterpiece 
by Grandi, which now stands in the cinerarium adjoining the créma- 
torium—may be read on the pedestal an inscription, ‘‘ by the side of 
the purifying altar established under his auspices,” to the memory 
of ‘‘the immaculate name of Paolo Gorini, natural philosopher, who, 
by reviving the ancient custom of cremation, restored to the nations 
health and decency.” 

Two systems of cremation are followed at Milan, by one of which 
the body is burned in a furnace surrounded by wood and charcoal, 
while by the other the combustion is brought about through a 
number of jets of gas which cast their heat upon the furnace from all 
sides. When wood and charcoal are employed, about six hundred 
pounds of wood and one of charcoal are found necessary, and the 
process lasts two hours. When gas is used, all that is consumable 
in the body is burned up in less than fifty minutes. The body may, 
in ordinary cases, be introduced into the furnace with or without the 
coffin. But if death has been caused by some infectious diseuse the 
coffin and body must be burned together. The weight of the remains 
after cremation, in the form of bones and dust, is about four pounds. 
They are in colour of pure white, tinged here and there with a deli- 
cate pink; and it is a rule never to touch them with the hand. The 
bones and vestiges of bones (which are for the most part burnt into 
powder) are taken up with silver tongs, while the ashes are removed 
from the furnace with a silver shovel, to be piaced on a silver dish 
and then deposited in an urn for retention in the cinerarium. Here 
the ashes are preserved in separate compartments, each with a 
suitable inscription beneath it. 

The cost of cremation is 25 francs to a member of the society for 
extending cremation in Italy, or 50 francs in the case of non- 
members. Arrangements have been made, too, by which the bodies 
of persons dying without means may be cremated gratuitously. In 
these cases the cost of the process is met by admitting visitors into 
the crematorium to view the operation at a charge of 5 francs a head. 

The privilege of being cremated is not restricted to persons dying 
at Milan, nor to Italians. It may be seen from the memorial 
tablets that many persons dying beyond the Italian frontier have 
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been cremated at Milan. On one of these occurs the name of Fanny 
Murray, who died at Geneva, April 24, 1887; on another that of 
Princess Margaret Andreievna Ouchtomsky, who died at Nice, 
October 23, 1888. It appears from an inscription beneath the 
cinerary urn of Dr. Gaspare Belcredi, of the Society of Cremation, 
that his family refused to allow his body to be cremated, whereupon 
appeal was made to the tribunal of Bergamo, to which place he 
belonged, a decision being at once pronounced to the effect that the 
wishes of the deceased must be respected, and that his body must be 
given up for cremation. Among the foreigners whose bodies have 
been cremated at Milan, may be mentioned a Frenchman whose 
name I cannot transcribe from my ill-written notes, but who died at 
Mentone. The cremation took place under the direction of his wife, 
and on the tablet are inscribed these words: ‘ Cendres de mon bien 
aimé époux.” Another Frenchman, whose body has been cremated 
at Milan, J. Griesstrant by name, is described in the memorial 
tablet as having been “an ardent apostle of justice and progress.” 
He died March 2, 1882, at Montmorency, and from this popular 
Parisian suburb, associated with donkeys, cherries, Paul de Kock’s 
novels, and the memory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, his remains 
had to be sent for cremation all the way to Milan. 

In several cases, as in that of Alberto Keller (whose bequest, I 
should have said, towards the construction of the temple of crema- 
tion amounted to 100,000 francs), the body, originally buried, has 
been afterwards by the desire of the relatives, dug up and decently 
disposed of by the process of cremation. A wife had, in her last 
illness, expressed a wish that she might be cremated, and that her 
husband, who had died seven years before, might be cremated with 
her. Her request was, as set forth on the memorial tablet, duly 
complied with. The body of the much esteemed Emilio Praga was, 
by the desire of his relatives, dug up and cremated eleven years 
after his death ; and the old soldier who acts as keeper of the crema- 
torium assured me that he had assisted at the cremation of one body 
which, for twenty-three years, had been “ festering in its shroud.” 
Such is the horror entertained by some cremationists of what the 
Societa per la Cremazione dei Cadaveri well calls ‘‘ the putrefaction of 
the grave,” that, not content with ordering beforehand their own 
cremation, they insist on cremating all those deceased members of 
their family who in the first instance have had the misfortune to be 
interred. 

Many questions which in England still vex the public mind in 
connection with cremation have in Italy been decided and pronounced 
upon in an authoritative manner. I believe that at Woking the 
gases given forth during the cremation of a body are allowed to 
escape through a long chimney out into the open air. At Milan a 
provincial law has been passed, with the approbation of the Superior 
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Council of Health, to the effect that no cremation must take place 
except at the crematorium, where all precautions have been taken 
against “the liberation of infectious emanations.” As to the danger 
of bodies being cremated under suspicious circumstances, No. 4 of the 
regulations in force provides that the incineration shall not take 
place until twenty-four hours after death ; and, moreover, that when 
the cause of death is “ uncertain, suspicious, sudden, or violent,” the 
cremation, if authorised at all, shall be preceded by an autopsy. 
These precautions would not, perhaps, be sufficient in England, 
where, in our usual haphazard style, we are content that certificates 
of death shall be signed by any medical man who may chance to 
have attended or even to have seen the defunct. In Italy, however, 
as in France, the death certificate must proceed from a physician 
appointed by the State or the municipality—‘ le médecin des morts,” 
as by the French common people he is somewhat grotesquely desig- 
nated—who does not issue the document without making due 
inquiries as regards the attendance received by the deceased, the 
drugs prescribed for him, and the name of the apothecary by whom 
they were supplied. 

It is provided by the Milan regulations that everything taken 
to the crematorium with’ the corpse intended for cremation 
shall, either with the corpse or separately, be consumed by fire. 
The ashes must not be removed from the cinerarium unless 
the relatives have applied for and obtained permission to place 
them elsewhere. The transportation of the body to the cemetery, 
the process of cremation, and the removal of the ashes from the 
cinerarium, can only take place under the supervision of the inspector 
of the cemetery. It has been thought necessary to declare that “ no 
urn must contain the ashes of more than one body.” ‘The inspector 
of the cemetery is bound, moreover, to keep a nominal list of all 
persons cremated, with whatever particulars it mafy seem necessary 
to add. 

To prove that the Catholic clergy in Italy not only do not object to 
cremation, but that they have, at least in some cases, shown themselves 
directly in favour of it, I may mention that the cinerarium in the 
Milan cemetery contains tablets to the memory of a monk, ‘‘ Frate 
Venceslao da Seregno,” and of a priest ‘“‘Sacerdote Gaetano D. 
Giovanni.” 

The keeper of the cinerarium pointed out to me on one memorial 
tablet the name of a chief under whom he had served, General Pietro 
Fumel, who distinguished himself by the energy with which, after 
the annexation of Naples to the Italian kingdom, he suppressed 
brigandage in Calabria. The cinerarium is full, indeed, of the 
names of distinguished persons. ‘Tablets to the memory of poets, 
men of science, men of war, successful politicians, and born aristo- 
crats are everywhere to be seen. This I say for the encouragement 
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of those of my countrymen for whom death would possess fewer 
terrors could they feel assured that their remains would be preserved 
side by side with those of the highly placed or the highly born. To 
vary very slightly Moore’s Epitaph on a Tuft-Hunter : 


“ Lord, grant him now some noble nook ; 
For, rest his soul, he’d rather be 
Genteeliy burnt beside a duke, 
Than buried in low company.” 


Let me borrow a more serious argument from the Rev. H. Haweis, 
who, in a sermon on the subject of cremation, once pointed out that 
the worst of men can now do good service to his fellow-men, and 
atone for some of his sins, by simply ordering his body to be burnt 
instead of buried. 

Finally, to return for one moment to the question of religious 
services in connection with cremation, the regulations of the province 
of Milan for the cremation of corpses and the preservation of the 
ashes set forth (No. 5) that the cremation must be performed “ with 
all possible attention, so as not to place any obstacle in the way of 
the celebration of religious rites, according to the professed religion 
of the defunct.” 

H. SuTHERLAND Epwarbs. 











DIVORCE: DOES SCRIPTURE 
FORBID IT? 


I. “As to the abuses of marriage, which have justly driven so 
many minds into revolt against the institution itself, these can be 
remedied only by the raising of the individual.” These words are 
quoted by Miss Chapman in her recent article on “The Decline of 
Divorce” (WESTMINSTER Review, April, 1890); they are quoted as 
the words of a living female writer, and in a passage which 
generally receives her high approbation. Without entirely agreeing 
with the whole passage, I cordially endorse the principle contained in 
the above sentence. It is a principle of very deep and wide im- 
portance; one which certainly applies very forcibly to the marriage 
relation ; and also to many other relations in life. There are many 
evils, many abuses, in our social system, which apparently cannot be 
effectually remedied by any other method, if this great principle is 
neglected, the raising of the personal character of the individuals. If 
men and women were perfect, or even of very high moral character, 
perhaps there would be no unhappy marriages, and, at any rate, none 
of those grievous abuses of this great institution of nature, which now 
seem so painfully common; and no need of divorce. 

But men are not perfect yet ; even if there are some few characters, 
here and there, which seem to reach a very high standard, the bulk 
of the community, even in our own country, even in England, which 
we generally seem to think the most enlightened and most religious 
country in the world, even here the bulk of the community clearly 
come very far short of perfection ; while a large proportion evidently 
stand at a very low level, in every way, morally, socially, and intel- 
lectually. And yet all of these, good, bad, and indifferent, are 
directly concerned with the institution of marriage; all of them are 
personally affected by the laws which we make on the subject. 
Clearly, then, this is a fact which we are bound to take account of : 
while aiming to raise the character of the world generally, we have, at 
the same time, to arrange our laws and institutions with some regard 
for the state of things actually existing, with some allowance for the 
imperfections of the individual members of whom the whole com- 
munity is made up. And if this principle is true in regard to 
ordinary matters, most especially does it apply to the Marriage 
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question. Marriage touches us in one of the most vital parts of 
our natural life: it must be treated with a due regard for the 
actual conditions in which we live; for our whole constitution, 
both moral and physical. To ignore or despise any part of this, is 
to despise or depreciate an essential part of God’s creation: to 
attempt to make laws for the improvement or progress of man- 
kind in such a‘narrow spirit, is to work upon a false basis, and 
must inevitably be to labour in vain: it is no true philosophy. 

II. Questions of marriage therefore may be looked at from two 
points of view: (1) Ideal Marriage (of which we have heard a good 
deal lately), that is to say, what we may conceive to be the highest 
ideal of this union. As to this, Miss Chapman quotes some “ glow- 
ing words” from J. Stuart Mill, with which I cordially agree. 
“‘ What marriage may be in the case of two persons of cultivated 
faculties, identical in opinions and purposes, &c I will not 
attempt to describe. To those who can conceive it there is no need ; 
to those who cannot, it would appear the dream of an enthusiast.” 
It is indeed a blessedness of which we cannot speak too highly ; the 
crowning felicity of human life. Such happy unions, even in a very 
high degree of perfection, are, I believe, sometimes to be met with 
upon earth ; they are not by any means to be deemed visionary or 
impossible. But, in the second place, we have to look at the 
marriage question under the conditions more commonly prevail- 
ing around us; with the many imperfections, difficulties, and 
disturbances that we have to encounter; difficulties so various, and 
some of them so very serious and almost insurmountable. And here 
the important practical question to be determined is this :—What 
laws shall we make on the subject; especially what restrictions 
ought we to impose ? It is a question that deserves to be very care- 
fully considered ; because we are warned on very high authority 
against binding heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, and laying 
them on men’s shoulders. In general terms, then, it may be said, 
we should be careful not to impose any restraints beyond such as are 
clearly warranted in certain particular respects: (1) especially not 
any which militate against the great laws of Nature ; (2) not any which 
limit the civil rights of individuals, particularly their liberty of con- 
science, except so far as may be required to protect the rights of 
others and the welfare of the public ; (3) not any which contravene 
the fundamental laws of religion. 

At the present moment it is clear that the marriage controversy 
turns chiefly upon the religious principles involved in the question. 
This is apparent from the arguments which have lately been put 
forward on the subject, as, for instance, in Mr. Gladstone’s paper in 
the North American Review (December 1889) and Miss Chapman’s 
articles in the WESTMINSTER REvIEW (September 1888 and April 
1890). And it must naturally be so from the fact that our present 
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laws of marriage, and the sentiments which generally prevail among 
us, are derived from the laws and teaching of the Church, and are 
thence presumed to be in accordance with the divine law, as declared 
in Holy Scripture. Public feeling in England would certainly not 
be satisfied with any change in the Marriage Law, unless it were 
clearly shown to be required or justified by this high authority. 
And, what is perhaps still more important as a practical matter, if 
any change is to be made in the Marriage Law, by the action of the 
British Parliament, it is not likely to receive the assent of the House 
of Lords, as that body is now constituted, unless it can be very 
clearly demonstrated to be based on the testimony of Scripture ;— 
even if it does then. For these reasons then it appears desirable, in 
approaching this subject, to deal first with this part of the question, 
the actual teaching of Scripture; so far at least as this can fairly be 
done, without going too deeply into minute points of controversy, 
such as would hardly be suitable for these pages. 

III. The dogma ofthe Roman Church on the question before us is 
thus stated by the Council of Trent. ‘The first parent of the human 
race, by divine inspiration, declared the bond of matrimony to be 
perpetual and indissoluble, when he said, ‘ This is now bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh ; ‘therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the two shall be in 
one flesh’” (Session xxiv. A.D. 1563). This doctrine passed on to 
the Church of England, and is expressed in her Marriage Service, in 
the familiar words spoken both by the man and the woman sepa- 
rately, ‘“‘I take thee to my wedded wife [or husband]... . till 
death us do part, according to God’s holy ordinance.” And this is 
the principle which is still held by many persons to be not only desir- 
able, but even absolutely necessary to be maintained, in obedience 
to the divine law. Inthe North American Review for November, 
1889, the following questions were propounded :— 

1. Do you believe in the principle of divorce under any circum- 
stances ? 

2. Ought divorced people to be allowed to marry, under any cir- 
cumstances ? 

And amongst others who undertook to give an answer to these ques- 
tions, Mr. Gladstone contributed a short Paper, of which I may be 
allowed to say, while disagreeing with some of his remarks and con- 
clusions, yet that the earnest feeling and the moderate tone by which 
it is marked entitle it to the most respectful attention in all quarters. 
In this Paper, after admitting the principle of partial divorce, or 
‘‘judicial separation” for certain grave causes, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeds: “ The second question deals with what may be called divorce 
proper. It resolves itself into the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
re-marriage ; and the answer appears to me to be that re-marriage is 
not admissible under any circumstances or conditions whatever.” 
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And this judgment he bases chiefly, though not entirely, upon the 
authority of Scripture. 

Now while of course we must all admit that this permanency of 
the marital union is the general law, and is implied or insisted on 
as such both in the Old Testament and the New, yet we must see at 
the same time that it was by no means an absolute and inviolable 
principle; there are many exceptions to it recorded in the sacred 
history, and some of them certainly of a weighty character. For 
first, the principle of divorce or separation was allowed pretty freely 
under the Jewish laws; a fact which is seen clearly enough in the 
Mosaic Code, and in some passages of their history, notably in the 
time of Ezra; and which also is directly admitted by Christ him- 
self on the two occasions, the only two which are recorded, when he 
spoke upon the subject. This fact, then, of the separation being 
allowed and even commanded under the older Dispensation, and pro- 
fessedly by the same divine authority which is claimed for any other 
part of that history, must at least show that it was not essentially 
opposed to God’s fundamental principles of marriage. Those examples 
may not be directly applicable to ourselves in the present day; but 
at least they destroy that theory which we have found set up by 
some portions of the Christian Church, that marriage is, in its own 
nature, and by God’s ordinance, indissoluble. And further, if those 
laws which profess to be given by divine authority were ever to be 
repealed, they could be repealed by no authority less than that which 
created them. Admitting then that Christ had full power and 
authority to repeal those laws, if he had thought fit to do so, we 
ask, Did he ever repeal them with any assumption of authority, in 
any formal manner? Certainly not. His words in the Sermon on 
the Mount, or in his subsequent discourse with the Pharisees, were not 
spoken in the character of an earthly Sovereign or Ruler ; they do 
not assume or profess to repeal any part of that Law which had been 
given to Moses ; he declares indeed that he came not to destroy the 
Law, but to fulfil it. There is, in short, no promulgation of an 
absolute law, or code of laws, in either place, such as should bind 
either the Jewish nation or his own disciples, with any external 
authority or compulsion. His words were spoken as words of warn- 
ing or exhortation, addressed to the hearts and consciences of his 
followers. As such, it is the duty of his Church and of her 
Ministers faithfully to repeat them, and urge them upon all the 
world; but it is not their duty to erect them into fixed laws, either 
for Christians or for others, with temporal penalties attached for the 
neglect of them. 

That this is the true character belonging to these precepts is 
further apparent from the very nature and terms of most of them. 
“Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out:” ‘‘ Give to him that asketh 
thee :” “ Lay not up treasure upon earth.” All such precepts may be 
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important in themselves, as forming essential parts of the true 
Christian character, and therefore requiring to be duly taught and 
enforced, in the way of exhortation; but no one would attempt to 
insist upon them as rigid laws, to be carried out under compulsion. 
The same principle is seen again not less clearly in the later 
discourse with the Pharisees. There our Lord does certainly put the 
case with regard to divorce on very high grounds; so much so that 
his disciples remarked, “ If the case of the man be so with his wife, it 
is not good to marry.” But he replied, ‘‘ All men cannot receive 
this saying, save they to whom it is given... . . He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.” This marks the distinction 
between a law and an exhortation as clearly as anything can ‘do. 
That principle which is left to every man to obey, simply according 
to the best of his ability, certainly cannot be called an absolute law. 
It is a weighty admonition, and nothing more. As a matter of fact, 
then, Christ did not positively abrogate those portions of the Mosaic 
code. But he explained that some of these permissions were 
allowed as a concession to the frailty of men, to the fallen state 
of human nature; and he pointed out to his disciples the higher 
standard of holiness and self-government which they ought to 
aim at; and finally, he left’it to each man, as a matter of con- 
science, to follow this higher line of action as far as he might be 
able. 

And it is in this spirit, I say, that we are to deal with the 
question in the present day. Human nature is not perfect even yet ; 
let us, by all means, do all we can to bring it nearer to perfection, 
to ‘raise the individual” ; but until that result is attained, we must 
still take account of present wants and weaknesses, and make, at 
least, such concessions to them as are fairly warranted by the 
precedents of Scripture; we must not impose a rigid law upon 
others, such as Christ himself did not impose, and did not aathorise 
his Church to impose in his name. 

IV. It is however in the Apostolical Epistles that we find instruc- 
tions of a somewhat more precise character on this subject of divorce. 
In his directions to the Corinthians, St. Paul first deals with the case 
where both the parties in marriage are recognised members of the 
Church. Here he states the broad general law, ‘‘ Let not the wife 
depart from her husband; and let not the husband put away his 
wife.” Yet even this is not without possible exceptions ; and there- 
fore he adds, in the case of the wife, “ But if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.” This at least 
implies that in some cases a wife might be justified or excused in 
leaving her husband ; and that she might still remain a member of 
the Christian body. And although he does not make a similar remark 
in regard to the husband, yet we can hardly refuse to suppose that in 
some particular cases a husband also might be justified in putting 
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away his wife, in the same kind of partial or temporary separation, 
without forfeiting his Christian brotherhood thereby. 

But when he comes to speak of mixed marriages, where one of the 
parties is a Christian, and the other an unbeliever, then St. Paul 
pronounces a judgment of considerable importance, and one which 
may appear to some persons rather strange, or even startling. First, 
he says, If the unbelieving husband or wife is pleased to dwell with 
his Christian partner, let him do so; the bond of marriage is not 
made invalid by their difference of faith. But what if the unbeliever 
is not so disposed to dwell together? If he altogether forsakes his 
partner, what is then the position of the deserted Christian, whether 
wife or husband? Here is the critical question, the question 
which is so frequently coming forward in daily life; and which we 
often find so difficult to answer. St. Paul, however, has no hesita- 
tion in answering this question, and in defining the rights and 
duties of the Christian partner in such a case. These are his 
words :—“ But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart: a brother 
or a sister is not under bondage in such cases.” Now evidently it 
becomes a matter of great importance to know how much is implied 
in this last clause. The plain and natural meaning of the words 
seems obvious enough ; yet, probably, many persons would hesitate 
to adopt it without the confirmation of some good authority. For 
such persons, therefore, without discussing the matter at greater 
length in this place, I think it may be enough to give the interpre- 
tation put upon these words by a learned divine, whose character 
and authority stand very high indeed, the late Bishop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Wordsworth. In his note on this passage, the Bishop says : 

** Although a Christian may not put away his wife, being an un- 
believer, yet if the wife desert her husband, he may contract a second 

e. 

“ Hence (he adds), even Romish divines declare that in this case 
marriage is not indissoluble. Thus A Lapide says here, ‘ Nota 
Apostolum permittere hoc casu non tantum ¢hori divortium, sed etiam 
matrimonit, ita ut possit conjux fidelis aliud matrimonium inire. 
Alioqui enim servituti subjectus esset frater aut soror, id est, 
Christianus aut Christiana. Magna enim servitus est teneri matri- 
monio, et obstrictum esse infideli, ut alteri nubere non possis, sed 
etiamsi discedat infidelis, continere debeas et vivere ccelebs.’” 

These, I venture to say, are words of true wisdom and sound 
common sense, as well as in full harmony with the teaching of 
Christ and his Apostle on this subject. They are all the more 
remarkable and valuable, as some of us will think, as coming from 
the pen of a learned divine of the Roman Church; and present a 
striking contrast to the spirit in which that Church has unhappily 
often dealt with the marriage relation. 

If this then is the true meaning of the Apostle’s words—and it is 
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difficult to put any other reasonable construction upon them—then it 
introduces a new element into the discussion of this question, the 
element of Church membership, or Church discipline ; one which is 
evidently of a very important and practical character. St. Paul, we 
see, makes a difference between the rules which are to bind Christians 
together in marriage, and those which are to be applied to a mixed 
marriage, between a Christian and an unbeliever. And this dis- 
tinction is by no means of a mere formal or technical character ; 
there is a very plain and practical reason for it. So long as both 
parties are recognised members of the Church, and such members 
only as an Apostle could recognise, admitted to all its sacred rites 
and privileges, there is at least some guarantee for their good eon- 
duct; that it will be, if not always absolutely unblameable, yet at 
least free from any grave offence or impropriety ; and therefore, that 
there can hardly be any cause of complaint between them sufficient 
to require a severance of the nuptial tie. But when one of them is 
outside the pale of the Church, there is no such guarantee for his 
conduct: he may be guilty of any or ali of those very serious offences 
which generally give rise to domestic strife, and which sometimes 
inflict such hardships on his Christian partner as are not reasonably 
bearable. In such a case, would the Apostle tell her that there is no 
help for her, that she must remain and bear all her husband’s 
tyranny and vices as well as she can; that her marriage bond is 
indissoluble? Clearly not: he would at least allow her to depart, to 
get away out of reach of his violence: and even more than this: 
the terms of the verse before us would clearly cover not only the 
particular case of desertion, but also all other similar acts of grievous 
misconduct or ill-usage, committed by one who made no pretence or 
profession of Christian faith and Christian character; or, who, if ever 
he did belong to the Church, had been formally cast out for his evil 
life, by the due exercise of the Church’s spiritual authority, and who 
would thenceforth be treated as an unbeliever. ‘A brother ora 
sister,” says St. Paul, “is not under bondage in such cases;” his 
partner has lost all further claim upon him. 

This view of the subject, which does not appear to have received 
sufficient attention of late years, is, I venture to say, one of great 
practical importance ; it saves the Gospel of Christ from what would 
otherwise seem a very serious imputation, namely, that of enforcing 
a very hard law, quite inconsistent with its general character of 
mercy and peace. How many a heart, indeed, has been broken, 
how many a life has been cruelly sacrificed, under the wheels of 
this terrible Juggernaut, under the tradition of this inextricable 
bondage ! 

V. There is, however, one point in the practical application of this 
principle which requires further remark. Where the two parties in 
question are avowedly in that position which the Apostle more 
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especially contemplates, and which, no doubt, was common enough in 
those days—that is to say, one of them within and the other without 
the pale of the Church, then the application of his rule is 
direct and plain. But when both of them are nominally mem- 
bers of the Church, as is generally the case among ourselves in 
the present day, then it may seem doubtful whether this dictum of 
the Apostle touches the case at all. Many persons appear to think 
it does not. But the important question is this: Ought the desert- 
ing, or the vicious partner to be still acknowledged as a member of the 
Church, and entitled to claim all its privileges, both spiritual and 
social ? Or ought he not, if at least he is persistent and incorrigible 
in his offences, to be cast out from her communion, and treated 
openly, as that which he is actually, as an unbeliever? There is 
such a thing as Church Discipline, an authority committed to the 
spiritual rulers of the Church, and which, in fact, constitutes one of the 
most essential parts of their spiritual functions, though perhaps often 
one of the most onerous and difficult. It was exercised in the days 
of the Apostles, a fact which is testified in this self-same Epistle to 
the Corinthians; it is exercised, with more or less fidelity, by almost 
every other body of Christians within their own several communions; 
it is carefully provided for in the Canons and Constitutions of the 
Church of England. But practically, in the present day—with shame 
and with sorrow must it be said—it is absolutely and entirely 
neglected by our own Church. And the consequence is not only a 
grave scandal and injury inflicted upon the character of the Church 
as a whole, but numerous and serious imperfections in the practical 
working of the Church’s system. Among other things, it is clear 
that this important question of the marriage relation cannot be put 
upon its proper footing, in harmony with the principles of Apostolic 
doctrine, without some corresponding measure of Apostolic discipline. 

Practically, therefore, it must be confessed that this principle, 
which I believe is the true solvent of the difficulty, cannot be applied 
effectually at the present moment to the case before us. And there- 
fore some people may say it is idle even to talk about it. Neverthe- 
less, in looking at any great question, it is always desirable to find 
out first, if possible, what is the true solution of a difficulty; and 
then, when we have found it, even if we cannot apply it wholly to 
the circumstances of the time, it may guide us to the nearest and 
best remedy within our reach at the moment. ‘This defect in the 
practical work of the English Church does not affect the principle 
of the marriage tie. It is a mere local and temporary accident of 
the case, confined almost entirely to this portion of the Christian 
Church ; a blemish from which we may hope she will one day purge 
herself, when she wakes up to a higher sense of her grave duties and 
responsibilities. 

VI. A due consideration of the principle which I have here briefly 
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stated will show, I think, that it is virtually in agreement with that 
sentence which I have placed at the head of this Paper. ‘‘ Raise the 
‘individuals,”—says the writer quoted by Miss Chapman—that is the 
only true remedy. Yes: itis ina community where a high standard 
of religion is sincerely maintained, and not a mere empty pretence 
of it ; in the Church of Christ, such as it ought to be ; in such a body 
you may apply the Apostolic precepts in their full force, as addressed 
to the members of the Church: Let not the wife depart from her 
husband ; Let not the husband put away his wife. But outside the 
Church they have no proper application, no aptitude, no virtue. St. 
Paul did not address those words to the heathen world ; he distinctly 
repudiates such an inconsistency. Only in the preceding page of 
this Epistle he asks: For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without? No: to attempt to bind a law upon men as a matter 
of Christian duty and principle ; to bind this upon men who do not 
actually believe and follow the Gospel, must indeed be a vain task : it 
is something worse than putting new wine into old bottles, or sewing 
a patch of new cloth on an old garment. 

For the world in general, then, all that we can justly do in the 
way of legislation is to give due protection, as a matter of civil 
right, to all the parties concerned: to protect the wife from ill-usage 
on the part of the husband, and especially from the risk of being 
deserted and cast off helpless upon the world ; to protect the husband 
himself also in some cases from injustice on the part of his wife ; to 
protect especially the children from destitution and other neglect ; and 
also certainly, to protect the public from being saddled with the 
expense and mischief of deserted or neglected families. Such pro- 
visions as these would apply to the whole community, independently 
of any religious opinions or doctrines. But as to any special theories, 
such as the indissu.able character of the marriage relation, so far as 
this may be strictly « question of religion and conscience, I think it 
must be left to each individual Church to enforce its own dogmas 
within its own communion. Those who do not choose to submit to 
the principles and the discipline of their own Church, must of course 
expect to be deprived of their privileges within that body. But this 
need not affect their civil rights, and their public position in the 
nation at large. 

VII. There are, no doubt, several points in which our position 
in the present day is very materially different from the conditions 
prevailing in the Scriptural ages; and it may be said that these 
differences ought fairly to be taken into account, in applying 
the precepts of Scripture to the circumstances of modern times. 
There is one point of difference which is certainly of a very 
substantial character, and which clearly affects the question of 
divorce very directly. In those days men were allowed to re-marry 
without obtaining a previous divorce; that is to say, polygamy 
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was permitted. This fact of course is clear enough as regards 
the Older Dispensation ; and there is nothing to show that the 
practice was forbidden or discontinued under the New. This pro- 
ceeding however is now absolutely and in every form prohibited by 
the law of England; and the practice is also strenuously resisted 
and condemned by the great bulk of public opinion, as being 
immoral, retrograde, fatal to domestic peace and the well-being 
of society. The objections to unrestrained polygamy are no doubt 
obvious enough, and I am not by any means here advocating 
its revival as a general rule. But I confess I agree with some 
persons of sober judgment and good position who have ex- 
pressed the opinion that in some particular cases, a limited 
form of polygamy might properly be allowed; as for instance, 
in some cases of desertion, insanity, or other forms of imbecility ; 
that is to say, that in such cases re-marriage might be allowed 
without entirely annulling the former connexion. But at any 
rate, it is clearly necessary to keep in mind this difference between 
our own modern usage and the usage of former days. It makes 
a very great difference in the treatment of the marriage question as 
a whole, most especially in regard to the question of divorce. And 
it seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, that if we adhere 
to our prohibition of polygamy, we must be compelled to make 
some relaxation in favour of divorce. In which direction the 
relaxation should be made, is indeed a question that deserves to be 
seriously considered. Scripture points clearly in one direction ; 
modern sentiment in the other. Which is to be our guide ? 

This point, obviously important though it is, is one of those 
things which Mr. Gladstone appears to have entirely overlooked 
in his Paper. ‘‘ While divorce of any kind,” he says, ‘‘ impairs the 
integrity of the family, divorce with re-marriage destroys it, 
root and branch.” But if so, what is the effect of re-marriage 
without divorce? Does that also utterly destroy the family life ? 
Was there no family life in the world, among the Patriarchs, or the 
Jews, or the primitive Christians, until the laws of the early Church, 
or rather of the Pagan Roman Empire, put their veto upon 
polygamy ? 

Again he says, “That Christian marriage involves a vow before 
God,” But what is it that makes the difference between Christian 
marriage and any other? Is it that one. couple goes to church to 
get married, and another goes to the registrar? Does this make 
all that vast difference of a vow before God, and the want of it: 
when perhaps the only fact which determines the two couples to go 
this way or that, is the question whether they can save a shilling or 
two in the fees, at one place or the other? Marriage, solemnly per- 
formed in the face of the Church, no doubt owght to include a vow 
before God, and in many cases probably does so; but it must not 
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be assumed that every marriage performed in Church really does 
carry with it this very important element. The parties themselves 
are often utterly and obviously incapable of such ideas or intentions ; 
ignorant, thoughtless, worldly, irreligious. And what is still more 
to be lamented, the Service itself, on these occasions as well as on 
many others, is often a mere perfunctory performance, rather than an 
act of real and devout worship. There is a very great difference 
between these two things, and also between their results. 

VIII. Time will not permit us here to go largely into the wide 
question of practical and social expediency. There are, however, 
two important points to which it seems necessary to call public 
attention. : 

As to the moral duty and advantages of mutual forbearance which 
are generally urged on this point, all this is plain enough, and may 
be freely admitted within reasonable limits. But we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that there are some cases of so grave, or even so 
gross a character, that no man or woman can justly be required or 
expected to submit to the infliction. Such cases would be properly 
provided for and settled, on Scriptural principles, under a proper 
system of Church discipline. But until this remedy can be made 
more available in practice, there seems no reasonable alternative but 
to allow of some greater liberty of separation or even divorce. 

But the point which seems to be generally overlooked in this con- 
nexion is this, that very often it becomes a question, not how much 
a man or a woman can bear with patience, but how much they ought 
to tolerate in a vicious partner, as a matter of duty and self-respect, 
to themselves or their children. No doubt, in many cases, it will 
seem the easier course to let things go on, to put up with what is 
wrong from day to day, for the sake of peace, for the sake of keeping 
the family together. Yet a higher sense of duty and responsibility 
will perceive that where a parent is given up to vicious habits, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary that the children should be withdrawn 
from the bad example, even at the cost of much worldly incon- 
venience. 

Another consideration under this head is ofa still graver character. 
We have to ask, what is really the practical effect of making laws 
against divorce or against polygamy, with overstrained rigour and 
severity ? Do they really prevent men in all cases from forming 
other connexions ; or do they not very often drive men to do in 
secret, what they forbid them to do openly ? Some men, no doubt, 
resist the temptation, and bear the trial put upon them firmly: but 
I suppose it will not be denied that a great many men donot. And 
if this state of things does really exist among us to any considerable 
extent, then I ask, which is the truest morality, a moderate degree 
of liberty, by which, under particular circumstances, men may law- 
fully and honestly re-marry, either with or without a formal divorce 
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preceding : or those clandestine associations, in which men are living 
a life of falsehood, a life which is clearly not consistent with a strict 
regard for truth and honour? Here is the ‘“‘ worm in the gourd,” 
which is assuredly more dangerous, more fatal, than any slight mis- 
application of doubtful words of Scripture. At any rate, whatever 
may be done by individuals, whether they resist the temptation or 
yield to it, we must remember those wise words of Cornelius 4 
Lapide quoted above, and consider that we are hereby laying a severe 
yoke of bondage upon our brethren, a terrible snare before them ; 
and that when this is not warranted by any plain commands of 
Christ, when it is so absolutely repudiated by his great Apostle, it 
makes us ourselves very largely responsible for the mischief which 
may ensue. 

In connexion with this point, Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘ Unquestion- 
ably, since the Divorce Act was passed, 1857, the standard of 
conjugal morality has perceptibly declined among the higher classes 
of this country; and scandals in respect to it have been more fre- 

Personally, I believe it to be due in part to this great 
innovation in our marriage laws.” And so also Miss Chapman, 
referring to the Latin nations on the Continent, says, “‘ Wherever 
marriage has been indissoluble, there family life has been intact, and 
morals have been unimpeachable.” I have not the time nor the 
means at hand to produce detailed evidence in contravention of these 
two statements. I can only venture at present, therefore, to say 
that I think they are both extraordinary. 

There are many other points in Miss Chapman’s article on which 
I should like to add a few remarks, some in agreement with it, and 
some against it. But for the present I can only conclude by saying 
that I cordially share her feeling as to all the high possibilities of 
marriage; and also in her desire and endeavour to impress these 
sentiments on the community. But I think her mistake is, that 
she seeks to force these principles and these conditions upon other 
people, whether they like them or not; to force them, not only by 
preaching and by argument, but by absolute, penal, Jegislation. 
This is the old error, the very old error, of past centuries and genera- 
tions; to compel men to accept the Christian faith, even some of 
its most abstruse and questionable dogmas, at the point of the sword ; 
with the alternative of the rack and the stake before them, if they 
refused. I hope we have now at least got beyond that point in our 
path of civilisation. 

Ap RIcHAarRD. 





THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE: 
WILL IT WORK? 


Tue New Code of Regulations of the Education Department for 
Elementary Schools marks a new era in the history of primary 
education. It is conceived in a broad and generous spirit. Important 
principles are for the first time recognised. A genuine attempt is 
made to remedy the evils that have hindered real educational pro- 
gress in this country, to devise means of increasing the efficiency of 
schools, and to encourage the attainment of greater accuracy and 
higher intelligence. The Code must be studied conjointly with the 
“ Instructions to Inspectors,” the former laying down the rules and 
principles that regulate the distribution of grants, the latter explain- 
ing them in detail. 

The mode of assessing grants is entirely revolutionised. Hitherto 
the earnings of a school have depended largely on the results of the 
individual examination of scholars. This system of ‘‘ payment by 
results,” which was condemned by the Roya! Commission on Educa- 
tion, is now modified. The compulsory individual examination of 
children is abolished, ‘‘sample” testing being substituted in 
Standards I. and II. This method can also be adopted in the 
higher standards, at the discretion of the managers. The abuse of 
this innovation is duly guarded against. Freedom to classify children 
according to their attainments and ability is conceded within certain 
limits. The subjects of instruction are scheduled as compulsory 
and optional. The elementary subjects—reading, spelling and 
writing, and arithmetic, with drawing (for boys), and needlework 
(for girls)—are included under the former head. The optional sub- 
jects are denominated class, and specific. The class subjects, of 
which not more than two must be taken, are taught throughout the 
school, and include English (grammar and recitation), geography, 
elementary science, and history. The greatest elasticity is allowed 
for teaching these subjects by the alternative courses set forth in 
Schedule II. of the Code. The schemes are based upon sound 
scientific principles. The specific subjects are also optional, but 
their instruction is limited to individual children in Standards 
V.—VII. The specifics embrace mathematics, languages, science, 
book-keeping, shorthand, with cookery and laundry work (for girls). 
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The peculiar difficulties of small rural schools receive sympathetic 
consideration. Evening schools are popularised, and their curriculum 
extended. Encouragement is given to physical training and manual 
instruction. Aspirants to the office of teacher will in the future be 
subjected to more rigorous examinational tests. The inefficient will 
be excluded. The plan of day training colleges for teachers is in- 
troduced. An excellent feature of this new departure is that these 
institutions “ must be attached to some University, or college of Uni- 
versity rank” (Code, Art. 3). The amount of grant that can be 
earned by any school is approximately the same as under former Codes, 
with the important difference that the minimum fixed amount (granted 
independently of examinational results) is increased from 4s. 6d. to 
12s. 6d. The merit grant, though unanimously condemned by the 
Royal Commission, is retained; in Art. 98 (0), under the name of 
‘Variable Grant,” of 2s., 4s., and 6s. in infants’ schools; and in Art. 
101 (a), under the name of “ Principal Grant,” of 12s. 6d. and 14s. 
in schools for older scholars. The inspector is instructed ‘in no case 
to recommend the higher fixed grant of 14s. unless a high standard 
of intelligence and accuracy has been reached in all three elementary 
subjects.” The remaining portiun of the grant is assessed as follows: 
For discipline and organisation, 1s. or 1s. 6d. ; needlework (for girls), 
ls. ; singing (by ear), 6d., (by note), 1s. ; class subjects (according to 
the report of the inspector), 1s. or 2s. for each subject; and 4s. for 
each individual pass in ‘‘ specifics.” With the last-named exception, 
the entire grant is computed on the average attendance. 

Such is a brief outline of the salient features of a complicated 
Code. The improvements, we are informed in the “ Instructions,” 
are intended “to give to schools an enlarged freedom of classification, 
to diminish any undue strain upon teachers and pupils, and to render 
the education given in State-aided schools as far as possible sound, 
expansive, and adapted to the future needs of their pupils.” 

These intentions are undoubtedly good. Every principle for which 
enthusiastic educationalists have contended appears, at first sight, to 
be conceded. Unfortunately, the provisions of the Code, and the no 
less binding regulations of its commentary, will prevent the realisa- 
tion of these good intentions. The attempts at reform, however 
genuine, are of too halting a nature to produce the desired effect. 
Instead of satisfying, they will only tantalise. They are valuable as 
an instalment. Perhaps it would have been too much to expect one 
of the most mechanical of Government departments at once to have 
revolutionised a system whose defects were the direct outcome of its 
obstinate officialism. That they have so far departed from their tra- 
ditional policy is cause for wonder and congratulation, as practical 
evidence of an awakening spirit of enlightenment. But they have 
“Jet ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 
Take, for example, “‘ freedom of classification.” ‘‘ The new Code is 
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intended,” says the Vice-President of the Council, “to give perfect 
liberty to the teacher to do what is, in his judgment, best for each 
child.” Again, Clause 2 (iv.) of the Instructions to Inspectors states 
that one of the objects of the changes in this Code is “to give free- 
dom of classification according to the attainments and abilities of the 
scholars” (Art. 101, a. v.). The terms of the Teachers’ Charter 
appear clear and indisputable. It is equally clear, however, that the 
freedom exists in name only, and not in reality. For Art. 99 (c) 
requires that ‘“‘ scholars over seven years of age in infants’ schools 
must, as a rule, be examined in Standard I.” This imposes an age 
classification at the outset of a scholar’s career. ‘The article assumes 
that all children of the same age have attained the same stage of 
mental development—an assumption that carries its own refutation, 
and is falsified by all practical experience. ‘The rigidity of the old 
system of standards remains unaltered. The retention of the seven 
standards for all schools, of all sizes, and under every possible variety 
of local circumstance, is incompatible with “‘ freedom of classification.” 
Neither does the idea of freedom harmonise with the requirement that 
‘in ordinary circumstances scholars should be advanced not less than 
one standard (class, or stage) in a year” (Art. 101, a. vi.; 101, d. vii.; 
101, f vii.). Teachers are further cautioned against availing them- 
selves of this liberty, in Art. 101, 0. i., which makes classification of 
scholars an important factor in assessing the higher grant for disci- 
pline and organisation. Art. 101, a. v., permits separate classification 
in different subjects ; but par. 14 (Instructions) explicitly states that 
such instances should “necessarily be very rare.” Hence teachers 
must see to it that all children are equally apt in all subjects. ‘In 
the interests of the children it is important that all who belong to a 
class should be liable to examination in the work of that class, 
whether they are likely to pass or not” (Instructions). In other 
words, freedom of organisation is allowed by the Code, but cannot be 
duly exercised under the fear of a consequent reduction of the annual 
Government grant: liberty of classification is conceded in theory, 
but discouraged in practice. 

The enforcement of these articles will increase the undue strain 
upon teachers and scholars, and, in conjunction with the objection- 
able merit grant, and the anti-educational system of payment by 
results, will render over-pressure a necessity. While these evils are 
retained, it will be simply impossible to impart to the children of the 
nation a good education, calculated to fit them physically, morally, 
and intellectually for the performance of their duties in life. They 
will elevate pecuniary considerations above those which are educa- 
tional, and set up afalse gauge of efficiency in the minds of teachers, 
managers, and inspectors. They will raise mechanical results to a 
position of greater importance than those which are educational, and 
encourage a system of cram, which, however effectual it may prove 
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in securing rigid accuracy, will be fatal to intelligent teaching. So 
far from being calculated to foster education that shall be ‘sound, 
expansive, and adapted to the future needs of the pupils,” they will 
afford a premium on methods that are false, restricted, and of no. 
practical utility. These combined evils will create in the future, 
as they created in the past, suspicion and mistrust among inspectors, 
managers, teachers, and the Department, and will destroy that 
harmony of work and purpose which is essential to educational 
progress. Good intentions alone are unavailing. Half-hearted 
measures are useless. The reforms contemplated, in order to be 
effectual, must be thorough. The graded grant should be abolished. 
The parliamentary grant should not be, in any degree, dependent 
upon examinational results, but upon the requirements of the 
locality, and upon the ascertained pecuniary needs of each school 
requisite to secure thorough efficiency. Liberty to classify scholars. 
solely according to their abilities and attainments should be con-. 
ceded, And any future Code should render possible a rational 
programme of instruction capable of being adapted to various 
localities and circumstances. The National Union of Teachers is 
unanimous in its demand, that reforms should proceed on these: 
lines. 

But perhaps the crowning anomaly of a Code that bristles with 
anpmalies, is that presented by the increased duties and responsi- 
bilities imposed upon the Inspectors of Schools. On their efficiency 
and impartiality will now be dependent more than ever the status. 
of elementary schools. Indeed, their opinion is the only test that 
can be applied. Unless therefore they proceed with judgment and 
intelligence, the new Code will merely have substituted payment by 
caprice or favouritism for a partial abolition of payment by results.. 
This imperfect remedy may prove worse than the disease. In- 
spectors, moreover, have never desired this boon of arbitrary power. 
The Department, however, are consistent in their inconsistency. 
They treat inspectors and teachers with equal impartiality. They 
grant to teachers liberty of classification, yet, as has been shown, 
render it almost penal for them to exercise it. Inspectors are 
informed that the contemplated changes will materially lighten their 
routine work, thereby affording them fuller opportunities of acting 
as the teachers’ advisers and helpers; yet, at the same time, their- 
mechanical duties, already sufficiently heavy, are increased to 
manifold degree. Their leisure for the carrying out of this more- 
congenial duty is already diminished almost to the irreducible 
minimum ; it will now entirely vanish. Yet their newly imposed 
responsibilities will demand abundant leisure from the drudgery of 
the critical labour of examination, No option is allowed. They 
“will be required” to extract their leisure and to reconcile these 
anomalies as best they may. 
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We are reminded in this connection of an incident related by an 
English traveller, who at a remote Siberian military outpost fell into 
conversation with the commanding officer. To his astonishment 
he discovered that the officer was an accomplished linguist. He 
would have found congenial employment as Interpreter-General at 
Babel. The confusion of tongues would have delighted him. Sur- 
prised at his easy display of linguistic athletics, the English traveller 
inquired how it was that, amid the absorbing duties of an active 
military career, he had found leisure to acquire his rare accomplish- 
ment, The answer was plain, simple, and evidently satisfactory to 
the officer—‘ The Czar ordered it.” 

Now, if the inspectors under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment desire to retain their office, and to discharge faithfully the duties 
required of them on and after August 31, 1890, they will need 
either the powerful aid of a similar imperial edict, or some super- 
natural stimulus, to enable them to accomplish the feat. And if 
they should, by virtue of the talismanic commend, “ The Department 
ordered it,” succeed in the attempt, then the sooner the secret of the 
influence is communicated to the uninitiated and unofficial world 
the better. 

In their ‘“ Instructions” these gentlemen are virtually ordered to 
combine, in the discharge of their duties, the vigilance of an under- 
bailiff on probation and the suspicious keenness of a pawnbroker’s 
assistant, with the geniality and culture of an apostle of sweetness 
and light. Each is commanded to be an impersonated brief abstract 
and epitome of a Matthew Arnold and a police constable. The 
Department has ordered it. Therefore it must be done. If the 
present staff are unable to rise equal to the emergency, they must 
give place to a new order of men who can. 

That this is not a mere facetious invention will be evident from 
the following quotations from the document referred to :— 

Clause 23. ‘‘ In arithmetic you will continue the usual practice of 
setting, in all standards above the second, four sums, and of permit- 
ting a scholar to pass who has two correct answers. But it will not 
be right to report that this subject has been well taught unless the 
greater part of the scholars examined work the problem and answer 
correctly three questions out of the four.” That is, an inspector will 
have to examine carefully, in many cases, a thousand sums per day. 
A similar rigorous and microscopically minute examination into the 
subjects of reading, spelling, and mental arithmetic is insisted upon. 
And yet, increasing as it does the mechanical drudgery of inspection, 
without any compensating benefit to education, these officials are 
informed, in the event of their not having ascertained the fact by 
their own unaided wisdom,— 

Clause 22, “ You will now have fuller opportunity than heretofore 
to examine the note-books and exercise-books of the older scholars.” 
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And, still further to emphasise their glorious emancipation from the 
old routine, they are informed,— 

Clause 54. ‘‘ Many of the changes contemplated in this year’s Code 
will materially lighten your routine work and that of your assistants. 
Others will impose upon you new responsibilities. You will now be 
able to make frequent visits without notice, and in this and other 
ways to devote increased attention to the intelligence and vigour 
with which a school is conducted, and to any facts which bear upon 
its general efficiency as a public elementary school. The position 
and experience of her Majesty’s inspector afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities for aiding and encouraging the efforts of teachers. It will 
be largely owing to your influence if all who are concerned with the 
management of schools habitually regard the officers of this Depart- 
ment not merely as critics and examiners, but as advisers and helpers 
in the performance of an important public work.” 

Here again the intention of the framers of the newest Code is 
excellent. Clause 54 stands out almost as a new educational charter. 
But the commentary destroys the text. Inspectors cannot blow hot 
and cold in the same breath. If the Department really desire their 
liberal-minded ideas to have practical effect, they must in some 
degree modify the mechanical standard for assessing elementary 
subjects which they have set up for the guidance of their officers. 
The inevitable result of the operation of the Code, as it stands, will 
be to intensify every existing evil of our educational system. To 
attain the increased mechanical accuracy demanded, the educational 
screw, already forced to the uttermost, will require to be strained 
still more powerfully. This simply means more over-pressure, and 
more drudgery in inspecting and estimating results. The ‘ Instruc- 
tions” thus defeat their own ends. It will be ridiculous for an 
inspector to pretend to be a managers’ and teachers’ “adviser and 
helper,” if he is thus hampered and harassed with additional details. 
He cannot combine in himself two opposing and mutually repellent 
functions. ; 

The new Code has therefore created a new want. If this new 
want—this unity of opposites in one and the same individual—can- 
not be met by the present staff, a new race of officials must be 
created. We say this advisedly. We are not casting the slightest 
imputation upon the professional capacity of those now in office. 
Admirably as they perform their present duties, they will probably 
fail to rise to the fulness of the stature of the ideal Inspector of 
Public Elementary Schools demanded by the new régime. Unless, 
indeed, they possess such adaptability in moulding their mental and 
corporeal faculties to the will of a Government department, as had 
been developed in the case of the Russian officer alluded to. Unfortu- 
nately, the resources of even the most cultured Briton have their 
limitations. The “ Instructions ” demand the impossible. 
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ment to efficiency. We have already demonstrated the grudging 
character of the reforms in classification and in payment by results. 
Still, the principle of reform was conceded. Not so, however, in ‘ the 
mechanical and over-pressure clause ” (23, Instructions) quoted above. 
Here we have retrogression. The effect of this and the kindred 
clauses, will be contraction within narrower limits than ever. Unless 
they be modified, schools will degenerate into a species of sweating 
den. ‘‘ Sweetness and light” will be “quite shut out.” The in- 
spector will become a glorified policeman. His duties as “‘ adviser 
and helper” to managers and teachers will be reduced to the for- 
mula “Move on!” Yet, primd facie, the new Code is intended to 
remove all impedimenta to the onward progress of sound education. 
Never was a measure better calculated to defeat its own object. 
Sound and rational education will receive, not an impetus, but a death- 
blow, unless the reforms initiated be completed. The reason of the 
ridiculous-and disastrous limitations to the efficacy of an otherwise 
excellent measure, is simply unaccountable, 

Towards the end of the Code appears a somewhat formidable array 
of specific subjects. Managers of schools may elect to have one or 
more of these subjects placed in their curriculum. Indeed, they 
are at liberty to select any other subject not included therein, pro- 
vided a graduated scheme be furnished, and the subject thus selected 
“have some bearing upon the particular needs or employment of the 
locality.” The force of freedom can no further go. Such, however, 
has been the intensity of the strain in the spelling and arithmetical 
requirements hitherto, that in only a miserably small proportion of 
schools throughout the country have these subjects been attempted. 
Under the revised regulations, this small number may be confidently 
expected to disappear. Even now the schedule of specific subjects 
resembles the announcement frequently appended to a country play- 
bill—‘‘ The performance will conclude with a laughable farce.” 
There are entire districts in England where it would be suicidal 
folly for a teacher, however well qualified or desirous of doing so, 
to attempt to instruct his scholars in a “ specific” such as agri- 
culture, chemistry, book-keeping, shorthand, or the like. Take, 
for example, the “ particular employment” in a rural district. The 
benefits, educational and practical, to be derived from a more 
general diffusion of knowledge of the scientific principles of agri- 
culture, among the rising generation of such a locality, need no 
demonstration. They would be incalculable. Now, under the 
artificial rigidity of the ‘‘ mechanical clauses ” a lad would go forth 
to his farming work when his ‘ schooling” was completed, with a 
mental equipment of spelling and the rudiments of arithmetic, excel- 
lent as far as they go. But to acquire the requisite proficiency in 
these elements, the lad’s mind, the thinking, reasoning, intellectual 


Our national system of education needed expansion, without detri- 
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part of his nature, have been entirely neglected. He enters upon 
his career as ignorant of its nature as were his forefathers. He 
soon learns to plod heavily in the old rut. Beyond the daily round 
of monotony, his occupation is to him a sealed book. He brings to 
bear upon it no more enlightened a spirit, no more scientific knowledge, 
than did the Saxon hind a thousand years ago. But had he been 
instructed in the elementary principles of agriculture, his whole 
intellectual being would have become enlivened. No longer would 
he be just a dull stolid labourer, knowing little more and caring 
little more for the reasons underlying the operations of field and 
farm, and for the glorious panorama of Nature, than the beasts 
that perish. The monotony of his labour would be relieved. Pro- 
ceeding on a sure foundation of knowledge, his mind would be 
stimulated to further inquiry. His mental horizon would expand. 
New interests would creep into his life. He would develop into an 
enterprising and intelligent workman. Instances of the salutary 
influence of a more generous educational system might easily be 
multiplied. 

One thing is clear. If the Education Department have the 
courage of their convictions, and honestly desire to realise the ideal 
they have shadowed forth, they will complete the reforms they have 
commenced ; they will reasonably modify the over-pressure clauses 


which would convert the schoolroom into a dreary sweating den, which 
would cause the children to hold learning in abhorrence ; which would 
deprive teachers of all opportunity or incentive to higher enterprise ; 
which, moreover, would require for their fulfilment a new race of 
inspectors possessing such a harmonious combination of repellent 
and attractive qualifications as have not been found existing in any 
man ‘since the making of the world.” 


JOSEPH J. DAvIEs. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is one of the signs of the times that many of the books which 
have issued from academic sources during the last few years, and 
which may be supposed to exhjbit traces of academic conservatism, 
have given evidence of the most candid open-mindedness before the 
historical facts brought under investigation. Such a book, we are 
pleased to say, is the one entitled Church and State Under Tudors. 
Mr. Gilbert Child of Exeter College, Oxford, as apology for taking 
up a subject upon which so much has already been written, brings 
forward an amount of fresh matter which the publication of State 
papers, Ambassador’s letters, and other original documents, hitherto 
neglected, has recently put into the hands of historical students, and 
we are bound to say that the author’s treatment of his subject fully 
justifies his claim to be heard. The book has the additional merit 
of being well planned. The introduction is short, but to the point, 
and in a few pages both initiates the reader into the object pursued, 
and gives the retrospect of English Church history necessary to the 
elucidation of the particular epoch to be studied. Then follow the 
chief chapters on the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth. The first and last of these reigns being naturally the 
most important of the four in reference to the English Reformation 
have each a useful epitome of the salient points to be noticed. 
Lastly, before the Appendices, which treat of several very interesting 
subsidiary subjects, there is a general summary and statement of 
the author’s conclusions. Most of the latter are the common property 
of the ecclesiastic historian. It is not possible for Mr. Child to be 
entirely original where so many illustrious predecessors have occupied 
the ground. The one which the author doubtless claims as more 
peculiarly his own is that Henry VIII., for the first time, created a 
National Church, which Church was, in truth, schismatical. But 
this conclusion is just the one which does not depend so much upon 
evidence of historic facts as upon individual notions of what is a 
National Church and which is Schism. The fault which we find 
with Mr. Child’s work is, perhaps, incidental to the attention con- 
centrated on one particular period. ‘There is too little recognition 
in it of antecedent causes, which, obscurely working for the most 
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part, yet powerfully co-operated when the external stimulus was 
given to bring about the great change in England. The divorce of 
Henry VIII. may have been, as Mr. Child asserts, the occasion of 
the separation from Rome. It was not the efficient cause. Great- 
head, Fitzralph, Wiclif, Pecock, Sawtrey, and Lord Cobham had 
already done a work in England which was bearing fruit and dropping 
fresh seed all through the War of the Roses. And the English 
Reformation, much as it was the policy of kings, was not less the 
product of the time. If, however, we take exception to some of 
Mr. Child’s conclusions we have nothing but praise for the delineation 
of character he has given to the prominent actors in these great 
events. He is clear and judicial in his criticism, and broad in his 
philosophy, and knows how to present, in proper relation, the com- 
plex elements which are usually found united in one individual. 
His estimate of Henry VIII. seems to us one eminently just. Alto- 
gether we can cite Mr. Child’s book as a successful contribution to 
the truer understanding of the past, and can heartily reciprocate the 
hope he expresses that at some future date he may be able to give 
to the world a study of the relations of the State and Church in 
England in the seventeenth century. 

A book covering some of the same ground as the preceding, but 
with somewhat different aim, is the Historical Sketch of the Conflicts 
of the Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
author, Thomas Graves Law, librarian, of the Signet Library, has 
sought to subordinate his own account, which he calls an introduction, 
to a reprint of Christopher Bagshaw’s Zrue Relation of the Faction 
begun at Wisbich, first printed in 1601. Mr. Law’s office places him 
in a peculiarly favourable position for access to original documents, 
and, as may be seen by the foot-notes and the appendix, the author 
has availed himself of these to the fullest extent. We cannot say 
that the book is easy reading notwithstanding that here and there 
some relief is given by quaint quotations and anecdotes. Even 
these, however, are generally not admitted into the text. Mr. 
Law, in writing, has not been able to free himself from the 
library atmosphere, and the result in the reader’s mind is too much 
the impression of perusing a legal document. History is not the less 
history because of the writer's personality, and with such a theme as 
the Jesuit mission of Father Parsons and Father Campion, entailing 
as it did the events of the Armada and the famous clerical quarrel of 
the Jesuit Order with the secular priests, an opportunity is given for 
work of higher order than the author has succeeded in producing. 
Yet since the author avows that his book is only intended to serve 
‘as a general guide to the literature of the subject,” and “ to fill up 
some gaps in Bagshaw’s narrative,” we have no right to blame him. 
Indeed, we are struck with the evidence of patient research, and of 
thorough knowledge of data, which the book exhibits in its entirety. 
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The “disturbances at the Roman College” are investigated with the 
same painstaking care as the “‘ Appointment of the Archpriest ” and 
the “ Judgment of Rome ;” and throughout the “ True Relation ” it- 
self, the reader is guided with such biographical and documentary 
notices as make the meaning of the writer perfectly intelligible to 
our own century of nearly three hundred years later. 

The Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore is the title which Dr. 
L. Loewe has chosen to give to the two somewhat bulky volumes 
which he has compiled, and which contain more of Dr. L. Loewe’s 
diary than of either that of Sir Moses or his wife. The doctor, who 
was evidently in very close relation with Sir Moses during the greater 
portion of his long life, seems to have acted as a nineteenth-century 
Boswell, and to have taken down all details of incident and conver- 
sation which he thought interesting, with a view to future publica- 
tion. The result is somewhat of a medley. The work which Dr, 
Loewe would have done more wisely to attempt, and for which he 
alone was fitted, was to write a life of the eminent Jewish philan- 
thropist, interesting both from its character, its duration, and its 
results. It may be objected that this is what the editor, or rather as 
he may be called the author, has done. ‘This is only partially true. 
Granted that the two volumes are rather a biography than a diary, 
still the introduction of trivial matter all the way through spoils the 
performance. ‘The necessary eating and drinking and apparelling of 
even the most illustrious personages are not a business which is of 
absorbing import to the general reader. Once in a way perhaps we 
may care to know these things, but iteration is wearisome. A diary 
may interest us if either the form and style are of literary value, or 
if there is a unique revelation of the mind of the writer, or if the 
events related take our attention. It is from this last point of view 
that any writing of Sir Moses Montefiore would be most likely to 
appeal to us. As a wealthy Jew, who spent his life largely in ame- 
liorating the lot of his fellow-countrymen throughout the world, and 
who, from the nature of the charges brought against the Jews in the 
different countries of Europe and the East, was mixed up with the 
diplomacy of Sovereigns and statesmen, he gives us in the record we 
have of his life an insight into a very important chapter of the Euro- 
pean history of our own century. So far as Dr. Loewe has helped 
in preserving this chapter for future students of history, so far he 
deserves our gratitude. We could wish this gratitude had been with- 
out qualification. As the author has not lived to see the publication 
of his book, neither praise nor blame can affect him; but for the 
public some indication of merit and demerit is none the less neces- 
sary. One fact stands out very strikingly through the whole narra- 
tion—viz., the esteem in which the staunch defender of Jewish rights 
was held by all those with whom he came in contact. ‘he baronetcy 
which he received was the least mark of it, though the peerage, of 
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which it seems there was a question, might have blazoned it more 
abroad. The notable thing rather was the respectful hearing which 
he obtained for what was confessedly an unpopular cause, in the 
presence of even those whose prejudice was the strongest. Dr. Loewe 
himself writes as a Jew, and has certainly succeeded in giving us a 
striking picture of the difficulties and sorrows endured by his un- 
happy brethren at the hands of their fanatical and ignorant perse- 
cutors. No doubt those for whom the land of Palestine preserves 
its ancient charm will find the accounts of the many journeys made 
thither by Sir Moses Montefiore, his wife and friend, very pleasant 
reading. Indeed, our whole criticism is not that the book lacks 
interest, but that it lacks unity. The subject-matter for the most 
part is necessary, but it is crudely put together. Perhaps if Dr. 
Loewe could have lived a few years longer, and delayed publication, 
he might have given us a more finished production. 

The English Men of Action series, published as a complement to 
the English Men of Letters, will probably be read with greater interest 
of the two, by the public for whom this class of books is edited. 
Not that the latter series furnishes inferior writing, or that the sub- 
jects chosen are not names to conjure with. It is that the more 
abundant incident in the lives of these warriors and travellers appeals 
to those instincts in human nature which are paramount in their 
influence, though covered by the veneer of civilisation. 

The Life of Warren Hastings, by Sir Alfred Lyall, is one of those 
studies in which the endeavour to give the real facts of the man’s 
life, and if possible to understand it, takes the place of a judgment 
passed upon it according to the canons of the criticism of the time. 
This method, which is comparatively a new one, has already been 
made familiar to us in dramatic criticism by the studies of Mr. 
Moulton, and it is evidently being pursued by a large number of 
workers in the historic school, who are giving us an understanding 
of past times and men more accurate than has ever yet been 
possessed.. Voltaire would not have understood this method; nor 
yet hardly Lord Macaulay. With all its merits, his Warren Hastings 
is a very different performance from that of Sir Alfred Lyall. With- 
out burdening his narrative, the latter writer has given us a biography 
in brief, filled in with all particulars needful to our having a real 
appreciation of the circumstances by which Hastings was. surrounded 
in India, where so many different and contending interests made 
sport with the lives of men. Ifthe author for a moment abandons 
his attitude of student and interpreter, it is in his open hostility to 
Burke, who played so important a part in the seven years’ trial of 
Hastings. It is true Burke is not his subject. If he had been face 
to face with the life of Burke, he might have seen that the indigna- 
tion of a man at undoubted evils and outrages was natural in a 
position which gave him no insight into all the conflicting factions 
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which half drew, half pushed Hastings into many of his illegal 
acts. 

In the Life of Peterborough, Mr. William Stebbing has a very 
fascinating subject. The fame of contemporaries has somewhat 
dimmed for posterity the renown of Charles Mordant, created Earl of 
Monmouth, and afterwards called to inherit the earldom of Peter- 
borough. Born just about the time of the Restoration, and living 
through the remainder of the Stuart period well into the reign of 
George II., the contemporary of Marlborough, and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, of Bolingbroke and Walpole, the friend of Swift and Pope, 
and at an earlier period of John Locke, this versatile nature of 
statesman, warrior, writer, and wit, perhaps by its very dispersion of 
effort, runs risk of being forgotten, or at least neglected. Mr. 
Stebbing represents the man to us in all situations, and in all 
moods ; and amid these bewildering changes we are as like as thé 
contemporaries of Peterborough himself to deem him now a patriot, 
now @& rogue, now a genius, now a fool. A man of marvellous 
activity of mind, incapable of submission and restraint, at the same 
time that he performed important services to his country, he was a 
thorn in the side of any existing government. Instrumental in 
placing William III. on the throne of England, he seemed to have 
some desire of emulating Warwick, and of becoming another king- 
maker. Himself a member of the House of Lords, he did not 
hesitate to make that august body the object of his sarcasm, com- 
paring it in reference to the king and Commons, to “a third estate, 
existing only in imagination, a purgatory, added to Heaven and 
Hell, where the ultimate decrees of Providence were not altered, 
but suspended and delayed.” All this and more Mr. Stebbing puts 
before us with great judgment in the selection of his material, and 
great vigour in his narrative. A large number of familiar cha- 
racters are met with in the course of our reading. Peterborough was 
essentially a man of society, notwithstanding his occasional fits of 
sulkiness ; and had some acquaintance with almost all the men and 
women of note in his time. Such men as he are becoming almost 
impossibilities in our own day. The iron hand of routine is not 
favourable to eccentricity. Yet this very variety of character is the 
source of some of our greatest pleasures in life. 

In writing the Life of Sir Henry Havelock for the same series as 
that to which belong Peterborough and Warren Hastings, Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, who in his capacity of war correspondent has had 
ample opportunities for studying the camp and the field of battle, 
has no doubt had a very congenial task. Indeed in describing, as 
he does with graphic touch, the marches and encounters which form 
the crowning military experience of Havelock during the Indian 
Mutiny, Mr. Forbes is but plying his old trade, and here and there 
one might imagine that the account was a correspondent’s report 
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fresh from the scene of conflict. It would have been almost impos- 
sible to give the life of this one of our bravest and best Englishmen, 
without diverging more or less into detailed accounts of the various 
incidents of the Mutiny ; but Mr. Forbes has confined himself as 
nearly as possible to the circumstances in which Havelock was him- 
self engaged or concerned. The early part of Havelock’s life, though 
subordinate in more senses than one, to his last great campaign, since 
promotion came to him very slowly, was not devoid of incident, nor 
yet of preparation. During the Afghan campaign in ’41 and *42 
and during the Sikh campaign a few years later, he was in constant 
service. The life of a soldier in India during the first half of this 
century, even as during the greater part of the last, had plenty of 
hard fighting in it; and Havelock had his full share. His death, 
though not in battle, was a fitting conclusion to his long years of 
duty well done ; and his grave, under the Eastern sky, is a holy spot 
for his brother men. ' 

The Life of Lord Clive, the last of the four books of the Men of 
Action series which we have to notice, has been written by Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson. Clive was the predecessor of Warren Hastings. 
His work in India was of a more direct and simple character; and 
had for its aim the creating of a British military supremacy which 
his successor, in spite of mistakes, was to help in consolidating. Sir 
Charles Wilson’s book, though dealing for the most part with a mili- 
tary theme, has much less of the vivid description of battles than 
characterises the writing of Mr. Forbes. He rightly subordinates 
what after all is only the elementary part of such a career as Clive’s 
was, to the higher executive administration which he was able by his 
victories to carry out. Comparatively short in duration, not much 
more than twenty years, Clive’s Indian experience and great achieve- 
ments enclosed a period of vast change and full of incident. The 
author of his life has known how to give an orderly and connected 
account of these events, and has dealt with Clive’s character in a very 
fair spirit of criticism. At the same time there is a certain cold- 
ness in his writing which savours more of the essay; and one fails 
to detect any enthusiasm for his subject. We could have spared 
even a few facts to have had before us a better delineation of the 
living man. It is not that Sir Charles Wilson lacks the perception 
of what should and should not go to form biography. Here and there 
he gives us a glimpse of what he could have done, had he thrown a 
little more warmth into his work. Yet the book is valuable as it is ; 
the estimate of Clive is fair and apparently correct. The author has 
given the history of events which surrounded the career of Clive, 
and in so doing has taken occasion to appreciate Clive himself. We 
thank him for this ; only we wish he could have given us more of a 
biography of Clive with the events in which he was involved as the 
setting of his character. . 











Belles Lettres. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


WE hardly know any reading so chilling and discouraging to the 
professional critic as the perusal of the “Opinions of the Press,” 
nowadays so often prefixed to novels, especially if one reads them 
after the work itself. The wholesale, extravagant eulogies fit the 
book so badly that they have the air of turned out ready made by a 
maison de confections. Such stereotyped laudations do more to 
injure than to help the book they so glibly extol; for if, on the 
strength of them, one takes the trouble to read the work that has 
thrown others into such ecstasies, one cannot help looking “ upon 
this picture and on that” with astonishment. This homily is due to 
the collection of adulatory notices prefixed to Sir Henry Stewart 
Cunningham’s three-volume novel, Zhe Heriots.' It isa sufficiently 
good novel—above the average, which is not high—wholesome, 
right thinking, fairly pleasant, and fairly well written, but never 
rising to greatness. ‘There are some agreeable characters, mostly 
old acquaintances in fiction, and a good deal of the dialogue has a 
certain sparkle and glitter. _ It is dialogue that recalls Disraeli’s 
novels, and sometimes, Bulwer’s. But beyond this we cannot find 
anything that calls for special commendation. Indeed, when we 
accord to The Heriots the praise of being well-written, we say it 
with a certain reserve ; for the author has, from time to time, an 
unlucky trick of using words and phrases which but imperfectly 
convey his meaning. What he wants to say is evident enough, but 
he does not exactly say it. In short, he has not the inestimable 
gift of le mot propre at command. Sometimes, too, he falls into 
broken metaphors so self-contradictory as to be downright confusing, 
as when he talks of ‘“ The vault of heaven wheeling over our heads.” 
It makes one giddy to think of it. 

The collection of short stories, named, after the first one, A Fur- 
away Melody,* is well worthy of a place among Mr. David Douglas’s 
choice little volumes by American authors. Nothing can be more 
homely, and to outward view less romantic, than nearly all of the 
dramatis persone, and nothing more simple and, in the truest sense, 
realistic than the little tales in which they figure. But Miss 
Wilkins has the rare gift of touching the hearts of her readers; 
she makes us feel that human joys and sorrows have no need of rich 
settings nor attractive accessories to be deeply and poignantly 
affecting. Of course, this is no new discovery. The elementary 
and all but universal experiences of life, such as love, parting, con- 
stancy, and mutual dependence, are instinctively felt to be also the 
1 The Heriots. By Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham. London: Macmillan. 1889. 


2 A Far-away Melody; and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas. 1890. 
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greatest and the most pathetic. Hence the perennial popularity of 
such ballads as “ Auld Robin Gray” and “ John Anderson my Jo.” 
In real life, simple homely stories like those would pass unnoticed 
by the mass of mankind ; but in the old songs they stir the hearts 
of men the most dissimilar and the most widely removed from each 
other by character and education. No doubt their potent glamour 
lies in the ‘one touch of nature” that animates them; but to 
discover this “ touch of nature ” amid commonplace and even squalid 
surroundings, and so to present it that its beauty and its pathos may 
become perceptible to the average man, takes nothing less than a 
“touch” of genius. It is this spiritual insight and transmuting 
power which distinguish these little stories of village life in New 
England from any similar recweil that we have met with. In them, 
grinding poverty, sickness, decrepitude, and even personal uncome- 
liness, are transfigured, and invested with tender romance. 

Would You Kill Him?* seems to be written as a plea against 
capital punishment ; but we are clearly of opinion that it has no reah 
bearing on the question, since the hero of Mr. Lathrop’s romance is 
not guilty of any offence punishable by death, or indeed, justly 
punishable at all. ‘To make good our words, we must, contrary to 
our custom, give a partial outline of the story. ‘‘ Roger Holsclaw ” 
is a lieutenant in the United States Army. In the second chapter, he 
becomes engaged to ‘‘ Ida Vail,” the daughter of a wealthy ‘ elevator- 
man,” or wholesale dealer in corn and produce, living at the little town 
of Oswego, near Lake Ontario. The declaration of love is made and 
accepted at the close of a somewhat exciting adventure on the lake ; 
when the lieutenant, at the risk of his life, saves from drowning 
Frank, the brother of Ida, a youth of eighteen. The father willingly 
sanctions the engagement, but stipulates that Lieut. Holsclaw should 
retire from the service, and go into businessin New York. Holsclaw 
consents, and is also induced to embark the greater part of his 
fortune in a grain speculation, which his future father-in-law repre- 
sents as a safe and lucrative investment. Holsclaw then takes up 
his residence at New York, and engages heart and soul in his new 
avocation. While there, and feeling very lonely from the separation 
from his betrothed, who had foolishly restrained him from pro- 
claiming their engagement, he makes acquaintance, which quickly 
ripens into intimacy, with a family where the only daughter is a sort 
of leader of a clique devoted to new theories in religion and social life, 
and especially occupying themselves with the emancipation and eleva- 
tion of women, who, according to them, are henceforth to be something 
more than the equals of men, They are to take a leading part in 
all business, public and private, and by so doing, to regenerate 
the world. Holsclaw is greatly struck with the somewhat austere 


1 Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By George Parsons Lathrop. In three volumes 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1889. ; 
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beauty of the young priestess of the new cule; but has no thought 
of turning aside from his engagement to Ida Vail, whom, however, 
he sees but at long intervals. After a time, Mr. Vail’s speculation 
comes to a disastrous end, and Roger Holsclaw is left more than half 
ruined. He is indignant, even to exasperation, against Vail, who, 
he now sees, has completely hoodwinked him, and taken advantage 
of his love for his daughter to get hold of his fortune, without 
which Vail’s own funds were insufficient for the gigantic speculation 
in which he had engaged. Nevertheless, though hating the father, 
Holsclaw is still honourably bent on fulfilling his engagement to the 
daughter. He goes to Oswego, and presses Ida to marry him ; but 
his suit is met by an unqualified rejection. The poor girl is breaking 
her heart over the rupture which she thinks honour demands, but 
no pleading can shake her determination, especially, when she per- 
ceives her lover’s hostility towards her father. Holsclaw reluctantly 
consents to return her letters, and to consider their engagement at 
an end. On his way out of the house, he is waylaid by her young 
brother, who hotly accuses him of jilting his sister, and finally 
threatens and insults him. Koger returns to New York, and 
after no very long interval, principally devoted to laboriously 
rebuilding his shattered fortunes, he becomes engaged to Miss 
Raymond, the hitherto unapproachable vestal. The event causes 
something like consternation in the cligue. Her mother looks 
upon it as a derogation, and in some sort an abdication; and a 
female friend who, while playing the part of a humble follower 
and adorer, had hitherto exercised a paramount influence over 
the flattered and misguided exponent of women’s rights, uses all 
her skill and strategy to mar the newly formed engagement, which 
she finds herself powerless to break. She is a most insidious and 
dangerous woman—the real “villain” of the plot. The author 
called her The Maiden Vampire; she is a new type in fiction, 
and very well drawn. Her manceuvres, together with the absurdly 
lofty pretentions of his fiancée, make Roger’s position both painful 
and difficult, and betray him into the first distinct fault of which 
he can be accused; he conceals the fact of his having been engaged 
to Ida Vail. He also weakly consents to the “ Vampire ” taking 
up her abode with the young married couple; and so, by degrees, 
he and his wife become more and more hopelessly estranged ; 
her love and respect for him seem dead. There is nothing but 
mistrust, suspicion, and misunderstanding; and the husband's life 
is little better than a hell upon earth. During a trip to Europe, 
made by this strangely assorted ménage, the Vampire unluckily 
falls in with Frank Vail. His sister has died broken-hearted, 
and he is burning for revenge on his former friend and idol, Holsclaw. 
Frank had, it seems, stolen Roger’s letters, entrusted to him by his 
sister to be destroyed, and the Vampire, to whom the tragic story 
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is a welcome revelation, easily persuades him to show them, on the 
first favourable opportunity, to Mrs. Holsclaw. This opportunity the 
conspirators think they have secured by arranging that Frank Vail, 
by an exchange effected at the last minute, should return to America 
by the same steamer as the Holsclaws. But Roger discovers the 
plot before it has been carried out, and demands a private interview 
with Frank Vail. They meet by night on a lonely part of the 
deck, and, as might be foreseen, the interview is stormy. Frank 
persists in his vindictive and dishonourable design. Roger, by 
far the stronger of the two, and a man of action from his youth, 
seizes him by the collar and says: ‘ You rascal! give up those 
letters at once.” There is a struggle. The younger man, mad 
with rage and revenge, gets hold of Holsclaw by the throat and 
is on the point of strangling him, when Roger instinctively feels in 
his pocket for his revolver, finds it, and hits out wildly with the 
butt. Suddenly Frank Vail’s grip relaxes, and he falls on the 
deck in a heap. Holsclaw, in an agony of fear and remorse, stoops 
over him, and sees with horror that he is dead. Just then there 
is a collision ; the steamer at full speed runs foul of a water-logged 
schooner. The great Ocean Liner, almost disabled, quivers from 
stem to stern, and, in the confusion, Holsclaw, half frantic, throws 
his victim’s body overboard, and afterwards announces in the saloon, 
where the frightened passengers are assembled, that Frank Vail 
has fallen overboard during the collision. This is “the head and 
front of his offending”; and we think that the mere recital of 
the incident, with the events which led up to it, sufficiently answers 
the question asked in the title. 

We would certainly not “ kill” Roger Holsclaw, not because we 
think murder should not be punished by death, but because he had 
not committed murder, nor even manslaughter. His act must 
be accounted justifiable homicide, if homicide is ever justifiable, 
which few will be found to doubt. His real fault, and the source of 
all his misfortunes, was want of moral courage, which, on two 
critical occasions, led him to hide what it was his duty and his 
interest to reveal, But, from first to last, in every relation of life, 
it is emphatically true of Roger Holsclaw that ‘‘ he was a man 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

We have often said that no kind of fiction is to be condemned if 
it is but good of its kind; and it is also true that every one, when 
talking or writing on his own subject, with which he is thoroughly con- 
versant, is worth listening to, even though the subject may be one 
in which the auditor takes habitually but a feeble interest. Both 
these opinions receive signal confirmation from Miss Yonge’s 
Beechcroft at Rockstone.' In it we are introduced to a little world 
peopled by school children, growing girls, old maids immersed in 

1 Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan. 1889. 
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district-visiting and similar parochial activities, aspiring youths, whose 
highest ambition is to work their way up to taking Orders—et hoc 
genus omne ; while occasionally one comes upon the mysterious initials 
“G.F.S.’—letters that have all the air of a cabalistic formula, 
or a shibboleth, whereby to distinguish the goats from the sheep, 
but which, we are told, stand for nothing more awful than the “ Girls’ 
Friendly Society.” Yet out of these untoward materials Miss Yonge’s 
literary ability has enabled her to weave a wonderfully readable 
romance. Onecannot help feeling that both the stage and the actors 
incline towards the ‘‘ infiniment petit”; but the pervading ethical 
tone is sound and sensible, and the style and treatment are agreeable. 
The delineation of character too, though often curiously minute, is 
generally marked by insight and truth to nature. Many a far less 
interesting book is made out of more promising raw material. 

My Wifes Politics’ is a more or less amusing skit on the 
small, and apparently remote, side-issues by which ladies’ politics 
are sometimes determined: In the present instance, ‘‘My Wife’s 
Politics” are reversed by the aggressions of her Irish terrier, 
‘* Daniel O'Connor,” upon the Maltese lap-dog of a neighbouring 
Tory magnate. By this humble and, one would have thought, 
unlikely agency, “ My Wife” is transformed from a ‘ Primrose 
Dame ” into an enthusiastic partisan of Home Rule. 

We cannot join in the chorus of admiration with which Mr. 
Maclay’s works seem to be greeted by the Transatlantic press. 
We have not seen his Budget of Letters from Japan; but his 
Mito Rashiki* lies before us, and while fully admitting that it 
is a perfect mine of information about Japan, derived both from 
careful observation and the study of historical documents, we find 
the style, or the absence of style—we hardly know which to 
say—so serious a drawback that it spoils the pleasure which 
we should certainly otherwise have derived from the interesting 
“Tale of Old Japan.” 

Another American book, in which a faulty style obscures and 
vitiates much sterling merit, is Hdward Burton.* The author, Mr. 
Henry Wood, sins against good taste in much the same way 
as Mr. Maclay, but he is considerably the worst of the two. He is 
habitually bombastic in fiction, using long words and roundabout 
expressions, where equivalent short ones seem obvious. It would 
be unfair to call his queer, stiff, grandiloquent style ‘“‘ American ”; 
for it contrasts with Mr. Howell’s supple, apt and polished phrase 
as strongly as with that of any European writer we know. It is 
perhaps provincial; or is it amateur? Whichever it may be, it 
ruins the effectiveness of his descriptions of scenery, and the 

1 My Wife's Politics. By Horace Hutchinson. London: Edward Arnold. 

2 Mito Yashiki: a Tale of Old Japan. By Arthur Collins Maclay. New York; 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 
8 Edward Burton, By Henry Wood. Boston; Lee & Shepard, 1890. 
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ordinary conversations of his character; but it makes his love+ 
scenes absolutely comic. 

LT’ Oncle Scipion' is in M. André Theuriet’s pleasantest vein. He 
is always graceful, and has a charm of style and treatment peculiarly 
his own; but too many of his best works are inexpressibly sad, and, 
for our part, we confess to a certain sympathy with Darwin’s dictum 
that all writers of fiction should be compelled by Act of Parliament 
to make their stories end well. We know that this preference for 
cheerful fiction is by no means universal. Many people like to be 
harrowed by fictitious woes; others, again, viewing the question 
from a high artistic standpoint, and regarding “ Truth in Art” as a 
sacerdoce, look on happy dénouements with an evil eye, or at best 
with contemptuous pity as a weak abasement of Art (it must have a 
capital A) to a mere childish or barbaric love of brightness, un- 
authorised by the stern realities of life. But it is just because the 
realities of life are too often stern and sad, that we like to see its 
brighter side presented in fiction. As the Highland widow, at her 
husband’s funeral-feast said: ‘“‘ Hech, sirs! Play us a licht spring, 
for I’ve a heavy heart.” In Z’Oncle Scipion, M. A. Theuriet does, 
for once, “ play us a light spring,” and a very sweet and entertaining 
one. ‘‘Scipion Mouginot” is a sort of French “ Micawber ”—only 
‘“‘ with a difference.” He has none of the extravagantly humorous 
exaggeration of his English prototype, and then there is no ‘ Mrs. 
Micawber” to heighten and throw into relief his whimsical alter- 
nations of despair and joy. Though ‘‘ Madame Clementine Saintot ” 
—whose exact relations with the clever, plausible ne’er-do-well, 
Scipion, are not very clearly defined—does fill the réle of Mrs. 
Micawber in one important respect, inasmuch as she “ never will 
desert Mr. Micawber.” She is supposed to be the widow of a 
deceased partner, but be that as it may, wherever the irrepressible 
Scipion is, she and her daughter, “ La petite Alice,” are not far off, 
and, though she has long ceased to believe in his golden—the 
‘‘ filon” that he is always on the point of finding—she clings to 
him faithfully, and her humble earnings enable the incorrigible 
projector and speculator to tide through many a day of bitter 
reverse. ‘‘ La petite Alice” is one of Theuriet’s most graceful and 
poetic creations, and her early death is the only really deep shadow 
in the book. The two other ‘“‘ Mouginot” brothers are capital 
sketcltes of different types of French provincial life ; their “ faits et 
gestes ” are made to furnish excellent comedy which never degene- 
rates into farce. The story is told by ‘‘ Jacques Mouginot,” the son 
of a deceased brother, and his career, from schooldays to marriage, 
forms the serious interest of the work as a story. The family of the 
Delormes—maternal relatives of Jacques—illustrates another type 
of French life, the easy, prosperous campagnard. They are a 

1 L'Onc'e Scipion. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, editeur. 
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delightful, restful element in the tale, and form an admirable con- 
trast with the feverish unreal Parisian life of Scipion, and the sordid 
pevurious ménage of Victor Mouginot in the little provincial town of 
“La Villote.” Altogether, L’Oncle Scipion is a thoroughly genial and 
pleasant romance ; and it has one special recommendation for English 
readers of French novels—it contains no word or allusion that could 
offend the most delicate susceptibility. 

We welcome with much pleasure Messrs. Macmillan’s handsome 
reprints of three of Charles Kingsley’s always popular works, 
Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore, and three volumes of sermons : 
The Water of Life, and Other Sermons, and Village, Town, and 
Country Sermons. : 

We have already received Mr. Edward Arnold’s new edition of 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses,' with an admirable introduction by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. We see but two faults in Mr. Lang’s work. 
The infantine simplicity of its language, and its elaborately explan- 
atory tone, though good in themselves, and very skilfully done, do 
not seem to be quite in harmony with the style of the little work 
introduced. The Introduction seems to be meant for younger 
children than those for whom the story was written. 

The second fault, to our thinking, is the introduction of two lines 
of Greek in English characters. How could such very young 
children as those Mr. Lang chooses to fancy he is addressing, make 
head or tail of Greek, even when presented to them in English 
letters ? To them they would be mere gibberish, and in him, if 
he will pardon us for saying so, it is mere pedantry. 





POETRY. 


LireRATURE has its pleasant byways as well as its main roads. It 
can sojourn pleasantly in a meadow garnished with fair flowers, as 
well as penetrate into the heart of man. It seems to have been more 
a relaxation than a task for Mr. J. W. Crombie to write on the 
Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands, yet no doubt he has undergone 
an arduous preparation before acquiring the power to trace with such 
ease and perfection the sources of modern poetry back into their 
primitive origins. His book is mainly a reprint from papers which 
have already appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine and the Edinburgh 
Review, and we think he is quite justified in rescuing these charming 
studies from the magazine oblivion to which they might, in the 
ordinary course of events, have been consigned. The subjects are 
not numerous. After a chapter on the Folk-poetry of Spain, we 


1 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. London 
Edward Arnold. 
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have in succession an introduction to Al Mohamed, the Royal Moor 
poet, contemporary with the Cid in the eleventh century; to 
Frederi Michal, the French poet of Provence; to Klaus Groth, the 
champion of the Low German dialect, known chiefly by his volume 
of poems called Quickborn ; and to Staring Van Den Wildenborch, 
one of Holland’s bards at the close of last century and the beginning 
of this. It is no dry discussion of literary merit that Mr. Crombie 
gives us in these sketches. With poetic power of no mean order, 
he has rendered here and there characteristic specimens of all the 
poets and poems of which he treats. He is specially happy in 
rendering one of the old troubadour songs which Michal incorporated 
in his Mireio. Magali, the aubade or morning-love song, has sur- 
vived in several different versions in Provence. The adaptation 
of Michal, as translated by Mr. Crombie, is inspired with all the 
melody and harmony of the old ballad. To give us a more complete 
conception of it as it is sung, the author has added the music, 
arranged by Fr. Sequin, at the end of his chapter on Michal and his 
works. 

The impression which Mr. Wallace Bruce gives us in his volume 
of poems, entitled Jn Clover and Heather, is that he is capable of 
much more than he has here accomplished. Of the author’s poetic 
faculty there needs be no question ; nor are there wanting marks of 
poetic fire. It is the spirit of originality which seems, chiefly, 
lacking. For one thing, many of the poems were written for special 
occasions, and, though none of them descend to the level of a Jubilee 
ode, there are few that shake off the cramping influence of being 
made to order. Another hindrance to good work is the fact that 
Mr. Bruce belongs to the land of Burns, by birth, or at least by 
origin, and to America by education. His poems have something of 
the hybrid about them. ‘ They are Scotch and they are American 
by turn, and characteristically neither. He is most successful where 
he takes his subject from a personal source, and writes from that in- 
dividual experience which, small or great, is better to any man than 
foreign inspirations. The Old Homestead has been deservedly praised 
by earlier critics. The Rock where my Mother Played has also some 
merit. Despite the subject, now somewhat trite, we frankly prefer, 
of all which the volume contains, the poem Jnasmuch. It is entirely 
natural, vigorous in treatment, and every word tells. It seems to 
us that Mr. Bruce is really more American than Scotch, and that in 
abandoning himself more to the national influences of which he has 
already largely partaken, he might produce some poetry worthy of 
national recognition. 

We are somewhat puzzled by Mr. Ralph Macleod Fuallarton’s 
dramatic poem of Merlin. Perhaps we have no right to complain. 
When Robert Browning has deliberately veiled his meaning in riddling 
language for students of poetry to unravel, it is likely that he will, 
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have imitators. The legend of Merlin has undoubtedly, like all the 
old stories, certain parabolic applications, The history of Merlin is 
also granted to be a history in which love plays its part. But 
wherein Mr. Fullarton has succeeded in giving to his poem the high 
spiritual application he claims for it we fail to see. Merlin, accord- 
ing to the story, sacrifices himself to the wiles of Vivien. He does 
so consciously, and seemingly overcome by the sorrow of his love. 
He has loved unworthily ; his idol wishes to slay him in order to 
possess his power. He knows this, and allows her to carry out her 
purpose. He may be said not to care to live since love has deceived 
him. If Mr. Fullarton had treated this subject on the human side, 
his drama might have typified a real episode of life and had a real 
success. But to lift it out of this real relation, and place it in a vague 
circumstance of theology is to at once strike a false note, and jar the 
ear. His lines throughout are vitiated by this unsubstantial refer- 
ence. Further, the poetry seems to us an odd mixture of many 
different bards. Now we seem to be reading some of Goethe's Fuust, 
again, some of Bailey’s Festus, here some of Tennyson, and there an 
introduction to one of the books of Paradise Lost. Anon we come 
across some lines of arrant nonsense. We must perforce attribute these 
latter to Mr. Fullarton’s own invention. For instance, in describing 
a “wan sweet water fay” (sic) Mr. Fullarton writes : 
“‘ Her lips are coral, her grave sweet eyes are blue, 

But her cheek is wan as a wave that the light shines through ; 

Goldy green is the shine of her floating hair, 

And white as foam on the brine is her bosom bare, 


And calm as the calm of ocean, her perfect breast 
Heaves with a restful motion that may not rest.” 


“‘ Goldy green is the shine!” We never remember to have read a 
worse expression in any poem that made pretensions to be a work of 
art. We have a vague notion of what the author means in the last 
two lines. But he could not have more faultily expressed his mean- 
ing. It is possible that Mr. Fullarton may possess some poetic and 
dramatic ability. Occasionally we thought to detect signs of it in 
Merlin. But he will need to breathe a healthier poetic atmosphere 
before receiving the inflatus which shall give that ability its proper 
force and growth. 

The Poems of William Leighton carry in them a breath of sadness 
which might be said to foretell the early death of the writer. Lead- 
ing the prosaic life of a business man up to the age of twenty-eight, 
when he died, the spirit of William Leighton, perhaps influenced by 
that of his uncle Robert, whose poems received a wide recognition, 
had opened to the thoughts and sentiments which have possessed, 
and will always possess, minds touched by nature. From his train- 
ing and circumstances it can hardly be expected that the record of 
his poetical work now given to the world should be uniformly of a 
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high character. And doubtless if he had lived to develop his genius, 
and perhaps free himself from the entanglements to his leading a 
literary life, many of these early efforts would have been suppressed. 
Still even they show what he was capable of ; and the spontaneous- 
ness of suggestion, the mastery of language, the happiness of 
description, and the well-governed mingling of pathos and humour, 
give as united qualities a power to his productions which would have 
done honour to a maturer workmanship. 

Glanes Poétiques, Poetical Gleanings, is the title of a book published 
in Paris, which gives a selection of poems of sentiment, fancy, 
patriotism, and of dramatic character, taken from the works of Ernest 
Ameline. The subjects for the most part are simple, and, without 
using the word in a bad sense, commonplace. Many of the poems, 
if translated, might appear bald and insipid to an English reader. 
But there is something in the treatment of them in the language in 
which they are written which gives them the true poetic ring. The 
French tongue can oftentimes touch more lightly and tenderly the 
common topics of life than our own. The very precision which it is 
forced to give to every description prevents slovenliness or baldness 
in dealing with themes that are lame in themselves. Among the 
poems of sentiment Un Livre struck us perhaps the most. It 
relates how the author prized one little book more than all others, as 
possessing his mother’s writing. And among the dramatic poems 
the Légende du Mont St. Michel, which tells of the engulfing of 
father, mother, child, one after the other, in the quicksands, is most 
artistically rendered. M. Ernest Ameline is the author of several 
volumes of poetry and of one or two novels; and, as far as we have 
had an opportunity of judging his writings, he seems to us well 
worthy of recognition by an Euglish public. His style sometimes 
reminds us of that of Alfred de Musset in his minor poems. And 
although we do not feel capable of further instituting a comparison, 
we can at least recommend this book, the Glanes Poétiques, as being 
worthy of a translation. Perhaps some of our English labourers in 
this field of literature will interest themselves in the work. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


Ministers have had a great humiliation. “The Public-house 
Endowment Bill” has been “smashed, pulverised, and destroyed.” 
With it has gone the great scheme for carrying over Bills from one 
session to another, and all the plans of legislation for the present 
session. Everything has foundered. A wicked Opposition lifts up 
its horn on high to triumph over a painfully well-intentioned and 
highly virtuous Government. The eminently good have again fallen 
upon evil days, and there is mourning in what was lately the seat of 
the scornful. True the final crash has not come, It is, however, 
only postponed. Ministers have sustained irretrievable damage. 
They have lost all prestige in the country—witness the Barrow 
election—and though they may endeavour to carry on, they cannot 
look for any such recovery of strength as will give check to the 
deepening Liberal reaction which now promises overwhelming rout 
to both the Unionist factions at the general election. No doubt 
these so-called Unionists think—or profess to think—otherwise. 
They say, ‘‘ we have still a couple of years in which to organise victory ; 
and anything may be done in that time.” We cannot admit anything 
of the sort. The inevitable tendency of a Government which has 
been damaged almost to the point of disaster is steadily to decline. 
Any apparent accession of strength is a mere flash-in-the-pan; the 
road is ever downwards. 

There is already sufficient evidence of this. We write just 
after the orders for the Irish Land Purchase Bill and the Tithes 
Bill have been discharged and the measures definitely with- 
drawn. We are still nearly five weeks from the middle of August, 
but it is felt that the energies of the supporters of the Government 
have been dissipated, and that no more serious work must be attempted 
this session. All that Ministers propose to achieve before proroga- 
tion is comprised in this meagre list: a Housing of the Working- 
classes Bill, a Police Superannuation Bill, an emasculated Local 
Taxation Bill, a Census Bill, and a Bill for making legal the surrender 
of the island of Heligoland to Germany! If we add to these 
measures the Barracks Bill already carried, and compare possible and 
actual achievement with the promise of February, it will be found 
that the session has been as good as wasted. A more fatuous dis- 
play of ineptitude was surely never seen at Westminster. It is 
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amazing that a Cabinet containing, at any rate, one or two clever 
men, and commanding the advice of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain, should have been guilty of such a reckless expenditure 
of public time to the great prejudice of their own reputation, and 
to the greater hurt of that of their cherished allies. The Liberal- 
Unionists, who live upon the profession that they have a remedial 
policy for Ireland apart from coercion, find themselves desperately 
‘* cornered ” by what has happened, and it is, no doubt, due to the exer- 
cise of pressure from them that Parliament is to begin a new session 
in November with the Irish Land Bill as the leading card. Among 
the numerous sacrifices that the Government have had to make, they 
have been compelled to put aside their objection to meeting in the 
autumn. Asa matter of fact, they are not a little scared as to 
the possible effect on the country of the discreditable mismanagement 
of public business which has marked the session since Easter. They 
know what will be said of them on the Opposition platforms, and 
they are feverishly anxious to discount any reproaches by an arrange- 
ment which suggests the possibility of vigorous work in the near 
future. Meantime they excuse themselves by attributing malignant 
obstruction to the Opposition. It is a foolish plea which deceives 
nobody. If their friends had been loyal, the Government could have 
baffled all the attacks of the Opposition. But the Tories became 
sullen and careless, whilst the Liberal Unionists grew restive and 
suspicious, so that one-half of the rank and file of that small party 
failed to answer the whips or went with the Opposition. The re- 
markable revolt and secession of Mr. Caine must have special 
reference in its place. In the later and more favourable divisions on 
the Local Taxation Bill, the Government majority never reached more 
than half of its normal strength, whilst in the famous “ surprise ” 
on Ascot Cup Day the Government found themselves saved by just 
four votes. When we hear a Minister talking of obstruction, refer- 
ence to facts of this kind is more than sufficient as ananswer. The 
plain truth of the matter is that the Governmeut were deserted 
and broken by their own men, and anybody but the present 
holders of office would probably have felt compelled by a sense of 
self-respect to throw up thesponge. In 1874 Mr. Gladstone declined 
to keep the seals when circumstances seemed against him. We all 
remember the sneer of Mr. Disraeli on being asked by a friend why 
Mr. Gladstone had resigned: ‘‘ I suppose, because he had a majority.” 
Lord Salisbury is too much of a Tory to follow the example of 
1874. 

Yet it has been much debated of late whether the Government can 
go on on the present basis. Reconstruction of some sort is declared, 
even by their own friends, to be advisable, if not necessary. Lord 
Salisbury shrinks from the task for various reasons. His pride is 
ridiculously great, and he cannot bear to make the confession of 
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weakness which reconstruction would involve. Then he fears that 
once he begins to re-cast his Cabinet, he may have to face a demand 
for the re-inclusion of Lord R. Churchill. The only reconstruction 
that would please the Prime Minister seems to be that which would 
make over the direction of affairs to Lord Hartington. The noble 
Marquis can apparently take either the Premiership, leaving Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office, or the leadership of the Commons in 
conjunction with Mr. Smith’s office, maintained in its present state 
of subordination. Lord Hartington has no stomach for either. 
The dislike of a contest in Rossendale, or a genuine belief that he 
can best serve the Government from the outside, keeps him back. 
Still the health of Mr. Smith is said to be such as to necessitate an 
early change in the leadership of the Commons. About this we are 
becoming just a trifle sceptical. Mr. Smith may not be well, and we 
are sorry for it, but as long as Lord Hartington holds aloof he is almost 
necessary to Lord Salisbury, and his loyalty to his chief is such 
that he will not hesitate to-sacrifice much at the supposed call of 
duty. 

The downfall of the Government on the Local Taxation Bill 
forms an interesting chapter in contemporary politics. When we 
wrote a month ago Ministers: were still pushing the Bill through 
committee, heedless of the warning written large in the downward 
tendency of their majority. On Tuesday, the 17th June, Mr. Smith 
told the House that the Government meant to “suspend” the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill until next Session by using the new standing 
Order which they proposed to submit to the House for this purpose. 
But, said the right. hon. gentleman, ‘“‘ We shall go on and pass the 
Local Taxation Bill, the Tithe Bill, the India Councils Bill, the 
Savings Banks Bill,” &. &c. It was then that Mr. Gladstone, 
having previously given notice that he would move to refer the 
whole question of carrying over Bills to a select committee—“ this 
being so grave a constitutional change that it should not be made 
without previous investigation,’—urged the Government “in tones 
of expostulation and in tones of entreaty,” to drop their licensing 
proposals altogether. Mr. Smith replied with less than his usual 
courtesy, that the Government could do nothing of the sort. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole evening was again given up to an obnoxious 
Bill, and about midnight all the amendments to the first clause were 
disposed of. Meantime, Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Storey had 
raised a storm by hinting not very obscurely that certain Tories, 
including members of the Government, were pecuniarily interested in 
the Bill as holders of public-house and brewery properties. The 
suggestion was not without foundation, though explanations were 
forthcoming, which put a difficult complexion on the matter, and 
which gave Messrs. Winterbotham and Storey an opportunity of 
withdrawing the precise allegations made. Mr. Storey has, however, 
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since collected some very remarkable evidence upon this matter, 
showing how largely Tory money is placed in the brewing and 
distilling industries. When the House rose on the 17th June, the 
hon. member was speaking on a motion to reject the first clause of 
the Local Taxation Bill. On Thursday, the 19th, he might have 
continued his speech. But it was Ascot Cup Day, and the Tory 
benches showed great gaps. The temptation was strong to give the 
Government a fright. Accordingly, after questions were over, Mr. 
Storey declined to proceed with his speech, and as nobody rose from 
the Tory side to continue the debate, an immediate division was 
taken on the question, that the first clause of the Local Taxation 
Bill “stand part of the Bill.” It was a near thing. Just as the 
doors were about to be closed Lord Hartington and several Tories 
came in from Ascot, and these saved the Government, the numbers 
being for the retention of the clause 228, against 224; majority, 4. 
Naturally this division produced a further invitation to the Govern- 
ment to abandon the Bill. Mr. Smith, in declining it, thought it 
right to comment upon the sharp practice of the Opposition. Yet 
he was perfectly aware that his supporters had been summoned to 
attend not later than 4.30 p.M.—an hour or more before—and that 
if the Opposition had not delayed their cowp by prolonging ques- 
tions, they would have had no sort of difficulty in actually defeating 
the clause. So the contest went on for still another night; and 
then the further consideration of the measure was adjourned over 
the week end until the following Monday. 

What happened in this interval we may never know. On the Friday 
evening the rumour went through the House that the Government 
had determined to surrender, and that the licensing clauses were 
“dead.” The next day the Cabinet assembled, and on Monday 
the Standard announced that Ministers still meant fighting. But 
when the House met we heard a very different story. It has been 
said since that a few minutes before four o'clock, Lord Hartington 
appeared behind the Speaker’s chair and intimated to Ministers that 
he could not answer for his friends if the Bill were further pushed. Any- 
how when Mr. Caine rose in his place to ask what amendments the Gov- 
ernment were prepared to accept in respect of the Local Taxation Bill, 
Mr. Smith had to confess that they had ‘‘ now” come to the conclu- 
sion that they could not possibly pass the Bill in its entirety. They 
had ‘resolved to drop the clauses which gave the County Councils 
power to purchase licenses, but they would persevere with the first 
and third objects of the Bill setting aside a yearly sum for the 
extinction of licenses and suspending the issue of fresh licenses. 
The money would be ear-marked and left to accumulate until 
Parliament should be able to deal with the whole question of licen- 
sing. Upon hearing this statement, Mr. Gladstone again urged the 
Government to abandon their scheme, and Mr. Smith declined as 
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emphatically as ever to do anything of the sort. The Temperance 
party held a hasty conference to consider the new situation which 
had arisen, and in a very brief time the Government learnt that they 
had gained nothing by their change of front, and that the Bill 
would be resisted as strongly as ever. As the evening wore on, it 
became known that Mr. Caine, who had taken a most prominent 
part in opposing the Bill, had applied for the Chiltern Hundreds in 
order to submit his conduct to the electors of Barrow, who had 
chosen him as a supporter of the Government. Meantime the 
Opposition had asked for time to consider the new situation that had 
arisen, and Ministers had persisted in going on in Committee with 
the Bill. But next day they were suddenly pulled up in a fashion 
quite unforeseen. Mr. Timothy Healy pointed out to the House 
that by an amendment which he himself had inserted in the Budget 
Bill raising the spirit duties—an amendment which Mr. Goschen 
accepted after it had been refused by Mr. Ritchie—it was provided 
that, the proceeds of the new taxation should be “ appropriated as 
Parliament may hereafter direct by any Act passed in the present 
session.” Now, however, there was to be no appropriation of the 
money which, according to the Government, was to be ear-marked 
and put aside. The Budget Bill had become law, and Mr. Healy 
appealed to the Speaker for a ruling upon the point raised. Mr. 
Peel had obviously been prepared for what was asked of him, 
and he boldly declared for Mr. Healy’s view of the case. It. 
would not be right he said to “hang up” for an indefinite 
period the money raised by the Budget Act. There was no 
precedent for such a course, and the Treasury would probably 
incur grave responsibilities and liabilities in dealing with the money 


in the way proposed by the Government. There must be some: 


body of persons apart from the Treasury to whom it could be issued 
and by whom it must be put by and accumulated. This pronounce- 
ment completely staggered Ministers. Mr. Smith, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Balfour in turn put forward “ considerations calculated to 
give another aspect to the question,” but it was useless, and ulti- 
mately Mr. Smith postponed the further consideration of the Bill for 
a couple of days in order that the Government might have opportu- 
nity to discuss the ruling of the chair. 

The interval which followed was a time of great excitement 
in political circles; all sorts of stories were bruited abroad, 
and the talk of an immediate dissolution was common. But 
Ministers had too keen an eye for the main chance, They were 
persuaded by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, who were 
immediately called into council, that the Speaker’s ruling gave 
them a happy means of escape from a difficult position. Accord- 
ingly on Thursday, June 26, the long looked for collapse came to 
pass. Mr. Smith was obdurate no longer. He made a mournful 
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statement to the effect that the licensing clauses would be absolutely 
dropped, and that the Government would consider in what way they 
could appropriate the money raised by the new duty on spirits so as to 
gain the general approval of the House. If the proposal for sus- 
pending the issue of licenses should prove acceptable, this sole 
remaining portion of the Local Taxation Bill could still be passed. 
The Leader of the House was sufficiently humbled, and it was at 
length quite clear that all the fight had been taken out of both the 
Government and their supporters. Thus a great Parliamentary contest 
was brought to a successful conclusion to the great joy of the 
Opposition, and to the satisfaction, as we believe, of not a few of the 
warmest friends of the Government. It was comical to find, an hour 
or so before Mr. Smith’s final declaration on the subject, the brewers 
sending down to the House a monster petition in favour of the 
licensing proposals which gave them no sort of advantage, to use the 
language of Ministers. This petition shows how utterly mistaken 
was the calculation of Mr. Goschen, which the right honourable 
gentleman is never tired of repeating as a sort of excuse for his 
unhappy venture, that whilst the Government expected the opposition 
of the ‘‘ trade,” they never so much as dreamed of the opposition of 
the Temperance party to their licensing scheme. 

Thus baffled and defeated, with the responsibility of a ruined 
‘session staring them in the face, the Government were naturally not 
a little keen on the reform of procedure which promised to enable 
them in some sort to retrieve the situation. If the Land Purchase 
Bill and other measures could be carried over, it would be possible 
to say that something had been done. It had been found advisable 
to grant the Select Committee demanded by Mr. Gladstone for the 
consideration of the new Standing Order, and there had been some 
statement, more or less precise, that if there was not something like 
unanimity in the committee, the matter would not be proceeded 
with. It should be recalled in this connection that a very strong 
minority of Conservatives were opposed to the carrying-over project. 
‘When the Committee was proposed, however, the Government took 
good care to have a majority. There were nominated nine Conserva- 
tives, three Liberal Unionists, seven Liberals, and two Nationalists. 
In the old days a Committee on Procedure would have contained the 
strongest and most experienced men in the House, quite irrespective 
of party. In this case, there were several Unionists with less than five 
years’ service in Parliament. The Committee held several sittings 
with Mr. Goschen in the chair. No witnesses were called, and for 
excellent reason. The Speaker and the Chairman of Committees 
were both opposed to the change which the Government wished to 
effect. So that the Government scheme was launched forthwith. 
It soon became evident that there would be nothing approaching 
unanimity. The Opposition found that the scheme involved the 
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gravest possible danger to the legislative power of the House of 
Commons. It would have given the Peers absolute control of the 
legislative machine. The initiation of Bills must have passed to them, 
The House of Lords would merely have had to adopt a Standing Order 
in the same terms, and the thing would have been done. It isidle to 
tell us that the Peers would not have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities thus put in their way. In any case, it would have been 
little less than treason for the Liberals and Nationalists on the Com- 
mittee, who hope soon to send them a Home Rule Bill for considera- 
tion to give them any chance of obstructing beyond that which they 
have at present. Mr. Gladstone put his objections, largely based on 
the hostile decisions of previous Committees, which had had before 
them similar proposals, in a draft report, bluntly declaring that the 
carrying-over scheme ought not to be attempted. This report was 
rejected by a strict party vote—ll to 8. Then the majority 
report was put forward by Mr. Balfour. This precious document 
contained the following significant admission: ‘‘It would be com- 
petent no doubt for the House of Lords, if they chose, to suspend 
Bills which had not originated in that House.” Weomit the “ but” 
which follows, and all the rest of a long qualification almost incom- 
prehensible to the layman. ‘The bare admission is quite enough to 
indicate the possibilities which were in view. Sir William Harcourt 
fastened on it in his own vigorous fashion, and he put his views. 
with such force that the suggestion was made to Mr. Balfour by his. 
own friends that it would perhaps be best to withdraw the report, 
and to submit a fresh draft. But to this the Opposition demurred, and! 
after Mr. Chamberlain had tried his hand at a feeble amendment, 
describing the contemplated action of the Peers as “‘contrary to 
constitutional usage” and ‘ useless,” the following very emphatic: 
paragraph was inserted in the report on the motion of the member 
for Derby: “ Your committee deem it right and necessary to record 
their opinion that any claim or attempt by either House of Parlia- 
ment by its own authority, by Standing Order or otherwise, to 
postpone to a future Session of Parliament, any Bill sent to it 
from the other House of Parliament, would be a breach of the 
constitutional usage of Parliament.” It is worthy of note that this 
clause was supported by the votes of two members of the majority, 
who were sufficiently enlightened to see the risk under which the 
House of Commons would lie, if the Peers were not absolutely debarred 
from action. It is a little difficult to believe that the Government 
were not fully alive to the bearings of their scheme. Mr. Balfour 
is sufficiently smart in most things, and, as a professed logician, he, 
at any rate, must be held to intend the natural consequence of his. 
action. It was an artful attempt to put another spoke in the wheel 
of Home Rule, under pretence of facilitating legislation. That the- 
attempt was foiled is matter for hearty congratulation. The Liberal 
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party are under many obligations to Sir William Harcourt, but, to 
our mind, he has done us few services which are entitled to warmer 
praise than this. The action of the Government, in respect of the 
report of their friends, confirms our suspicions as to their ultimate 
aims in this matter. As soon as the plot was unmasked, and before the 
report had been presented, it became known that the Government 
would not proceed with the carrying-over scheme. Later on, this 
was confirmed by Mr. W. H. Smith himself. “The Government, of 
course, reserve the right of action.” This, however, will impose on no- 
body; and we have no fear that we shall hear more of this insidious 
proposal. 

Foiled again, the Government were forced to face afresh the 
problem how to save their credit with the country “as men of 
business.” It was then that we had Mr. Smith’s third and final 
statement as to programme of work for the session or such of it as 
remained, and the announcement that a new session would begin in 
November. At the Carlton Club meeting, Ministers were dead against 
a meeting in the autumn, and all for keeping alive until next year 
such measures of importance as could not get through this year. 
Their Liberal Unionist friends were equally hot for the carrying- 
over project, and such Tories as wanted an autumn session were 
suppressed. Now we are not to have an autumn session, but a 
session beginning in the autumn. The difference is, no doubt, con- 
siderable. We hear much fine talk as to the plans of Ministers in this 
new session, but these plans do not seem to console their own friends, 
some of whom are mightily put out by the collapse of the sessional 
programme. The failure of the Tithes Bill is especially resented, and 
up to the last moment the son of the Prime Minister was carrying 
about the lobby a memorial to Ministers, asking them to persevere 
with this ‘‘ hardy annual.” It was, however, too much for Mr. Smith 
and his colleagues. Repeated defeats had cowed them, and they 
avowed their intention of doing nothing that could be avoided, which 
promised any further contention. They have so far kept their 
promise. We have had a fortnight of Supply, and the passing of 
the last of the Irish votes brings the date of the prorogation within 
measurable distance. 

It cannot be said that the prospect of re-assembling in 
the autumn is relished by anybody outside the Government 
save the Liberal Unionists, who are, above all things, anxious 
to save what little rag of political reputation remains to them. 
They want to see the passing of a Land Bill—whether this or 
another it does not so much matter—so that they may tell all 
and sundry that the pledge upon which they have traded for four 
years is at last fulfilled in part. But it is a little bold on the part of 
these gentry and their allies to attempt to “ fix” the Opposition with 
the statement that the November meeting will produce a prorogation 
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in July, and so carry out the motion of Sir G. Trevelyan for 
the earlier rising of the House. As a matter of fact, Sir George 
proposed to meet early in January and to abolish the Easter holiday. 
To this there would have been no objection, but the Government, 
though frequently invited to consider the convenience of members 
by postponing the new session until January, have persistently main- 
tained a deaf ear. The frequent passage of the Irish Channel in 
winter cannot be pleasant, and the Irish members who want to 
attend at Westminster and yet to spend Christmas at home, will 
have to run some additional risks, which might well have been spared 
to them. It will be interesting to see if the session to open in 
November will really terminate as early as Ministers calculate. Mr. 
Gladstone gives it, as his opinion, that the new arrangement will 
simply add a couple of months to the working period of Parliament 
without any sort of compensation. 

The election at Barrow coming on the top of the collapse over the 
Local Taxation Bill must have been uncommonly disturbing to the 
Government. It so happened that the day after Mr. Caine resigned, 
Mr. Healy raised the now famous objection which gave the Bill the 
coup de grace. Consequently the election turned not so much upon 
the licensing clauses of the Government as upon general political 
questions, and, of course, upon the question of Home Rule. The 
Barrow Liberals had long before chosen a candidate to oppose Mr. 
Caine at the general election, They had a good many scores to 
settle with their member. Mr. Caine’s platform style has little of 
the swaviter in modo. He is a hard hitter, and the local Liberals 
were sore from many hard knocks, and especially over the recollection 
of many bitter and incautious things said of Mr. Gladstone. Thus, 
in spite of persuasions by the party leaders who were anxious that 
Mr. Caine should be returned, they brought out their man. This settled 
a good many things. The party leaders could not help giving the 
official seal to Mr. Duncan, and Liberal members, who were preparing 
to go to the help of Mr. Caine, were compelled to abstain. Mean- 
time, Mr. Caine was laying about him in his usual hearty fashion. 
He denounced the Liberal Unionists for not intervening so as to 
keep the Government to the fulfilment of their pledges to apply a 
remedial policy to Ireland. Ministers, he said, had had their chance 
in regard to Ireland and had deliberately thrown it away. It was 
clear now that the Irish question would be dealt with by Mr. Gladstone, 
and though he maintained his own position on this particular question, 
he would no longer stand in the way of a settlement. On one 
point Mr. Caine was very emphatic—he would have no further 
relations with the Government or with the Liberal Unionists. This 
brought him trouble. Already the Tories, perceiving a chance of 
snatching the seat through the division of the Liberals, had put 
forward a Mr. Wainwright as their champion. Lord Hartington 
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now advised his friends to transfer their votes to the Tory candidate. 
The Cavendish family have much authority in Barrow. The ducal 
seat of Holker is near at hand, and Lord Hartington happens to be 
the chairman of the great shipbuilding firm which is making the 
town famous throughout the world. The spirits of the Tories ran 
high. On the other hand, the Liberal candidate was most awkwardly 
placed. Mr. Caine complained of him that he was preventing the 
healing of the breach between the Liberals and their old friends, the 
Liberal Unionists. If there was no chance of redemption for a 
repentant sinner, a difficult road would not be much trodden. So 
Mr. Caine argued; and there was just sufficient sting in the reproach 
to make Mr. Dancan uncomfortable. It was mainly on this ground, 
no doubt, that the Liberal leaders at the outset favoured a policy of 
benevolence towards Mr. Caine. But as time went on, it became 
obvious that the real fight would be between the Liberal and the 
Tory candidates. Mr. Balfour gave Mr. Wainwright his blessing by 
letter, and Lord R. Churchill killed two birds with one stone, in that 
he did his friend a turn by appearing on the same platform and set 
himself right with numerous Tories annoyed by his recent criticisms 
of the Government. Mr. Duncan had, on his part, the hearty help 
of Mr. Wm. O’Brien and other Irish members, and later some Liberal 
members went to his assistance. Mr. Caine had to fight unaided, 
save by one or two temperance friends and Mr. Guinness Rogers. 
The non-appearance of Sir W. Lawson was a great disappointment, 
and Mr. Caine rather recklessly compared himself to Uriah the 
Hittite, who was placed in the forefront of the battle, “and then 
deserted.” Before the contest came to an end, a good many attempts 
had been made to induce one or other of the Liberal candidates to 
withdraw, but these were all unsuccessful. The fear was widespread 
in our party that the Tory would carry the seat, and it was a rare 
surprise to find that Mr. Duncan was at the head of the poll by a 
sufficiently good majority. The result was announced as follows: 
Duncan, 1994; Wainwright, 1862; Caine, 1280. The Tory press. 
were astounded, and well they might. If one thing was clear it 
was this: that the two candidates who were opposed to the Govern- 
ment and all their works had, between them, secured 3274 votes out 
of 5136 votes polled. And this in the constituency where Lord 
Hartington is most powerful! The result completely justified the 
action,of the Barrow Liberals, who thus re-established the reputation 
of their town as a Liberal constituency. When all was over, Mr. 
Caine behaved handsomely. He wrote congratulating Mr. Duncan 
on his success, and offering his help in reconciling the discordant 
elements of the Liberal party inthe borough. To-day all soreness is 
obliterated, and Mr. Caine has returned to the fold on his own 
terms. If he cannot bring himself to help us in settling the Irish 
question, he will stand aside for a time. Meanwhile he rejoices in 
being able to work once more with his old friends, 
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The Government have had difficulties outside as well as inside 
Parliament during the month, and without counting the elections. 
We have had a near shave of a strike among the metropolitan police 
and an actual strike in the postal service. Mr. Monro, the late 
Chief Commissioner of Police, has been succeeded by Sir Edward 
Bradford, the political secretary at the India Office and a persond 
grata at Court. One of his first acts was to prohibit the police 
assembling for the discussion of their grievances. Everything must 
be done by memorial through the Chief Commissioner. There was a 
temporary lull in the agitation, but a few days later the transfer of 
a constable who had been canvassing men not of his own division 
precipitated an outbreak. A score or so of the men at Bow Street 
refused on parade to go out on night duty. The street was besieged 
with sympathisers, mainly constables off duty, and the roughs of the 
neighbourhood had a merry time. The Life Guards were called out 
to assist the loyal police to maintain order, and for a couple of 
nights Bow Street presented a singular spectacle. The Home 
Secretary and the Chief Commissioner were meanwhile closely closeted 
with Lord Salisbury, and the upshot of the matter was that the 
officers who had refused to obey orders were dismissed the force. 
This severe action produced the expected effect, and the police strike 
was nipped in the bud. Mr. Raikes tried the same tactics later on 
with the sorters and letter-carriers and with equal success. Here 
the men put themselves out of court by attacking persons who had 
been engaged to do the work which the former declined to do; 
and wholesale dismissals and suspensions resulted, as many as 400 
men being thus punished. It is impossible, in this place, to go into 
detail concerning the grievances at the Post Office. So far as it is 
a mere question of more pay and an adjustment of the hours of duty, 
the public is not unsympathetic, and the Department, feeling this, 
proposes to increase the wage-vote by as much as £200,000 a year. 
But the fight has been one of combination or no combination. The 
Postmen’s Union has been ignored by Mr. Raikes, and for the 
moment has been worsted, but it cannot be said that the men have 
given up their claim to combine. Some of our own friends insist 
that the men have a right to combine in self-defence, and it is diffi- 
cult to deny an abstract declaration of this sort. But if combination 
means a possible serious disturbance of public convenience, we take 
it there is a wide difference between this and a trades union contset 
with an employer. A fortiori, the same thing may be said in 
reference to the police. But here the claim of the right of combina- 
tion is less seriously preferred. The men themselves have no organ- 
isation, and if they are now obliged to put up with a little less in the 
way of superannuation and allowances than Mr. Monro would have 
given them, they will not have any substantial ground of complaint. 
To our thinking, the Police Superannuation Bill is drawn on liberal if 
not generous lines, and it must be freely confessed that Mr. 
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Matthews had an ample defence against the late Commissioner of 
Police. 

In the fortnight’s discussion of the Irish estimates, much old 
ground was necessarily retrodden. Mr. Balfour declared afresh 
that for his part the offensive system of shadowing should be main- 
tained. It was not, he said, a new thing, but had been practised 
by the Government of 1880-85. Proof being demanded, the Chief 
Secretary audaciously cited a single case in which the circumstances 
were obviously not at all parallel. It was easier for the right 
honourable gentleman to defend the resident magistrates, and the 
system of jury-packing, and to cry aloud in the fashion which is 
habitual with him, that the general administration of affairs in Ireland 
is as nearly perfect as anything can be. Mr. Parnell’s intervention in 
the debate on the Chief Secretary’s salary, has excited much remark. 
He took up the agrarian question, and having recommended the 
Government to set up a board of arbitration to deal with disputes 
under the plan of campaign, he expressed his anxiety that the 
utmost might be done with the advances proposed under the Land 
Purchase Bill. His own scheme for fining down rents was no 
doubt less preferable than a system of occupying ownerships, but he 
pointed out that it was not necessary to deal with the larger estates, 
and that careful inquiry would show the Government. how to lay out 
their money to the best advantage. This inquiry might be under- 
taken by the constabulary during the winter, and the results laid 
before the House in time to act upon them when the Land Bill 
comes forward next session. Mr. Balfour welcomed this moderate 
speech, and admitted there was much in the idea of fixing a 
rent limit beyond which purchase should not take place. The sug- 
gestions of the honourable member would certainly receive the 
“ respectful consideration ” of the Government. 

One other matter of Irish interest deserves mention. Lord 
Wolseley is to assume command of the forces in the sister Island 
in October. His term of office will in the ordinary course extend 
considerably beyond the next general election, and the Dublin 
Nationalist press is finding in this fact a possible menace to the 
cause of Home Rule. Lord Wolseley’s opinion on the Irish question 
has no doubt been given with a good deal of unnecessary emphasis, 
but this was in the earlier days of the controversy, when Home Rule 
was very unfashionable. We have always found Lord Wolseley 
sufficiently alive to the main chance, and we have a strong belief 
not only that he will keep his tongue between his teeth if he sees 
it advisable, but that he will not put his reputation as a soldier in 
any sort of peril for a mere idea. 





IS THERE “A NEW LIBERALISM?” 


Ir any one had ventured to predict, a few years ago, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain would some day be found ranging himself on the side of 
those who profess to see nothing but what is dangerous in the 
receptivity of new ideas by the Liberal party, he would have been 
looked upon as a prophet of a very untrustworthy description, and 
probably the subject of the prophecy would himself have been the 
very first to affirm the impossibility of the prediction ever becoming 
an accomplished fact. 

Times, however, have changed, and the Birmingham oracle now 
tells the country, that if what he styles “ the New Liberalism ” be suc- 
cessful at the next General Election, a triumph will have been attained, 
not for Liberalism, but for the principles enunciated and approved 
by the Chicago Convention ! 

This remark, coming from such a source, may be alarming to 
persons of an unreflecting turn of mind; but it will scarcely do 
more than evoke a smile from those who have taken the trouble to 
ascertain, by thinking for themselves, the position occupied at the 
present time by that section of the Liberal party which the Unionist 
leaders profess to hold in such pious horror. 

Liberalism has been defined as “‘ Government of the people by the 
people,” also as “ Trust in the people, tempered by caution,” and its 
aim and object has always been admitted to be ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,” consequently those statesmen who 
most closely adhere to these definitions, and who have most at heart 
the furthering of that aim and object, have beyond a doubt the best 
claim to be considered the exemplifiers of Liberalism, and only when 
Mr. Chamberlain is able to demonstrate that Mr. Gladstone’s followers 
have departed from these principles, will he have the right to assert 
that their triumph at the coming election would not involve the 
triumph of Liberal principles. 

But is Mr. Chamberlain right, or is he wrong ? 

At Birmingham, when celebrating the opening of a local Liberal 
Unionist Club, he is reported to have said that the position main- 
tained by the party, of which he is certainly not the least dis- 
tinguished member, was the position taken up by Russell and 
Cobden, by Bright and Mill, and went on to point out that, until 
the Gladstonians reverted to the principles by which the political 
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conduct of these eminent men was actuated, it was impossible that 
they could claim to be the inheritors of, or the sharers in, the Old 
Liberalism. 

Now, it is possible to define Liberalism by phrases, such as those 
I have quoted, of a general character, but it is not possible for any 
one man, no matter how eminent, to define the unalterable position 
to be taken up by, or the limit of action permitted to, a party which 
claims to be the party of progress. As well might he attempt to 
define the shape of the ever-rolling wave, or to dogmatise on the only 
permissible direction of the ever-changing wind ! 

Liberal principles are non-elastic, but Liberal sympathies are 
capable of stretching very far indeed; Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
does not appear to see the distinction, and would have us believe 
that extension of sympathy implies elasticity of principle. 

It is true that the Liberal party has extended a wider degree of 
sympathy to the Irish people than have.the Liberal Unionists, but, 
in so doing, what principle of Liberalism has it violated ? 

Let us first look at ‘“‘Government of the people by the people.” 
If this phrase means anything, it undoubtedly means that that 
which the majority of the people have constitutionally expressed 
their desire for, is what ought to be, at the very earliest opportunity, 
conceded to them; if it does not mean this, it means nothing 
at all. 

Until the year 1885 it was in no way incumbent on the Liberal 
party to include in its programme anything of the nature of Home 
Rule for Ireland, because up to that time the Irish people had not, 
through a majority of their representatives, made any claim for its 
concession, nor indeed had they the opportunity of doing so owing 
to the restrictions imposed on them by a limited and exclusive 
franchise. To have conceded, or even to have proposed, what was 
not demanded py the majority, would have been contrary to Liberal 
principles and procedure, and for this reason it is undoubtedly the 
case that previous to 1885 the attitude of Mr. Gladstone, and of 
the leaders of the Liberal party who had gone before him, was one 
of hostility towards what was for many years supposed to be the 
demand of but a comparatively small proportion of the Irish people. 

But circumstances alter cases. The return to Parliament in 1885 
of an overwhelming majority of Irish representatives pledged to do 
all in their power to obtain Home Rule for Ireland, constituted a 
circumstance sufficient in itself to demonstrate that if “‘ Government 
of the people by the people ” was not to be henceforth a mere empty 
phrase, the responsible leaders of the Liberal party must of necessity 
take official notice of this plainly and constitutionally expressed 
demand. Had they neglected to do so they would have been false 
to one of the oldest and most deeply-rooted principles of Liberalism ; 
moreover, had they neglected this obvious duty, they would have 
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been guilty of a departure from that other principle of Liberalism 
which defines itself as ‘‘ Trust in the people, tempered by caution.” 

The attitude adopted by Mr. Goschen towards a further extension 
of the franchise throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
utterances of Lord Hartington regarding his individual opinion as 
to the inexpediency of making Ireland an equal sharer in this respect 
with the more orderly sections of the United Kingdom, absolved 
them from any bounden duty in the matter of lending their aid to 
give effect to the demand which Ireland was enabled to make 
through the instrumentality of her newly-enfranchised electors. 
Mr. Goschen had already turned his back completely, and Lord 
Hartington in part, on the policy of “trust in the people,” which 
was so enthusiastically carried out by all others professing to call 
themselves Liberals. 

With perfect consistency, then, these two statesmen were able to 
affirm the undesirability of making concessions to Irish demands ; 
but it must not be left out of sight that their consistency was 
maintained by a continued deviation from that principle of Liber- 
alism which they had previously refused to recognise. 

The position of the other Liberal Unionist leaders strikes one, 
however, as being somewhat different and very much more illogical. 

No one was made aware. that Sir Henry James, or Mr. Chamber- 
lain, had any doubt as to the expediency of extending the franchise 
in Ireland as well as in England and Scotland, and the only possible 
explanation of their present course of action seems to be that, 
although no one ever imagined it, they must have had mental 
reservations on the subject; on no other hypothesis is it possible to 
follow the working of minds which, having made themselves up to 
be Liberal enough to trust the people, afterwards turned round and 
denied that the people were fit to be trusted. 

These eminent secessionists knew, just as well as did Mr. 
Gladstone, that in extending the franchise to Ireland, they enormously 
increased the odds in favour of a majority of Home Rule representa- 
tives being returned by that country, and one would imagine that 
before voting in favour of such an extension, they must. have made up 
their minds to some such eventuality. 

Mr. Gladstone has been blamed for not putting the question of 
Irish Home Rule in the forefront of his 1885 programme; but it 
ought always to be recollected that although as a statesman he may 
have to some extent foreseen the effect of granting an extended fran- 
chise to Ireland, yet, not being a prophet, he could not be certain as 
to the result of the pending elections in that country, and it will be 
conceded that he would have been foolish indeed had he, by prema~ 
turely adopting a Home Rule policy, forestalled and given an impetus 
to a demand which, under less favourable auspices, might never have 
reached dimensions worthy the attention of British statesmen. 
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There isthis difference between the present attitudesof Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain—Mr. Gladstone, before granting an extension 
of the franchise to Ireland, had evidently calculated the probable 
result, and had determined that, having given to Irishmen the power 
of articulate expression, he would not shrink from carrying out the 
policy demanded by them—in other words, he had determined to 
adhere to the ancient Liberal doctrines of “‘ Trust in the people” and 
of “Government of the people by the people;” Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to have trusted the people to the extent of putting it in their 
power to elect representatives of their own way of thinking, but it 
never seems to have occurred to him to speculate on the probable 
result. The one statesman showed foresight, the other foolhardiness ; 
the one acted with his eyes open to future consequences, but the other 
took ‘‘a leap in the dark.” 

Mr. Chamberlain treats the Irish as though they were irrespon- 
sible beings, unable to formulate a demand worthy the attention of 
men of sense; but he forgets that he himself was one of those who 
put the weapon with which they will yet successfully fight him into 
their hands. 

Mr. Gladstone is only acting at the present time as his former 
attitude shows that he all along foresaw he would be obliged to act ; 
but Mr, Chamberlain is acting in a manner which his previous poli- 
tical conduct would not have led one to expect. If he were willing 
to put it in the power of the Irish people to express their desire as to 
how they should be governed, how can he logically defend his present 
attitude of antagonism towards that expressed desire? And if he 
does defend it—even if he successfully defends it—-what becomes of 
his claim to be one of those who believe in the creed of “ Govern- 
ment of the people by the people?” And if his claim to be one of 
that number cannot any longer be sustained, what becomes of his 
Liberalism ? But if Mr. Gladstone be able to demonstrate—as he 
is able—that he and those who follow him believe in, and act up to, 
that maxim, how is it possible for Mr. Chamberlain, or for any other 
of the Unionists, to deny that he is acting in accordance with the 
best traditions of Liberalism ? 

Mr. Chamberlain may point to the result of the last General Election 
as an illustration of the fact that the New Liberalism, as he calls it, 
is not popular with the electors of the United Kingdom, and he may 
even asseverate, if he pleases, that ‘‘ Government of the people by the 
people ” is now being carried out in its best sense. But the Liberal 
party has been in a minority in the country before now; and since 
when has it been its habit to accept judgment as final without making 
at least one other endeavour to reverse that judgment on appeal ? 

The Laberal Unionists may, if they can, demonstrate and prove 
that the granting of Home Rule to Ireland would be a fatal mistake ; 
but in so doing they also demonstrate the rottenness of the founda- 
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tion on which Liberalism both past and present is built. They can- 
not destroy the one and uphold the other. ‘ Government of the 
people by the people” is the guiding star of Liberalism ; but if, in 
the case of Ireland, the Unionists can prove the danger of acceding to 
popular and constitutionally expressed demands, then they demonstrate 
the fallacy which underlies one of the cardinal points of the Liberal 
creed, and thereby make evident that the Liberalism of Bright and 
Cobden, of Gladstone and Russell, is founded on a misconception of 
what is for the best interests of the people of this country. Not 
Mr. Gladstone, but Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, have 
deserted the principles and traditions of the “ Old Liberalism ” ; Mr. 
Gladstone may, in the opinion of Tories and Unionists, be wreng, 
but if he be so, it is only through adhering to the Liberal creed, 
which enjoins on him the necessity of trusting the people, and of 
governing them as they wish to be governed: Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain may, contrary to the opinion of Liberals, be right, 
but if it be so, it is only because they have departed from those 
principles of Liberalism in which every one who calls himself a 
Liberal still believes, 

But although in a minority at the present time, it is as likely as 
not that those who, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion to the con- 
trary, believe themselves to be the true and only Liberals, may find 
themselves in a majority at the next general election, in which event 
the great renegade tells us that the principles of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and not the principles of English Liberalism, will be in the 
ascendant. But, after the occurrence of such an event, will Mr. 
Chamberlain continue to make this assertion? If he does do so, it 
will be significant of the fact that his trust in the people is tempered 
by something more than caution ; it will prove that his belief in the 
efficacy of popular government is sadly shaken, and will demonstrate 
that his estimation of the honesty and good sense of his fellow- 
countrymen has grown smaller by degrees and unbeautifully less. 
He is, of course, at perfect liberty to refuse to acquiesce in the 
wisdom of giving effect to the wishes of the majority; he is free to 
let it be known that his trust in the people does not amount to giving 
them credit for understanding just as well as he does how to steer 
clear of Chicago quicksands; but can he assert these things, and 
still claim to be a better Liberal than those who assert the direct 
contrary ? 

The action of Mr. Gladstone amounts to reposing that degree of 
confidence in the people which is the corollary of having extended 
the franchise to them; Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude only stultifies his 
former willingness to enlarge the electorate: which, then, is adopting 
the more logical course, and which has the better claim to be 
considered a consistent Liberal ? 

The advocacy of a Home Rule policy may be a departure from 
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former Liberal procedure, but if that advocacy be undertaken in 
deference to the wishes of the majority, wherein consists the 
departure from Liberal principle ? 

The Unionist alliance with the Tories, and the refusal of the 
Unionist leaders to pay any attention to the overwhelmingly 
emphatic demands of the Irish people, also constitutes a departure 
from former Liberal procedure, and who, outside of Birmingham, 
will be hardy enough to deny that it also constitutes a departure 
from Liberal principles ? 

Liberal Unionist leaders themselves would at one time appear to 
have been more or less impressed with an uneasy doubt as to the 
compatibility of their action with true Liberal principles, for Lord 
Hartington, when speaking at the banquet given at the Crystal 
Palace in celebration of his return to public life after serious 
illness, said: “When that new departure—i.e., Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Home Rule policy, first took place, the attitude of most of 
us was at first a negative, almost a neutral, attitude. Many of 
us felt that it was impossible for us to be parties to a policy so 
entirely opposed to every pledge we had ever given, to every 
declaration we had ever made, to every act of executive 
government to which we had ever been a party. But we could 
not tell how far it would be in our power to do more than disso- 
ciate ourselves from any personal connection with that policy. 
We could not tell how far our views would be shared by our party 
in the country; and when a few of us met together in 1886 to 
consider what course we should take, I think that many of us 
believed that when that new departure had arrived, the time for 
our retirement from political life had also arrived.” 

But if that new departure was, as Lord Hartington tells us, not 
only a departure from former Liberal procedure, but also from Libera} 
principle, why should he and his co-secessionists have felt any mis- 
givings regarding the measure of support likely to be accorded them 
by Liberal electors throughout the country ? Why should they not 
rather have looked forward with every confidence to obtaining for 
themselves, and drawing away from Mr. Gladstone, the adherence of 
an overwhelming majority of that party whose old-established princi- 
ples were, according to their theory, being speciously undermined by 
the advocates of Home Rule ? 

Lord Hartington tells us that ‘the Liberal Unionist party has 
always existed. Before 1886 we were Liberals and we were 
Unionists.” Lord Derby, proposing at the same banquet the toast of 
‘Our Cause,” asserted that it was ‘‘ a cause for which, only five years 
ago, none of them believed they would ever be called upon to fight.” 

How reconcile the two statements ? 

Was not Liberalism a cause for which, five years ago, Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord Derby, and Mr. Chamberlain fought? And if it be 
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admitted, as admitted it must be, that it was a cause for which they 
fought, and if the cause of Liberal Unionism is a cause for which 
none of them at that time ever expected to be called upon to fight, 
what becomes of Lord Hartington’s assertion that Liberalism and 
Liberal Unionism are one and indivisible? To assert, as Liberal 
Unionists assert, that the great majority of the Liberal party has 
been seduced away from Liberal principles by the personal magnetism 
of asingle great name, is to assert the direct contrary of what past 
experience leads us to believe is probable. The name of Sir Robert 
Peel was in his day and generation one to conjure by, and for long it 
was held in reverence by that Tory party of which he was the 
distinguished leader. But when, in defiance of both Tory procedure 
and principles, he astonished the country by putting himself forward 
as the champion of the Anti-Corn Law movement, was the Tory 
party so far led away by the glamour of his great name as to accord 
him any such measure of support as is in our day being given by the 
Liberal party to Mr. Gladstone? Far from it. 

By the aid of Liberal votes, and by the votes of a small minority 
of his own party, he was indeed enabled to carry through the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws ; but in so doing he forfeited the confidence of the 
great majority of his former supporters, and bade farewell for ever to 
the great position of Prime Minister of England. 

Why? Because he had departed from a vital principle of Toryism. 
“The stupid party ” was not so stupid but that it could discern 
this abandonment of Tory principles; and will the Unionists tell us 
that the Liberal party of to-day is so much more stupid than the 
Tory party of forty years ago that it cannot also detect the throwing 
overboard of principle? Or will they assert that the one party 
possesses a sense of honour and a degree of conscience not shared in 
by the other ? 

Sir Robert Peel—to his eternal honour be it said—drawn away 
from Tory principles by the human sympathy that was in him, 
gravitated unconsciously toward Liberal thought and action; but 
in so doing he betrayed, however nobly, the principles of the party 
of which he was leader. Mr. Gladstone, impelled by a logical 
necessity of Liberalism, departed from former Liberal procedure in 
pursuance of old established Liberal principles. In this there neither 
was, nor can by any fair minded man be held to be, any betrayal 
of party principle; had there been we may rest assured that not 
even the great personal influence of Mr. Gladstone could have 
attracted any considerable number of Liberal electors to his new 
policy, and that not even the unbounded admiration, and almost 
affection, in which he is held would have sufficed to prevent a rally 
of the vast majority of the party to the support of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Liberal party would have resented an abandonment of Liberal 
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principles, just as the Tories resented a departure from Tory prin- 
ciples over forty years ago, nor would they any more than the 
Tories have continued to entrust the destinies of their party into the 
hands of its betrayer. 

The Unionist leaders complain that Liberal electors will at the 
next General Election be asked to vote in favour of a policy the 
details of which neither they, nor those whom they are asked to 
return, fully comprehend. 

But, in 1880, did the average elector, or for the matter of that, 
did Lord Hartington himself, understand the complete details of 
that Equalisation of the Franchise and Redistribution of Seats 
policy to which the Liberal party was pledged and upon the 
expediency of which that election mainly turned. Have the Unionist 
leaders forgotten the old adage that ‘‘ the physician does not prescribe 
until he is called in?” Trust begets trust, and in 1880 the Liberal 
policy of ‘‘ trust in the people” ensured on the part of the people a 
generous confidence in the ability and rectitude of the Liberal 
leaders; nor will the result be otherwise in the future. But with 
lessened trust in the people, and with shaken belief in the expediency 
of popular representation, the Unionist leaders are becoming more 
and more incapable of comprehending that trust ceases to be trust 
when every little detail is exactingly demanded. 

‘Distrust in the people, tempered by fear” is a dangerous road 
for professing Liberals to travel along, for it is a road which leads, 
and in the nature of things cannot but lead, to that Toryism which 
the phrase so happily describes. 

Mr. Chamberlain speaks of Mr. Gladstone as the leader of a 
“ New Liberalism,” as though in formulating his present Irish policy 
he blazoned abroad that which no responsible Liberal leader had 
ever in the past even dared to whisper; but Mr. Chamberlain must 
surely forget the public expressions on Irish policy enunciated many 
years ago by one whose opinion cannot but have weight even in the 
ranks of the Unionist party. We refer tothe late Mr. John Bright, 
who, at a meeting held at Rochdale in November, 1867, to con- 
gratulate Mr. Jacob Bright on his election as Member for Manchester, 
said :—‘‘ There is no thing which any sensible Irishman asks which 
is not what we ought to have given even without asking. It would 
not diminish the power of the kingdom in the least, but would unite 
it and'strengthen it in all its parts, and it would remove from us 
the greatest disgrace probably that has ever in our time, or in recent 
periods, settled upon the character and reputation of England.” And 
again, speaking in Wales, November 8, 1868 :—‘‘ Nothing is more 
plausible, hardly anything more reasonable, than to say to an Irish- 
man, ‘ You cannot be well governed with a Parliament in London 
to which you only send one member out of six who meet there. 
Your 103 members are submerged, or lost, or absorbed in the mass 
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of members for Great Britain, and the Imperial Parliament cares 
nothing for your voice. The persons of whom I am speaking if 
addressing an Irishman would say, ‘ Your first business is to obtain 
a separation from Great Britain and a Parliament in Dublin—no 
one country can be impartially and wisely governed by another 
country.’ This is the plain argument offered to Irishmen, and it 
has in it great force ;” and, later on in the same speech, “ Now, I 
have never said that Irishmen are not at liberty to work for, and, if 
they could accomplish it, to obtain a repeal of the Union. I am 
not now speaking to Irishmen. I am speaking to a meeting com- 
posed of persons residing in and natives of Great Britain. I say 
that we have no right—I am willing to say this anywhere—we.have 
no right whatever to insist upon a union between Great Britain and 
Ireland upon our terms only. We have only a right to insist that 
the United Kingdom shall not be severed if we are willing to do 
full justice to the different nations of which it is composed.” 

This is not “the New Liberalism ;” this is Liberalism at least 
twenty years old, unless, indeed, it be assumed that John Bright 
forfeited his claim to be considered an orthodox Liberal through 
enunciating such sentiments. But this can scarcely be the case, 
because it is not on record’ that the Liberal party—not then com- 
mitted to a Home Rule policy—or his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
demanded an explanation, or even dimly hinted at any deviation on 
his part from established Liberal principles. 

Mr. Bright in these days saw the necessity, even before a majority 
of Irishmen had made the demand, of setting up a Parliament in 
Dublin ; Mr. Gladstone, in our day, when their views are forced on 
his attention by the vast majority of Irishmen, feels it incumbent 
on him, as the leading representative of Liberal principles, to accede 
to Irish demands, and now sees, as John Bright saw twenty years 
ago, that we have no right whatever to insist upon a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland upon our terms only. 

Mr. Gladstone in agreeing to govern the Irish people as they have 
expressed their desire to be governed, is said by the Liberal Unionists 
to have abandoned Liberal principles ; but why was no such assertion 
made against the Liberalism of Mr. Bright when, twenty years ago, 
he forestalled the, as yet, unexpressed desire, and advocated the 
policy now adopted by the Liberal party? Or, to take another 
example, will Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen tell us that Mr. 
Chamberlain was not looked upon as a sound Liberal, when speaking 
at Sheffield January 1, 1874, he said:—‘‘ Home Rule is worthy of 
separate and lengthened discussion. I can only say now, generally, 
that, if Mr. Butt may be considered as a true exponent of the views 
of the Home Rulers, I am in favour of the system he advocates.” 

The Unionists cannot have it both ways. They cannot fairly 
assert that Mr. Gladstone abandoned Liberal principles in the year 
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1886, unless they also allow that Mr. Bright in 1868 forfeited his 
claim to be considered a Liberal, which is what neither they, nor 
any one else, would or could, assert with the smallest chance of 
being believed. 

But Mr. Bright changed his mind, the Unionist who reads these 
extracts will say. Perfectly true. But from what did he change ? 
From convictions arrived at in the days when his Liberalism was at 
its high water mark, in which convictions the Liberal party, led by 
Mr. Gladstone, are at the present time sharers and believers. 

“ But,” the inquiring Unionist will say, ‘how do you account for 
Mr. Bright’s change of front ?” 

It is not, of course, possible for any one individual to watch the 
inward workings of the mind of another, but hazarding a conjecture, 
one might not be far off the mark in assuming that Mr. Bright, who 
had done more, perhaps, for Ireland than any other Liberal states- 
man, grew weary and even disgusted with a question from which, 
like the mythical labyrinth, there seemed no way of escape. Every 
kind of remedy, except the right one, had in vain been tried, nor 
had anything like gratitude been shown by Irishmen for what were, 
after all, honest endeavours on the part of British statesmen. In- 
gratitude is not a quality that calls forth sympathy, nor is it a quality 
that prepossesses the benefactor in favour of the beneficiary, and so, 
perhaps, it can be understood how one, who both by speech and 
action, had done all that one man could do, should at length have 
turned away sick at heart from a people for whom and whose wel- 
fare he had striven so long, only to be rewarded by seeing no signs 
whatever on their part of appreciation for well-meant, though useless, 
attempts at conciliation. In the case of most men, too, increasing 
years beget added fears, and it must be confessed that the conduct. 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party between the years 1880 and 1885, 
was not such as to inspire confidence, or to create in any way a 
favourable impression on the minds of those who could remember a 
time when Irish representatives, led by Mr. Butt, differed no whit 
from other members in their respect for the dignity and traditions 
of the House of Commons. In these troubled years the conduct of 
the Irish members—often accompanied, it is true, by very extenu- 
ating circumstances—was such as to do a positive damage to the 
cause they had so truly at heart, as being calculated to estrange the 
sympathies of even the oldest and best friends whom Ireland pos- 
sessed in the ranks of British Liberalism. 

In the minds of very many Englishmen distrust in her represen- 
tatives begot distrust in the Irish national character, but unjustly so, 
because it must always be remembered that in Ireland, the class 
from whom representatives of the people are ordinarily recruited, had 
either stood aloof from Irish politics, or else thrown themselves and 
all the weight of their influence into a crusade against the aspirations 
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and convictions of their humbler fellow-countrymen. When a man 
cannot procure the best instruments, he contents himself with those 
ready to his hand, and if they do the work properly, it matters not 
to him that they are not in outward appearance everything he could 
have desired—as with a man, so with a nation. 

But, after all, it is idle to speculate on the probable reasons which 
led to Mr. Bright’s changed attitude on the Irish question, when the 
fact remains, and cannot be gainsaid, that the doctrines enunciated, 
and the remedies prescribed, by him in 1868, were spoken and thought 
out at a time when his claim to be called a Liberal was beyond all 
question; doctrines and remedies which coincide in a remarkable 
manner with the present policy of the party, which has, according to 
the Unionist idea, departed from Liberal principles, 

We have shown, then, that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy does not 
transgress, but is rather in strict accordance with, the old Liberal 
maxim of “ Trust in the people,” and that its aim is to carry out 
that system of “ Government of the people by the people,” which is 
the very essence of true, as distinguished from spurious, Liberalism, 
We have also adduced proof of the fact that the Liberalism of Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers cannot correctly, or indeed with any 
justification whatever, be styled a “ New Liberalism,” inasmuch as it 
works towards the perfecting of a policy which was seriously contem- 
plated and publicly advocated more than twenty years ago by a 
leading British statesman, whose Liberalism was not at that time, 
nor on that account, called in question. 

It only remains, then, to make inquiry as to how far the present 
policy of the Liberal party is calculated to secure the “ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” and thereby to conform to yet 
another acknowledged principle of Liberalism. 

No one, we suppose, who looks back on the political events of the 
last ten years will venture to deny that many things have been left 
undone which ought to have been done, primarily through the 
inability of the legislative machine to keep pace with the growing 
demands of the time, and secondarily through the almost incalcu- 
lable waste of time occasioned by the repeated and unduly frequent 
debates on all conceivable subjects connected with every possible 
phase of the Irish question. From the point of view of an English 
or Scottish member this was probably a scandalous state of things ; 
from the standpoint of an Irish Home Ruler it was, no doubt, per- 
fectly legitimate. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
Parnellite members were not justified in resorting to some of the 
methods which they practised, more especially as they could not 
at first claim to be representative of the majority of their country’s 
electorate. But the end has palliated, if, perhaps, it has scarcely 
justified, the means, inasmuch as one of the great English political 
parties has at length deigned to take serious notice of the grievances 
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thus vexatiously and pertinaciously brought forward, and the Irish 
people have signified their approval of these methods by converting 
the loud-voiced minority into an overwhelming and truly representa- 
tive majority. 

But such a result was not attained save at a serious cost. 
Parliament had suffered alike from disregard of its best traditions, 
and from the introduction of methods and manners hitherto happily 
unknown ; the tone of debate had deteriorated, and bitter animosi- 
ties, extending even into private life, had been aroused in the 
breasts of those who, returned to the House of Commons in order 
to seriously deliberate upon and temperately discuss the affairs of 
the nation, were compelled, through the force of circumstances, to 
throw themselves into an unseemly war of words, culminating in 
discreditable scenes with the Irish representatives. But worse even 
than this, worse than the degradation of Parliament, worse than the 
deterioration of debate, was the inevitable delay and detention of 
public business, and consequent injustice inflicted on the British and 
Irish peoples. 

Things had come to a deadlock, and even the introduction of the 
obnoxious and un-English “closure,” was powerless to effect the 
saving of any appreciable amount of time for the transaction of 
public business, partly because the House of Commons contained 
those who were fully determined to obstruct and thwart the policy 
of the Ministry by every means in their power until official notice 
should be taken of their, at that time, premature demands, but 
mainly because the legislative machine had never been constructed to 
cope with so enormous and varied a mass of matter of every sort and 
description. Men were slowly beginning to realise that in devolu- 
tion lay the only chance of arresting the ever-increasing congestion 
of public business; but they hesitated to take so novel and bold a 
departure from the established order of things; and while they 
hesitated the Irish people boldly cut the Gordian knot by demand- 
ing the concession of a Parliament in St. Stephen’s Green to deal 
with affairs entirely and exclusively relating to their country. 

What the granting of such a subordinate Parliament would imply 
must be apparent even to the meanest intelligence. In the first 
place, Parliament would be relieved from the consideration of matters 
exclusively affecting Ireland, and would thereby be enabled to effect 
a very considerable saving of time for its necessary deliberations on 
Imperial and British affairs. In the second place, a still further 
saving of time would be effected through the disappearance—so far, 
at least, as Irish members are concerned—of organised obstruction, 
and the interminable series of queries addressed at question time to 
Ministers regarding the why and the wherefore, the legality or the 
illegality, of each and every act, real or alleged, committed by officials 
for whom the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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might be considered as ultimately responsible. In the third place, 
the Irish question having been settled according to Irish ideas, the 
Parliament at Westminster would. no longer have cause to dread a 
continuance of regrettable scenes and incidents similar to those 
which have within recent years so much contributed to the lessening 
of its dignity, and Ministers, relieved of the almost intolerable burden 
which has so long oppressed British statesmen, would, with more 
time and greater facilities, have better heart and greater inclination 
to grapple with the pressing questions of the day which wait. and, 
mainly on account of the Irish question, have so long waited, for 
satisfactory solution. 

What has been to Great Britain the cost of refusing to accede to 
the demand of Ireland as expressed at the General Election of 1886 ? 

Trish remedial legislation having been all but entirely neglected, 
and coercive legislation having been adopted in order to crush out, 
if that be possible, the Irish national spirit, the Liberal party, acting 
in concert with the Irish Nationalist members, have felt it their duty 
to protest, and protest repeatedly, against a state of things which, if 
long continued, could not but bring the opposing forces in Ireland to 
the very verge of civil war. 

The parrot cry of ‘‘Obstruction” has been raised by the Unionists, 
who loudly assert that such protests in the House of Commons are 
both out of season and out of place—well would it be were they to 
remember the noble saying of Bulwer-Lytton: ‘ For justice all 
place a temple, and all season summer.” 

It is, of course, true that these protests have taken up much 
valuable time ; but the time has not been wasted, far from it. But 
time has, nevertheless, been absorbed to such an extent as seriously 
to interfere with the ordinary course of business ; moreover England’s 
refusal to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas has imposed on 
the country the otherwise unnecessary evil of a Tory Government, 
and it is not from the Tories—perhaps Mr, Chamberlain himself 
would admit as much—that the people of England have been accus- 
tomed to expect or receive progressive and enlightened legislation. 
So long as the people of England, acting in opposition to the con- 
victions of all other sections of the United Kingdom, refuse to admit 
the justice and expediency of acceding to Irish demands, and so long 
as they continue to be deluded by those Unionist prognostications of 
evil which do not at all alarm their more courageous and more sharp- 
witted compatriots, so long must they put up with Government by 
Toryism as the price of their folly, and so long must they continue 
to do without a Liberal Government and an enlightened policy. 
The smallest good of the smallest number is most emphatically the 
net result of four years of Unionist Government, nor could any 
other result have been reasonably anticipated by any one who, at the 
commencement of the struggle, calmly considered the deadlock in 
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public business that must of necessity be produced as a consequence 
of the efforts of the stronger nation to crush out the legitimate 
aspirations of the weaker. Mr. Gladstone has truly said that 
“ Treland blocks the way”; but Ireland has no desire to block the 
way, and is only now compelled to do so through the force of 
circumstances over which she has no control; but remove those cir- 
cumstances, grant her a Parliament to manage her own innumerable 
minor details of local legislation and administration, and it will be 
found that not only will Ireland cease to block the way, but that the 
Imperial Parliament will, in a less space of time than is now required 
to accomplish next door to nothing, amply be able to do justice to 
the internal affairs of Great Britain, besides being enabled to devote 
an amount of time and attention to Imperial questions and affairs, 
such as is not and cannot be given at present. 

And the result ? 

The drawing together in bonds of brotherhood of two great and 
historic nations; the bringing to an end of the strife and misunder- 
standing of years; the contentment and prosperity incidental to the 
facilities given for greater attention to, and more speedy consumma- 
tion of, the requirements peculiar to each ; ‘but, above all, the taking 
of a giant stride in the direction of securing, throughout a kingdom 
more truly united than ever before, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” 

JAMES DovuGLas Hous. 





MIND IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


In my early days the definition of the mental distinction between 
man and the lower animals was characterised by an admirable 
simplicity. Man was governed by reason; animals by instinct. 
Unfortunately, definitions of admirable simplicity are not always 
correct, and with increasing knowledge of the close relationship 
between the bodily frames of man and the lower animals, the ques- 
tion was pressed upon scientific thinkers as to whether the mind of 
man did not also bear a close relationship to mind in the lower 
animals, Perhaps the most important scientific discussion of the 
day is that now being carried on by Mr. Romanes and his opponents ; 
the thesis supported by Mr. Romanes being in brief that the differ- 
ence between the mind of man and that of the lower animals is one of 
degree and not of kind. Mr. Romanes is aided in the discussion by 
the want of unanimity amongst his various opponents. Mr. Mivart 
argues that human intelligence cannot be the same in kind as animal 
intelligence, because the mind of the lowest savage is incomparably 
superior to that of the highest ape. Mr. Wallace argues for the 
same conclusion, on the ground that the intelligence of savages is so 
little removed from that of the higher apes that the fact of their 
brains being proportionately larger must be held to point prospec- 
tively towards the needs of civilised life’ “A brain,” he says, 
‘‘ slightly larger than that of the gorilla would, according to the 
evidence before us, have fully sufficed for the limited develop- 
ment of the savage; and we must, therefore, admit that the large 
brain he actually possesses could never have been developed solely 
by any of the laws of evolution.” Thus the two leading opponents 
of the general school of evolutionists, although agreeing that man 
should be separated from the rest of the animal kingdom on psycho- 
logical grounds, arrive at this conclusion from distinctly opposite 
premises. Professor Quatrefages contributes a third opinion, 
namely, that no clear distinction can be made between man and 
brute in ‘respect to rationality and intellect, and he would draw the 
line at the faculties of religion and morality. Here unquestionably he 
has found a valid distinction between men and brutes. No brute 
exhibits the rudiments of a worship of unseen powers, or of morality 
—if by the latter term we mean sexual morality. But here the 
1 Mental Evolution of Man, p. 16. Romanes. 
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question arises, whether these faculties in the savage are not so 
rudimentary—even if they cannot be proved in some cases to be 
entirely absent—that we may fairly conclude there was a time 
when Miocene, Pliocene, and Post-Glacial man possessed no more 
ideas of religion or sexual morality than the gorilla or chimpanzee 
of our own day. Mr, Tylor, in his epoch-making book, Primitive 
Culture, shows by innumerable examples taken from among savages 
in every part of the world, that the first dawn of ideas with regard 
to the soul, the existence of a future state, and of Powers superior 
to man, came from the appearance of the dead in dreams, which the 
savage naturally imagined to have an objective existence, and from 
the operation of the forces of Nature, sometimes cruel, sometimes 
beneficent, but always capricious and capable of possible propitiation 
by prayer and sacrifice. The mental difference between the African 
savage who trembles at the spirits of his fathers which haunt the 
gloomy forests and who adores a log stuck with red feathers, and 
the lofty conceptions of Isaiah and St. Paul, seems at least as great 
as that between the savage and the dog, which, though it does not 
tremble at dreams, or worship a log of wood,’ shows a deep trust in 
his master, and a devoted love which is almost a religion. Un- 
worthy as the deity too often is of his worshipper, it was happily 
said that “ man is the god of the dog.” 

One point of the greatest importance which Mr. Romanes seeks 
to establish is the existence of a common ground where the minds 
of children up to the age of two, and of the higher animals show 
identity of action. Hitherto it has been assumed that ideas are of 
two kinds, known as “ simple” and “ general,” or “ concrete ” and 
“abstract,” and that whilst brutes are capable of simple ideas, they 
are divided from mankind by a deep gulf through their inability to 
comprehend abstract ideas. Mr. Romanes makes three divisions, 
and he shows that, whereas the workings of the minds of young 
children and animals can be included in the first two, the transition 
to the third division takes place only gradually in the child as he 
acquires a mastery of articulate language. To these three divisions 
he gives various names, but it will make the elucidation of his idea 
clearer if we take only one set and speak of ideas as ‘“‘ simple,” ‘‘ com- 
plex,” and “abstract.” When a child says ‘‘bow-wow” to the 
family dog, he has a simple idea in his mind; when he sees strange 
dogs of various kinds, “ mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound,” and. 
pictures of dogs, and, perhaps, a toy-dog which may have been 
given to him, and he names all these “ bow-wow,” he has un- 
doubtedly a general’ idea of a dog, far beyond the recognition 
of one particular dog. But when the zoologist speaks of the 


1 See Primitive Culture. Chapters on “ Animism.” 
2 Mr. Romanes prefers the term “generic,” as general has been a term applied to 
abstract ideas. : 
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genus dog, or “canis,” he rises to a point where the young 
child and the animal are equally unable to follow him; it is 
an abstract idea of which no definite picture can be formed. 
And even, if with those who habitually think in pictures as 
well as words, a mental picture is present even in speaking of the 
genus canis ; no picture can possibly be formed of the mammalia or 
the vertebrata. They represent ideas of the clearest and most distinct 
kind, yet these ideas exist entirely in our own minds, and would be 
impossible of conception without the aid of articulate language. The 
infant, the untrained deaf-mute, the low savage, and the dog, are alike 
incapable of such abstract ideas. But the line of demarcation is not 
between man and beast, but between the infant and the growing 
child. There is another form of complex or generic idea, where the 
infant classes object by superficial resemblances ; resemblances which, 
to use a French phrase, vous sautent aux yeux, and which have little, 
or possibly nothing, in common with the resemblances we grasp 
through abstract ideas. One of the first words uttered by a baby- 
girl of Mr. Romanes was “star,” and she soon extended its signifi- 
cance to other brightly shining objects, such as candles, gus-lights, 
&c. Compare this complex extension of the idea of “ star,” with the 
meaning which the word conveys to the mind of the astronomer, and 
we shall realise some of the vast differences during complex and 
abstract ideas; between mind in its rudimentary and in its highest 
development. Yet the difference is shown to be one of degree and 
not of kind, because there is no sudden break during the time that 
the child passes from the formation of complex to that of abstract 
ideas. But the higher animals can attain to the formation of 
complex ideas, and although unable to use articulate language, they 
can understand words used by us, and can utter and understand 
many sounds which convey various meanings to their minds, A 
well-bred dog has, as a rule, a great dislike for shabby people, for 
“looped and windowed raggedness ”; those specimens of humanity 
who slink up to back-doors and down area-steps. Such a dog has 
formed the same opinion as the northern farmer, “the poor in a 
loomp is baad,” and he barks furiously at a tattered stranger, whilst 
he will meet a well-dressed visitor with politely wagged tail. Here 
the dog has a complex idea, not only of men in general, but of two 
classes of men, the shabby and the well-dressed ; precisely the clas- 
sification of men by a Belgravian footman. But the dog can go 
further. He has general ideas in his mind of things and actions. 
Say to your terrier, ‘rats,’ when he is out walking with you, and 
he will dig fiercely for imaginary rats. A dog belonging to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury was accustomed to chase pigs for 
amusement, and for some reason this chasing usually took place 
after family prayers. After a time there were no more pigs to be 
‘chased in the flesh, but the dog still chased them in the spirit. 
VoL. 134.—No. 3. 8 
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When the door was opened, and he heard the word “ pigs,” he went 
through the wildest operations of chasing imaginary pigs. Later on, 
the opening of the door was enough, and he would elaborately chase 
his imaginary game without a word being uttered, but always after 
prayers. 

Another curious instance of the power of the dog to form general 
ideas, is shown by the dreadful fear manifested by a small terrier at 
the arrival of three life-sized portraits. He “ barked violently and 
incessantly at them, with tail down and body elongated, sometimes 
bolting under the sofas in the extremity of his fear, and continuing 
barking from there.” Gradually after about an hour’s time he ceased 
to bark, though evidently still very nervous, and for three months 
took no further notice of the pictures. He was then absent from the 
house for seven months, and on his return was at first much startled 
at seeing the pictures; “he rushed at one, barking as he had done on 
the first occasion, but he only gave three or four barks, when he ran 
back to me with the same apologetic manner as when he has barked 
at a well-known friend by mistake.”' In this dog we have exem- 
plified powers of complex thought, for he must have had a generalised 
idea of human beings, before he could be terrified at their portraits, 
—so like, yet so unlike life. After his absence of seven months he 
showed memory, in recollecting after a brief interval of fear, that 
these strange human-looking objects would not hurt him, 

The parrot, though far inferior mentally to the dog, often gives 
decided proof that he understands the right application of words, 
though he no more consciously uses nouns and verbs, as nouns and 
verbs, than an infant or an unlettered peasant does. Mr. Darwin 
relates that a parrot belonging to the father of Admiral Sir J. Sullivan 
invariably called the persons of the household as well as visitors, by 
their names. He said, ‘Good morning” to every one at breakfast, 
and ‘‘ Good night,” to each as they left the room at night, To his 
master he added to his ‘‘ good morning ” a short sentence, never re- 
peated after his master’s death. He scolded another parrot, saying, 
“‘'You naughty Polly!” when the latter was stealing apples from the 
kitchen table. Dr. Wilks, F.R.S., gives some interesting particulars 
with regard to his own parrot, which he carefully observed. He says 
that this bird when alone, uttered a long catalogue of its sayings, 
more especially if it heard talking at a distance, as if wishing to join 
in the conversation, but at other times a particular word or phrase 
only was used when suggested by a person or object. Thus certain 
friends who had addressed the bird frequently by some peculiar ex- 
pression, would always be welcomed by the same words. The coach- 
man she welcomed with “ half-past two,” the time at which the 
carriage was usually ordered. At dinner the parrot had been taught 
to say “give me a bit,” for a choice morsel. This phrase she always 


1 Animal Intelligence, p. 456. Romanes. 
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repeated, but only at dinnertime. Again, being very fond of cheese, 
she easily picked up the word, and always asked for cheese at the end 
of the dinner course, and at no other time. For nuts, she uttered a 
peculiar squeak of her own invention, and the sound was never heard 
except when nuts were in sight. Just in the same way a little child 
will invent a word for some particular thing, and expects every one to 
recognise it as his proper word for it. Mr. Romanes gives many in- 
stances of such words; for instance, ‘‘numby” for food; “ milly,” 
dressing ; “ wasky,” the sea; “nunny,” dress of any kind, etc., etc. 
One of my own children suddenly christened milk as ‘“‘ ningey,” and 
used no other for many months ; and another who was much attached 
to her nurse, yet could not say ‘“‘ nurse,” named the girl “ Wo.” 
The principle of onomatopceia is also carried out by Dr. Wilks’s 
parrot : at the sight of a bottle of wine he imitates the noise made 
by a corkscrew; or on seeing a bottle of water the noise of water 
poured into a tumbler. 

I unfortunately forgot to put down the name of the authority for 
the following anecdote, and should be grateful if any one can tell me 
where it isto be found. It is that of a parrot which was accustomed 
to live in the nursery with the baby, and to take occasional trips into 
the kitchen. One morning that the parrot was in the kitchen, the 
cook had prepared a sucking-pig and set it on the spit to roast. 
The household was soon roused by frantic cries of ‘‘Oh! the poor 
baby. Oh! the poor baby.” The parrot was in the direst dis- 
tress; it had evidently noticed the resemblance a sucking-pig bears 
to a baby, and thought its little human friend was being roasted. 
Parrots and other talking and singing birds, also “learn by heart” 
as a child does; repeating the first words or notes of the sentence or 
tune till they are fixed in the memory, then going on to more words 
or notes till the whole task is completed. And if the lesson is for- 
gotten, as it always is without constant practice, the words and notes 
last acquired are forgotten first. So in adult life, all that remains 
in the memory, of many pages of Homer and Virgil learned by heart, 
are a few lines at the commencement of the Iliad or the Aineid. 

In Stories of my Pets vouched for as true by the cultivated 
authoress, an amusing account is given of a parrot to whom the 
children of the family vainly tried to teach the words, “ Polly wants 
to go to Dover,” a seaside resort they themselves ardently desired to 

visit. The bird would say “ Pol”—and stop short as if trying to 
recollect the sentence ; then another false start of “ Pol,” in a deep 
hoarse voice, and after some consideration “Polly wants”—‘ Polly 
wants ”— Polly wants.” After which in disgust she would give up 
the attempt. Then after an interval she would begin again. “‘ Polly 
wants to go”—“ Polly wants to go;” finally she would emphatically 
add, “‘ Polly wants Do ” But the whole sentence she never 
could learn, and the old aunt on whose feelings the parrot was 
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desired to work, finally took the children to Brighton. This parrot 
having been brought up in France always spoke in French to 
its mistress, making inquiries as to whether and what she had 
had.’ 

I will now pass on to consider the reasoning powers of one of the 
most sagacious of animals, the elephant. The instances of the 
marvellous reasoning powers of this animal are legion, but none have 
impressed me more than the following anecdote of a female elephant. 
Mr. Bingley says,” “In the last war in India a young elephant 
received a violent wound in its head, the pain of which rendered it 
so frantic and ungovernable, that it was impossible to dress the wound. 
The man who had care of the elephant at last hit upon a contrivance 
for securing it. By a few words and signs he gave the mother of 
the animal sufficient apprehension of what was wanted. The sensible 
animal at once seized the young one with her trunk, and held it 
firmly down though groaning with agony, while the surgeon 
completely dressed the wound; and she continued to perform this 
service every day, till the animal was perfectly recovered.” When 
we remember the intense affection of the elephant for her young, and 
the fury with which she will defend it when threatened with danger, 
we cannot be otherwise than deeply impressed with the reasoning 
power, the quick apprehension of words and signs, and the extraordi- 
nary self-control of the mother. Elephants show wonderful patience in 
enduring the most painful operations,which they recognise as intended 
for their benefit—such as deep incisions for tumours, the probing of 
wounds and dropping of nitrate of silver in the eye—and show evident 
signs of gratitude to the operator; whereas, as is well known they feel 
the deepest resentment at even a slight intentional injury, such as the 
prick of a pin. The elephants employed on the Government works in 
Ceylon are said to understand more than eighty words and phrases. 
One wonders, if an elephant which was once wild can show such extra- 
ordinary intelligence, to what extent might the race develop if its 
intelligence could be trained from generation to generation. If 
experiments could be tried from generation to generation with the 
most intelligent of the higher animals, we might get luminous ideas 
as to the development of homo alalus into homo sapiens. The 
researches of Professor Ferrier on the brain, show that the same 
centres (numbered 9 and 10) which are recognised as the special 
seat of articulate speech in man, are centres in the ape for move- 
ments of the lip and tongue as in articulation. This is the region, 
disease of which causes aphasia, and is generally known as Broca’s 
convolution.» In the dog, stimulation of the corresponding region 
(marked 9) is accompanied by opening of the mouth and move- 


1 Stories of my Pets, p. 228. Swan Sonnenschein, London. 
$ 


2 Animal Biography, vol. i. p. 155. 
3 The Functions of the Brain, Ferrier, p, 307. 
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ments of the tongue as well as by the utterance of a loud and 
distinct bark. When we remember that barking is an acquisition 
of the civilised dog, and is used by him to indicate his wants and 
wishes, the significance of this function of brain centre (No. 9) 
cannot well be over-estimated. In the jackal a stimulation of this 
centre induced movements of the tongue and mouth but no bark. In 
the cat, an animal we are accustomed to consider far inferior in 
intelligence to the dog, the stimulations of centre 9 also caused 
opening of the mouth and movements of the tongue, with “‘ frequent 
vocalisation and other expressional actions, such as spitting and 
lashing the tail.” Not only, therefore, has the seat of articulate 
speech been localised in the human brain, but experiments show 
that it corresponds with the centres for the articulation of various 
expressive sounds and movements of the tongue and mouth in the 
higher animals. It has been conjectured, and I venture to think 
very happily, that the complicated movements of the right hand and 
arm of man in his ascent towards civilisation have strengthened the 
left side of the brain,’ which controls the right side of the body. It 
is a well known fact that the use of any organ, or part of an organ, 
directs nerve-force, with an increased blood current and accession of 
power, to the spot. The centres for the movement of the right arm 
are not far from those of speech, and the nourishment of both would 
probably be progressively increased. The expression of his wants 
and wishes would lead to more and more complicated movements of 
the hand and arm; the highly nourished left frontal convolution 
would become increasingly capable of converting inarticulate or half 
articulate cries into true speech. With this most important of all 
acquisitions would come the power of carrying on various works in 
unison, and necessarily a corresponding increase in the varied move- 
ments of hand and arm. It is doubtful, even at this point, if the 
evolving being could be called homo sapiens till he had learned the 
use of fire. With the use of cooked food, the stronger muscular 
attachments for the jaws would be no longer needed, and with the 
weaker and smaller jaw would come increasing space for those 
anterior frontal convolutions concerned with purely intellectual 
functions. This expansion of the frontal portion of the skull, with 
smaller and weaker attachments for the jaws, is a matter of fact and 
not of hypothesis. In the history of evolution, that important 
question is not the amount of specialisation in an organ, but which 
organ is specialised. In the elephant it is the nose and upper lip ; in 
the bat the hand ; in the horse the lower parts of all four limbs; in 
the whale the whole body; in man the brain. The evolution is, to 
to all appearance, not carried to a very much higher point than in 
the brain of the speechless ape, yet that difference whatever its 


1 The centre for articulate speech is situated in the Inferior or Third Frontal Con- 
volution on the left side of the brain. 
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degree, has made man the master of the world. I have had space 
in this article to mention only an insignificant part of the pro- 
foundly interesting researches of Mr. Romanes on the mental 
evolution of man. He seeks, by the examples of young children, 
of deaf-mutes and low savages, and by the witness of consparative 
philology, to show what were the probable beginnings of articulate 
speech. The history of the individual is held by evolutionists to 
typify that of the race, and Mr. Romanes adopts this prin- 
ciple in studying the early attempts at speech of young children. 
Judged by this test, articulate speech would appear to correspond in 
its commencement neither to the “ pooh-pooh,” the interjectional, 
or the “ bow-wow,” the imitative theory. Children, like parrots, 
often name objects or animals from the sounds emitted by them, as 
‘‘ba” fora sheep, and ‘ bow-wow” for a dog. ‘They imitate also 
the sounds made by the human beings around them, whether these 
sounds are monosyllabic like Chinese, or polysynthetic like the 
American languages, and this, of course, is at present the most 
important faculty. They also invent words of their own, totally 
different from any words used by those around them, and these 
words are applied invariably to their original objects. I venture to 
think that in the infancy of our race this must have been the most 
important faculty of the three, and of the highest value in the 
formation of language. It is now undergoing a process of retro- 
grade development ; the child finds a large body of words all ready 
for his use, and soon ceases to invent words of his own. Deaf-mutes 
will also invent words which.are applied invariably to express the 
same idea, as “ ga” for “one,” ‘“schupatter ” for “two,” “ riecke ” 
for “I will not.” They also utter sounds from watching and imi- 
tating the movements of the mouth in eating, and drinking, &c. (as 
‘‘mum ” for eating, “ schipp” for drinking), or of a dog in barking. 
Now if language descended from heaven, ready equipped as Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, deaf-mutes, whose defect arises from the 
inability to hear the words of those around them, and not from 
defect in the organs of speech, should be able at least to speak the 
primitive God-given language. But the facts of the case show that 
language, like every other faculty, has been gradually acquired, and 
has nothing of the mysterious and miraculous about it. 


ALICE BopDINSTON. 





THE GENIUS OF FRANCE. 


WHAT a strange unintelligible nation is modern France ; at once 
the most revolutionary and the most conservative of European 
powers. To her neighbours an ever restless people, who will leave 
nothing alone. The most vital questions, the engine of the consti- 
tution, the law, the very conditions on which society rests, are 
brought under discussion in a manner which seems to the arm-chair 
politicians of surrounding countries very much akin to frivolity. 
The powers that be are in a continual tremor, lest some new depar- 
ture in constitution-mongering, such as would be discussed with 
caution over here in a club, or in a University debating society, 
should be passed through the two Chambers in Paris, and receive 
the Presidential assent. Why should it matter to other countries if it 
had ? The watchfulness which European statesmen keep on French 
affairs is curious—an untiring vigilance notwithstanding the humilia- 
tion of 1870, when France was supposed to be relegated to a 
secondary place in the councils of the nations for some time to 
come, and when the sovereigns of Europe and their supporters 
thought themselves again secure from further trouble. France at 
least having shaken herself free by the downfall, her extraordinary 
recuperative energy has enabled her to take a conspicuous place among 
the nations, and with a now generally admitted strong organisation 
at home, she can uphold the principles of the rights of man for which 
she has struggled since 1789. With renewed vigour once more these 
principles threaten the old structure of society throughout Europe. It 
is because the abstract principles of philosophers become in French 
hands practical and well defined, and therefore find an echo among 
the peoples of other lands that statesmen find it necessary to keep 
such strict watch on France. France has ever stood alone. She has 
ever fearlessly gone ahead in pursuit of some great principle. 
As it has been before so it is now. At one moment checked by a 
coalition, but at the next as powerful as ever, and so the other 
nations must fight or follow. Already Germany must unite with 
Austria and Italy, to stay the progress of her conquered rival. 
What is the reason of this? It is not, we apprehend, so much the 
men that France can put in the field, as that the principles of 
Liberalism, which would at once receive a great impetus were she 
again the leading nation in Europe, are favoured by a large and 
increasing number of people throughout the world. 
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The world is not so much governed by power as by individuality. 
Any special genius will even now, when brute force is again the 
order of the day, make itself felt, and the special genius and 
individuality of a nation will do much to maintain its rank even 
when the number of rifles it can put in the field is deficient. In the 
coming century there will be again five great political Powers, who - 
will look at the affairs of the planet from their special points of view ; 
five nations, who are the five distinctive factors in the tanglements 
of life, for each has a special genius. Of four of these nations—i.c., 
England, Germany, Russia, and the United States, few will probably 
contest the future position; of the fifth, namely France, there is 
question. It is on the ground of her special genius, that we claim 
for her a position in the future. Notwithstanding that her expansion 
is so slow compared with the other four states mentioned, she is a 
united whole, complete in herself, working for her own purposes, and 
relying on herself, as the other four. In no other case is it quite 
the same. The heart of Italy, the only other Power which could 
lay claim to be considered as a distinct member in the present system, 
beats at Berlin. That country has voluntarily subordinated itself to 
its stronger ally in the hope of getting something out of a general 
European scrimmage ; its action is controlled by a foreign leader, 
and so, with Austria under the hegemony cf Germany, only swells 
the power of the House of Hohenzollern, one factor in the system we 
are considering. Sir Charles Dilke has said that the twentieth cen- 
tury would see only three nations, Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States. But the twentieth century is upon us, and the 
tendencies of change seem to us to be on other lines. Is it not 
almost a more pertinent question to ask, whether in another 
hundred years, a State, according as we understand the term, will 
exist at all. The five factors, that is to say, the five geniuses may 
still predominate future progress, though the bayonets and other 
butcher’s-shop paraphernalia be no longer there. In this sense 
France has again taken her place. Her isolation politically is not 
more complete now than it has ever been. Her history for the last 
thousand years has been a struggle for life against repeated hostile 
combinations. Philip Augustus ruled over only a small part”of what 
is now France when he conquered at Bouvines. ‘The hostile popu- 
lation arrayed under the leadership of the Emperor Charles V., 
far exceeded that from which Francis I. could draw his warriors. 
And so again of the wars of Louis XIV., of the early years of the 
great Revolution, and of Napoleon the Great. But in each case 
something providential occurred to prevent French annihilation. In 
the first case the struggle in England of the Barons and King John 
made further prosecution of the war in conjunction with Otho of 
Germany impossible. Against Henry V. and the Duke of Burgundy 
arose a Joan of Arc. Charles V.’s plans were frustrated by the out- 
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break of Protestantism. Those of the Allies under Eugene and 
Marlborough by party squabbles in England. And in 1815 and 
1875, France was saved by the magnanimity of Russia. How was it 
possible to wage war like this continually, one against somany. The 
answer seems to us to be that the conflict was not so much between 
State and State as between ideas; Europe takes one standpoint, 
France takes another. That of Europe is based on tradition, that 
of France on the probabilities of the future. A good instance 
illustrating this is the action of Philip the Fair as regards Pope 
Boniface VIII. In the zenith of the Papal power, Philip shocks all 
Europe nearly two centuries before the birth of Luther, by publicly 
consigning a Papal Bull to the flames. An article in the Nowvelle 
Revue for July 1, 1890, titled, ‘Dans quel Pays la Réforme a-t-elle 
prit naissance,” shows how the real cradle of Protestantism was 
France not Germany. The Albigenses might be suppressed by 
means of the sword and the faggot, and dispersed over Europe, but 
only to carry their ideas of freedom far and wide, to be resuscitated, 
clothed and disseminated with fresh vigour, in England by Wycliffe, 
and in Germany by Huss and by Luther. It was the natural wish - 
for freedom inherent in man asserting itself—struggling against 
arbitrary power then possessed by the Pope. ‘The Pope muddled 
up a spiritual authority which he might have, with a secular authority 
which he certainly had not. Anyhow our point is, the life of 
France then as now is the negation of the standpoint from which 
the rest of Europe—generally under the leadership of the represen- 
tative of Germany—views the progress of society 

But we are wandering rather wide of the mark. We were imagin- 
ing five great factors in the tanglements of the twentieth century— 
the United States, England, Germany, Russia, and France. The 
question was whether the last named country was to be included at 
all. Against the lack of physical force resulting from a stationary 
population, we place the fecundity of idea. Anything emanating 
from our neighbours the other side of the Channel, may be better 
or may be worse than from other parts, but it is always quite 
particular. Whether it be an article on ethics, an architectural plan, 
or a cooking range, it is quite clear where it comes from ; moreover, 
a new idea, a school of art or of thought, which is once stamped 
with the French genius, finds an echo in foreign lands and exercises 
an influence quite out of proportion to the position in the world held 
by the nation whence it has come. Geographical position may in 
some measure account for this, but that the genius of the French is 
one factor in the tanglements of our present society, does so, we 
think, to a much greater degree. The strength of the Republic 
now is that it is the chief exponent of the Liberalism (our Tory 
friends would like us to call it Radicalism perhaps) first put into 
practice, awkwardly and crudely no doubt, in 1789, and which at 
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once found an echo in all lands. This Liberalism could not be 
crushed by a battle of Waterloo, any more than the longing for 
moral reform by an Albigensean crusade. A few years again of 
arbitrary rule, the classes—+.e., mediocrity, again held all the public 
offices and reins of government, and the poor world was so terribly 
bored that an explosion was soon necessary before it could regain 
its right mind. A century later, France, having shaken herself 
free of the Napoleonic curse, finds herself again a Republic, and with 
a great mission, a great raison d’étre—to uphold the philosophy of 
1789, which has made progress during the interval. As she rises, 
her victorious rival sinks. What are becoming of the principles 
re-inaugurated by Germany in 1870? Radicalism, as we know it 
and love it, received a severe shock in that year. Paris was in the 
hands of a despot truly, but it was only a despotism on sufferance— 
not intended to last much longer, at least by the people who suffered 
it to exist. The spirit of Liberalism was rising in those years 
immediately preceding the catastrophe, and while it taught Napoleon: 
—a man determined there should be a Napoleonic France or no 
France at all—that his only safety lay in a fresh war, it also taught 
the directors of German policy, that the greatest blow which could 
be given to modern Liberalism would be the complete prostration of 
their hereditary enemy. But twenty years have scarcely elapsed since 
the triumphal coronation of the Emperor William, the exponent of 
the monarchical principle, in the palace of Louis XIV., and his 
grandson sees the necessity of abandoning the cause for which 
he fought and won. 

It will be of interest here to examine the position of another 
factor in the world’s future—namely, ourown country. Is England 
likely to adhere to its old traditions, or to take a new departure ? 
Is the England of to-day in the least like the England of yesterday ? 
We should answer in the negative. We really, when we come to 
think of it, have only just emancipated ourselves. We have boasted 
about our freedom from time immemorial. It seems to us to have 
been a somewhat bogus freedom. Much indeed still remains to be 
done for its perfection, but such as it exists, it is only of yesterday. 
The squire and magistrate were as autocratic and tyrannical a cen- 
tury ago in an English village as the intendant in a French one, 
and more ignorant. The government of the great Whig families 
was no more in touch with the masses of the people in Great Britain 
than that of Louis XV. was in touch with the people of France, 
True, the English working man was not overtaxed, oppressed, and 
scorned as his French neighbour. In that narrow sense he was free. 
But with freedom in its proper sense he had nothing todo. The 
rights of citizenship were not his. The destinies of his country 
were settled over his head by a House of Lords and a corrupt House 
of Commons, in which, having no vote, he had no representative. 
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He could not then be called a free man. It is only yesterday our 
people have taken their own and their country’s destinies into their 
own hands. And what use have they made of their newly-acquired 
power? So far as we can see, to reversing the policy of ancient 
tradition. It was no use until now, say the Irish members of the 
House of Commons, urging the claims of “ Poor Ireland,” for the 
English people had no power, and those who held the power in those 
days had special reasons of their own which caused them to turn a 
deaf ear to all our entreaties. They urge their claims now again 
with renewed energy, for they are addressing those who will do 
them justice. ‘The British Democracy is now beginning to feel its 
strength. It has been educated politically, and cannot, as in gone- 
by days, be easily gulled by the interested few. The repression 
exercised so long at the instance of the classes in Ireland it will no 
longer allow, and the same feeling which now actuates it in regard to 
Irish affairs may influence its action in regard to all other affairs, 
whether home or foreign. -We shall hope then in the near future to 
see the reign of justice succeed to that of private and class interest. 
Our genius will have more influence on the world’s future development 
than our ironclads, and with the rapid advance of Liberalism our point 
of view must get further from that taken by Germany, and nearer to 
that taken by France. It is not a question of forms of constitution, or 
even of race. It is whether the masses of the people have or have not 
the real power. Where public opinion is supreme the bayonets become 
less needful. It is the rulers of the people, professional squabblers, 
who wage war; the demos is peaceable enough. Our two stand- 
points (those of England and Germany) are not as yet so divergent 
but that we can still act together. But this system of physical 
force, of might is right, re-inaugurated by the ex-German Chan- 
cellor, becomes harder and harder to reconcile with our new ideas 
of justice. It is possible, then, that in European questions we shall 
modify our views as a nation, as we have done in governing the 
Sister Isle. 

This movement of public opinion has been exemplified recently. 
The position our Tory officials forced us to take up as regards the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889 disclosed at least an apparent harmony 
between French ideas and those of the Opposition in this country. 
Many Englishmen were pleased because their favourite statesman 
went himself to represent them in the French capital, and show our 
sympathy for the progress France has made since her fatal war. 
But this sympathy of our people with France is not new. We are 
convinced that the utterances of Fox, on learning that the Bastille 
had been destroyed, were shared by the vast majority of the masses 
in this country, But they were powerless then. They were ignorant, 
they were credulous, and the Tory party then, as they have lately 
shown themselves to be, were masters in the art of calumny. The 
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nation thus allowed itself to be drawn into a position which made 
war inevitable, and to fight against principles with which we were 
naturally in sympathy. We have no hesitation in saying we regret 
the part this country played in joining the coalition then formed 
(1790) against France. It is interesting to note various human 
causes not generally put forth by historians with much vigour, though 
they had something to do with what we must callthe anomaly. We 
have already enumerated several epochs in the history of France, 
when the combinations arrayed against her seemed so strong that 
her life as a nation was on the verge of being brought to a close. In 
each case something untoward occurred which prevented further con- 
certed action on the part of her enemies. The first years of the 
Great Revolution found her so thoroughly disorganised—in fact, a 
prey to such terrible internal convulsions—that the moment seemed 
opportune for the surrounding States to carry out those plans which 
had been baulked so many times before. Whatever other grave and 
deep reasons historians may allege as at the bottom of the earlier 
revolutionary struggles, we shall always believe that the apparently 
easy conquest and rich plunder France offered was no insignificant 
incentive to the European concert. The niggardly spirit and self- 
interested motive which has so generally characterised the political 
action of that section of the Teutonic family over whom the Kaisers 
of the Holy Roman Empire presided—that spirit of hypocrisy sym- 
belised by Charles V., who would work, not for himself, but for the 
good of the Catholic church and the Papacy, while his lieutenant was 
engaged in driving the representative of St. Peter from his capital, 
and sacking and plundering the city, and allowing his soldiers to per- 
petrate the most horrible cruelties on every human being who fell 
into their power—that same spirit is easily traced beneath the highly 
plausible motives which brought about a war only to replace 
Louis XVI. on his throne. To replace a Bourbon king on the throne 
of France indeed—the family whose aggressions had been the 
dread of Europe since Louis XIV., and against whose power it 
had consistently combatted! Our own course is not so obvious. We 
believe our people were in sympathy at first with the French ; but we 
were not pleased with the French. Thisis explainable. True, there 
was an ancient rivalry: Mrs. Markham would say so herself; but 
more recently England had, with the help of Frederic the Great, 
humiliated France, and stripped her of her colonial possessions. 
France had had her revenge by playing so important a part in the 
War of American Independence. She had so far struck the last 
blow, and England was in a bad temper. It was therefore possible 
for those interested in the war to fan the feeling of irritation into 
flame. The immediate results of our siding with the illiberal Powers 
might have been foreseen. Had the French, and especially the people 
of Paris and the large provincial towns, been left to work out their 
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Revolution in peace, much of its most hideous phase might have been 
averted. The anger, the fury, the terror caused by the sudden 
invasion, drove people to despair, to suspicion of every one and 
everything, and hence the excesses of the year 93. But worse 
than this was to come. The coalition was maintained by our energy 
and our money, and the ever pressing danger on the frontiers 
drove the French people to give themselves over blindfold into 
the hands of their most capable general. Ths Allies were the 
making of Napoleon, for the success of whose designs war was a 
necessity. Napoleon once an emperor became a vulgar tyrant, fight- 
ing only for himself. His fall was therefore a foregone conclusion. 
At that moment the laudatory motives of the commencement of the 
war on the part of those who fought to uphold the monarchical 
principle, and to reinstate poor Louis XVI., became manifest. It 
required a strong moderating influence to prevent the greedy German 
states tearing limb from limb that France for whose welfare they had 
for a quarter of a century disinterestedly shed their blood and spent 
their treasure. Liberalism, however, was checked for a time. It had 
received a blow, from which it took some years to recover. It rose 
again with renewed vigour in 1848, and the events of that year showed 
how much it had grown throughout Europe. But it was still too 
soon; the coup d’état quickly followed, and that tyranny ended in a 
Sedan as the other in a Waterloo. And those crushing defeats, 
though they terminated in each case the eareers of two grasping, 
selfish’ men, each gave a blow to the new ideas of freedom, by giving 
over to Germany the supremacy of Europe. Neither defeat was 
final. Now, again, the principles of the vanquished nation are 
gaining ground day by day, while those of the victors are sinking as 
rapidly. 

It is thus that we see a future for the genius of France, and give 
her a place among the great Powers of coming times. Before closing 
these brief remarks, we should like to touch on her capabilities of 
expanding into a world-state. 

The French are nota colonising people has been so often repeated, 
that many Frenchmen have at last taken to believing it themselves. 
That France is not so great a colonising power as Great Britain is 
certainly true ; but to say that she is not a colonising power at all 
seems to us equally fallacious. It is a conclusion which has been 
arrived at of late years, since the failure of the French older colonies, 
altogether without due appreciation for the reasons which brought 
about that failure. It is a conclusion which might have been 
arrived at almost equally about England during the years succeeding 
the declaration of American Independence, for our other colonies 
proper were in too incipient a state to give us much glory, and our 
Indian empire was not yet of much importance. Moreover, the 
rapid influx into the United States from all the nations of Europe 
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made it doubtful whether the English would ultimately predominate 
in that part of the new world. Again a cursory glance backward 
may throw some light upon the subject. Adam Smith testified to 
the prosperity of the French sugar-producing colonies in the West 
Indies, and attributes their success to their superiority in the 
management of their slave population over our own. Indeed it was 
a question throughout the eighteenth century whether our influence 
or the French would ultimately prevail in North America. Mr. 
Lecky, speaking of the Conquest of Canada, says:' “ The progress 
of the French power had been so rapid, and its organisation so 
skilful, that it had been steadily encroaching on its rivals.” But the 
French colonies were of more recent date, and had consequently had 
less time to develop than the English ; while our settlements date back 
to James I. and even Elizabeth, those of France were the outcome 
of the policy of Colbert. Therefore, Montcalm had a much smaller 
population from which to draw his soldiers than Wolfe. Mr. Lecky, 
who speaks with admiration of the pluck and perseverance and skill 
with which the French disputed every inch of Canadian territory, 
says it was impossible for them to furnish an army of more than 
20,000 men to struggle against the 50,000 troops General Wolfe 
had under his command. Even after these years, the part of 
the Dominion we originally conquered still remains French, and 
vastly increased in numbers. Again, in reference to our conquest of 
India, Professor Seeley, in his Expansion of England, quotes a 
passage from Mill saying that it was France who taught us the only 
way such a conquest could be made. It was the French leaders who 
made the discovery that Indians had no feeling of nationality, and 
could easily be made to fight one against another. The passage 
quoted from Mill, lays down: “‘ The two important discoveries for 
conquering India were: first, the weakness of native armies against 
European discipline ; secondly, the facility of imparting that dis- 
cipline to natives in European service.” He adds: ‘ Both discoveries 
were made by the French.” Professor Seeley seems rather to think 
it necessary to search for causes in political events to explain the 
subsequent failure of French colonisation than its early success. He 
searches for these causes not in any inherent defect of character for 
founding settlements, but in the sequence of European affairs. 
“‘ France,” he says, ‘‘ had too many irons in the fire” ; while she was 
founding a colonial empire, she was at the same time playing an 
energetic and warlike part in European politics. This was in some 
measure accounted for by her aggressive nature. It was partly her 
geographical position placed in the very midst of hostile States. 
It was really the inevitable struggle which had been going on for a 
thousand years, and which we have already discussed in these pages. 
Lord Chatham said he would conquer America in Germany, by 


1 History of Highteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 495. 
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subsidising Frederic the Great. While the tanglements of European 
affairs were getting more and more difficult of solution, it was 
possible for England situated as she was, isolated from the neighbour- 
ing States, to play a policy of her own. So long as the powers of 
Europe were occupied in war, there was nothing to hinder our 
expansion. It is sufficient reason equally for the failure of the one 
nation and the success of the other. 

There is still another aspect of the question. France, unlike the 
other colonising nations of Europe, such as Spain or Holland, when 
stripped of her settlements, did not give up the idea of colonial 
expansion as a bad job, but instantly set about founding new ones. 
Thus we see her again, occupying or protecting such large tracts of 
land as Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, Annam, Tonquin, and Senegambia, 
and having a subject population of more than 30,000,000 of souls. 
More than this, the recent discussions and treaties parcelling out the 
African Continent have disclosed to the world a settled French policy, 
which has existed for years—years before any other people thought 
of doing much in that part of the ,world—of founding a great 
African empire to make up for the dream of Indian dominion which 
had proved vain. 

Again, we shall be confronted with popular opinion, which is 
nothing more than popular. prejudice—prejudice which is based on 
the most superficial view of history, and of the modern progress of 
society. Algeria, we are told, like all other French colonies, has 
been, and must be, a total failure. But Algeria has not been French 

-yet for even one century. How then can you tell whether it will 
prove a successful colony or not? All such great enterprises are 
attended with many difficulties and many checks in their first stages. 
They require constant protection, constant small wars with indigenous 
tribes which cost much money, much blood, and much patience. 
But not until several generations have passed away does the colony 
attain to any degree of maturity—I mean of strength of population, 
of self-dependence. Nor is it reasonable when you consider the 
length of the life of a nation that it should be otherwise. Algeria 
has been passing through the childhood stage, she is barely out of 
it yet, but to us she shows signs already of great promise. 

The next contention we shall have to deal with is the grand 
contention, the great and crushing argument of those who think 
the French a deteriorating and decadent people. The population is 
sertainly increasing at a very slow rate compared with the English, 
the German, or the Italian. It is argued, therefore, that the country 
is in itself big enough for its inhabitants, that new outlets are not 
necessary to relieve the mother country of its surplus numbers. 
We are inclined to take an opposite view. It is only in France 
itself where the people do not increase fast, not in the colonies. 
Algeria shows a large increase in numbers. The French population 
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in Canada has never ceased augmenting. We should attribute that 
stagnation in the mother country rather to the want of sufficient 
outlets. If the land will only bear a certain number of inhabitants 
per square mile, and that amount is doubled ; it can only result in 
wide-spread misery resulting in the deterioration of the whole race. 
If a father has sufficient means only to keep three children in health, 
and nature favours him with six, the whole six will suffer. Fresh 
outlets then must be made for the surplus numbers or the whole race 
will be ruined. France, stripped of her older possessions and not yet 
having acquired any extensive new ones, was left in that unfor- 
tunate predicament, either to keep the increase of her numbers 
under control, or to bring them up in misery. She chose the 
- former alternative. Once she has acquired a large sphere of 
interest in Africa, to give sufficient outlet for the development of 
her people we do not see why this stagnation should last any 
longer. 

We will conclude these pages with but one remark, which seems 
to us to be of paramount importance, on her geographical position 
among the nations. At one time France lay, so to speak, in the 
centre of civilisation. Latterly since the opening of the St. Gothard 
tunnel and the South Eastern railways of Europe the geographical 
position has been becoming of less and less importance, the route 
from America through Europe to Asia has been steadily changing 
its course in a more easterly direction, and the movement of the 
world tended to miss out France, taking a line from America, through 
England, to Antwerp and Hamburg, and thence through Germany, 
Austria, and Italy to the east. But this isagain about to be modified. 
With the rush of civilisation into the Dark Continent’ France imme- 
diately regains her central position both for herself in Europe and 
for her possessions in Africa. 

It is for the reasons emunerated above that we venture to hope 
for a future, and in the twentieth century for a highly important 
position in the world for our French neighbours. We say we hope 
this may be the case, for we firmly believe in the necessity of the 
existence of a France to aid in the development and progress of 
mankind. We have written this after conversation with French- 
men, and we have avowedly written it from a French point of 
view—feeling that some good may be done and some truth arrived 
at when a foreign people are under discussion by disembarrassing 
oneself of national feeling for the time being and trying to see 
things as they see them. We have a further object. We think 
our own rulers are, perhaps, inclined to take a slightly too contemp- 
tuous view of the power of our neighbours by which they might 
get into serious difficulties in the future. Already a passive alliance 
exists between France and Russia. But we are further struggling 
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with the United States. Washington may have recommended his 
country to keep clear of European affairs. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for her to do so. Let us then make the best use of 
that wisdom and political capacity for which we have so long held 
a high reputation, lest we should in the dim future be confronted 
with another and a stronger triple alliance, consisting of France, 
Russia, and the United States. 
BERNARD C, DE LISLE. 
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OVER-EDUCATION. 


THE scholastic world has just been celebrating its annual triumph. 
July is the sacred month of the schoolmaster, when parents and 
guardians come down for the speeches, and the honours-list of the 
past year is read aloud amidst the applause of delighted fathers and 
admiring sisters. Then the head boy recites the Latin essay, or the 
English poem, and returns to his study, laden with the numerous 
volumes of Grote’s History of Greece or Mommsen’s History of Rome, 
bound in tree-calf, and emblazoned with the arms of the school. A 
Cabinet Minister, or an Under-Secretary of State, or, if the school be 
small, a Colonial Governor or a Colonial Bishop, delivers an address 
upon the blessings of education, prophesies a brilliant career for the 
lucky prize-winners, and urges their less fortunate fellows to follow 
their example. But this year the academic triumph has been enhanced 
by the success of one young lady at Cambridge, and another young 
lady in Paris. Educational enthusiasm has reached fever-heat, and 
even the London daily papers, with but few exceptions, were carried 
away by the momentary excitement of Miss Fawcett’s victory in the 
Mathematical Tripos. Some, with curious logic, demanded the 
immediate extension of the franchise to women, because one woman 
had almost squared the circle ;,others foretold the downfall of the 
stronger sex; but all hailed the event as a striking example of the 
growth and development of higher education. 

Now that the blare of the trumpets has ceased, while the world 
of schoolmasters and scholars is keeping holiday, it may perhaps be 
permitted us to inquire whether this much belauded education is 
really such an advantage as it is assumed to be. In plain words, 
are we not over-educating the rising generation? Is not our 
education, from the Board School to the University, far too theo- 
retical, and are its practical results at all proportionate to the 
enormous cost which it entails upon the community? The decree 
has gone forth that the whole world shall be examined, from the 
child at the Board School to the young man and young woman at 
the University. It is rare to find a family in which no one has been 
plucked and no one has wona prize. But we venture to contend 
that our system of instruction is based upon an imperfect knowledge. 
of actual life, and that its aims are mistaken. Its chief fault, 
according to our view, is that its sole and exclusive object is to 
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cultivate the mind, and that it has been framed without the slightest 
regard to that great hereafter of school-life, the world of facts and 
realities. As Milton saw two centuries ago, the real aim of 
education should be to enable a man to discharge his duties as a 
citizen and his duties as a man. Assuredly it is the first duty of 
a man to support himself, and. it is the first duty of a citizen to 
take an interest in public affairs. But our education fits us for 
neither the one nor the other. It is in spite of culture that men 
become prosperous; it is in spite of culture that they become 
politicians. 

In foreign countries, where higher education is of longer standing 
than in England, this truth has gradually become apparent to the 
most thoughtful statesmen. In Germany, which is the ensample to 
Oxford of all true scholarship and good education, it has been dis- 
covered that the existence of a large Gelehrtenproletariat, or educated 
rabble, is a grave danger to the State.’ Year by year Heidelberg 
and Bonn pour forth a number of graduates for whom there is no 
employment, even in a country where official posts are so plentiful 
that the ordinary traveller imagines that all Germans are either 
officials or professors. What- then becomes of these young men of 
high education and great promise? They go to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed who have nothing in the world but their education, 
and who are more dangerous to society than their ignorant fellows, 
because they are more discontented. It is from them that the Social 
Democrats draw their recruits; it is they who have helped to give 
Herr Bebel his thirty-six supporters in the present Reichstag. And 
if they have not the courage to be revolutionaries, they earn a 
pittance by the performance of the most menial duties, or emigrate 
to England, where they are not required. In Russia, as every one 
knows, the Nihilists are men of the highest education ; and Prince 
Bismarck has recently told the readers of the Daily Telegraph that 
he has met linkmen in St. Petersburg who have “enjoyed” an 
University education. And the same statesman is of opinion that 
over-education is the chief cause of social evils in his own country. 
Let Englishmen take warning ere it be too late. 

The plain fact is, that higher education in England prepares a 
man for nothing but educating others, who in their turn educate 
somebody else. Here we have the educational argument in a circle. 
If it be asked, What becomes of the senior classics and the senior 
wranglers, the prizemen and the honoursmen ? the answer is, that 
they become schoolmasters. Now it seems an extraordinary idea 
that the best men of their generation, and in theory at least 
the first-class men are the best men of their generation at college, 


1 If any one would pursue this subject farther, let him read Herr Frank Justi’s 
able and brilliant article, ‘“‘ Die Frage des Gelehrtenproletariats,” in the June number 
of Unsere Zeit. 
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should devote their energies to the task of producing more first-class 
men, instead of using their education as a stepping-stone to the pro- 
fessions or to business. But the reason is not far to seek. The 
knowledge gained at Universities is of no value for the bar or the 
counting-house, and if a graduate has no means of subsistence he 
has only one refuge, and that is the schoolmaster’s desk. For we 
presume no one will pretend that an unrivalled acquaintance with 
criminal procedure at Rome will enable a man to defend prisoners 
at the Old Bailey, or that a perfect familiarity with the structure of 
the Greek trireme will be a recommendation before the judgment-seat 
of Mr. Justice Butt. And that is the kind of information acquired at 
college. In fact, the Universities rather pride themselves upon their 
inability to teach what is useful, with the result that their graduates, 
unless they have money, have to teach what they have been taught. 

Now this is the real root of the evil. It is just because our 
schoolmasters know so little of life that our education is so unprac- 
tical. On points of education we are apt to consult those who are 
engaged in teaching and nobody else. Now there cannot be a 
greater mistake. It may seem a paradox, but for all that it is 
perfectly true, that-the schoolmaster is the worst possible judge of 
what education should really be. If we want information about law 
we go to the family solicitor, and we are right; if we have an attack 
of indigestion we consult the family doctor, and we are right again. 
But if we wish to know how our sons are to be educated we ask the 
schoolmaster, and we are wrong. For the object of education being, 
as we have said, to prepare boys and young men for the battle of 
life, and not to make them, great scholars, the person who knows 
least about education is the person who has had least experience of 
life. Now observe the evolution of the schoolmaster. At eighteen 
or nineteen, by close study of books, he has become the head of his 
school and wins a scholarship at the University; for three or four 
more years he goes on studying books until he takes his degree, when 
without an instant’s delay he goes back to school and is considered 
fully qualified to teach a class. And so he would be if the sole 
object of education were to impart knowledge of books or to cultivate 
the mind. We do not doubt for a moment the literary ability or 
the scholastic attainments of our schoolmasters. But these qualities 
are much less important than a knowledge of the world. A man 
who has matriculated in Fleet Street, or graduated in Mincing Lane, 
would be a far better teacher than one of the prize-oxen of the 
University who has fed upon the husks of the classics or the mathe- 
matics from thirteen to twenty-three. Such a man has never been 
brought face to face with actualities; he has never known how 
fearfully hard is the struggle for existence. He may have read of 
these things in books, but, as we all know, second-hand knowledge 
acquired from books is very different from knowledge acquired at 









first-hand in the school of life. 
street,” knows far more about education than many a headmaster. 
And further, it is only human nature that schoolmasters should be 
conservative, and should oppose any change in the subjects or the 
methods of instruction. They have expended their mental capital 
in purchasing certain wares which are nowadays rather old-fashioned. 
It is clearly their interest to prevent the importation of more modern 
goods, lest they be left without customers at a time when it is too 
late for them to unlearn what they have learnt. It is not therefore 
surprising that our education is so antiquated, or that schoolmasters 
who are only schoolboys should produce schoolboys who will be only 
schoolmasters. , 

It is clear therefore that a graduate who has education but no 
means, can only become a schoolmaster. But it is not at all 
certain that higher education is an advantage even to those who 
have a sufficient income to support them while they are preparing 
for a profession. On the contrary, we are inclined to think that 
an University training is a positive disadvantage even to those who 
can really afford it. It has long been the custom in this country to 
regard the University as the peculiar avenue to the bar. That may 
have been the case in the days of Lord Eldon, but it is certainly 
not so now. It is a very striking fact that the most eminent 
living advocates are not University men. Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Henry James, and Sir Edward Clarke owe nothing to either Oxford 
or Cambridge, while many of our ablest judges were privately 
educated or graduated at London, where the curriculum is less 
lengthy and more practical than at either of the older Universities. 
The men who get into practice rapidly are those who have been in 
a bank or a solicitor’s office in the City, and who bring business 
experience and a large connection with them to the bar. But the 
graduate of two or three and twenty knows nothing of business, 
has come rarely into contact with business men, and at the best 
has only acquired at the University the habit of getting up a subject 
with rapidity, which is of far less value than business experience 
or an influential clientele. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
legal erudition or Ciceronian eloquence is nowadays necessary to 
forensic success. Advocates no longer garble their speeches with 
extracts from the classics, or, like Lord Brougham, read over a 
page of Demosthenes before addressing a jury. In fact, culture is 
rather in the way of a barrister, for, unless he have great influence, 
he must, 'at the commencement of his career, depend upon the good 
services of the lower class of attorneys, who do not like their 
protégés to be much superior to themselves. It is no doubt 
true that culture is an ornament to a man when he is once success- 
ful, but we should think any of our friends exceedingly foolish if 
he spent all his income in decorating his house while he left nething 
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for the butcher, the baker, and the grocer. And as success at the 
bar is more difficult at present than at any previous time, it is very 
imprudent to waste time in acquiring what is after all a mere luxury. 
One of the most eminent living lawyers remarked very recently that 
he thought an University training quite useless for the legal pro- 
fession. And in this he is supported by a very distinguished 
Oxford lecturer, who used to tell his class with admirable candour 
that the University unfitted men for everything but the “ higher 
life.” And the “higher life” we may define as the possession of 
private means, to be endowed by a college, or to be kept by one’s 
relations. 

And now let us look for a moment at the early training of men 
who have been really successful, who have influenced the fate of 
nations, or have done incalculable good to their fellow-men in a 
humbler sphere. The greatest diplomatist of our time was a self- 
taught man. Prince Bismarck was indeed at an University, but he 
never attended a single lecture, and was totally unable to compose 
with elegance in a useless language. But when he retired to the 
management of his estates, he gave up his nights to the study of 
history. The lessons of the past appealed to him with all the more 
force because he was engaged in active life at the same time, and he 
read in the spirit of a statesman, not of a scholar. The mind of the 
man who was to unite his country and alter the boundaries of Europe 
was not cabined and confined within the narrow limits of subjects 
prescribed by some donling for examination, but he read wheresoever 
he listed. His successor was unable to translate a page of Tacitus 
when at school, and in our own country Bright and Cobden were but 
poor scholars. At the present moment, the leading men in the House 
of Commons are not those who have won most prizes at school and 
college. Mr. Gladstone is really no exception, for he belongs to the 
generation before the Reform Bill, and he will probably be the last 
of the scholarly Prime Ministers. Men like Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Ritvhie, Mr. H. H. Fowler, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. W. H. Smith 
studied at no University; while Mr. Parnell, who has made a good 
deal of modern history, left Cambridge without taking a degree ; and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the best informed men in the country, has 
educated himself. In commercial life the cultured man is at a yet 
greater disadvantage. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has recently told us that 
there'is hardly asingle American graduate in the great offices of the 
United States. None of the “captains of industry ” were disqualified 
by academic training, and the railway kings of New York are for the 
most part self-educated. And the reason is obvious. As Mr. Carnegie 
says, a young man who goes into business when he is twenty-one has 
no chance against a lad who swept out the office when he was fourteen. 
And while he has lost valuable time and valuable experience, which 
can be best acquired when the mind is most receptive, he has pro- 
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bably learnt at college to be idle—or, what is worse, to be above 
his business. 

But it may be urged that our education is no longer wholly classical, 
that modern languages are taught at our public shools and that 
modern history is studied at our Universities. We have had some 
experience of modern sides and we find that while the subjects 
taught are practical, the methods of instruction are usually academical 
and pedantic. We could quote instances of boys who, after 
twelve months on a modern side, had not enough French to argue 
with a French cabman, though they knew more about French 
literature than some educated Frenchmen, who had the German 
grammar at their fingers’ ends, and yet would be puzzled to order 
a bed at a German hotel, if the English-speaking waiter were 
off for a holiday. And the reason is obvious. Modern languages 
are still taught, like dead languages, from copiously annotated 
editions (not unfrequently written by the master of the class), 
while, in many cases, the teacher is an Englishman, whose accent 
is necessarily imperfect, and whose colloquial French is derived from 
six months’ residence at Brussels or Geneva. What should we 
think of a German who came to Lancashire to learn English, or 
of an Englishman who went to Swabia to learn German? And 
yet the dialects of Lancashire and Swabia are less different from 
the best English and the purest German, than is the French or 
German of an Englishman from that of a native. If modern 
languages must be taught from books and not orally, let us at least 
have the right books. Good, contemporary novels contain more 
useful phrases than the classics of a language, and a modern 
German or French comedy, where all is dialogue, is better than a 
novel where part is description. We have ourselves found that 
a single number of Fliegende Blactter contains more useful phrases 
than all the tragedies of Goethe, and the illustrations help to 
rivet the phrases in the memory. But we never yet heard of 
a schoolmaster who used a comic paper as a vehicle of instruction ; 
although it is both interesting and useful to the boys. The head-master 
of Clifton has, we believe, made arrangements by which his pupils 
can study on the Continent, and it would be well if his example 
were followed by others. But too often the modern side is 
regarded as a refuge for the “classical asses,” the educational 
pariahs, who will never do the head-master credit at the University, 
and, as at, Oxford a good class in ancient history and discarded 
philosophy is held in higher esteem than distinction in modern 
history and political economy, so at school tke studies which 
make boys good scholars take precedence of those which make them 
useful citizens, Again, the most important period of history, 
that of our own time, is too often omitted; and the historical 
course stops at 1837, or even at 1815, so that for one future 
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voter who has any idea of Lord Palmerston’s policy, twenty 
could describe (with dates) the Wars of the Roses. If we would be 
less insular, it is desirable that the development of other Euro- 
pean countries should be studied, at least in outline. Our voters 
would then perhaps be able to form opinions of their own on 
foreign policy, whereas at present it is regarded as of less moment 
than the mistakes of a country magistrate or a London police- 
man. But one of our pastors and masters, writing to Education, 
believes that ‘“‘ Latin puts us in touch with an imperial race,” 
while ‘‘ German reveals to us little more than a people slowly 
developing in a corner of Europe”! We admire his knowledge 
of foreign affairs and his acquaintance with geography. But we 
need not wonder, for a friend informs us that at the July 
examination of a school he was compelled to use maps of Africa 
which did not contain Mr. Stanley’s discoveries! In consequence, 
the boys regarded their geography lessons as having no relation 
to actual life. They looked upon Africa much as we look upon 
Troy or Pompeii. 

We would also call attention to the evil effects of over-education 
upon the body. The great increase in the number ef those who 
wear spectacles is apparent to every one, and the eyesight of the 
young Englishman will soon be as bad as that of the over-educated 
German. Sleeplessness, irritability, and nervous affections of every 
kind are the result of high mental pressure, and, in the case of the 
poor, while the body is starved at home, the mind is stuffed, like a 
Strasburg goose, at a Board school. We are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Thomas Madden for specific information upon this point. 
In a very interesting paper read before the Medical Association at 
Birmingham last month, Dr. Madden states it to be his opinion 
that the increase of the various kinds of brain disease among these 
unhappy children can only “be explained by ascribing them to the 
new factors, ‘ brain excitement’ and ‘ overpressure.’” And so much 
has this been felt on the Continent that English games are being 
introduced in France, to the great amusement of our friend Mr. Punch, 
while a German educationalist has recently made known to his 
countrymen the mysteries of Rugby football. 

Here some one, as he reads our article in the cool shade of his 
college garden, will smile to himself and say, “Ah! poor reviewer, 
you know not the beauties of knowledge ; you think that men should 
learn, not for the sake of learning, but in order that they may make 
money and get on in the world.” And then our imaginary critic 
retires to Plato and Aristotle, and thanks a pious founder that he at 
least has found the truth ; that he has never, as he phrases it, ‘‘ gone 
down into the cave ” ; that he is living that “ higher life” of which we 
spoke just now, while we are wallowing in the slough of materialism. 
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Let us hasten to reassure him. We are not for a moment for- 
getting the advantages of an esthetic training. We are quite pre- 
pared to admit that knowledge is worth having for its own sake, and 
that he who is wise is better than he whois rich. But we think that 
even in the interests of culture, as we shall presently show, it is 
expedient that education should be more practical. For not only 
does the present system unfit men for the life of action, it also unfits 
them for the life of speculation. 

This is not mere theory. We know men who might have been 
of the greatest use to their fellows, had they not received the fatal 
gift of University education. The excessive study of words has given 
them a merely verbal memory at the expense of their understanding. 
Hence, while their memory is amazing, their reasoning faculties are 
almost nil. Or, again, the study of philosophy has made them vacil- 
lating and irresolute ; the ‘‘ native hue of resolution” has disap- 
peared from their minds ; they have learned to see difficulties which 
are invisible to men of business, and, worst of al], have acquired the 
fatal habit of distrusting themselves. And thus they feel unable to 
carve out a career for themselves, for they have no energy. After 
three or four years of intense mental exertion, they earn the income 
of one of our discontented policemen. Had these gentlemen left 
school at sixteen, they would now be contented and prosperous men 
of the world, instead of indigent and discontented pedagogues. 

One of the greatest evils, and perhaps the greatest cause of over- 
education in England, is the increase of endowments. Every well- 
to-do merchant, every pious banker, who has more money than 
children, endows a college or founds a school. But the gift of the 
well-meaning citizen is a damnosa hereditas to the beneficiaries. The 
children of poor parents, who would not otherwise go to college, 
avail themselves of the scholarships thrown open for competition. 
Their fathers and mothers rejoice that their sons are being educated 
like the offspring of their betters, and all goes well till the fourth 
year comes. But after the degree has been taken, after the bursar 
has ceased to hand over the customary cheque on quarter-day, it is 
too often found that a degree is in fact, as in etymology, a step 
downwards. What is commoner than to meet young men, who at 
twenty were in receipt of £100 or more from endowments, and who 
are earning the income of an unsuccessful crossing-sweeper at twenty- 
five? While at college they have adapted their expenditure to their 
income, and if they fail to secure a good degree, they are thrown on 
the world without experience and without money. But they have 
contracted habits which will never leave them, and tastes which 
they have no means of gratifying. Need we wonder that we hear 
of graduates breaking stones in Australia, or performing the work of 
a navvy at the Cape? And for that they have to thank the indis- 
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criminate charity of a dead benefactor and the good intentions of 
well-meaning parents. 

But some of our more Radical friends will say, “‘ Must a boy be 
debarred from the highest education because his parents are poor?” 
To this we would reply, that it is cruelty to educate a child for a 
station in life which he can never fill. It is on this ground that we 
would oppose the introduction of pianos into Board schools, knowing 
full well that not one child in a hundred will ever be in a position 
to cultivate his musical tastes after he leaves school. By all means 
let us give our children a training which will make them better 
citizens and better and happier men, but let us beware of over- 
educating “ our masters.” The over-education of the working-classes 
may be the germ of many revolutions. 

Lastly, we would point out the immense disproportion between 
the vast endowments of our schools and colleges and the small 
results of this vast expenditure. If the sums which Oxford annually 
pays to professors without pupils, to principals without duties, to 
non-resident fellows, or for the maintenance of that organised 
hypocrisy, the endowment of research, were but devoted to fur- 
thering the cause of technical education, of professional education, or 
even of general education of a more practical kind, how much 
grander would the results appear! A German student would think 
you romancing if you explained to him the precise value of a college 
scholarship in marks and pfennige. He would call you steinreich, 
if you confided to him over a mug of beer that you were in receipt 
of a fellowship of two or three hundred pounds a year as the reward 
of having passed examinations with success. How many persons, 
who receive these comparatiyely large sums, ever do anything after 
they have been elected? Are they not too often a premium upon 
idleness, which is none the less idleness because it is endowed ? 
And even the very purpose for which, according to the late Mr. 
Mark Pattison, University endowments exist, we mean the advance- 
ment of learning and literature, is not fulfilled. What great works, 
what great additions to the stock of human knowledge, can be 
attributed to these gigantic endowments? It istrue that Universities 
have given us the monumental researches of Bishop Stubbs, of 
Professor Gardiner, and Professor Freeman. But asmall continental 
University, with but a tithe of the endowments of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, produces far more and at a far less cost. It would of course 
be idle to expect that men who have been alternately crammed and 
examined from ten to twenty-three should write great original works 
of genius. We cannot remember a single great novelist who was 
academically distinguished. The higher education has not given us 
a Dickens or a Shakespeare, and if it be argued that University 
endowments are not intended for the novelist or the poet, but for 
the man of learning or the man of science, we reply that the most 
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eminent historians and thinkers of this country have been private 
citizens, entirely dependent upon their own resources. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, our greatest philosopher, has never received a sixpence 
from a collegiate body ; and the writings of Mr. Lecky, of Buckle, 
of Grote, of Mill, of Gibbon, were produced at the expense of their 
authors. Private students like Mr. Spencer annex whole domains of 
the kingdom of knowledge, and become the Stanleys of speculation ; 
while those who are paid to think give up to Switzerland what was 
meant for science, and in a time of married fellowships produce not 
books but children. That acquisitive power, which is the result of 
cramming other people’s ideas, rarely co-exists with the power of 
originating fresh ideas, and the highest product of modern culture 
can criticise everybody and everything, but can write nothing original. 
So our literary graduate becomes at the worst a commentator on the 
classics. At the best he writes about literature instead of literature, 
or obscures the meaning of a great poet by editing his works for 
schools. As Voltaire has said, the sole use of academies is to keep 
alive the fire which the great geniuses have kindled. 

We are forced then to the conclusion that in the world of action 
and in the world of speculation the self-educated man is the best. 
He has more energy, more-audacity, and more self-reliance. When 
he devotes his attention to literature or science, he produces some- 
thing original ; when he studies he does so from love of the subject, 
not from compulsion. His work is as different from that of the mere 
examinee as are the spontaneous exercises of an English cricket- 
field from the artificial movements of a drill-sergeant’s pupils. These 
considerations should give us pause. Let us not decide whether 
women should read for honours in classics and mathematics, until 
we have seen whether the higher education of their brothers is satis- 
factory. 











WYOMING ADMITTED AS A STATE 
INTO THE UNION. 


A GREAT event in the history of the race has just’ occurred in the 
United States, in the complete enfranchisement of women in a vast 
area covering 97,575 square miles. The admission of the Territory 
of Wyoming into the Union with an article in her Constitution 
securing to all the women within her borders full political rights, 
marks on the horologe of time a new epoch in which we are to witness 
the perfect equality of the sexes in government. 

After prolonged debate, the Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives, March 26; and after months of painful suspense on the part of 
friends of the measure, it passed the Senate June 27, 1890, by a 
strict party vote, 29 Republicans to 19 Democrats. The President 
was requested not to sign the Bill until the 4th of July, the natal 
day of the Republic, when the Colonies declared their independence 
and threw off the British yoke. It is peculisrly appropriate that the 
same day should be celebrated for woman’s independence in the 
greater Republic; her complete enfranchisement from masculine 
domination in government. Having admitted the principle of the 
equal status of women in one State, it must sooner or later be con- 
ceded in all. By the passage of this Bill the women of Wyoming 
may now fill any United States office. They may be Congressmen, 
Senators, or even President of the United States. The magnitude 
and far reaching consequences of this step in legislation in a country 
of nearly 70,000,000 of people, cannot be overestimated. 

The most encouraging feature of the admission of Wyoming into 
the Union, is that as a Territory she had already tried the experiment 
of Woman Suffrage for nearly twenty years, and so thoroughly satis- 
fied were her people with the results, that only one adverse vote was 
cast in their constitutional convention. 

Mr: Carey, representative from Wyoming, in summing up his 
speech before Congress, said : 

“Mr. Speaker, after twenty years’ experience with woman suffrage 
the people of that territory have deliberately formed a Constitution 
to be the supreme organic law of the new State, and have placed in 
Constitution a solemn inhibition of the denial or abridgment of that 
right on account of sex. 

“The Territorial Legislature has asked by resolution for the 
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admission of their State under the Constitution. The political 
organisations of the State, without regard to party, make the same 
prayer. No protest against it has been heard, no remonstrance, no 
petition against it has been presented to your committee nor to this 
body. 

** No one dares to claim that it has not been beneficial to Wyoming 
and to her people. I quote the following words from a distinguished 
citizen of the territory :—‘ It has been stated that the best women 
do not avail themselves of the privilege of the elective franchise. 
This statement is maliciously false. The women of Wyoming vote 
with as much universality as men, and no State or Territory can 
boast of nobler and purer women. ‘The foolish claim has also-been 
made that the influence of the ballot upon women is bad. ‘This is 
not true. It is impossible that a woman’s character can be contami- 
nated in associating with men for a few moments in going to the 
polls any more than it would be in going to the church or to places 
of amusement. On the other hand, women are benefited and 
improved by the ballot. Most women in Wyoming accumulate more 
or less property, and under our laws manage their property, though 
married, as if single. The management of business necessarily gives 
them new ideas, and brings a knowledge of affairs that none of us 
get but by experience. . This makes them more intelligent, gives 
them enlarged ideas of life and its duties, instils higher aims and 
makes them better wives and mothers. The fact is, Wyoming has 
the noblest and best women in the world, because they have more 
privileges and know better how to use them.’ ” 

There have been several attempts made to deprive women of 
their political rights during this long period, but overwhelming 
majorities in its favour have made all such attempts futile. Hence 
we may rest assured that there will be no retrogressive steps in that 
rich young State, where so many noble women have proved their 
capacity in political affairs. They have discharged their duties as 
jurors with marvellous wisdom and discretion. 

The problem of Woman Suffrage is solved in Wyoming, and firmly 
established there beyond a peradventure. Scientists may now prate 
about the size of women’s heads and the lack of grey matter in 
their brains ; philosophers may tell us that the masculine element 
always has and always will dominate the universe ; theologians, fresh 
from communion with their Creator, may prescribe woman’s sphere 
according to ‘‘the Bible and the designs of Providence,” and physi- 
cians may enlarge on the disabilities of the sex ; but, in spite of all 
this, women are now full-fledged citizens in the United States, with 
their feet firmly planted on a territory, comprising a larger area 
than all Great Britain; a well-secured and certain inheritance to 
our daughters to the third and fourth generation. 

It is over twenty years since Wyoming as a territory passed a Bill 
through her Legislature extending the right of suffrage to women. 
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It was said at the time that the members, the majority being Demo- 
crats, did it partly as a joke, and partly to advertise the territory, 
hoping thereby to induce a large immigration of women ; but what- 
ever their object the Bill readily passed as the Republicans voted for 
it, and the Republican Governor signed the Bill. The women being 
in favour of law and order, the large majority voted the Republican 
ticket, and thus changed at once the political power of the Territory, 
leaving the Democrats in the minority. They made several attempts 
afterwards to disfranchise the women but to no purpose. The best 
men in the Territory at once recognised the civilising power of 
| women at the polls, in the courts, and in general society, and for all 
é these years have remained steadfast to the principle. 
A Witbin the last year several Territories have become States, and 
: all alike advised Wyoming not to put woman suffrage in her new 
: Constitution, as it would prove a stumbling-block to her admission 
into the Union. But her wisest politicians gave no heed to such 
advice ; they said, we will take the noble women who have endured 
with us the hardships of pioneer life, into the Union, or we will re- 
main with them in a Territory, until there are enough real men in 
Congress to admit us together. Fortunately there was a sufficient 
number there already to pass the Bill, after much opposition and 
: prolonged debates, in which the old arguments that have been 
i: answered a hundred times, were made to do duty once more. Our 
1 chief opponents in Congress are Southern Democrats ; their anxiety 
' seemed to be, that if suffrage were extended to women, they would 
Ps see in the near future, black women in the House or Senate, or even 
5 in the Presidential chair. The frivolous objections made on both 
sides the great waters, in England and America alike, are unworthy 
of those who claim to be endowed with reason, men who have had 
the advantage of college drill in logic, mathematics, history, philo- 
| sophy and science. But it is fair to suppose that they present the 
| best arguments they can find, hence we must attribute their failure 
not to any lack of native strength, but to the paucity of the material 
at hand, on that side of the question. 

I visited the Territory in 1870, and saw the women who had voted, 
filled the offices of Justice of the Peace and Jurors, talked with them 
| at the fireside, watched them in their domestic avocations, ate bread 
He made by the same hands that had cast a ballot on election day, and 
+ found that “ marriage was not annulled, cradles abolished, nor 
| stockings mended by the State.” I was struck with the earnestness 
Hie: and the intelligence of the women, talking more about laws and con- 
stitutions, principles of government, and practical politics, than 
fashions, personalities, or their neighbour’s private affairs. I was 
told that the women had discharged their duties with marvellous 
wisdom and discretion. Esther Morris presided for two years as 
Justice of the Peace, maintaining the most orderly court in the 
Territory, and not one of her decisions was ever reversed. The women 
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were much amused with the financial view of the arduous jury duties 
of which they had heard so much. They said “we never earned 
three dollars a day more easily, sitting in comfortable chairs listening 
to arguments.” The judge told me of a murder case that had just 
been tried, in which he was very curious as well as anxious to see 
whether they would render the verdict based on the evidence in the 
case, or be guided by their feelings. They felt the responsibility in 
deciding on the life of a human being, and passed the night in 
talking over the evidence with seriousness and care, and rendered 
their verdict ‘ guilty.” He said the change in the appearance 
of the Court-room, and the habits of the people were remarkable. 
As soon as the women appeared, everything was clean and in order, 
men came better dressed and smoking was abolished. In former 
times said the Judge, “the room was often so thick with smoke that 
I could hardly see how to give a decision.” Before women went to 
the polls disorder and rowdyism prevailed, fisticuff fights were usual, 
and even the use of firearms was frequent, fraud and violence marked 
all the elections. And yet the first time the carriages rolled up 
loaded with women to vote, that rough pioneer crowd fell back in 
line, and with hats in hand, stood in perfect silence while the women 
performed as citizens. Woman’s influence was at once felt in the 
choice of candidates, for it was known they would invariably oppose 
men of immoral character and bad habits. 

At the last census Wyoming was returned as having a smaller 
percentage of illiteracy than any State or Territory in the Union. 
Although her educational and charitable institutions are numerous 
and well sustained, yet she has no public debt. At all times women 
have manifested great public spirit and a conscientious interest in 
every department of government, especially in that of education. 
Wyoming is by no means an insignificant portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, but one of the largest, and when its resources are developed, it 
will be one of the richest States in the Union. On July 25, 1868, 
Wyoming made its first appearance on the map of the American 
continent. By an Act of Congress it was cut out of the enormous 
territory of Dakota; but it was many years before European maps 
ceased to name both Dakota and Wyoming “the great American 
desert.” That vast territory is now populated and comprises three 
States admitted into the Union within the last year. The resources of 
Wyoming are varied and boundless. It is rich in agricultural pro- 
ductions, is well watered, as three of the largest rivers in North 
America have their sources there, and four others cross her boundaries 
on every side. It has from eight to ten millions of acres of spruce 
and pine forests, which with the melting snows on the mountains 
keep the atmosphere humid, and the smaller streams full most of the 
year. The oil and mineral resources are said to be boundless, Such 
are the natural advantages of the great State where woman has made 
a successful experiment of self-government, manifesting the neces- 
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sary self-control and public spirit for a good citizen, and an officer of 
the State, and proving her capacity to the satisfaction of her co- 
adjutors, to fill any sphere where duty calls her. The history of 
Wyoming should close the debate on this question, as we now have 
abundant facts to contradict all the absurd suppositions and harrow- 
ing prophecies of the opposition. 

The progress of the debate in Congress was watched with intense 
interest throughout the country; the galleries in the Capitol were 
crowded with ladies day after day. The passage of the Bill was 
hailed with the wildest enthusiasm, especially in Wyoming, and cele- 
brated in all her chief cities with music and processions, flags and 
banners, with bonfires, guns, and cannon firing salutes throughout 
the day and far into the night. Preparations are being made for a 
greater celebration when her delegates return from Washington. 
Among other things, a company of thirty-one young girls of Cheyenne 
have been enrolled as the Wyoming State Guards, and have been 
uniformed and drilled to take part in the Statehood celebration. 

This is the first genuine Republic the world has ever seen; a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. In Wyoming 
it can now be truly said, under our flag there is no caste nor class, no 
bond nor free, no male nor female, no Jew nor Gentile, but all are 
one, by the provisions of our State Constitution. In one of his 
speeches, given at Harvard College, the late Wendell Phillips, one 
of our great prophets and reformers, said: “‘ The first glimpse we get 
of Saxon blood in history is that line of Tacitus, in his ‘Germany,’ 
which reads, ‘in all grave matters we consult our women.’ Years 
hence, when robust Saxon sense has flung away Jewish superstition 
and Eastern prejudice, and put under its foot fastidious scholarship 
and squeamish fashion, some second Tacitus from the valley of the 
Mississippi will answer to him of the Seven Hills, ‘In all grave ques- 
tions we consult our women.’” This prophecy, made only nine years 
ago, is already fulfilled. The statesmen of Wyoming have indeed echoed 
back to him of the Seven Hills, not only that ‘‘in all grave questions 
we consult our women,” but that once more women enjoy the right of 
self-government, that the matriarchate, or mother-age, has come . 
again. As England and America have thus far kept pace, step by 
step, on the question of women’s emancipation, I venture to prophesy 
that the sunlight now shining on the wild mountain-tops of Wyoming 
will soon gild the venerable dome of St. Paul. 

ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON. 


Note on Wyominc. 


President Harrison signed the Bill for the admission of Wyoming on 
July 8, and presented the pen with which he wrote his signature to 
Mr. Joseph Carey, representative of that State. This great event was 
celebrated at Cheyenne with intense enthusiasm, July 23. A magnificent 
flag with forty-four stars was presented to the State by the women, as a 
token of their appreciation of their right of suffrage. 














PAOLI THE PATRIOT.’ 


I. 


WHETHER it be true or not that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men, it is at least certain that the world forgets many of 
those who are best entitled to its recollection. One might have 
thought that the exploits of Pasquale Paoli would have remained 
green in the memory of mankind, for no one ever offered a loftier 
example of patriotism, and few ever displayed such marked and 
varied abilities, But, as the French say, les morts vont vite; and 
in England—the home of his exile, the resting-place of his remains 
for eighty years—all save @ dim, hazy recollection of Paoli seems to 
have passed away. A twelvemonth ago, when the newspapers chro- 
nicled the exhumation of his remains, many people wonderingly 
inquired “ who was this General whom the reporters call the famous 
Corsican patriot ?”—ignorant of the fact that for several years he 
commanded the attention of the world, 

Remembrance was certainly due to a man who was admired by 
Frederick the Great and wrung praise from Catherine of Russia, 
a man who at one time employed Carlo Bonaparte as his secretary, 
and the young Napoleon as an officer of his guards ; whose efforts to 
wrest Corsica from France were seconded by the heroes of Trafalgar 
and Corunna, who was intimate not only with Johnson and Boswell, 
but also with Goldsmith, the great Sir Joshua, and Sheridan, and who 
numbered among his many correspondents both Alfieri and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Nor should one forget that in fighting against 
Paoli both Bernadotte and Masséna won their corporal’s stripes, and 
that in seeking to surprise and capture him Dumouriez first attracted 
the attention of his superiors, And the names of Frederick, Catherine, 
and Napoleon, of Nelson and Sir John Moore, of Johnson, Goldsmith, 

1 An Account of Corsica and Journal of a Tour, with Memorabilia of Pasquale Paoli. 
By James Boswell. Third and corrected edition. London. 1769. 

Lettere di Pasquale Paoli. Collected by Niccolo Tommaseo. Florence. 1846. 

Histoire de Pascal Paoli, By Arrigo Arrighi. Paris. 1843. 

Storia di Corsica. By F. O. Renucci. Bastia. 1833. 

Journal of a Tour to Corsica. By Archdeacon Burnaby. London. 1804, 

Sketches in Corsica. By Robert Benson. London. 1825. 

Wanderings in Corsica. By Ferdinand Gregorovius ; translated by A. Muir. Edin- 


burgh. 1855. 
Rambles in Corsica and Sardinia. By Thomas Forester. London. 1858. 
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and Reynolds, of Sheridan, Alfieri, and Rousseau, even of Bernadotte, 
Masséna, and Dumouriez, are familiar in our mouths as household 
words. It is only the name of Paoli that is at all foreign to our 
memories. Fame, like fortune, is a singularly capricious goddess. 


It was under the shadow of Monte Rotondo—the loftiest peak in 
Corsica, whence the view ranges across the glittering distance of the 
sea to the Italian coast-line from Nice to Rome—that Pasquale Paoli 
was born on April 5, 1725. A brooklet ran past the Casa Paoli, a 
dingy structure of stone perched on a granite rock and reached by a 
wooden staircase. It belonged to the hamlet of Stretta, one. of the 
scattered villages of the Morosaglia district, and when visited by 
Gregorovius and Forester some thirty years ago, it was in much the 
same condition as in Paoli’s time. Its windows, few and unsym- 
metrically disposed, were provided with shutters, but they had no 
panes of glass. Glass was indeed quite a luxury in Corsica in the 
last century, and on one occasion, when his elder brother Clemente 
had some panes put in the windows of the sitting-room, Pasquale 
broke them, saying that he did not wish to live like a duke, but like 
a true Corsican. Gregorovius teils us that the rooms of Paoli’s house 
were extremely small, and that such articles of his furniture as had 
been preserved there were of the meanest description. His portrait, 
hanging in the tiny chamber where he first saw the light, showed 
that he had a large head, long flowing hair, a high brow, and big 
blue eyes with an expression of mingled dignity and kind-heartedness. 
According to the same writer, judges of physiognomy would have 
pronounced this to be the countenance cf a gifted man; but this 
assertion is not corroborated by Horace Walpole, who met Paoli in 
the flesh, and who tells us that there was nothing whatever in his 
looks to indicate the genius with which he was undoubtedly endowed. 
Walpole’s statements are borne out by the portrait prefixed to 
Boswell’s Account of Corsica—a portrait engraved from a painting . 
which Paoli himself presented to Dr. Johnson’s worshipper, and 
showing him in his prime with a massive thick-set figure and a 
countenance noteworthy only for the energetic squareness of the chin 
and the open frankness of the glance. 

Pasquale was the son of Giacinto Paoli and Dionisia Valentina. 
He was wont to sign himself De’ Paoli, but his claim to the particule - 
he thus assumed—a particule nowadays looked upon as implying a 
degree of nobility—rested simply on the fact that the title of Marchese 
had been conferred upon his father by Theodore von Neuhoff—the 
Westphalian adventurer who for a brief space astonished and amused 
the world as ‘‘ King of Corsica.” Giacinto Paoli was by profession 
a medical man, and possessed considerable powers both as an orator 
and poet. A few of his sonnets have been preserved. He first in- 
terested hunself in public affairs in 1733, during one of the Corsican 
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insurrections against Genoa, an insurrection which originated in a 
squabble between a Genoese tax-collector and an old peasant, who 
was threatened with a distraint upon his goods, because in paying 
his taxes he happened to be half a soldi, or one farthing, short of the 
required amount. This farthing led to a revolt which developed into 
actual warfare, lasting for forty years; and to Giafferi and Ceccaldi, 
whom the islanders had chosen as their leaders, Giacinto Paoli was 
ultimately adjoined. Though jealous and overbearing, he rendered 
valuable services to the nationalist cause, and when the aspiring 
Theodore landed in Corsica he supported him, and became one of 
his chief Ministers. But Theodore’s downfall soon supervened, and 
the Marchese then battled for the national rights against the-French, 
from whom the Genoese had obtained assistance. At last, in the 
summer of 1739, Giacinto was compelled to surrender to the Marquis 
de Maillebois, and he shortly afterwards left the island for Naples, 
accompanied by his son Pasquale, then fourteen years of age. Clemente, 
his other boy, remained for a time in Corsica, 

Pasquale obtained at Naples the education which proved of so 
much value to him in his after career. The capital of the Two 
Sicilies was at that time a seat of learning, and its professors of philo- 
sophy and political economy were renowned throughout Southern 
Europe. Genovesi, the great economist, numbered Pasquale among 
his pupils, and when the young fellow’s education was completed, his 
father, who had obtained the colonelcy of a Neapolitan cavalry regi- 
ment, procured for him a commission as cornet. About this time, or 
a little earlier, Clemente Paoli also came to Naples, and served for a 
brief space in the Neapolitan army. But he had returned to Corsica, 
and Pasquale had well-nigh attained his thirtieth year when, in the 
spring of 1755, he received a letter from Clemente, who wrote to 
him: ‘“ You must come back, for it is the will of our countrymen 
that you should be their leader.” Great was Pasquale’s surprise on 
receiving this missive, and he hesitated to obey the injunction; but 
his old father bade him depart, exclaiming, we are told: “ Do your 
duty and deliver our country from the foe.” 

It may seem strange that the Corsicans should have decided to 
confide their destiny to a man who had left the island when little 
more than a boy, but Clemente Paoli had now become one of the 
‘ nationalist leaders, and it was he who directed the attention of his 
compatriots to Pasquale. ‘The latter had lacked the opportunity to 
win any particular renown in the Neapolitan army, still he appears 
to have served with credit in a campaign in Calabria, and Clemente 
was fully acquainted with his energy and ability. When, on April 29, 
1755, Pasquale landed at Aleria, he had a most formidable task 
before him. During the sixteen years he had spent in exile, Corsica 
had experienced many vicissitudes. The French had evacuated the 
island ; and the Genoese and the Corsicans were now face to face, 
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preparing for another great struggle. The affairs of the nationalists 
had for two years past been entrusted to five of their leaders, in- 
cluding Clemente Paoli, but in this crisis it was deemed necessary 
to unite the entire Corsican forces in one strong hand; for which 
reason Pasquale was so hurriedly summoned home from exile. At 
that time, it has been pointed out, he could boast no brilliant ante- 
cedents, he had no prospect of foreign support, no treasures, no 
military supplies at his command. He came indeed with empty 
hands; and—to transform a primitive people, given up to all the 
excesses of banditti life, into an orderly and peaceable community— 
the sole means at his disposal were his own love of country, his force 
of character, and the principles of humanitarian philosophy which he 
had imbibed from Genovesi and other teachers. “ In Corsica at that 
time,” says Gregorovius, ‘the Genoese, confined to their fortified 
towns, were busy making preparations for war; the greater part of 
the island was free, but the people had grown savage, torn by faction 
and family feud. The laws had become obsolete, and agriculture, 
trade, and science were neglected or non-existent.” No wonder 
therefore that, at the great national assembly held at San Antonio 
della Casabianca, Pasquale should have pleaded his youth and inex- 
perience. The task of governing the islanders and expelling the 
Genoese was calculated to make the boldest recoil. However, the 
people would accept no refusal, nor would they even give him a 
colleague. On July 15, 1755, Pasquale Paoli was declared sole 
General and ruler of the Corsicans. 

There were two men in Paoli—the legislator anxious to regenerate 
his compatriots, and the commander desirous of freeing his country 
from the foreign yoke. In the former capacity he ventured upon some 
remarkable innovations. In the face of monarchical Europe, long 
before the American colonies asserted their independence and long 
before the Bourbons were overthrown, he bestowed upon his country 
a democratic constitution such as had not existed since the days of 
antiquity. France claims to have been the first country to establish 
universal suffrage in modern times, but her claim is unfounded, for 
universal suffrage was the very essence of the constitution that Paoli 
introduced into Corsica. Every Corsican above the age of twenty-five 
participated in electing the members of the Consulta or General 
Assembly, which alone had the power of imposing taxes, enacting 
laws,‘ and deciding upon peace or war. It nominated nine of its 
members as supreme councillors, and in these councillors—over whom 
Paoli presided—the executive power was vested. The constitution 
of the tribunals was also essentially democratic, and there was a 
special Syndicate, composed of five members of the Consulta, whose 
duty it was to revise any of the decisions, arrived at by Paoli and 
the Supreme Council, which were deemed unjust or detrimental to 
the commonwealth. Paoli, who insisted upon the appointment of 
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this Syndicate in view of curbing his own power, was probably the 
first man in the world who adopted such a course. At the vendetta, 
which he rightly considered to be the root of all evil in Corsica, he 
dealt a severe blow. Whilst priests travelled through the island 
preaching the forgiveness of enemies, it was enacted that offenders 
should be punished with the pillory and death by hanging—a form 
of execution which the islanders particularly dreaded, for in their 
eyes the man who was shot, even for crime, simply forfeited his life, 
whereas he who was hanged forfeited his honour also. A great im- 
pression was produced when, Brutus-like, Paoli suffered the law to 
take its course with regard to one of his own relatives who had com- 
mitted a murderous act of vengeance, and for a time at least Corsica 
was singularly free from crime of this description. 

A man of culture himself, Paoli realised the desirability of diffusing 
knowledge among his compatriots, and he not only established a 
national printing house which enabled him to cast school-books 
broadcast through the island, but he founded the University of 
Corte, where, among others, his future secretary, Carlo Bonaparte— 
the father of Napoleon—perfected his education. Nor did Paoli 
forget to foster agriculture. The cultivation of maize and olives 
was especially encouraged. Some of the stagnant marshes, too, were 
drained, and several roads were made. An iron foundry also was 
established. Nothing that could increase the national prosperity 
was neglected by the man whom the Corsicans had elected as their 
ruler. 

As acommander Pasquale was less able than his brother Clemente, 
a man of saturnine disposition, who divided his time between prayer 
and penance and fighting for his country’s freedom. One who knew 
him describes him as being rather below the average height, of a dark 
complexion, and with quick piercing eyes ; whilst his mouth and the 
lower part of his face were “contracted in so peculiar a manner as 
to render his appearance very characteristic.” However, although 
Clemente was undoubtedly a more efficient officer than Pasquale, he 
was by no means a strategist. Indeed, both the Paolis obtained the 
victories they won by bravery rather than by tactics, and the final 
issue of the struggle in which they became engaged in 1768 was the 
less doubtful, as after a time they were confronted by 40,000 French 
troops led by skilful Generals. Over and over again did the Corsican 
leaders hurl back the enemy, but each victory they gained was 
merely a, respite, and the “ big battalions” of the foe were destined 
to prevail eventually. 

Pasquale, it may be mentioned, fully realised his own insufficiency 
as a commander. After he had left Corsica in 1769, he thus 
expressed himself in a letter to a friend: ‘‘ Assuredly not courage 
nor heroic constancy were wanting in the Corsicans; what they 
needed was a leader able to combine and conduct the operations of 
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the war in the face of experienced Generals. We should have shared 
the noble work together ; whilst I was labouring at a code of laws 
suited to the traditions and requirements of the island, my coadjutor’s 
mighty sword would have been entrusted with the task of imparting 
strength and security to the results of our common toil.” This 
shows that, although Pasquale is mainly remembered as “ General ” 
Paoli, he himself rested his claims to recollection upon his labours 
as a lawgiver and an administrateur. Further evidence of this is 
supplied by other passages in his correspondence, as collected and 
published at Florence by Niccolo Tommaseo. Philosophical and 
political questions are mainly discussed in his letters, several of 
which are addressed to the Signora Monaca, who at one period was, 
in some measure, his Egeria. They were bound together, however, 
exclusively by ties of patriotism and friendship. The Signora Monaca 
belonged to a branch of the Rivarola family, which had emigrated 
from Genoa to Bastia and had espoused the Corsican cause. She 
herself was a nun, and whilst playing a not unimportant part in the 
political affairs of the time, she scrupulously observed her religious 
vows. As for Paoli, there were apparently no love passages in his life. 
To Boswell he vaunted the felicity of matrimony, but, absorbed in his 
patriotic endeavours, he himself never married. M. Franceschini 
Pietri—secretary to the ex-Empress Eugénie—who claims to be the 
sole remaining representative of the family, is descended apparently 
from Pasquale’s sister, Chiara Paoli. 

Additional proof that Pasquale was in nowise anxious for military 
renown is furnished by his disapproval of standing armies. In one 
of his letters, after declaring that paid troops work rather for 
despotism than for freedom, he remarks: ‘“ Rome ceased to be free 
when she began to maintain a standing army. The invincible 
phalanxes of Sparta were drawn immediately from the ranks of the 
citizens. In a country desirous of freedom, each citizen should ever 
be in readiness to arm himself for the national cause ; but a standing 
army engenders esprit de corps, which is a more serious evil than is 
generally supposed, and one that should be avoided as far as possible.” 
Necessity soon compelled him, however, to organise a couple of 
regiments of regular troops, which were drilled by Prussian and 
Swiss officers, and served at first to garrison the forts belonging to 
the nationalists, In the engagements subsequently fought with the 
French and the Genoese these men often rendered good service, but 
the wild and undisciplined national militia formed the bulk of the 
forces at the disposal of the Corsican leaders. 
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busy with his schemes of reform, Emanuel Matra, the chief of an 
influential family, became jealous of his power, and raised the 
standard of revolt. Supported by the Genoese, who were only too 
eager to use him as an instrument for their designs, Matra gained 
the advantage in several engagements, and finally surprised Paoli 
in the convent of Bozio, which he assaulted and fired. Pasquale, 
surrounded by the flames, had given himself up for lost, when his 
brother Clemente bore down from the mountain-side with a strong 
force, and fell upon the besiegers. A desperate fight ensued, in 
which Matra, after stoutly defending himself, was slain. At this 
juncture the Genoese, who had recently secured the services of some 
Swiss and German mercenaries, made the great effort to restore 
their authority, for which they had been long preparing. They 
marched out of Bastia, and were met by Clemente, under whose 
command the Corsicans almost invariably proved victorious. The 
Genoese were expelled from Orezza, San Pellegrino, and San Fiorenzo 
in turn ; and when, on their side, they sought to capture a fortified 
camp which the nationalists had established at Furiani, they were 
kept at bay for fifty-six days, though their artillery promptly reduced 
the village to ruins. Clemente, however, despite the bombs which 
rained around him, remained firm and unsubdued among the crum- 
bling walls, and finally by a vigorous sally he actually compelled 
the enemy to raise tlie siege. 

The Genoese were soon reduced to such a position that they not 
only despaired of vanquishing the Corsicans, but even of maintaining 
their authority in the seaport strongholds which they had held 
through good and evil fortune during four centuries. In their dis- 
tress they turned once more to France, and by virtue of a treaty 
signed at Compiégne in 1764, the Count de Marbceuf was despatched 
to Corsica with six battalions of infantry, with which he was to hold 
the fortified towns during a term of four years. Limiting themselves 
to the points of occupation assigned to them, the French at this 
period appear to have maintained harmonious relations with Paoli 
and the nationalists, who now had possession of almost the entire 
island, and the commonwealth rose to a flourishing condition. 

It was at this juncture that James Boswell visited Corsica, and 
was entertained by Paoli at Sollacar6. He came to the island with 
letters of introduction from Jean Jacques Rousseau and Count 
Domenico di Rivarola (a relative—probably an uncle—of the Signora 
Monaca) who had fought on the nationalist side after the downfall 
of King Theodore. Boswell’s account of Psoli was for a long period 
the only work that existed in our language relating to Corsica, and 
it is certain that Paoli was entirely indebted to Boswell for his 
earlier popularity in this country. Amid his minute and vivid 
descriptions of the patriot’s life, opinions, character and habits, 
Boswell imparts a variety of general information which shows that 
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the island was at this period steadily progressing in prosperity. 
Boswell himself was treated with great distinction ; he rode abroad, he 
tells us, on a horse with “‘ gold and velvet furniture”; he was con- 
stantly attended by a party of guards ; his chocolate was ‘‘ served up 
on a silver salyer adorned with the arms of Corsica ;” he was visited 
“by all the nobility,” and the common folk looked upon him as 
being “Il Ambasciadore Inglese.” 

Paoli presented him with a brace of pistols of Corsican workman- 
ship, and Boswell, to ingratiate himself with the islanders, donned 
their national costume, in which, by the way, he subsequently appeared 
at the Jubilee Shakespeare Festival, held at Stratford-upon-Avon 
under Garrick’s auspices. He also increased his popularity among 
the peasants and soldiers by playing to them such airs as “The Lass 
of Patie’s Mill” and “‘Corn-riggs are bonny” on a German flute, 
which he happened to have with him; but his greatest triumph, he 
tells us, was when he sang to them an Italian version of “‘ Hearts 
of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are our men.” ‘“ Never,” he 
says, “ did I see people so delighted.” 

It was during his sojourn in Corsica that Boswell gave that 
amusing explanation—often quoted in the last century—as to why 
the English did not believe in the Pope of Rome. One of the 
peasantry had declared in his presence that the English were all 
barbarians, and had no faith whatever in the divinity. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir,” replied Boswell, ‘‘we do believe in God, and in Jesus 
Christ too.” 

“ Hum,” said the peasant ; ‘‘ and in the Pope?” 

— 

** And why not, signore ?” 

“Because we are too far off,” answered Boswell, who finding 
this a puzzling question, thought he would try a method of his own 
as an argument against the Papal infallibility. 

** Too far off! Why, Sicily is as far off as England ; yet in Sicily 
folks believe in the Pope.” 

“Oh!” said Boswell, “we are ten times farther off than 
Sicily.” 

“ Aha!” rejoined his questioner, apparently quite satisfied with 
this new argument against the universal influence and infallibility of 
Rome. “I question much,” says Boswell, in telling the story, 
“‘ whether any of the learned reasonings of our Protestant divines 
would have had so good an effect.” Some doubt as to the religion 
of the English seems to have subsisted in Corsica down to our own 
time, for when Mr. Forester and Colonel Biddulph were at Vivario 
in 1856, their hostess on learning their nationality at once inquired 
whether they were Christians. 

Prior to the visit of his English admirer—subsequently his cicerone 
in visiting the sights of London—Paoli, in view of coping with the 
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Genoese on their natural element, had fitted out a small squadron of 
ships, the command of which was entrusted to a Spanish Knight of 
Malta, named Perez. In February 1765 this squadron, with a few 
hundred militiamen on board, bore down upon the adjacent isle of 
Capraja, where the Genoese were strongly established, and their 
commandant was forced to shut himself up in the citadel, which he 
surrendered after a siege of two years’ duration, and after Admiral 
Pinelli had made three ineffectual efforts to relieve him. The loss 
of Capraja, we are told, filled the Genoese senators with such shame 
and consternation, that when the tidings of it reached them many 
of them burst into tears. They now realised the futility of any 
further efforts to reduce the Corsicans, who defeated not only their 
generals on land but also their admirals at sea; and, in May 1768, 
when the French, in accordance with the treaty of Compiégne, were 
beginning to evacuate the points they occupied, the Republic ceded 
its rights, or, in plainer language, sold the island to Louis XV. The 
French evacuation was at once suspended, and the Duke de Choiseul 
took steps to assert his master’s authority throughout Corsica. A 
more terrible struggle was now impending. 

In the English Cabinet, it would appear, opinions were divided 
at this juncture as to the desirability of intervening in favour of the 
Corsicans. The Earl of Chatham was not disposed to take any 
action, but the Duke of Grafton, First Lord of the Treasury, was 
inclined to support the islanders by force of arms. As a compro- 
mise the Earl of Rochford, British Ambassador in Paris, was 
instructed to make strong remonstrances to the Duke de Choiseul, 
whilst a certain Captain Dunant, a native of Switzerland, who had 
served with the Sardinian forces, was despatched to Corsica to inter- 
view Paoli, and ascertain the exact condition of the island. Dunant 
posted through France, and finding it impossible to embark at 
Marseilles without exciting suspicion, proceeded to Genoa, whence he 
sailed for Corsica. He was received by Paoli at Corte, and the 
General urged upon him that even if the English would not openly 
intervene, they might at least supply him with arms and ammunition. 
Returning to England, Dunant communicated this request to the 
Duke of Grafton, and at a later period several thousand stands of 
arms were removed from the stores in the Tower and secretly for- 
warded to Corsica. 

Meanwhile the French had not been idle. The Count de 
Narbonne had landed with a large force at Ajaccio, and the Marquis 
de Chauvelin had arrived with four-and-twenty battalions at Bastia. 
Whilst M. de Marbceuf was entrusted with the task of occupying 
Cape Corso, Chauvelin, who held the chief command, marched upon 
Furiani, which once more became the scene of a desperate encounter. 
Only two hundred Corsicans occupied the place, but they held it till 
it was reduced to ruins, and then sallying forth in the night, they 
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cut their way through the French lines. Paoli, meanwhile, had 
convoked the Consulta at Corte, and the population once more 
decided to rise en masse against the enemy. On this occasion no one 
more bitterly denounced the invader than the father of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Several sanguinary conflicts ensued. The French were 
repeatedly repulsed, and Clemente Paoli and his lieutenant Pietro 
Colle covered themselves with glory. Napoleon, in a pamphlet 
which he wrote in 1794, expressed himself as follows with regard to 
this campaign: ‘‘ Notwithstanding their gold, their commissions, the 
discipline of their numerous battalions, the lightness of their 
squadrons, and the skill of their artillery, the French were routed in 
turn at Penta, Vescovaté, Oreto, San Nicolao, Borgo, Borbaggio and 
Oletta, and retired to their entrenchments completely discouraged.” 
The Corsican fwria alone had sufficed to effect this result. 

It was before Borgo that the islanders gained their most brilliant 
victory. The possession of Borgo was calculated to facilitate an 
attack upon Bastia, and Paoli resolved to gain the place, cost what 
it might. Clad in jackets of a shaggy brownish-black material, with 
boarskin or Phrygian caps upon their heads, and long gaiters of calf 
about their legs, girded with shot-belts, and having yellow zucci 
containing water strapped to their backs, the islanders—short of 
stature, but broad-chested and lithe of limb, with bronzed com- 
plexions, jet black hair and beards—marched through the “ Paese di 
Castagniccia,” the land of the chestnut-trees, and thence along the 
wooded Serra di Stella, that divides the Bevinco from the Golo 
valley. Still they pressed onward—armed with musket, pistol, 
sword and dagger—towards the farther heights of mingled quartz 
and porphyry which overlook the lagoon of Biguglia and the low- 
lying stretch of shoreland called the Mariana, after the city founded 
by Marius the Roman. Pasquale and Clemente, with Grimaldi, 
Agostini, Serpenti, Colle and Murati, all their brave lieutenants, 
were at the head of the island force, in the ranks of which marched 
several hundred women, clad in male attire and armed like the men 
with swords and muskets. Fierce women they were, no doubt, fierce 
in their love of country, but with soft eyes and smooth cheeks, and 
possessed of all that natural grace of deportment peculiar to the 
Southern races. At sight of their feminine companions-in-arms the 
Corsicans may have recalled the time when the women of Bonifazio 
arrayed themselves in armour and marched round the battlements of 
their native stronghold, waving gay pennons and gleaming lances, 
so that Alfonso of Aragon, then besieging the place, might imagine 
that it had been relieved. 

Borgo was garrisoned by Colonel Ludre with 700 French in- 
fantry ; and, on hearing of the advance of the Corsicans, Chauvelin 
moved out of Bastia to meet them with 15,000 of the finest troops 
in Europe. On the night of October 1, 1768, Pasquale advanced to 
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the assault of Borgo; whilst Clemente took the chief command 
of the force that was to oppose Chauvelin. Thrice did the entire 
French army make a most desperate onset and thrice it was repulsed. 
Chauvelin’s ranks were broken and his troops were scattered. 
Clemente, ever to the fore, with his beads in one hand and his 
musket in the other, loaded his piece with furious rapidity, and 
whilst taking aim prayed to Heaven for mercy on the soul of the 
man whom he was about to shoot. Then crying “ Poor mother!” 
he pulled the trigger and the Frenchman fell—* a sacrifice,” said 
the Corsican leader, ‘“‘ to the God of Freedom.” Meantime, with 
shouts of “ Evviva la libertad! Evviva il popolo!” the women 
bravely flung themselves into the fight, and the foe was hurled 
back in all the disorder of a rout. The French losses were very 
severe. Borgo hoisted the white flag, and Ludre and his 700 men 
surrendered at discretion. Chauvelin precipitately returned to 
Bastia, whence he wrote to France asking for reinforcements. 
Shortly afterwards ten more battalions were sent to him. 

At this juncture the attention of Europe became concentrated 
upon Corsica. Public opinion in England was strongly in favour 
of the islanders, and with the view to a discussion in the House of 
Commons, a motion for ‘‘ papers” was brought forward. “Corsica, 
a province of France, is terrible to me,” exclaimed Burke during 
the debate, whilst Admiral Sir C. Saunders vehemently urged that 
it was preferable to declare war than to allow the French to take 
possession of the island. The efforts of the Opposition proved 
unavailing, however. Chatham steadily declined to intervene, and 
beyond holding some public meetings and forwarding various small 
sums of money to Corsica, our countrymen could do nothing to 
support Paoli’s cause. Meanwhile, Pasquale did not overestimate 
the value of the successes he had lately gained. Indeed, fully 
realising the danger of his position, he attempted to treat with 
France, but his proposals were rejected. ‘The French were now 
trying to get rid of him by treachery and ruse. They bribed the 
son of Matias Maffesi, the national Chancellor, to murder the 
General, but the plot was discovered and young. Maffesi was 
executed. Shortly afterwards Dumouriez, then serving in the 
island, devised a scheme for kidnapping the Corsican leader. Paoli 
was to have been carried off during the night from a house he 
occupied at Isola Rossa—a town which he had founded ten years 
previously during the war with the Genoese; but this plot was 
frustrated, and precautions were taken to guard against any similar 
attempts. Meanwhile, Clemente Paoli had again defeated Chauvelin 
in the mountain district of the Nebbio, and the incompetent Marquis 
was abruptly recalled to France and succeeded by a General of 
real ability—the Count de Vaux—who brought with him fifteen 
more battalions, raising the French strength to 40,000 men. 
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However hopeless the struggle may now have seemed to European 
observers, the Corsicans did not despair. At an assembly at Casinca 
on April 15, 1769, they once more vowed that they would “ bring 
every man into the field and fight to the last drop of their blood.” 
The Earl of Pembroke, Admiral Smittoy, and other Englishmen, 
Germans, and Italians who were present, were astonished, we are told, 
at the calm determination displayed by the militia who flocked into 
Casinca. A number of foreigners now joined the ranks of the 
islanders, including a company of Prussian troops who deserted 
from the Genoese service. But, on the other hand, French gold 
was at work, and several instances of treachery occurred. One of 
the most notuble was that of Matteo Buttafuoco of Vescovaté, a 
spurious democrat, who had offered Jean Jacques Rousseau an asylum 
in Corsica, and who, at a later period, was bitterly denounced by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Bribery, moreover, effected the surrender of 
the isle of Capraja, which was at once occupied by the enemy. 

Paoli, leaving his lieutenants Serpentini and Saliceti in command 
of the Casinca district, had established his headquarters in the Nebbio, 
where the mountain ridges offer great impediments to the advance of 
an invading army. It had at all times been considered that posses- 
sion of the Nebbio implied supremacy throughout the island ; indeed, 
the fate of Corsica had often been decided by campaigns conducted 
on this ground. The Count de Vaux and his coadjutors, Marboeuf 
and Grand-Maison, entered the district at the head of forty-five bat- 
talions of infantry, four regiments of cavalry, and a powerful artil- 
lery force, and on May 3, 1769, they attacked the Corsican outposts. 
On the 5th they crossed the Bevinco—here a mountain torrent 
hurrying along through deep banks, tufted with box and underwood— 
and succeeded in driving Paoli from his fortified camp at Murato, a 
long scattered village on the verge of the mountainous district. 
Gaffori had been ordered to defend the strong heights of Lento, whilst 
Grimaldi was to hold Canaveggia, both threatened by the enemy, but 
bribed, it is said, by the French, these leaders offered no resistance ; 
and, as De Vaux’s army pressed onward, Paoli retreated beyond the 
river Golo, and fixed his headquarters nigh to his birthplace, in the 
district of Morosaglia. The decisive battle was at hand. 

Between the two armies flowed the Golo, which here takes its 
coyrse through a deep valley reeking with malaria. Groves of olives 
mingle on the banks with clustering canes and festooning vines, 
planted in terraces, whilst orchards of peach and fig trees fill all the 
hollows. Above the rapid stream, “ white like the milky Rhone,” 
gleam the distant peaks of Cinto, Artigo, and Monte Rotondo, capped 
with perpetual snow. Farther up the river these mountains and 
their spurs shut in the valley so closely that it becomes a mere defile 
shrouded with magnificent chestnut-trees, between which rushes the 
Golo, here but a torrent. On May 9, the men whom Paoli had posted 
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to defend the passes into the valley of the river were attacked by 
the enemy, and, finding themselves assailed by an overwhelming 
force, and unsupported by any reinforcements, they fled through the 
mountain gorges towards the stream, with De Vaux in hot pursuit. 
At this point there was but one bridge across the Golo—the Ponte 
Nuovo—which was held by the company of Prussian infantry who 
had joined Paoli’s standard. These were the only regular troops in 
his army, but, on the right bank of the river, he had a thousand of 
his militiamen to assist in preventing the enemy from forcing the 
passage of the stream. A considerable number of armed women 
were scattered through the ranks of the islanders. 

When the panic-stricken Corsicans came down the passes, flocking 
towards the bridge, with the French charging them at the bayonet’s 
point in the rear, the Prussians found themselves in a terrible 
dilemma. They had to hold their position against friends and foes 
alike, and—after a vain attempt had been made to rally the flying 
islanders—in preference to abandoning their post, since by doing so 
they would open the bridge to the French as well as to the Corsicans, 
they fired at haphazard into the mass before them. A cry of 
“Treachery!” was at once raised. Gentili, one of the national 
leaders, vainly essayed to check the disorder. Friends and enemies 
fought indiscriminately in the wildest confusion, till at last the French 
secured the bridge and the rout became complete, the Corsicans 
scattering among the chestnut woods and far over the mountain-sides. 
“That day,” it is said in Corsica, ‘‘ the Golo was red with the blood 
of our countrymen, whose corpses, mingling with those of their 
enemies, floated to the sea.” And thirty or forty years ago the 
islanders would add: ‘‘It was a day of woe, a fatal day. It was 
here that the French murdered our freedom.” That feeling has 
passed away ; still the memory of the great defeat abides, and the 
Corsicans gaze with sorrow on the scene of the encounter. In 1790, 
when Napoleon visited his native island, he betook himself to Ponte 
Nuovo: it was the first battlefield, say some of his biographers, that 
he ever studied. 

The resistance of the Corsicans might yet have been prolonged by 
a guerilla war, Indeed, Paoli made some little effort to save the 
district of Casinca, whilst Serpentini and Clemente held out in 
Balagna, and Abattucci maintained himself beyond the mountains. The 
French officially admitted very heavy losses. In addition to 5950 
Frenchmen who died in hospital from wounds and malaria, for the 
climate had a disastrous effect upon the invading army, 4324 French- 
men were killed in battle during the war, and among the latter were 
no fewer than 539 officers—a convincing proof of the dexterity of 
the Corsican marksmen. The French, moreover, returned their 
wounded at 6400 men, many of whom, of course, were among those 
who died in hospital. To secure possession of the island, however, 
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Choiseul was prepared for yet greater sacrifices, and as the invaders 
now held the Nebbio, their ultimate success was not doubtful. For 
this reason, we are told, Pasquale, “the lawgiver and Pythagoras of 
his country,” was averse to further bloodshed. He repaired to Vivario, 
and thence to Porto Vecchio, with his brother Clemente and some 
three hundred followers, with whom he set sail for Tuscany on 
board an English frigate, which was placed at his disposal by his 
admirer, Admiral Smittoy. Shortly after landing in Italy, Clemente 
betook himself to the sequestered Benedictine abbey of Vallom- 
brosa, where he spent twenty years in prayer and penance. 
Pasquale remained for a time at Leghorn, where he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Rev. Dr. Burnaby, chaplain of the English 
Factory, who some years previously had visited him in Corsica, and 
who corresponded with him until his death. From Italy, Paoli 
proceeded to Holland, and sounded Sir Joseph Yorke, British 
Minister at the Hague, as to whether he would be permitted to 
reside in England. A favourable reply was accorded him, and he 
thereupon embarked, landing at Harwich in the middle of September 
1769, 
Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 
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At the first glance it may seem hardly necessary, even for any pur- 
pose, to attempt to define the precise meaning of the term Common 
Sense. There are few of us who are not perfectly satisfied that we 
not only understand in what this particular faculty consists, but that 
a full share of it has fallen to our own lot. There is no conviction 
more general than this, nor one which it would be harder in any 
instance to disturb. Yet, if we examine the matter closely, we shall 
find that so far from being the general and unmistakable form of 
sagacity its name seems to imply, it can hardly be said to exist. If 
it means anything it should signify the ability to perceive the 
relationship between cause and effect in all the common affairs of 
life and to act with a due regard for this perception ; but in the case 
of man in a state of civilisation, there unquestionably is no such 
power. This may seem a: rash statement, yet its soundness lies 
beyond the region of dispute, for proofs which are incontrovertible 
are to be found on every side. Indeed, it may almost be said, that 
civilised man stands alone in being devoid of a Common Sense; for 
while the actions of brutes or of savages under any given conditions 
may be predicted with a fair degree of accuracy, in his case even the 
promptings of instinct are subject to artificial impulses and repres- 
sions so numerous and so varied in character as to render precise 
generalisations with regard to his conduct impossible. 

The effects produced by national custom, by ideas of moral recti- 
tude and social duty, by the widely diversified character of the 
training and associations to which different individuals are subjected, 
and by the defects and failings resulting from the abnormal gratifi- i 
cation of instincts and passions, are such as to set all calculations at {| 
defiance. These and similar influences are ever tending to produce 
vagaries, peculiarities, and follies, and to render us all more or less 
incomprehensible enigmas to each other. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that the irregular effects resulting from causes so numerous } 
and varied are far from being altogether unsatisfactory. If the H) 
actions of: all persons were governed entirely by the dictates of i 
reason, life would lose a great deal of its charm. Society would 
certainly be delivered from some of its most terrible ills; but, on the 
other hand, the conduct of a host of mere reason-governed automata 
would not in all respects be an agreeable spectacle to contemplate. 
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To a man of imagination a world peopled by philosophers, whose 
actions would be based on a perfect estimate of the consequences 
which must follow, would be a decidedly dull and common-place 
affair; for if every deed were the result of rational calculation, but 
slight scope for the play of fancy would be left. It is needless, 
however, to say that there is not the smallest ground for apprehen- 
sion on this score. Such a contingency cannot possibly arise. The 
capacity of human nature for variety and error is practically 
unlimited; and it may be safely assumed that the age of pure reason 
will never arrive. 

Of all the fallacies pervading the world, there is probably not one 
more general, and at the same time, more strongly marked than is 
involved in the assumption that human conduct is governed mainly 
by reason. It may be questioned whether the man has ever lived 
whose actions would stand the test of logical scrutiny ; but it is 
quite certain that as regards the majority of individuals, even under 
the most favourable conditions, there is no more than a faint 
approach to the realisation of such a condition. We are all prone to 
imagine that our convictions and opinions are the results of a sound 
system of inference and deduction; but, as a matter of fact, they 
have resulted quite as much from mechanical training, and from the 
effects of association, temperament, self-interest, and prejudice, as 
from the exercise of the rational faculty. Most of us are perfectly 
satisfied with our own views. We regard them as being based on a 
solid foundation of reason and fact, and while we may be quite 
capable of detecting errors in the ideas of others, we are usually 
unconscious of the possibility that serious defects may exist in the 
groundwork of our own. Thus it is that all the more strongly 
marked peculiarities of national custom, morality, religious belief, 
political convictions, and the like, depend as much upon the observer 
as the observed. To those living amidst the conditions by which 
they have been produced they seem to be perfectly natural, or to 
partake of the character of self-evident truths, and are therefore 
practically invisible ; and it is only a different standpoint of survey 
which brings them into notice. If all the surrounding circumstances 
are known, the opinions of most men with regard to the more 
important social, moral, political, and religious questions may be 
defined with a fair degree of accuracy. Just as the inhabitants of 
different countries adopt the national manners and customs, so do the 
individual members of different classes or sections of society, or the 
persons who have been subject to similar associations and training, 
or whose interests lie in certain well-defined directions, unconsciously 
adopt the opinions and ideas generally prevailing in their own 
particular division, or phase of social life. There are of course 
numerous exceptions ; but the general rule is not to be mistaken. 
It is so well understood that in popularly governed countries the 
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appeal to what are known as class interests and feelings is one of the 
main arts of the politician, and his chief business has to consist more 
in the skilful manipulation of established traditions and prejudices 
than in the elucidation of truth. , 

It is unnecessary, for our present purpose, to enter into a detailed 
examination of either of the great social, political, or moral problems 
of life. It will suffice to point out that the variety of the theories 
existing with regard to them, and the continued prevalence of over- 
whelming evils for which no practical remedy has been found, makes 
it absolutely certain, not only that many of the views which find 
adherents must be fallacious, but that as yet the world can hardly be 
upon the track of a panacea for its worst miseries. Among so many 
diverging opinions it is at least clear that error must abound ; 
although the unwavering credence attached to each of them by its 
supporters might lead to the assumption that all are true. And it 
is a noteworthy fact that the strength of the attachment shown for 
particular theories is usually in the inverse ratio to the possibility of 
demonstrating their soundness. In matters of religious belief, for 
example, where all are groping in a darkness that may be felt, where 
everything, when judged from a purely rational standpoint, is 
enshrouded in uncertainty, faith stands fixed and immovable. It 
exists in a countless variety of forms, and is ever undergoing 
modifications and developments ; but beneath these waves of super- 
ficial change the tide of belief, not only in the unknown and 
unknowable, but also in the traditions and artificial codes of morality 
with which it may chance to become associated, flows on practically 
undisturbed. The creeds of one age may become the laughing-stocks 
of the next, the virtues of one generation may become the crimes of 
its successors; but the change is more apparent than real. In the 
main it is simply the displacement of one set of unreasoned convictions. 
by another. And it would seem as though the followers of different 
beliefs dared not admit the possibility of error. They appear uncon- 
sciously to realise how unstable is the actual groundwork of their 
opinions, and look with special aversion upon all who are disposed to 
question the merits of their faith, or who deny its truth indirectly by 
adopting principles at variance with their own. And thus it has 
come to pass that mutual hatred, intolerance, and contempt, have 
always been more strongly marked in the case of divergences of 
religious belief than with respect to differences of opinion upon any 
other subject that could be named. 

The field’ of religious faith, however, is by no means the only one 
in which illogical convictions are made to play a leading part. 
Beyond the domain of the exact sciences they are to be found in 
various degrees of intensity in connection with most subjects. In. 
politics their influence is almost as widely spread as in religion itself. 
Just as the followers of different creeds persuade themselves, that 
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theirs is the only safe and certain road to eternal happinesss, so the 
supporters of different political principles and professions assume, 
that only the ends they seek are really consistent with the public 
good. Yet, if their convictions are analysed it will often be found 
that self-interest, or the real or the imagined interest of their 
particular class, is the true ground-work of this assumption. These 
are usually the chief motives which stratify public opinion into its 
main divisions in all communities in which opinions on political 
questions can be openly and freely expressed. There is no more 
insidious form of self-deception than that of taking it for granted 
that our own personal interests and the public welfare are inseparable. 
It is this which makes the courtier an ardent royalist, the aristocrat 
a believer in an oligarchical system of government, the classes who 
furnish officers for armies and navies, or who are interested in the 
outlay for their equipment, advocate vigorous policies in dealing with 
foreign nations, and the poor man a socialist or a democrat. That 
such should be the case is perfectly natural, and so accustomed do 
we become to broad classifications of this kind, that individual 
exceptions to them are regarded as something abnormal. Yet the 
mere fact of their existence indicates plainly the species of logic 
which has aided in their formation. 

It is not, however, necessary that actual differences of personal or 
class interest shall exist in order to divide communities into opposing 
parties and factions. A mere name without any definite meaning, a 
watch-word, or even the wearing of a particular badge, will often 
arouse feelings as fervid as those which inspire the advocates of 
diverging principles. In the United States, for example, at the 
present time, there are no political questions of sufficient importance 
to divide public opinion ; yet the feeling of partisanship does not run 
the less strongly on this account. There are no problems of class 
privilege to discuss, no favoured institutions to defend, and but few 
questions of foreign policy that can give rise to serious dispute. The 
disappearance of slavery has left the nation without any definite 
rallying point for general argument ; but in spite of all this, party 
feeling burns as strongly in the States as in thiscountry. Men call 
themselves Republicans or Democrats as the case may be, and make 
a semblance of discussing practical questions like Protection and 
Civil Service Reform, but as neither party is prepared to initiate a 
radical change in the existing policy with regard to such matters 
their efforts are absorbed chiefly in the reiteration of mere empty 
phrases and in mutual recriminations on the ground of insincerity. 

To judge from the ardour displayed in the support of parties 
whose main differences consist in refinements extremely difficult for 
the uninitiated to comprehend, or in advocating the interests of mere 
classes or sections of society, it might be inferred that the civilised 
world has at last succeeded in emancipating itself from every evil of 
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any real importance The fact that so much energy and talent 
should be devoted to the discussion of minor issues of this kind would 
seem to indicate that the field of reform is becoming somewhat 
limited in area. It is, however, hardly necessary to say that such a 
conclusion would be very wide of the truth; for what may be 
regarded as the grand miseries of life still remain practically 
untouched. These have their origin in folly and weakness, so 
deeply rooted and so generally prevalent that the possibility of 
reform is hardly regarded as lying within the domain of practical 
politics, and the individual who even suggests amendment must be 
prepared to find himself classed as a visionary and dreamer. . In 
connection with evils of this kind the conclusions of Common Sense 
appear to consist in the denial of its own existence, and in the 
assumption that men generally are not to be expected to act 
according to the dictates of reason. 

The world has become so familiarised with the results of human 
folly and prejudice that it accepts them as a portion of the natural 
order of things, and even creates virtues to suit them; and the man 
who desires to contribute in any way to the general advancement 
must begin by recognising the.fact that Common Sense has its limita- 
tions, for he will quickly perceive that the affairs of life are subject 
to powerful influences, which have but a slight connection with the 
rational faculty. In the field of morality, for example, the whole 
civilised world professes a doctrine of universal charity and brother- 
hood ; but in practice one of the first duties of every citizen consists 
in preparing to take his fellow man’s life. The charitable principle 
ceases to have any vitality beyond the boundaries of States, while 
its place is taken by a virtue which is largely grounded on an instinct 
of a very different character. In spite of all theories and professions 
to the contrary, the inhabitants of separate communities regard each 
other as rivals if not as enemies ; and they manifest this feeling not 
only by the vast preparations they are always making for open hostili- 
ties, but also in their more pacific relations. The civilised man may 
profess to love his neighbour as himself; but he does not therefore 
find himself exonerated from a moral obligation to prepare to cut his 
neighbour’s throat, either personally or by proxy. And so, while all 
men are inclined to indulge in complacent reflections upon the advan- 
tages of commerce generally, the great majority of the inhabitants 
of every civilised nation are firmly convinced of the benefit to be 
derived from the imposition of artificial checks on international trade. 
Each country takes it for granted that its material prosperity depends 
very largely upon the imperviousness of the barriers it can raise 
against the influx of foreign produce ; and this conviction reduces to 
nought all the arguments which scientific economists can use. 

Nor is it only in connection with the question of international 
relationships that the Common Sense of mankind has drifted so 
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utterly wide of the truth. ‘The vast floods of misery and sorrow 
resulting from the practical manifestations of prevailing fallacies 
connected with this subject, and the immeasurable waste of zeal, 
energy, and wealth, they involve, undoubtedly place them in the 
front rank of the disadvantages men needlessly inflict upon them- 
selves; but there are others of a more persistent character, and, by 
no means, of less importance. The worst evils arising from the fact 
that the code of practical morality is limited in its action by State 
frontiers are happily only intermittent in their character; but those 
originating from common errors of conduct, if less striking and 
dramatic in their effects, are, perhaps, more far-reaching in their 
influence. The wretchedness, misery, and despair resulting from 
extreme poverty are, by no means, of less gravity than the suffering 
and unhappiness entailed by organised wars, and ills of one class 
are really quite as preventable as those of the other. In practice, 
however, they seem to lie almost beyond the reach of remedy. One- 
half the world is content to regard them as a part of the natural 
order of things, and busies itself with the adoption of palliatives 
which tend in the long run to render matters worse than they might 
otherwise have been, while the other vainly seeks for remedies in the 
amendment of written laws and the re-casting of social institutions. 
The one grand institution which all seem to regard it as hopeless to 
attack is human folly. Unfortunately, in this case, it is difficult to 
assail the evil at its source without appearing deficient in common 
sympathy. Its chief victims have always been those most responsible 
for its existence, and it has, therefore, been more in accordance with 
the generous instincts of human nature to aid them in their distress 
than to remind them of the terrible consequences of their errors and 
misdeeds, 

As regards this great social problem, however, it must not be 
forgotten that the connection between cause and effect was not even 
suspected until within the last hundred years. Ever since the 
doctrines of Christianity were first preached, mere almsgiving has 
been regarded as the only remedy for the evil. That such should have 
been the case was quite natural. The practice provided a convenient 
field for the exercise of the noblest feelings which human nature is 
capable of displaying, whilst its immediate advantages were self- 
evident. And so important is the place it holds amongst the virtues 
in popular esteem, that the very term describing it has come to be 
regarded as almost synonymous with the charity which St. Paul 
designated as the highest form of moral excellence. Until com- 
paratively recent times the pernicious effects this form of sympathy 
so often tends to produce were as undreamt of as the principles of 
electricity and magnetism; and it is not, therefore, surprising that 
the Common Sense of the civilised world should have gone so widely 
astray in connection with what is unquestionably a most perplexing 
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problem, Yet there can be no question: that the great fallacies 
which have always surrounded this subject have exercised a most 
disastrous influence. The terrible burden of poverty that has always 
existed, and that still exists, has sprung almost entirely from a 
deficiency of prudential restraint, or from absolute folly or vicious 
self-indulgence ; but in all ages it has been customary, not only to 
regard its authors as worthy of the most unqualified sympathy, but 
to commend as the first panacea a remedy which helps to intensify 
the evil. 

It is, of course, impossible to attach anything like a proportionate 
degree of moral responsibility to those whose errors have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing all this misery into the world. If 
their so-called teachers and leaders have been in the dark upon 
the problems with which they attempted to deal, their own igno- 
rance of these and all similar subjects has, until within the last 
fifty years, been utter and profound. Not until the present century 
at all events have the poor in this, or in any other country, had the 
smallest chance of exercising any real ‘control over their own des- 
tinies. Generation after generation they have come into a world of 
darkness, where they have become the sport of their own instincts, 
where those who professed to guide them were as blind as themselves, 
and where the limited class who led and governed them were 
actuated far more by personal motives and ambitions than by any 
desire to aid the cause of social advancement. Amidst conditions 
so unfavourable the poor have had but scant opportunities for extri- 
cating themselves from the slough of misery in which they have 
always been plunged. Those who should have assisted them have 
in reality helped to push them more deeply into the mire. Their 
moral teachers have stubbornly resisted every attempt to extend and 
popularise the knowledge of truth, their political leaders have 
striven to keep them in the position of so many pawns, to be used 
for the aggrandisement of rulers and statesmen, while the classes 
immediately above them have always looked with suspicion upon the 
efforts which have been made to extend to them the advantages of 
enlightenment. 

Tt will perhaps be urged that all these charges belong to the past, 
and that a new era has now commenced. On the whole this is 
happily true, but at the same time it must be remembered that 
they belong only to the immediate past, and that it is still too soon 
to look for any marked improvement from the changes which have 
taken place. In this country the poor have but just been taught 
the bare rudiments of knowledge, and it would be as unreasonable 
to look for the general exercise of sound judgment and sagacity on 
their parts as to look for an oak tree a few years after an acorn 
has been planted. And at the present day the truth with regard 
to these questions is far from receiving practical acceptance, even 
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from the classes who are supposed to enjoy the advantages of modern 
enlightenment. There is still a great deficiency in general know- 
ledge of economical questions ; and the remedies adopted do far more 
credit to the hearts than to the heads of those who are striving to 
mitigate the evils by which civilised society is beset. 

In England, it is true, the old and primitive form of almsgiving 
which consisted in bestowing pecuniary or other assistance upon any 
individual who chose to profess a need of it has fallen into disrepute ; 
but in various other shapes and disguises almsgiving is still practised 
as much here as elsewhere. Every year contributions to the extent 
of many millions sterling are devoted to various public schemes of 
benevolence, and to these must be added what is probably an equal 
amount derived from private gifts and legacies. In the bestowal of 
all this aid it is usually either assumed or professed that the objects 
to which it is devoted are worthy of support ; but if the matter be 
examined closely it will be found that the vast bulk of it is absorbed 
in meeting deficiencies which folly and thoughtlessness have caused, 
or which at all events ought never to have existed. Self-reliance and 
prudence are nominally virtues; but as yet men are under no kind 
of moral obligation to practise them ; and when they have plunged 
themselves and others into difficulty and misery by indulging in the 
very opposites of these qualities, the only reproaches they will hear 
will be those which are vaguely directed against society generally for 
allowing the evils they have created to exist. And society seems to 
admit the truth of the charge. It refuses to admit that it is impos- 
sible for a large proportion of its members to live absolutely regard- 
less of the future, and of the common vicissitudes of life, without 
bringing a great deal of unhappiness and inconvenience into the 
world. Its practical method of dealing with these ills is to aid in 
bearing the burden of them, but there is every reason to fear that 
their weight will never be lessened until their authors can be taught 
to recognise the inevitable effects of their failings. The sources of 
misery of this class are practically inexhaustible, and, until the evil 
is attacked at its origin, its flow will never be seriously lessened. 

It is only too clear that the truth in connection with problems in 
which human conduct is concerned is a plant of extremely slow 
growth, and that its development is not to be greatly hastened by 
mere arguments and demonstrations. Sentiments and passions, harm- 
less, or even laudable in themselves, are ever tending to obscure the 
real points at issue; and when influences of this kind come into 
play, it is useless to appeal to the principles of reason. Good and 
evil are, in fact, so completely interwoven that in the common affairs 
of life it is sometimes extremely difficult to discriminate between 
them. Practical moralists usually meet this difficulty by ignoring 
one half of the problem, and by adjusting their principles to cir- 
cumstances as time progresses, and in this way, although they are 
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really little more than blind leaders of the blind, they secure a fair 
degree of credit. The exponents of religious systems of morality 
generally claim that the doctrines they uphold have been mainly in- 
strumental in securing the progress thus far made; but their claims 
in this respect will not bear examination. It is only necessary to look 
back upon the records of the past, or even to examine their own 
actions and opinions, to obtain an estimate of the aid they have fur- 
nished. Asa matter of fact, they have in all ages attached far more 
importance to the subject of forms and ceremonies than to the im- 
provement of conduct and the curbing of human folly and passion. 
Of the utility of their creeds and professions, as means of securing 
future happiness, it wonld be out of place here to speak; but no 
man who examines the question with an unbiased mind can assert 
that religious morality has appreciably abated error, or that it has 
assisted in the smallest degree to lessen the aggregate of human 
misery in this life. 

The main principles underlying the Christian system of morality 
are indisputably sound ; but those who have undertaken to advocate 
them have rarely risen above the level of their times. They may 
have extolled the beauties of Peace and Goodwill in theory ; 
but no two nations ever sought to destroy each other without 
their blessings, or without their solemn invocations to heaven for 
assistance on either side. They have rarely lifted a finger or even 
raised a protest against the organised bloodshed that has ever been 
taking place. And although it may be that they have done much 
to soothe and assuage human anguish in various forms ; it isa grave 
question whether the good they have achieved in this direction has 
not been fully counterbalanced by the misery and sorrow resulting 
from the savage and relentless persecutions their teachings have 
so often inspired. No hatreds have been more bitter than theirs 
in the past; and even at the present day there are few differences 
of opinion which excite keener animosity than those arising from 
questions of religious belief. Nor have they contributed in any 
way to the effacement of the baseless superstitions which have ever 
helped to satisfy the cravings of human credulity. But, on the 
other hand, they have generally been among the first to oppose the 
advancement of scientific truth. Whether in discoveries like those 
of Galileo, or Darwin, they have usually professed to detect 
something impious in any serious attempt to unravel or explain 
the great problems of nature. In a hopeless maze of ignorance 
themselves, they have condemned witches and wizards to the stake ; 
and they have been equally ready to send philosophers to the dungeon. 

Of the pernicious influence resulting from the economical fallacies 
embodied in religious precepts it is impossible to form an estimate. 
In the opinion of religious moralists poverty has invariably formed 
an unmistakable qualification for commiseration and esteem, while 
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they have never ceased to recommend as one of the highest virtues 
a practice which tends to make poverty more general. There can 
be no question that they are largely responsible for the general 
prevalence of the popular conviction that there is no more estimable 
public benefactor than the man who devotes his means to some 
object which wili serve to relieve his fellow men from the obligations 
and responsibilities they have incurred or that they are about to 
incur; in fact their teachings in this direction have proved so accept- 
able and have taken such a firm hold on public opinion that the 
virtue of such an one is regarded as self-evident and indisputable. 
When we take into account the deeply rooted character and the 
overwhelming proportions of evils like poverty and war, it seems well 
nigh hopeless to speculate upon the possibility of their removal. 
Indeed, to suggest that they may eventually be overcome, even in 
the main, is an almost certain means of inviting ridicule. And it 
must be admitted that the prospect at the first glance is by no means 
encouraging; for at no period of the world’s history has a greater 
proportion of human effort been devoted to the business of mutual 
destruction than at the present time, while never before has there 
existed a greater amount of abject misery than that which dogs the 
advance of modern civilisation. Yet, if the position of affairs be 
carefully examined, it will be found that there are considerations 
affording strong grounds for the assumption that radical amendments 
are not so distant as might otherwise appear. The disturbing 
elements of human passion and weakness will of course never cease 
to exist ; and it may therefore be regarded as certain that a state of 
perfection will never be attained. But the great fact to be borne in 
mind is that, almost until the present century, human conduct in 
connection with these problems has been subject to guidance by 
utterly fallacious principles. In spite of all the ethical doctrines 
that have been preached and professed it was never suspected that 
the inhabitants of different countries had any interests in common, 
or that they were under any obligation to regard each other with 
teelings other than those of open hostility or veiled mistrust. 
Religious moralists may have enjoined a spirit of charity towards all 
men in general terms ; but their teachings would be searched in vain 
for any serious censure of national animosities and hatreds. They have 
on the contrary usually done their best to render these feelings 
more intense by classing them as virtues of the loftiest character. 
Their precepts and principles have in this direction been little more 
than moral cloaks for human folly ; and the fact that they have ever 
been ready with their blessings on the practical manifestations of the 
most violent of human passions shows how small is the degree of 
credit to be claimed on their behalf for any progress that may have 
been made. And the same remarks will apply in the case of 
extreme poverty. It was never suspected by our ancestors that this 
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particular evil is directly fostered by almsgiving, or that those 
whose miseries are the natural results of their own injudicious 
conduct are in any way deserving of moral reproach. The contrary 
theories have made but slight advance even now. It is still almost 
universally assumed that the evils resulting from the total want of 
judgment and self-control displayed by a considerable proportion of 
the members of every civilised community can be staved off by 
some manipulation of laws and institutions ; and teachers of morality 
will always be found in the front rank of those who deliberately close 
their eyes to the truth. They have done their best in the adaptation 
of virtues to suit these errors; and any progress which may be made 
will certainly owe but little to their assistance. 

When we remember how recently the true nature of the questions 
here referred to has been understood, and how closely the errors 
surrounding them have become omeaiakel with virtues like patriotism, 
generosity, and sympathy, it is not surprising that no marked im- 
provement should thus far have taken place. Even in matters in 
which no moral principles are involved, the Common Sense of 
mankind has generally been opposed to the advancement of novel 
theories, and it is not surprising that it should offer a stubborn 
resistance to teachings which seem to threaten some of its most 
cherished convictions. In bygone days the lot of the discoverers and 
expounders of new truths was usually by no means a happy one; for 
the world often found a very summary method of dealing with 
those who attempted to disturb its ideas. The introduction of new 
mechanical appliances like the railway and power-loom, or the 
announcement of purely scientific truths like the principle of 
inoculation, and the evolutionary system, has generally been sufficient 
to arouse feelings of warm hostility. If Darwin had lived anywhere 
but in this country, and had propounded his theories some two or three 
centuries since, he would have had to use a great deal of tact and judg- 
ment in selecting a place from which he might have done so without a 
tisk of passing a good part of his life in prison. We are accustomed 
to look back with astonishment and contempt upon the men who 
indulged their prejudices to the extent of actually persecuting those 
who happened to differ from them in matters of opinion; but the 
spirit which led to follies of this kind has by no means ceased to 
exist ; it has only become milder in character. Force and violence 
have given place to sneers and obloquy, or to charges of a deficiency 
of sympathy or a disregard for time-honoured virtures. Yet in spite 
of all this, there are strong grounds for hope. As regards the general 
spread of knowledge and scientific truth the last hundred years dwarf 
into insignificance the whole previous period of the world’s history ; 
and on every hand there are now evidences that this is beginning 
to exert a deep influence on the formation of public opinion. Every 
year the world seems more inclined to appeal to reason for the 
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settlement of its difficulties; and this being the case, the time when 
its affairs will be mainly directed by a genuine Common Sense may 
not be so distant as is generally supposed, 

Civilised society is now rapidly awakening.to a sense of the 
disadvantages it has to endure, and is busy in the search for practical 
remedies. There is a growing tendency to devise means for checking 
the great social ills that exist; and although many of the schemes 
proposed may be futile, their variety and the fact of their being 
propounded show that an increase is taking place in the proportion 
of individuals who are persuaded that radical amendments are not im- 
possible. As yet, however, there is a strong disposition to ignore 
unpleasant truths, and to assume that in dealing with the evils con- 
nected with them it is not necessary to recognise their existence. 
Teachings which take these factors into account are deemed to be 
discredited because they sometimes appear harsh and unsympathetic. 
Human error is regarded as a matter of no real significance, and 
governments are being urged to adopt forcible measures for improving 
the condition of society by limiting the hours of labour, by checking 
immigration, by placing artificial barriers in the way of international 
trade, and by appropriating the possessions of one class for the 
benefit of another. Because certain evils exist under systems which 
can be proved to be sound it is taken for granted that such systems 
must necessarily be fallacious. As a matter of fact it is as vain to 
talk of the harshness of economical laws which grind the poor into 
misery as it would be to declaim against the cruelty of the laws of 
momentum which destroy lives in a railway collision. The only way 
of avoiding the effects of either is to prevent them from coming 
into play. It is absolutely certain that whenever folly assumes an 
active form, or a want of judgment is shown, a penalty must be 
paid. It may, perhaps, be possible to shift the payment within 
certain limits from one class to another, but an inexorable fate will 
demand a settlement of the account. This simple truth will, no 
doubt, be ultimately recognised ; but in the meantime it is probable 
that a great many vain attempts at improvement will be made. The 
real grounds for hope are to be found in the spread of knowledge. 
The utter ignorance which has hitherto prevailed has not only resulted 
in wholesale misery and sorrow, but it has also provided endless 
opportunities for those who desired to serve their own ends and 
interests by playing on human credulity and weakness. But the 
growth of enlightenment cannot fail to increase the general percep- 
tion of the true relations between causes and effects, to develop the 
growth of common sagacity, and thus ultimately to bring to pass a 
deep and far-reaching improvement in the condition of the civilised 
world. 


F. W. Hane. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES AND CULTURE. 


THE last two or three decades have witnessed a large and steady 
growth of “literary societies.” No statistics tabulate their numbers, 
but as they are found in almost every town of any pretensions, and 
in the suburbs of all large towns, they must number many hundreds, 
with an aggregate membership of tens of thousands. The professed 
object of these institutions is the promotion of culture—true, it is 
not of the “higher,” but of a popular character; not the less 
worthy of consideration on that account. The ever-broadening stream 
of culture is fed by many rivulets, and if we would rightly estimate 
the depth and force of its volume, a careful survey of its manifold 
sources is assuredly helpful. 

The “ programmes” of these literary societies, mainly comprise : 
lectures of varied character.; essays on literary, historical and socio- 
logical subjects ; Shakespearean or other dramatic readings ; concerts 
and musical entertainments. Some societies, especially in our larger 
towns, are of a more advanced, or maybe “‘select,” character, and 
devote careful attention to philosophical and scientific studies. 

Literary societies appear to be the natural successors of ‘mechanics’ 
institutions,” which some forty and fifty years ago did good work in 
the way of mental improvement ; and we may here express a doubt 
whether a loss has not been sustained in the disappearance, to a very 
large extent, of the more substantial basis which belonged to these 
associated pioneers of self-improvement. The ‘“‘ mechanics’ institute,” 
with its solid little library, classes for instruction in elementary art 
and science and popular lectures, might, we think, have been modi- 
fied and expanded so as to meet that higher range of literary and 
scientific education which they doubtless did so much to create an 
appetite for. 

It is not our purpose, however, to speculate as to ‘ what might 
have been ” had mechanics’ institutions been developed into higher 
organisations embracing a wider culture ; but briefly to inquire how 
far “literary societies” are contributing to the special culture and 
intellectual growth among the classes from which they draw their 
supporters, and which, let it be borne in mind, form no inconsiderable 
proportion of the reading public. 

It may help us, if we extend our inquiry so as to include the 
natural history, or “ genesis,” of culture, and see how far its methods 
are applicable to present day conditions. 
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The “historic” age of culture may be taken as beginning with 
Greek civilisation ; antecedent to that period little more than myth 
and tradition exist, which even such profound researches as those of 
Max Miiller have not rendered conclusive as to their relations to 
known processes of culture. 

The Greeks themselves supposed their early teachers to have 
imbibed wisdom from a prior Eastern fountain, and strong resem- 
blances have been recognised between the doctrines of the East and 
those of the Greeks; but here we have the late G. H. Lewes deny- 
ing the force of such conclusions, asserting them to be erroneous, 
and declaring that ‘‘a coincidence is the historian’s will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading him into deep and distant bogs; that coincidences prove 
nothing but the similarity of all spontaneous tendencies of thought.” 
The fact, however, must not be overlooked that there existed a good 
deal of personal intercourse, transmitting doubtless streams of 
thought and ideas, between Greece and Egypt, and to the far East, 
even to India: the lectures of Professor Miiller serve to confirm 
this. Travel was not so strange a thing in those far-off times as we 
moderns, assuming too hastily from the toil and difficulties of loco- 
motion in those old days, are apt to suppose. It is well supposed 
that Thales and Pythagoras were indebted for some of their ger- 
minant ideas, crude though they might be, to older civilisations, and 
recasting them in the alembic of their own minds, evolved a newer 
philosophy ; just asin another sphere of knowledge Strabo travelled 
for the facts out of which he constructed his geography, and 
Herodotus journeyed to Egypt for the materials of his history. As 
the earlier Greek mythologies have been found traceable to the 
Vedas and myths of the East, hardly, one would think, by “ coinci- 
dence” alone, so the inference may be justified that intercourse by 
travel was one of the sources of the intellectual development of the 
early Greek sages. 

Notwithstanding the assumed descent, by Professor Miiller, of the 
Greek language and Greek mythology, and of the germinant cells 
of Greek culture from India, the incontestability of these con- 
clusions is not entirely admitted by scholars. Professor Sayce, in 
his address as President of the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association Meeting at Manchester, strongly disputed the 
correctness of the theory as to the Central Asian home of the so- 
called ‘' Aryans,” from whom it has been held that Greek and 
Indo-Sanskrit civilisation alike have sprung; and just recently, 
Professor Rendall has discussed the subject in his work on the 
Cradle of the Aryans, in which he strives to place the origin of the 
Greek language and the birth of the Greek myths through the 
so-called ‘‘ Aryans,” to a home much nearer hand, even so near as 
the Northern Scandinavian races. Professor Miiller’s indefinite 
theory that the Aryans came from ‘somewhere in Asia,” which 
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‘‘habitat ” has never yet been successfully localised, and Pro- 
fessor Rendall’s hypothesis of a Scandinavian origin of this mys- 
terious race, have alike the weakness of being unhistoric and 
unverifiable. These conflicts of research only give force to the 
opinion of Lewes, before quoted, as to the will-o’-the-wisp-like 
character of assumed historic coincidences ; and further bring out 
in very clear light the deep insight characterising the remarks of 
Guizot in his History of Civilisation : 

“ Civilisation, says the historian (and pur parenthése culture too), is 
a hidden complex fact, very difficult to describe, to relate ; we might ask 
whether it is an universal fact, whether there is an universal civilisation 
of the human species, a destiny of humanity; whether the nations have 
handed down from age to age something which has never been lost, which 


must increase from a larger and larger mass, and thus pass on to the end 
of time.” 


If we try the process of “natural selection,” as applied to the 
adaptability of races for civilisation and education, we find a 
problem on our hands which is unsolvable. As an illustration, let 
us cite two parallel events within our own times. And what do 
we see? <A parallel and a contrast ; for while the various tribes of 
North American Indians,- who were not the lowest specimens of 
humanity, before their touch with the white man; but, on the 
contrary, quick-witted, ’cute, possessing a genius for organisation, 
eloquent in speech, gifted with imagination—prime elements surely 
in the capacity for civilisation, and for culture too—brought, more- 
over, into long and close contact with the Anglo-Saxon race; yet, 
notwithstanding all these favourable conditions, are untouched, or, 
if touched at all, are only arrayed in a thin coating of civilisation, 
often more ludicrous than real—are gradually dying out of exist- 
ence, the remnant content to dwell alone with their own people, on 
their Reservations, pensioners on the Government :—on the other 
hand, we find the Negro race, transplanted to the same continent, 
brought into contact with the same Anglo-Saxon race as the 
Indian, but unlike him in natural capacity—so low in the scale of 
humanity as to be gravely held by educated men to be hardly 
human at all—indolent, stupid, and sensual ; yet, despite all these 
drawbacks against them, with “‘ heredity” against them, brought 
into the same “ environment ” as the Indian, outstrips him in civili- 
sation and culture too ;—on what theory can we account for such 
anomalies in the history of civilisation ? 

Leaving, then, the origin of all culture and of the uplifting of 
the human race to the obscurity in which it rests, we pass on to 
consider the methods through which it took form and shape, and in 
which, through long descent from Greek culture, modern ways of 
thought are still largely cast. We find the sources of this rise in 
the human mind to have been travel, discussion, and books. TRAVEL, 
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we have seen, apart from the reliability of particular theories deduced 
therefrom, did undoubtedly form no inconsiderable source from 
whence the Greek thinkers drew their inspirations. Discussion, 
following on individual reflection and patient investigation into the 
mysteries of mind and matter, rather than the study of books, placed 
these old thinkers in the foreground of culture. To the deep reflec- 
tions of these patient tyros in philosophic thought were added well- 
applied powers of observation, which, amidst all the evanescence of 
their changeful theories, have this abiding lesson—that, notwithstand- 
ing the priceless value to us of books as treasured stores of knowledge, 
reflection and observation must now, as they were then, be the chief 
factors in the processes of culture. 

On the varied and successive schools of disputants we need 
not dweil; of all these the school of Plato stands out the most 
luminous. The massive mind of this wonderful thinker and teacher 
burrowed after truth through all the latent mazes of the human 
intellect; and his lectures in discussion of his principles were, we 
are told, hard and sustained exercises of the thinking faculties. 

We linger for a moment to note Plato’s attitude towards books. 
Considering what a voluminous writer he was, it is not a little 
curious, but nevertheless instructive, in the midst of so much of 
what is mere dissipation in the present day reading, to find him 
writing thus of books in his Phedrus : 

“‘ Writing is something like painting ; the creations of the latter art look 
very like living beings, but if you ask them a question they preserve 
a solemn silence ; written discourses do the same. You would fancy by 
what they say that they had some sense in them ; but if you wish tolearn, 
and therefore interrogate them, they have only their first answer to return 
to all questions ; and when the discourse is once written, it passes from hand 
to hand among all sorts of persons—those who can understand it, and those 
who cannot. There is another sort of discourse which is far better and more 
potent—what is it? That which is scientifically written in the learner’s 
mind, the real and living discourse of the person who understands the sub- 
ject, of which discourse the written one may be called the picture.” 


These weighty words of ancient wisdom may be commended to the 
careful consideration of the members of our present day “ literary 
societies.” The plethora of books, superficially read, is more in 
danger of asphyxiating than strengthening the mental faculties; 
nevertheless, a paragraph from Carlyle may be quoted, pointing as it 
does a contrast between the sage of Hecademus and the sage of 
Chelsea—a contrast it may, however, be added which is more seem- 
ing than real—we must differentiate their two standpoints, we shali 
then find their personal equation. 

‘“‘ Wondrous, indeed,” says Carlyle, ‘‘is the virtue of a true book, not like 
a dead city of stones, yearly crumbling, yearly needing repair, more like a 
tilled field, but then a spiritual field—like a spiritual tree, let me rather 


say—it stands from year to year, and from age to age, and yearly comes its 
new produce of leaves, every one of which is like a talisman, for it can 
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persuade men. In books lie the soul of the whole past time. There, 
Greece to every thinker still literally lives; can be called up again to life. 
No magic Rune is stronger than a book—all that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been, are lying as in magic preservation in the pages of books ; 
they are the chosen possessions of men.” 


In fact, intellectual culture among the Greeks took the form of 
thinking aloud, rather than of the silent study of books, and this may 
be regarded as the key to the apparently opposite conclusions of two 
profound thinkers on the same subject. The thoughts of these bygone 
philosophers were sharpened by disputation, and their ‘‘ obstinate 
questioning of things” put to flight fine-spun sophistries and 
mental phantasies; they cleared the mental atmosphere in a way no 
mere book study could do; and the value of discussion remains a 
permanent factor in intellectual growth. By “ questionings” the 
mind is thrown back upon itself, becomes an active force, is com- 
pelled to ransack every nook and cranny of the brain to find an 
answer. Questions, it has been said, show the breadth of a man’s 
mind ; answers its delicacy. The search through the chambers of the 
mind for an answer which shall have vital force in it, puts a keen 
edge upon the thinking faculty ; hence, in past times, when books in 
their present profusion and’ luxury were not, mutual talk and dis- 
cussion played a vital part in the development of “ wit,” using this 
word in its older and more serious sense. 

The objection to discussions at literary societies is often urged, that 
it is profitless, inasmuch that none are convicted of holding erroneous 
opinions by these oral polemics. It may be doubted whether the 
reason is so true in fact as is frequently maintained ; and besides, 
the objection itself is unphilosophical. By discussion, any subject 
which contains elements of doubt, principles or facts inadmissible 
or irreconcilable with other principles or facts—as almost every 
subject within the domain of human inquiry may @ priori be 
assumed to have—is analysed and ventilated; a weakness or fallacy 
here, and a strong position there, made evident, such as could hardly 
be by a mere book study. The many sides, the varied aspects, in- 
herent to all controvertible subjects—and what is there challenging 
the opinion or assent of others which is not controvertible ?—which 
debate unfolds, must make some lodgment in the mind; dialectics 
appeal to a primal quality in the human mind; the reasoning faculty, 
the healthy action of the mental powers, must be admitted upon any 
principles of the philosophy of the human mind, or we deny our 
human nature. | 

The form, however, into which discussions are too often cast in 
the proceedings of literary societies—that is, a set debate with its 
hard lines of affirmative and negative—is open to some objection ; 
the complexity of everything touching human life and conduct is 
such, that an absolute affirmative, or direct negation of any one pro- 
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position founded upon such, can in few instances be maintained, and 
the effect upon the mind of the disputant constrained to establish 
to the full his own postulate, must be a tendency to close the 
avenues of his mind to the reception of truth from the side he is com- 
bating: the spirit which belongs to the party issues in parliamentary 
debates should find no place in the discussions at a literary society. 

Another fault may be charged upon literary societies, in the 
selection of topics for debate ; take one form as an example: his- 
torical subjects are too reduced to things of shreds and patches. 
Such hackneyed questions as the lawfulness of the execution of 
Charles the First, the conduct of Queen Elizabeth towards Mary 
Queen of Scots, and kindred well-worn subjects, have a tendency 
to induce a circumscribed and distorted conception of the events of 
history. There are wider issues than these belonging to its domain ; 
such as the credibility of our own, and indeed of all history ; the 
limits of the application of the lessons of history to the events of 
ourown times ; the influence of the past as bearing upon the present— 
these open up to us themes which may fitly call forth patient inquiry 
and discussion, and thus the trustworthiness of impressions made 
through the reading of various writers will be usefully tested in 
public discussion. 

Of other excursions into the realm of culture, giving diversity to 
and enlisting the varied tastes of members of literary societies, are 
questions pertaining to the ever expanding circles of arts and 
sciences, literature and poetry, sociology and philosophy ; drawing 
upon the diverse aptitudes and studies of those who can enrich the 
whole by their individual contributions. A literary society, if not 
exactly ‘‘ a joint-stock association” to which each member adds a 
share to its corporate wealth, is yet dependent for much of its 
productiveness upon the general intellectual life of the whole. A 
healthy variety in this respect can but infuse a freshness and stimu- 
lating suggestiveness to its proceedings. All do not delight in the 
same class of literature; few are all-round readers and thinkers; 
a best ‘‘one hundred books” from whatever source will fail to 
claim a general attention. The wide fields for culture are so 
extensive, that each mind betakes itself to pastures the most con- 
genial to its own bent and tastes. 

Of many literary societies the fair sex form a large portion of | 
their members, and this interesting fact recommends them to our 
appreciation of their usefulness. They in this way tend to widen 
the area of culture. Women have an opportunity of coming into 
contact with, and of having their sphere of knowledge enlarged from, 
the thoughts of many minds; and in these days of higher education 
of woman, are afforded the intellectual exercise of themselves con- 
tributing papers and essays. Of many subjects, men are the richer for 
knowing how the feminine mind looks at topics well within the 
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sphere of female study—the quick perceptive faculties, the grace 
and tender sympathies, which are the special possessions of women 
are not to be counted as outside the influences contributory to the | 
proper education of even the masculine understanding. 

Most literary societies we believe include political debates in 
their programmes; the advantages of these will doubtless be 
differently estimated. The constant and almost wearisome iteration 
of political topics through our cheap newspaper press and on the 
platform, one would think amply sufficient for the most voracious 
political appetites. The asperities and extreme partisan views too 
often characterising such discussions, are not in themselves calculated 
to impart a refining tone to culture. They hardly harmonise with 
the serener atmosphere and more equable temperature which form the 
special charm of literary pursuits. There are, however, some 
political subjects which are, or at least, should not be, the special 
property of any one political party, of which it would be an 
advantage to the commonwealth if they could be looked at without 
the aid of coloured party spectacles; such may fairly claim the 
attention of literary societies. 

Possibly one argument may be adduced for the introduction of 
party politics into the debates of the societies whose raison d’étre it 
is the purpose of this article to consider, and that is the readier 
facility they afford for the cultivation of the powers of oratory, for 
it is a remarkable fact that the highest eloquence is reached in the 
setting forth the claims of two opposite subjects—politics and 
religion. The question has been raised whether oratory is quite the 
same effective power now as in times past. Senates are not moved as 
they used to be in the days of the word magic of Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 
In the days when men read less, and when the force to be moved was 
not the democracy outside the walls of the senate-house, but the voting 
power within, the tongue was a moving power. Still there is a charm 
we would not willingly let die, in the living voice, touched with splendid 
oratory and thrilling eloquence. All that can delight the ear, is an 
appeal to one of the most finely constructed of our senses ; and why, 
it may be asked, should the loss of one of its pleasures be set down as 
a necessity of our modern methods of influencing our fellows ? 

Apart from “oratory,” the capacity for influencing others by 
public speech which discussions at literary societies tend to form, 
is in itself an educational power. To be able to give public expres- 
sion with ease and clearness to what a man thinks, is worth much in 
these days of public gatherings, when nearly every object of common 
interest must be ventilated, and its claims set:forth on the platform. 

The cynical objection may be anticipated, that the general bent 
of our literary societies is but superficial ; that they only skim over 
the surface of a vast number of subjects ; content, it may be, to be 
amused, to have the intellectual palate tickled, and that a very small 
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modicum of solid culture is the net product of all the “ talk” in- 
dulged in at these societies. Now it may be “a far cry” from 
Plato and his Academy to the modern literary society; that the 
mention of the two in the same breath is simply to air the ridiculous. 
Yet are not the echoes from that far-off time heard in the halls of 
even literary societies? We inherit at once the thought, the 
methods, and the fruit of those old-time students. Their examples. 
and results are imperishable. “The influence of Plato,” says Emerson, 
“‘tinges the British genius. Britain has had many disciples of Plato 
—More, Hooker, Bacon, Sidney, Lord Brooke, Herbert, Browne, 
Donne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, Crashaw, Norris, Cudworth, 
Berkeley, and Jeremy Taylor.” These master minds have left their 
impress on British thought down to the present day, and in truth 
the rich heritage of their thought, and of all the long roll of English 
thinkers, has become an increment now to the common intellectual 
welfare, broken up, diffused, and made common ; so that it belongs to 
us, in the words of Matthew Arnold, to strive “to know the best 
that has been thought and written in the world.” If we want to 
find out where all this is discoverable, we are afraid we shall have to 
go, not to an Englishman, but to the great American writer above 
quoted, Emerson; his extensive knowledge of the libraries of the 
world will greatly enlighten us. One word, however, from Professor 
Morley, as a much needed caution, given in his address to the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching: ‘The proper 
object of reading is not to dip into everything that wise men have 
written, but rather, in the wisely cogent words of Cardinal Newman, 
‘The object of literature in education is to open the mind, to correct: 
it, to refine it, to enable it to comprehend and digest knowledge ; 
to give it power over its own faculties, application, method, critical 
exactness, sagacity and expression.’” In these wise words of Newman 
we find a loftier standard before us than in the omnivorous grasp of 
knowledge implied in seeking “to know the best that has been 
tkought and written in the world.” 

In the preparation of essays and lectures for delivery at 
literary societies, there is an element of culture of incalculable 
value, especially to the young student. We are familiar with Bacon’s 
aphorism, “‘ reading makes a ful/ man, writing an exact man”; the 
one is a necessary complement to the other—exactness, not only in 
the careful expression of thoughts committed to paper, but in the 
evolution of thoughts. Writing is the helper and creator of thought ; 
let any one try the experiment of thinking out a given subject, mentally 
only, for half an hour ; and then perform the same operation on another 
day, with the aid of the pen, and he will get not only a clearer vein of 
thought, but very many more ideas by the process ; thoughts through 
writing flow more freely. A thought formulated, defined in the mind, 
once discharged, and fixed on paper, leaves a vacuum in the mind 
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for the generation of still further thoughts; we have no more 
trouble with it; so ideas will follow in orderly succession. Further, 
the fixture of a thought on paper has another effect, it passes 
from the paper through the eye into the mental laboratory, and so 
in itself becomes suggestive of other ideas, for in the psychology of 
our nature the senses contribute much to the processes of thought. 
Writing then makes not only an exact but a thinking man; added 
to all which, this exercise of writing will contribute greatly to the 
working out of the powers of analysis, selection and generalisation, 
and become a valuable auxiliary to the study of books. 

The preparation involved in taking up particular branches of 
inquiry by members of a literary society will have no little value 
in enabling the student to sift the relative worth of diverse state- 
ments and theories put forth in books, ‘to question them,” as Plato 
says; to be sometimes quite independent of their judgments, and to 
the fostering of originality of conception instead of slavish copyism. 
Let opposite and conflicting views, the sum of varied reading, be 
placed in the crucible of the mind, and there may come forth a con- 
clusion not identical with any one previously expressed opinion : a 
thoughtful study, while avoiding an affectation of originality will 
endeavour to sit free of all human judgments. 

Again, such studies will contribute towards freshness of research ; 
not bound by beaten tracks, a student will occasionally turn to little 
explored bypaths of knowledge; apparently little thought of dry 
records belonging to the past, will, with the aid of the imaginative 
powers, enable him to cull much that shall be new and instructive ; 
just as Mr. Ireland tells us that a dozen volumes of old plays lent 
to William Hazlitt enabled that brilliant essayist to produce much 
that was new in his fine lectures on Elizabethan literature. How 
much of life has not Carlyle evolved from the dusty parchments of 
the past, and from old monkish chronicles! The Arthurian legends, 
with the dust of ages upon them, have been vivified by the touch of 
Tennyson’s genius. May we not learn something from the methods 
of those whose mental stature transcends ordinary thinkers ? 

We have thus briefly indicated some of the uses and possibilities 
of ‘literary societies,” believing that there is ample scope for a 
more elevated aim and sustained purpose than to a great extent 
obtains, and that they may be improved so as to become an im-. 
portant auxiliary, if not to the highest culture, yet to that general 
diffusion and quickening of intellectual tastes; and of more thought- 
ful reading, equally necessary to the higher evolution of life, as the 
more exciting pursuits of a physical character. 


RanpDotrH LEE, 
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Tue third edition of Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Paleontology’ is 
a great and magnificent work, and differs so much both in form and 
substance from the preceding editions, that it may be regarded as prac- 
tically a new and independent production. As stated in the preface, it 
has been entirely recast and rewritten and greatly enlarged, the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, and the sections on Verte- 
brates and Invertebrates have been dealt with by different writers. 
As it stands, there is no other English treatise on Paleontology at 
all comparable with it, while its merits are such as entitle it to. rank 
with the best manuals hitherto published on the Continent. In 
form it presents itself as two thick octavo volumes, printed in good, 
clear, readable type, and, as just intimated, profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts, which, with a few exceptions, may be pronounced both 
well-executed and effective. The subject is opened with a general 
introductior, from the pen of Professor Nicholson, which contains an 
admirable exposition of the fundamental facts and principles of 
paleontological science, as now held and formulated by the most 
competent authorities, and of the methods in which these should be 
employed in the solutions of geological problems. In the seven 
chapters of which it is composed, there is little that calls for adverse 
criticism, the facts being accurately stated and presented with due 
regard to their logical sequence and relative importance. The 
matters brought under review are necessarily of a somewhat element- 
ary character, but this enhances rather than diminishes their claims 
upon the serious attention of all who wish to read aright the lessons 
taught by modern palzontology. Had the principles and methods 
here laid down been always applied with the rigour which is a prime 
necessity of all scientific investigation, Geology would have been 
spared some of its more serious errors and its advances would have 
been more rapid and continuous. But apart from the requirements 
of the geological student, this introduction is of great interest in 
in another way. For it affords an excellent illustration of the great 


1 A Manual of Paleontology. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., &c., and 
Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S. &c. Third edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged 
Two volumes, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
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changes which in recent years have come over paleontological science 
both in its physical and biological aspect. We are no longer con- 
fronted by the crude notions that fossils have originated through the 
action of inorganic agencies, or are the vestigia of the Noachian 
deluge, nor do we determine the systematic position and relation- 
ships of extinct organisms by their geological distribution, but by 
an appeal to their morphological characters. The questions of strati- 
graphical succession, contemporaneity and homotaxy, have been more 
or less completely disentangled, and the errors to which their con- 
fusion gave rise are in process of being swept away. The succession 
and progression of organic types now come before us as doctrines 
on which paleontologists are nearly if not quite unanimous, while 
the extreme tenets of both catastrophists and uniformitarians have 
disappeared, and their sounder doctrines been merged in the more 
general ones of the evolutionists. The appearance and disappearance 
of successive types of organic forms are explained, so far as explana- 
tion is at present possible, in terms of the doctrines of evolution, 
and it is held that, “ taken as a whole, the evidence of paleontology 
points to the operation of some general law of evolution, whereby the 
later forms of life have been derived from the other ones.” What the 
modus operandi of that law may have been, cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, but the author is of opinion that the absence of numerous 
and closely graduated series of intermediate and transitional forms 
predicated by Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection, points to the 
conclusion that that process has not been the sole agent in the origin 
of new species. We confess, however, that we should have been 
pleased to see a fuller statement of the bearings of palzontology on 
the problems of evolution. Those who remember Huxley’s addresses 
to the Geological Society in 1862 and 1870, and the lecture at the 
Royal Institution in 1880, know something of the changes which 
the investigations of a few years may effect in the general teachings 
of paleontology, and can hardly fail to inquire whether the rich 
harvest of facts garnered during the last decade have confirmed or 
modified the conclusions previously drawn. To all such the account 
here given will appear brief and unsatisfactory, and regret will be 
felt that specific details on this point are not more numerous. The 
imperfections of the geological record, so strongly emphasised by 
Darwin in The Origin of Species, is made the subject of several most 
interesting paragraphs which ably summarise all that can be said on 
the subject. It is shown that the paleontological record is even 
more imperfect than the geological one, and the various causes which 
have led to this result are skilfully analysed and discussed. 

Leaving the introduction we come upon the second part of the 
work, viz., that on invertebrate paleozoology, for which Professor 
Nicholson is again responsible. Covering between 700 and 800 
pages its merits and demerits cannot be adequately dealt with within 
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the limits at our disposal, and attention must be restricted to a few 
of its most salient features. Beginning with the Protozoa it leads 
the student through every sub-kingdom, class, and group of the 
invertebrate division of the Animal Kingdom, giving the characteristics 
and organisation of each with full descriptions of their fossilised 
representatives. In addition to this we have all necessary details 
respecting their distribution, both in space and time, and the part 
they have played in the geological history of our globe. In accord- 
ance with their high antiquity and the prominent position they 
occupy in the paleontological record, the Foraminifera are subjected 
to a somewhat lengthy treatment. It is pointed out that nearly 
every principal group of rocks has its foraminiferous beds in the 
form of chalk, limestones, or calcareous shales, and particularly in 
the shaly partings which separate calcareous bands. These deposits 
are of prime importance in the consideration of certain geological 
problems, and in recent years their origin, structure, and mode of 
formation have attracted a large measure of attention. In the result 
it is found that the Foraminifera bear strong and abundant evidence 
of the persistence of types, a number of the Cretaceous species being 
apparently indistinguishable from existing forms, while, as regards 
genera, the prevailing types of Carboniferous times are said to sur- 
vive still unchanged. The relations of Foraminifera to the well- 
known ‘‘Globigerina ooze” of modern seas, and of both to the 
white chalk formations, have been shown to be of the closest possible 
character, but these are too well known to need repetition here. It 
further appears to be fully established that some of the green sands 
which are now in process of deposition are largely composed of 
internal casts in glauconite of the shells of Foraminifera, and there 
is some probability that the green grains of other formations, espe- 
cially those of the Cretaceous system, are in part of a similar nature. 
As a sort of appendix to the chapter on Foraminifera, the author 
gives a pretty full account of the structure and mode of occurrence 
of Hozodn canadense, and the different interpretations that have been 
placed upon it. From all that is said on these points most readers 
will agree with the author that the much vexed question of the 
organic or inorganic nature of Hozodn is still incapable of receiving 
its final solution. 

Another group of fossil organisms that is described with some 
detail is that of the Graptolites, whose affinities are still to some 
extent obscure, but which the author thinks, on the evidence to 
hand, should be regarded as an ancient and aberrant type of Hydrozoa. 
Their importance to the paleontologist is due to the fact that they 
are restricted to the Upper Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian rocks, 
and that particular types are characteristic of particular horizons in 
these rock systems, For much of what is known on this last point 
we are indebted to the researches of Lapworth, Linnarsson, and 
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others, whose chief results are here summarised. Very thorough 
treatment is also accorded to the Actinozoa—especially the coralligenous 
forms—the Echinodermata, and certain forms of Crustacea, among 
which are the Trilobites and Eurypterids. Among the Arachnida we 
have notices of the fossil genera Palewophonus, Proscorpius, Eoscorpius, 
and Cyclophthalmus, which, as some of the names suggest, are the 
ancient representatives of existing scorpions. The two last are of 
carboniferous age, but the rest belong to the Silurian, and are 
among the oldest members of the class Arachnida. Nevertheless, 
though so widely removed in time from the Scorpions of to-day, they 
do not differ widely from them in structure, and afford another 
iliustration of the slight modification some organic types have under- 
gone. It is remarkable that while these early Scorpions are con- 
fined to the paleeozoic rocks, no example of a Scorpion of the modern 
type has hitherto been detected in the Mesozoic or earlier Kainozoic 
deposits. The only known fossil representative of the latter is said 
to be a late Tertiary form which has been discovered in amber. The 
Insecta are well done, a fairly full description of all the forms hitherto 
met with being given. This is based to some extent upon Mr. 
Scudder’s treatise on fossil insects in Zittel’s Handbuch der Palwon- 
tologie, and leaves little to be desired. Perhaps the most interesting 
point in this connection is that all known Paleozoic insects form ‘‘a 
single homogeneous group of Hexapods,” which Scudder has named 
Paleodictyoptera, and which “should be separated from later types 
more by the lack of those special characteristics which are the 
property of existing orders than by any definite peculiarities of its 
own.” The rest of the first volume is occupied with the remaining 
groups of Invertebrata, viz., the Molluscoidea, including the Polyzoa 
and the Brachiopoda, and the Mollusca. As is well known, this last 
‘sub-kingdom includes several large classes of animals which, possessing 
‘an external or an internal “shell,” are eminently capable of fossilisa- 
tion, and which, as a matter of fact, have provided the paleontologist 
with some of his most valuable criteria of stratigraphical succession, 
the age of deposits, the conditions under which they were laid down, 
and other important conclusions. Without entering into details, it 
is a sufficient proof of their high paleontological value to say with 
‘the author that “no fossils are more abundant or more important 
than the remains of the Mollusca.” The distribution in time of 
the principal classes has been worked out with approximative com- 
pleteness, and leads to conclusions which are neatly summarised in 
the following quotation : 

“ All the principal classes (viz., the Lamellibranchiata, Gastropoda, and 
Cephalopoda) are represented in the Upper Cambrian deposits, and it is 
therefore clear that we have at present no knowledge of the really primor- 
dial types of the sub-kingdom. Speaking generally, the chief representa- 


tives of the Mollusca in Paleozoic time are the chambered Cephalopods 
«{Tetrabranchiata), the Dibranchiate Cephalopods apparently not having 
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come into existence, while the Lamellibranchs and Gastropods show a com- 
paratively limited development. In Mesozoic time, the Dibranchiate Cepha- 
lopods make their first appearance and undergo a vast development, while 
the Tetrabranchiate division of this class has also a wonderful representa- 
tion. The Lamellibranchs are very largely represented in the Mesozoic 
deposits, but the Gastropods still play a subordinate part. In Kainozoic 
time, on the other hand, the Cephalopods undergo an extraordinary reduc- 
tion, the group of the Tetrabranchiates becoming almost extinct, while the 
Lamellibranchs and Gastropods, the latter particularly, assume a predomin- 
ant position. At the present day, the Lamellibranchs and Gastropods are 
the two leading classes of Molluscs, and both seem to have attained the 
culminating point in existing seas.” 

With the Mollusca, the first volume comes to an end. The second 
opens with the third part of the work on Vertebrate Paleozoology, 
for which Mr. Lydekker is responsible. Those who know the merits 
of his previous publications will know that it could not have been 
entrusted to better hands. The general characters of Vertebrates. 
are first sketched in clear, bold outlines, those features being spe- 
cially emphasised which are of most importance to the paleonto- 
logist. Then follow separate and special accounts of the Fishes, the 
Amphibians, the Reptiles, the Birds, and the Mammals, each of which 
is considered in such detail as its importance justifies, and that with 
a due regard to the results of the latest investigations. An im- 
portant feature of the descriptions are the brief, but suggestive 
references to phylogeny, whenever anatomical details are presented 
which have a bearing upon this fascinating branch of paleontology. 
In many cases, the efforts to trace descent with modifications are 
necessarily of a tentative character, but they are not to be regarded 
on that account as either uninteresting or valueless. In other cases, 
these efforts have resulted in conclusions which now take rank as 
established scientific facts, and no one can read what is said with 
regard to these, without feeling that they do but foreshadow equally 
successful attempts in other directions, In the accounts of the 
vertebrate classes, a high degree of excellence is maintained through- 
out, but the treatment of the Reptilia appears so exceptionally good 
that we cannot refrain from making special mention of it. As regards 
the Mammalia, it would seem that though our knowledge of extinct 
forms is exceedingly imperfect, the facts at our disposal, quantum 
valeant, are what we should expect on the theory of evolution. All 
the earlier forms are of small size, and are apparently more or less 
closely allied to the existing Marsupials, and probably also to the 
Monotremes, and perhaps the Insectivores. Very briefly, but in a 
most striking manner, Mr, Lydekker points out the probable lines 
of descent of some of the chief terrestrial orders of Mammals, shows 
what intimate relationships existed between them in Eocene times 
when the type was more generalised, and cites numerous instances 
to prove that the present sharply defined distinction of the orders 
and families is but a feature of to-day. In this, as throughout the 
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special descriptions of the orders, full justice is done to the labours 
of the paleontologists of the New World, to whom we are indebted 
for most of our knowledge of the primitive connecting links which 
join together, wholly or partially, groups which are now widely 
separated. 

The fourth and concluding portion of the work on Paleobotany, 
is the joint production of both the authors already named. Little 
examination is necessary to convince the reader that in plan and 
execution, in scope and in thoroughness, it is by no means on a 
level with the preceding parts. Adverse criticism is, however, 
partially disarmed by the frank admission of the authors of its in- 
adequacy, which is excused partly on the ground of the ‘great 
complexity of the subject, and partly because neither of them has 
any claim to speak with authority upon it. Nevertheless, it may 
be suggested that a better result might have been obtained if the 
principle of devolution, used so successfully in the previous sections, 
had been applied to this portion of the work. As it stands, the 
section of Palzobotany, seems scarcely calculated to enhance the 
value of the work as a whole, nor does it present the student with a 
just idea of the importance of this branch of the general subject. 

In The Bala Volcanic Series of Carnarvonshire and Associated 
Rocks, Mr. Harker has given us a volume which will be eagerly 
welcomed by British students of petrology. Originally composed as 
the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888, it has been rewritten, and is 
now published under a title which accurately expresses its scope and 
object. The subject matter is arranged in eight sections, the first 
of which is introductory, the last gives a review of volcanicity in 
Cvernarvonshire, and the rest are devoted to a minutely detailed 
examination of the various kinds of volcanic rocks met with in the 
district named. The results obtained do not lend themselves to re- 
capitulation or summary in a short review, nor are they such as 
appeal to the sympathies of any but those who have some knowledge 
of the subject. In general terms, however, it may be stated that 
the author deals with the rocks in question in such a way as to 
furnish the reader with a full account of their distribution, their 
chemical and mineralogical composition, and their physical and 
optical properties. We learn from the preface that all the rock- 
specimens described are in the Woodwardian Museum collections, 
and to facilitate reference to the original microscopical sections, the 
numbers of the slides in the Museum Cabinet are appended to the 
textual descriptions. Students who have access to the museum will 
therefore find the volume a most valuable adjunct to the study of its 
contents, though we are far from thinking its utility will be limited 
to a circle so narrow. 


1 The Bala Volcanic Series of Carnarvonshire and Associated Rocks; being the 
Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888. By Alfred Harker, M.A., F.G.S. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 
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The object of the author of The Science of Metrology; or Natural 
Weights and Measures, is to advocate a reform of English measures 
on lines which he here lays down with more or less precision. It is 
known to most readers that existing English weights and measures 
are full of anomalies and inconveniences, and on this account the 
adoption of the metric system has long been advocated in some 
quarters. But, for some reason or other, the feeling in favour of 
that system does not appear to make progress. In this volume the 
author summarises, in the first place, the objections which apply to 
any decimal system, including the Metric; he then lays down the 
conditions necessary to constitute a really good system of metrology ; 
and lastly endeavours to build up a system in which these conditions 
are fulfilled. In this attempt, following the example of Sir John 
Herschel, he considers the semi-polar axis of the earth as the most 
fitting base from which to derive a standard of linear measure. 
Taking this as 3959 miles, he suggests that the thousandth part 
should be termed a league, which should be the long distance 
measure. By dividing the league by 10,000 he obtains a measure 
of about 25 inches, which he would term an ell, and the half of 
which could be named the foot. The new foot he would divide 
into 12 inches, and 24 feet he wouid make a new yard or pace. In 
this way he obtains what may be called the fundamental measures of 
a system which he thinks would be superior to the metric, and would 
require but slight changes to be made in those now in use. The 
measures of area, volume, &c., are of course derived from those of 
length, and here again there are advantages, as the proposed acre 
differs but slightly from the existing one while the new quart would 
be almost identical with the litre. Without endorsing all that the 
author puts forward, we may admit that in many respects his system 
would be a convenient one, combining some of the advantages of 
the metric system with those now in use. Unfortunately, as 
experience shows, people are not altogether guided by convenience 
in matters of this kind, and we hardly anticipate that the author's 
success will be greater than that of previous reformers in the same 
field. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


TuHE three volumes of the History of Modern Europe, which Mr. C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A. has at length completed, are more than a mere epitome 
of events between the French Revolution and the 1878 Congress of 
Berlin. They are perhaps the clearest and most judicial account yet 

1 The Science of Metrology; or, Natural Weights and Measures. By the Hon. E. Noel. 


London: Edward Stanford, 
2 History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Cassell & Co. London, 1839. 
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published of a period confessedly difficult to understand. One has 
only to glance at the map placed at the commencement of the first 
volume, a map which exhibits the political conformation of Europe 
in 1792 to realise what enormous changes have taken place in one 
short century of time. The forces of regeneration and decay have 
both been at work, and with a tremendous energy and universality 
which hardly any other period of the Christian era has known. 
Greece, Italy, Germany, these are resurrections of recent date which 
no one could well have foreseen at the time of the first French 
Empire. And if Madame de Staél had her dreams of Italy’s being 
born again, it was more a pious wish than a political foresight which 
animated her utterance. But in addition to the change of events, 
there must be taken into account the minds and purposes of states- 
men and monarchs which have had a freer and more extended 
influence upon the course of events during these same years. 
Formerly one paramount interest or ambition imposed itself, and all 
others took a subordinate place. If not an equality, a certain 
independence of action has been possible for a large number of 
actors on the political stage of Europe since Napoleon quitted it. 
And a greater complexity of foreign policy has been the result. Mr. 
Fyffe, whose legal training’ has not been the least aid in enabling 
him to worthily fill the office of Vice-President of the Royal 
Historical Society, traverses easily all these difficulties both of motive 
and event, and by his mastery of his subject and scrupulous weigh- 
ing of evidence, assures and enlightens the reader at every step. 
The work has taken long to accomplish. Not to speak of the time 
which its initiative demanded, between the first volume, which issued 
from the press in 1880, and the second no fewer than six years 
elapsed. Last year only saw the publication of the third and con- 
cluding volume. So that making allowance for the intervals of rest 
and other occupation, the author must have devoted long years to 
his task. One part of his reward is the assurance that his labour 
is not lost, He has produced a text-book which henceforth every 
student of the nineteenth century will be bound to read. The first 
volume carries us from the outbreak of the revolutionary war in 1792 
to Napoleon’s abdication and exile at Elba in 1814. A second 
edition of this volume in 1883 gave Mr. Fyffe the opportunity of 
making certain corrections of the portions which relate to acts of the 
Austrian Government. An access to the unpublished records of the 
English Foreign Office threw fresh light on many of the events dealt 
with ; and in consequence, the author, in the proper spirit of a man 
of science, at once modified his statements in accordance with his 
new information. The following paragraph which we quote from 
his preface to the 1883 edition, is one to be commended to all would- 
be historians. ‘‘ When I have seen reasons,” he writes, “to alter 
any statements, I have done so without reserve, as it appears to me 
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childish for any one who attempts to write history, to cling to an 
opinion after the balance of evidence seems to be against it.” The 
second volume which opens with the restoration of Louis XVIII. in 
1814, terminates with the Revolution of 1848, and the abdication of 
Louis Philippe. Like the fall of Napoleon, this event was big with 
consequence not for France only but also for the rest of Europe. The 
revolutionary spirit which has smouldered during the last 100 years 
everywhere throughout our continent has needed only a breath to light 
itup. The year 1848 saw barricades erected in Berlin as well as in 
Paris, and the Proclamation of the second French Republic was the 
signal for a supreme attempt of the Chartists in England to carry their 
political reforms. The last volume—at any rate, the last published 
volume, since we would fain hope that Mr. Fyffe may live to give us the 
history of this century’s close—after sketching the immediate conse- 
quences of the French Revolution of 1848 across the Rhine, continues 
the march of events with special note of Italy, Austria, France, and 
Germany, not omitting the Crimean war, down to the year 1878. 
It is a fitting date to conclude the period which lies between, for 
although there is no real break in the sequence of action yet the 
year 1878 was a crisis in the political history of Europe. It regis- 
tered the high water mark of the political attainments of such men 
as Bismarck, Gortschakoff, and Beaconsfield, and ushered in, though 
unsuspected, a new order of international relations. Forces long 
conceived had at length come to the birth. The history of the 
present and the next generation will reveal the power of combination 
and co-operation overthrowing the reign of single or oligarchic 
interests. It is possible that some surprise may be felt by readers 
of Mr. Fyffe’s book at finding comparatively so little notice of England 
in a century in which our own country has not had the least influence 
among the nations of Europe. A moment’s reflection, however, will 
justify the author’s procedure. Unlike France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, and other of the smaller states, England has at no 
time during the last hundred years been compelled to defend her 
own existence. Even the part she played in the wars of the first 
Napoleon was more that of a power whose prosperity was indirectly 
threatened by an active competition than that of a State menaced in 
its very foundation. The changes which have during this period 
been pregnant with life and death for countries formerly in the 
extremes bf vigour or decay, have chiefly worked among us by way 
of internal reorganisation. Our influence as an international power has 
continued almost stationary. Or, if it has grown, the increase has 
been regular and uniform. With the above consideration in mind 
we have only to read the opening sentence of the preface to the 
first volume and first edition of 1880 to free Mr. Fyffe from any 
charge of having neglected the claims of our own country to a 
larger share of attention. ‘The object of this work,” writes the 
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author, ‘‘is to show how the States of Europe have gained the form 
and character which they possess at the present moment.” This 
object, we consider, Mr. Fyffe has sufficiently attained. It belongs 
more properly to a history of England to deal with the material 
which has filled our own chronicles with events of vast import; and 
to treat of the wider England of the colonies which necessarily takes 
its place outside the sphere of European action. It is rare that 
one is able to give unqualified praise to an extended work of his- 
torical character. The gifts demanded for its execution are so unique ; 
and it is seldom that Clio bestows them all upon any one individual. 
Possibly a more minute examination might reveal flaws in Mr. Fyffe’s 
performance. But judged by broad and generous principles, in our 
opinion, it merits nothing but praise. Endowed by nature and by 
training, the author has known how to add patience, and a deter- 
mination to judge, according to evidence, with the result that he has 
written for the instruction of all. 

We can only give very modified praise to M. Ch. Dejob’s Madame 
de Staél et V' Italie.’ It is a book which does credit to the patriotism 
of the writer, even to his erudition ; but it contains little or nothing 
to differentiate it from the dullest of academic essays. There are 
plenty of facts stated, plenty of opinions enunciated, but the facts 
are heaped one upon the. other almost in confusion, and the opinions 
are all tinged with a certain narrowness. Besides one has an un- 
pleasant impression in reading, that the motive of the book is less 
Madame de Statl than France, less a study of individual character 
than an appeal to national vanity. In the preface, M. Dejob avows 
one of his aims to be to prove that the twenty years passed by Italy 
under the dominion of France, aided its future, and that the French 
victories of 1796, commenced the work of liberation which finished 
at Solferino. In reality this is the author’s chief aim, and Madame 
de Staé] with her appreciation of Italy, her prediction of its resur- 
rection, her Corinne and its influence upon Italian thought, serves 
simply as an occasion to develop the theme. M. Dejob gives a 
closing chapter “on the spirit in which it is necessary to study 
foreign literatures,’ which is vitiated by the same evident national 
amour propre. It is an effort to prove how little France owes to 
foreign influences in her literary productions, illustrated by some not 
very profound reflections upon the respective merits of Shakespeare 
and Victor Hugo. ‘The appendices are fairly interesting and mostly 
relevant to the subject. An exception is the one ‘‘on some moral 
principles of Madame de Stal,” of which we do not see the necessity, 
as affecting the author’s work. At the close we have an “ Essai de 
Bibliographie,” intended to serve as a reference catalogue to those 


1 Madame de Stail et V' Italie, par Charles Dejob. Armand Colin et Cie., Editeurs. 
Paris, 1890. 
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taking up the history of French influence in Italy between 1796 
and 1814, ! 

In A Short History of the Church of Ireland’ the Rev. L. A. 
Pooler, M.A., has set forth what, according to his notion, is the 
proper way of writing Church history. He quotes in the preface 
the authorities from which he has drawn his material. It is a pity 
he did not stop short with his preface. Mr. Pooler’s aim, so he 
naively confesses, has been to produce a book such as no clergyman 
would hesitate to recommend to his people ; and in consequence he 
has produced a book which no conscientious critic can recommend to 
unbiased readers, When Dean Milman wrote his History of Latin 
Christianity, his object was really to write history, not a Church. 
Catechism. Mr. Pooler’s work savours mainly of the latter species 
of composition. We certainly have one or two startling varieties. 
For instance, just in the middle of the book, sandwiched between 
chapters 7 and 8, is a two-leaved advertisement of a Belfast jeweller. 
No doubt special terms were obtained for this favour. Again between 
chapters 1 and 2 is a hymn, composed by Mrs. Alexander, wife of 
the Bishop of Derry. This is Church history up to date, with a 
vengeance. Really for so delicate a flattery the Bishop ought to 
procure Mr. Pooler some extra preferment. In treating of the rela- 
tions between the Irish Protestants and Roman Catholics, the author 
sins both by way of omission and commission; and he is equally 
mindful of the consciences of the faithful in the accounts he gives of 
the various Nonconforming bodies. The union of the English and 
Trish Parliaments is spoken of in a way which makes us wonder’ if 
the author has really at all studied the history of his country; and 
indeed the whole book is put together without any proper sequence 
and connection. If such is the pabulum offered to children in Church 
schools, so much the worse for the knowledge of the rising genera- 
tion. Fortunately antidotes exist. The Index Expurgatorius either 
Protestant or Catholic is a dead letter, and we have to-day a practi- 
cally free press. 

Whatever one may have to criticise, there is always much to praise 
in anything which comes from the pen of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
His Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents and Strange Events’ is worth 
perusal, and is decidedly interesting. The author has not only 
managed to lay hold of some very quaint histories, but he relates 
them in astyle and manner which gives them all the freshness of 
tales told by the fireside. They are not all equal. Such a thing 
could hardly be. In collections of fossils some have a less value, and 
others are not such perfect specimens. So with Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
stories. Some, in our opinion, are exceedingly good; a few are 


1A Short History of the Church of Ireland, By L. A. Pooler, M.A, Belfast: 
Ch. W. Olley. 

2 Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents and Strange Events. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
London; Methuen & Co. 1890. 
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much too long, some again are commonplace, but all are curious and 
have a certain merit. Among the best we may instance, Blind 
Jack of Knaresborough ; Jemmy Hirst, an Oddity; A Yorkshire 
Butcher ; and Brother Jucundus. The mythical plays a very small 
part in Mr. Baring-Gould’s collection. The narrations he gives us 
are for the most part accounts of lives really spent as the author 
relates them or odd and whimsical events which really took place. 
The fidelity with which the Yorkshire dialect is rendered in the 
mouths of the Yorkshire country-folk is a proof of the close study 
which has been bestowed on the language and habits of the people; 
and the queer sayings Mr. Baring-Gould has preserved of his 
different heroes, if we may use the term, go far to prove the asser- 
tion made in the preface on the authority of a native that every other 
Yorkshireman is an oddity. It would be invidious to single out a 
specimen of wit for the mere sake of praising it. There is so much 
which has an equal claim. If we select the following, it is more as 
a simple illustration of the more humorous portions of the book. 
Jemmy Hirst, whose history Mr. Baring-Gould relates, used to hunt 
with Lord Beaumont and Captain Bolton, dressed in very eccentric 
fashion. A nephew of the nobleman, who was present one day at 
the hunt, proposed to the Captain that Jemmy should be quizzed. 
The Captain assented, but: warned the London dandy that he might 
get the worst of it. However, the latter resolved to try. We let 
the author tell the rest of the story: ‘“‘When Jemmy came up, the 
young gentleman, bowing to him on his saddle, said: ‘I wish you a 
good morning, Joseph.’ ‘My name isn’t Joseph,’ answered Jemmy. 
‘Oh, I beg pardon, I mistook you by your coat and waistcoat for 
that patriarch.’ ‘Young man,’ answered Jemmy with perfect com- 
posure, ‘twin’t do to judge by appearances. As I wor coming up, 
says I to mysen, “ you’re a gentleman.” When I gotten a bit closer, 
says I, ‘nay, he’s a dandy.” And now that I heerd thee voice, I 
know thou’st nowt but a jackass!’” We need only congratulate 
Mr. Baring-Gould on his being able to bring out his fourth edition. 
Where so much pleasure is given the faults sink into insignificance. 
A little more or less chaff does not spoil the grain. 

Cameos from English History’ is a somewhat incomplete title for 
the series of historic sketches which Miss C. M. Yonge has written 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. The reign of 
Louis X1V. comes in for an almost equal share of attention with the 
Commonwealth and the civil war which preceded it; and we do not 
at all see why the epithet French should not have been added to 
English. Miss Yonge has succeeded in writing some very readable 
matter. We cannot say that she has always given us reliable 
history. In selecting one is always free to reject. And oftentimes 


1 Cameos from English History, 1642 to 1678. By the Author of The Heir of Red- 
cliffe. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
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the omitted portion is that which completely changes the character 
of events, and reveals the motives of persons in another light. At 
the same time we do not believe the author to have misrepresented 
anything of malice prepense. That Charles should be justified and 
Cromwell in effect condemned arises from Miss Yonge’s belief in 
royalty. That the Church should be regarded always as the perse- 
cuted, and Nonconformity the persecutor, arises from her preconceived 
ideas of Church supremacy. We give her credit despite her bias for 
avoiding an extreme of prejudice, but the fault is no less for being 
concealed under an attempt at fairness. In dealing with French 
history there is less chance of erring in this respect. The facts are 
of a different order, and there is less opportunity of commenting 
on them. Miss Yonge’s work is an attempt to detach historic 
periods from their chronological setting ; and by adding fragments 
of conversation, descriptions of persons and events, in romance style 
and with occasional reflections, she has given an interest to her 
book only inferior to that of the novel. We do not condemn the 
method ; but it needs applying with great care. An historical novel 
is free to take liberty with the past and to mould its events to the 
purposes of the author. No one is deceived, and, therefore, no one 
is wronged. But the question is very different where verity is a first 
principle, and the investigation of every circumstance a prime 
necessity. 

There is sufficient apology for a biographical notice of The Life 
and Writings of Alexandre Vinet,’ in the fact that he was a man 
who played a fairly important part in the history of French and 
Swiss Protestantism during the first half of this century. He 
gained the goodwill of some of the foremost men of letters in France, 
and of a few of our own countrymen; among whom notably, Dean 
Stanley, Maurice, and Lord Acton, have borne testimony to his 
ability and worth. He was undoubtedly a man of wide thought 
within the Christian limits, and conscientious to the degree of suffer- 
ing for his opinions. The author has done her part of editing, 
selecting, and supplying the biographical portions of the work in a 
very satisfactory manner; and the reader is never in doubt as to 
whether he is perusing Vinet’s own words or those of his biographer. 
The matter is mainly drawn from a large French work by Eugéne 
Rambert, to whom ample acknowledgment is made. As its recom- 
mendation to the English public, Archdeacon Farrar has written an 
introduction, which will ensure it a cordial reception at least in 
theological circles. To a wider sympathy it will scarcely appeal. 
The theological disputes, which in part created Vinet’s notoriety 
have no interest in these days for a busy world at large, and the 
peculiar personal influence which was powerful enough to deeply 


' The Life and Writings of Alerander Vinet, by Laura M. Lane. T. and T. Clark, 
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move Saint-Beuve can only affect a foreign people by its permanent 
action on the lives of those whom it has immediately touched. In 
spite of our respect for Vinet’s earnest mind, and our preceding 
acknowledgment of his claim to some posthumous memorial, we 
cannot help thinking that theological biographies thrust themselves 
too much on public attention. A great deal of the published matter 
which goes to make up these books, consists of personal opinions 
uttered with all the authority of absolute truth. Yet even a cursory 
comparison exhibits such thorough incongruity, such hopeless contra- 
diction, that contempt takes the place of admiration, and one wonders 
why one is called upon to wade through the vagaries of all these 
aspirants in the prophetic office. Vinet’s life is no worse than others 
in this respect, perhaps not so bad as a great many. But the time 
is quickly passing away in which public respect, or indeed public 
attention, can be commanded for such effusions. For the services of 
any man in the cause of human development his fellows owe him 
gratitude, His idiosynocrasy of expression is that which concerns 
them least. The one is transitory and perishes with the age which 
gave it birth, It is the services alone which are co-eternal with the 
existence of our race. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Emancipated' is a remarkable novel, but, like too much of the 
best contemporary fiction, its perusal is more calculated to give pain 
than pleasure. Many evidences of close observation lie scattered 
over the three volumes; but it is the observation of morbid 
symptoms rather than of healthy life. Mr. Gissing’s men and 
women are not simple enough to be satisfied with merely living, they 
must perpetually watch themselves live; they are as it were for ever 
feeling their own pulse. The author too, is never tired of examining 
their symptoms mental and moral, and he lays his diagnosis before 
his readers at wearisome length. But his fundamental error, which 
in a degree vitiates the accuracy of his view of life, is that he mis- 
takes mere evanescent surface currents of thought and feeling for 
real and profound modifications in human nature. He takes too 
seriously such phrases as “the modern ideal of life,” “ithe altered 
relation of the sexes,” ‘“‘the complex modern woman,” &c. It is, 
perhaps, the inevitable fate of lesser men to be taken by these 
passing shows of things, while none but the very greatest pierce to 
the permanent underlying realities—the central core of humanity, 


' The Emancipated. A Novel, By George Gissing. 3 vols. London: Bentley, 1890. 
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which remains for ever the same, or alters so slowly that, as with 
the hour-hand of a watch, we cannot discern its onward movement. 
Therefore it is that while writers of yesterday are already out of 
date, Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines are as true to life now as 
they were when he created them— in all essentials as much of our 
day as of his. Indeed, the brightest and prettiest thread that runs 
through Mr. Gissing’s rather sombre web is but a nineteenth century 
version of ‘‘ the taming of the shrew.” ‘ Miriam Baske,” the heroine 
of the episode in question, is, no doubt, intended to be regarded as 
one of ‘‘the emancipated,’ because, having been reared in “the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees,” she gradually, amid fresh scenes and 
new influences, shakes off the sectarian yoke. But, in truth, she 
does but exchange one yoke for another. It is love—not reason— 
that conquers her fierce spiritual pride; and finally, she blissfully 
yields to the somewhat Petruchio-like wooing of a rugged, masterful, 
but sterling man, and becomes a happy wife. The really ‘“ emanci- 
pated” women in the story, one and all, make shipwreck of their 
lives—apparently, in direct consequence of their emancipation. It 
is hard to divine how far Mr. Gissing’s sympathies go with the 
doubting, questioning, self-analysing turn of mind, types of which 
he has laboured, not unsuccessfully, to set before us; but, whether 
designedly or not, the moral suggested by his book is that, if 
advancing civilisation implied the indefinite multiplication of such 
unrestful and tormented beings as most of those who figure in his 
pages, one would, to use Professor Huxley’s forcible words, “ hail 
the advent of some kindly comet which would sweep the whole affair 
away.” 

We cannot add our voice to that of Mr. John Aird in “ cordially 
recommending” A Railway Foundling, to that ‘‘ happily increasing 
class of readers who wish to combine the instructive with the 
entertaining”; for we have not found it particularly entertaining, 
nor at all instructive. However, Mr. Aird soon turns from the 
subject immediately in hand, and devotes the rest of his introductory 
remarks to sounding the praises of railways. We thought their 
usefulness was by this time universally admitted without Mr. Aird’s 
labouring to prove to us that “ there is nothing like leather.” The 
book for which he so obligingly stands sponsor, is, in truth, a very 
slight affair, the plot full of improbabilities ; the characters, for the 
most part, quite unreal—especially the men—and the general tone 
tant soit peu vulgaire. There is a certain “ Countess” among the 
dramatis persone—often actually addressed by the others as 
‘* Countess ”—who is enough to set one’s teeth on edge. After all, 
there is possibly a public with an appetite for such fiction as 
“‘ Nomad’s,” if so, let them fall to, with no further discouragements 


1 A Railway Foundling. Three vols, By Nomad. London: Trischler & Co. 
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from us. If not supremely “instructive” or ‘‘ entertaining,” 
A Railway Foundling may be warranted harmless reading. 

We wish even a moderate percentage of the three volume novels 
contained half as much delightful reading between their covers as is 
compressed into Captain Younghusband’s Frays and Forays,’ a 
shilling book, of little more than pamphlet size. Yet its attractive- 
ness is not due to any artifices of style; there is no attempt at fine 
writing ; no “word painting.” All the narratives, even of the most 
sensational incidents, are set down as simply and soberly as the 
entries in a ship’s log. Such books do good; they bring our. 
Eastern Empire nearer to us than do more ambitious works; they 
lay before us the real everyday life of those Englishmen who have 
chosen the Indian army as a career, and they make known to us the 
many high soldierly qualities of the native troops on whose courage, 
hardihood, and fidelity, the guarding of our wide frontiers mainly 
depends. 

There is no need to treat at any length of the new edition of 
Ibsen’s now celebrated plays Nora * and Ghosts ;* for we reviewed 
the former exhaustively when it first appeared, and the same 
criticisms which we made on Nora apply equally to Ghosts, which in 
some lights may be regarded as a sequel to it. The fame of the 
Norwegian dramatist has since then gone abroad throughout Europe 
and America; but we still maintain the same opinion of his work 
which we then expressed. We think he mistakes ugly, but excep- 
tional, phases of life, as old as human society itself, for evils of 
modern growth—evils so gigantic and all-pervading, as to condemn 
the old established forms of family life as a failure. Whence comes 
his wide popularity we know not; we see nothing in his Plays to 
justify it ; but it is, of course, unfair to condemn any man’s work 
on the strength of a translation. Still, though much of the charm of 
style and treatment must necessarily be lost in the English, and 
perhaps still more in the French versions, the underlying thought 
must remain the same; and it is to Ibsen’s theories of family life 
that we take exception, holding them to be as false as they are 
hideous. 

Gentleman Jack* is one of the little shilling novelettes, which in 
their illustrated and gaily-coloured paper covers now form so con- 
spicuous a feature of our railway bookstalls. It is neither better. 
nor worse than scores of its fellows. The story is not of thrilling 


1 Frays and Forays: Sketches in Peace and War. By Captain G. J. Younghusband, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, London: Percival & Co. 1890. 

2 Nora; or a Doll’s House. A Play. By Henrick Ibsen. Tyzanslated from the 
Norwegian by Henrietta Frances Lord. New Edition Revised. London: Griffith, 
Farran & Co. 1890. 

2Ghosts ; a Drama of Family Life. In three Acts. By Henrick Ibsen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by H. F. Lord. New Edition Revised. London; Griffith, 
Farran & Co. 1890. 
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interest, nor is the writing a model of English prose at its best. 
As for the characters, a Mr. Jackson, a gentleman who for some 
reason not explained has turned jobmaster, and is called Gentleman 
Jack by his subordinates, is the only male character of any note or 
prominence. He is an amiable, kindhearted man, but rather enig- 
matical—that is to say, it is difficult to say why he does, or leaves 
undone, any given thing; but this is perhaps in consequence of 
the narrow limits within which the story is confined. The heroine 
is the daughter of Gentleman Jack's partner in business, who has 
just died when the tale opens. The Jobmaster’s Daughter would 
have been quite as appropriate a title for it. ‘‘ As the course of true 
love never did run smooth” (or what would become of the story ?) 
there is, of course, a second lady to create the necessary complica- 
tions. She is a sadly objectionable widow—“ aristocratic” in ap- 
pearance, and “ stylish” in dress, but mereenary and designing, 
and, we are sorry to add, slightly meretricious. There is also a 
little boy—a brother of the heroine—whose death, from the kick of 
a horse, furnishes the one tragic episode in a composition which 
would otherwise vibrate between comedy and farce. 

in the preface to his volume of essays,’ Mr. Thornton classes him- 
self among those—Socrates, he says, was of their number—*‘ who 
see truth upside down.” While reading the earlier essays in the 
series, we took him at his own valuation, as a sort of constitutional 
sceptic, or more properly, what the French call a /frondeur, who has 
a whimsical and perverse delight in girding at all generally received 
opinions, simply because they are generally received. The réle is 
rather an amusing one, and it is well filled. On many points we 
thought Mr. Thornton’s dissidence from popular opinion well founded, 
while in others, though his objections were less convincing, we thought 
them acute and ingenious. But when we came to his fourth essay 
—that on Evolution—we saw what his assumed “scepticism ” really 
amounted to; it is of the same quality as that of the old woman 
who, when her sailor-grandson told her of flying fish, rebuked him 
for trying to impose upon her ignorance ; but when he plied her with 
*‘yarns” about mermaids, exclaimed: “ Ah, now that’s something 
like.” In the same spirit, Mr. Thornton is more at home with the 
supernatural than with the natural; he turns from evolution—not 
because overwhelming scientific difficulties bar his acceptance of it, 
but because he finds constant Divine intervention easier of belief. 
But he shall speak for himself. ‘ These evolution hypotheses,” he 
argues, ‘‘ base their existence on the prior assumption that there is 
no evidence of the interference of the Deity, either in any process of 
nature, or in any department of human life. Could science find such 
evidence, she would be glad, she says, to refer the diverse forms of 
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life to diverse creative acts, instead of being driven to account for 
them by the laborious theories of evolution.” This evidence Mr. 
Thornton is prepared to furnish ; he thinks he finds it in ‘‘ the phe- 
nomenon, now so well known, of Goorge Miiller of Bristol, depending, 
as he states, for fifty years, for the support of his wonderful chari- 
ties, on nothing but answers to prayers. The facts are indisputable, 
and Mr. Miiller’s honesty above suspicion.” We have full confidence 
in “Mr. Miiller’s honesty,” and unfeigned respect for his beneficent 
work ; but that the charitable contributions by which that work is 
supported are the result of Mr. Miiller’s prayers, we see no means 
of proving. Between the tangible fact and its supposed cause there 
is a logical chasm that nothing can fill up nor bridge over—except, 
indeed, a faith so robust as Mr. Thornton’s; he does “it wrong 
being so majestical,” in trying to hide it under an ill-fitting cloak of 
scepticism. 

We are glad to receive Peter the Whaler,’ by the late W. H. G. 
Kingston, who wrote so many stirring sea-stories for boys. Whether 
the present narrative of whale-fishing and adventure in the Arctic 
seas is now published for the first time, or is a reprint, we are not 
sure; but it has all the good qualities of its predecessors. Mr. 
Kingston’s are wholesome, objective books, inculcating, more in 
action than by precept, all manly virtues. Though intended prima- 
rily for the young, they may be read with pleasure by children of 
older growth. 


1 Peter the Whaler: His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By the 
late William H. G. Kingston. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
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A wasTeED Session is at length closed. The record of six months’ 
work is before us in the Queen’s Speech. It is drawn up as usual 
by one who has an interest in putting the best face on it. Lord 
Salisbury has done his utmost, and his utmost must have disappointed 
him. What a miserable record it is! For once we havea “ Speech,” 
which for three-fourths of its length deals with foreign and colonial 
‘questions, and finds the rest more than ample to describe the 
domestic achievements of the Session. Credit is taken at the out- 
set for certain “ effective steps” for the promotion of primary, inter- 
mediate, and technical education, as if the House had passed some 
important measure on these subjects. It has been a mere matter of 
voting certain sums of money, for which the Opposition were as 
anxious and more anxious than the Tories. The Opposition can 
equally claim to have assisted in the passage of the Barracks Bill, of 
the Directors’ Liability Bill, of the Allotments Act Amendment Bill, 
and of the Housing of the Working Classes Bill. So with regard 
to Police Superannuation, while the Bill for giving the Board of 
Agriculture more power for dealing with pleuro-pneumonia in cattle 
ran through the House. ‘These are the portentous achievements 
which Lord Salisbury industriously sets out. Add to them the 
voting of Supply, which was disgracefully ‘ rushed” in the final 
hours of the Session, and we have the total of six months’ labour. 
The comparison of this ‘‘ Speech” with that read at the opening of 
Parliament in February—of achievement and promise—would be 
worth making, and will no doubt often be made between this and 
November. But we have ourselves previously called attention to this 
matter, and have no desire to press a party advantage unduly. 
The failure of the Government is flagrant and notorious. Of course 
they have their excuse ready—they and their friends. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with a superfluity of adjectives, describes the failure as 
due to an “ inveterate, barefaced, avowed, deliberate, and premedi- 
tated obstruction, such as has never been practised in Parliament 
before.” Lord Hartington is naturally less reckless than his lieu- 
tenant, and if he hints that but for obstruction something might 
have been done, he is content to rest the claims of the Government 
upon their administration, which, he says, ‘‘ has been so good that 
it much more than counterbalances the failure of legislation.” 
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These are the “notes” of the Tory pack—the former greatly pre- 
dominating. It is not our intention to waste time in repelling the 
charges of Mr. Chamberlain and his backers. Revolution is not 
revolution when it succeeds. And obstruction which is successful 
mekes a like metamorphosis. The Opposition fought tooth and 
nail against Mr. Goschen’s scheme for reducing the number of 
licensed houses, and defeated it. Otherwise the Government have 
had the utmost fairplay. The slightest spark of candour must 
compel this admission. Hence the vain excuses of persons who 
are in a sense particeps criminis may be set aside. The waste of 
the Session is in the main due to the unlucky venture of Mr. 
Goschen, which destroyed the Ministerial majority, and in the second 
place to the general incapacity of Ministers to fix the limits of the 
possible or to work steadily within them. 

We do not, however, see any signs that Ministers have learned 
anything by their failure. At any rate, if we are to believe what 
they themselves say, next Session may be very little better than that 
which has just closed. The other day the Home Secretary spoke 
at Birmingham, and surprised his audience by declaring that the 
education question would be taken up again next year, ‘“ and a great 
burden would be taken off the poor by rendering them assistance in 
the payment of the school fees.” ‘his, said Mr, Matthews, with 
the Bills postponed from this Session, would give plenty of work to 
the House of Commons. We do not doubt it for a moment. On 
his part, Mr. Chamberlain says he looks for the success next Session 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill and of an Irish Local Government 
Bill—both. Now how is all this to be accomplished? The debate 
on the Address is to be shortened, Ministers having taken the hint 
of Mr. Leng, the member for Dundee, to propose a simple voie of 
thanks to Her Majesty. Then the meeting in November may give 
some six weeks extra (there is to be a long Christmas vacation, and 
the House is to rise in July); but still it is evident, after recent 
experience, that two big Irish Bills, a Tithes Bill, and a scheme of 
free or “‘ assisted ” education are vastly more than can be successfully 
undertaken in the time which will be available. It is no doubt 
true that the passing of these measures is in various quarters 
much desired. Ministers are deeply pledged to do something in 
the way of ‘‘ assisted” education whenever the necessary funds are 
in the locker, and we are all aware that Mr. Goschen has laid his 
plans for another big “surplus” next April. Mr. Chamberlain 
would be glad to strengthen his hand by a scheme of free education 
for England and Wales, but he believes that, with the two Irish 
Bills passed, the Unionists may cheerfully face the general election. 
And in his cock-sure fashion he predicts for Mr. Gladstone a greater 
reverse at the polls than he suffered in 1886. ‘Mr. Gladstone is 
confident— if he is confident, so am I.” This is Mr. Chamberlain 
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all over. But other folks, who have equal capacity of forecast, do 
not participate in these sanguine views. Mr. T., W. Russell is 
probably as good an authority on most things as the member for 
West Birmingham. In the last hours of the Session Mr. Russell 
made more than one protest against the neglect of Irish affairs, and 
he finally declared that he should have to tell his constituents there 
was nothing to hope for from this Parliament. Mr. Russell’s con- 
nection with the Manchester Examiner and Times is pretty well 
known in the House of Commons lobby. The other day that Unionist 
journal published, under the head “‘ A Black Prospect,’ a remarkable 
article, repeating the complaints made in Parliament by Mr. Russell, 
but going much beyond them into matters of great interest. We 
hope we are doing Mr. Russell no injustice in accepting popular 
rumour on this matter, and giving him credit for the article. It is 
in these terms then that ‘A London Liberal-Unionist,” or Mr. 
Russell, forecasts the proceedings of next Session: ‘The House wil} 
probably meet well on in December, get over the Address by 
Christmas, adjourn for a month, and commence business a few days 
earlier than usual. The Tithes Bill will be cut in two, and taken 
first. The redemption part will be referred to a Royal Commission, 
and the incidence portion will be pressed through. By this time 
Mr. Goschen will have his Budget ready, and free education may be 
trusted to prove as contentious as local taxation. Mr. Goschen may 
therefore be counted on as safe to ruin next Session as he has ruined 
the one now drawing to a close, What, then, becomes of the Irish 
Land Bill and of Irish local government ? There will, I am at last 
driven to believe, be neither one nor other of these measures passed 
in the present Parliament. The real force of the Government is 
already spent. The rest will be mere dawdling, and the keeping of 
a firm grip on their holdings by Ministers. All the grit is gone out 
of the Government, and they are powerless to force anything upon 
their followers or through the House. They can only pass what they 
call non-contentious business.” Mr. Russell acquits the Opposition of 
all blame for the wasted session (of which Mr. Chamberlain will please 
make note), and is extremely severe upon the management of public 
business by Ministers, “‘ who are not ashamed to draw princely salaries. 
for this bungling.” A Daniel come to judgment surely! After Mr. 
Caine, Mr. Russell! We are really getting on. Ministers, at any 
rate, will have ample food for reflection during the holidays which 
they are now “enjoying.” For ourselves, we have but to add that 
the difficulties of the Government should put our own friends on the 
gui vive. There are other signs which we should not overlook. The 
Liberal-Unionists are quietly placing their men before likely con- 
stituencies, and we hear that all the Devonshire and Cornish con- 
stituencies have been “‘ provided ” with Liberal-Unionist candidates. 
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Lord Hartington’s caucus is not working in the dark, and it behoves 
us all to be ready. 

The great fight of the latter days of the Session was found in 
the emasculated Local Taxation Bill. Mr. Goschen’s amended pro- 
posals for dealing with the moneys raised by the extra duty on 
spirits gave satisfaction to all but the Scotch Radicals. It pleased 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, counselled, no doubt, by other 
members of the Cabinet, who have a fear of the extension of free 
education south of the Tweed, to make a distinction in the allocation 
of his funds with respect to Scotland. Here is his plan as finally 
adopted :—Taking the share of the duty which is apportioned to England 
and Wales, £300,000 goes to police superannuation (half of the sum 
to the metropolitan and half to the provincial police) and the residue 
to the county councils, who are empowered, but not commanded, to 
give all or any portion of the sum to the purpose of technical (in- 
cluding agricultural and commercial) education within the meaning 
of the Technical Instruction Act of last year. The sums so given 
are to be in addition to the moneys which may now be raised by 
rate under the Act. In Wales, where there is an Intermediate 
Education Act in operation, the grants by the county councils are to 
go to intermediate and technical education under the Statute. In 
Treland the whole of the share of the spirit duty taken by that 
country is given to education. ‘The national schools take the large 
sum of £78,000, and the residue goes to the Intermediate Education 
Board for the benefit of the schools under their control, either for 
the payment of the fees of students or for the provision of prizes 
and exhibitions and the like, according to a scheme to be arranged. 
When Mr. Goschen first stated his matured views on the allocation 
of the funds in Ireland, something was said about making a grant to 
the Labourers’ Cottages Act, but if anything has been given in this 
direction we have failed to trace it. Certainly there is nothing in 
the Local Taxation Bill as passed. As to Scotland the method of 
distribution is this—a sum of £40,000 is given in aid of police 
superannuation, another sum of £40,000 in relief of school fees in 
the elementary schools of children in the compulsory standards of 
the Scotch Code; £15,000 goes as a contribution to the cost of 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors under the Public Health and 
the Local Government Acts, and the residue to the county and borough 
councils and other authorities for the relief of the local rates. 

The Scotch Liberals, led by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
George Trevelyan, made a long and sturdy fight for the appropria- 
tion of such a sum to the schools as would free them entirely, but 
Ministers resisted the demand, saying that there was no equitable 
claim for the payment of fees save where the ratepayer was under 
compulsion to keep his child at school. The fact that many schools 
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were already freed, and that money was to be given to them equally 
with the other elementary schools, made no impression on the Govern- 
ment—the money must go whether it were wanted or not. Asa 
matter of fact, the Government were fighting, not to save a few 
pounds from the elementary schools of Scotland, but with a clear 
apprehension of the fact that it is necessary to take favourable 
ground for the battle which they know must come shortly in 
reference to the extension of free education in England. This was 
their obvious motive, though they did not care to admit it, and they 
were able to beat off the Scotch attack. The only concession made 
to the great body of the Scotch members is found in the clause of the 
Act which permits the local authorities, if they are so minded, to 
appropriate the contributions made towards the cost of the medical 
and sanitary officers and in relief of the local rates to technical 
education. In the language of Ministers, elementary education in 
Scotland is still ‘ assisted,” not “free,” though we know that the 
distinction is farcical, and in many cases absolutely untrue. The 
Scottish constituencies will no doubt have something to say on the 
matter at the general election. 

The boast made in the Queen’s Speech might, however, be allowed 
in reference to England and Ireland, but for one little matter. It 
will be remembered that when Mr. Goschen was, two or three 
months ago, fighting to give something under half a million to the 
county councils for the extinction of public-house licences, Mr. A. 
Acland moved an instruction to Committee, that they should con- 
sider the propriety of devoting the money to technical education. 
The Times and other Tory organs denounced this instruction as 
absurd and irrelevant—as little short of an outrage to the common- 
sense of Parliament. Mr. Acland was defeated, though not very 
heavily. To-day he is able to say that Ministers have done exactly 
what he asked them to do weeks ago, and for asking which he was 
so shamefully abused by the Government prints. If Mr. Acland 
had written the Queen’s Speech nobody could have denied him the 
privilege of saying that “ effective steps have been taken for the 
promotion of primary, intermediate, and technical education.” But 
we must enter a mild protest against the assumption of any exclu- 
sive credit on this head by Ministers. They had to distribute 
certain funds in a fashion which would be most agreeable to the 
House, and education, as the spoilt child of the Liberal party, came 
into benefit. We are not, however, prepared to say that Ministers 
could not have done otherwise. We are, indeed, willing to admit 
that the provision for technical education, calculated by Mr.S. Smith 
to amount to a sum of £700,000, is extremely handsome. It may be 
said that the county councils can refuse to make a contribution. 
There is no doubt that the Act is permissive, but if the ratepayers 
are in earnest about technical education, they have but to elect 
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councillors who are of like mind with themselves to get the full 
benefit of a measure which is by far the best thing which has 
issued from Westminster this year. We wish that the Cabinet 
had pleased the Scotch Liberals, and particularly that the Govern- 
ment had kept in the Bill the clause suspending the issue of public- 
house licences until Parliament should have returned to the whole 
subject of the Licensing Laws. There was not the slightest reason 
for omitting this clause. The amendments brought forward against 
it were directed, not against the principle of the clause, but to modify 
certain reservations which were proposed in respect toit. Mr. Smith 
took the huff at the non-withdrawal of these amendments, and in a 
fit of ill-humour, having first accepted an amendment from the Oppo- 
sition benches, brought up his men to vote the rejection of the clause, 
upon which it was struck out. Mr. Goschen helped to give the 
coup de grdce to his great scheme of temperance reform. 

Ministers have dispersed with calamity possibly impending in Ireland. 
The potato crop has failed. over wide districts, and there are gloomy 
apprehensions for the winter. It may be that things will not turn 
out as bad as is feared. We sincerely hope they will not. Mr. Balfour 
is characteristically sanguine, but he thought it prudent in the last 
hours of the Session to ferce through Parliament a Bill which 
may facilitate the beginning of work on certain projected “light” 
railways, and so create a demand for labour and the payment of 
wages which he thinks will ease the pressure if things come to the 
worst. This Bill, brought in with the approval of Mr. Sexton, was 
for some reason, which we have not been able to fathom, hotly 
opposed by Mr. T. Healy, and to get it through, the Commons sat 
upon one occasion until close upon seven o’clock in the morning. If 
it answers the expectations of its authors it will be a valuable 
measure. Apart from this, Mr. Balfour seems to be inclined to 
rely on the operation of the Poor Law. He has, however, been 
warned of the danger of a break-down of the administration, and, 
callous as he may be in some things, he can hardly neglect to take 
precautions to prevent what would be a catastrophe for himself and 
his colleagues, as well as for the Irish peasantry. Meanwhile Mr. 
Balfour’s officers continue to disport themselves after their kind. 
A judge of the High Court—Mr. Justice Harrison—has thought it 
right to tell the grand jury at Kast Galway Assizes that “it was 
a mystery to him why the people” of the district ‘did not rise up 
and resort to Lynch law” in respect to the boycotters and moon- 
lighters who oppress them. But when attention is called to the 
matter in Parliament the Government oppose themselves so as to 
shield the judge. Mr. Dillon, backed by Mr. Gladstone, appeals in 
vain for an opportunity of calling attention to the matter, and, fail- 
ing that, for an inquiry by Select Committee. The Speaker stops 
one as irregular, and Mr. Smith, spite of a precedent brought to his 
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notice, insists that the only way of dealing with a judge is by way 
of address to the Crown for his removal. in this case, however, 
the judge has “ satisfactorily ” explained, and there is, in the opinion 
of the Government, no necessity to go further. The explanation here 
referred to was contained in a couple of letters sent to Mr. Balfour 
by Mr. Justice Harrison. In neither does he express any proper 
regret, though he says his language was “infelicitously chosen.” 
Of course he never intended that life should be taken, and his words 
were not “an invitation to certain individuals in the county ”—he 
was quite sure his words were not so understood. And he makes 
appeal to the Bar to say if he has not always enforced the strict 
observance of the law. When Mr. Gladstone, at the National Liberal 
Club, speaks with gravity of the fact that three hundred members of 
Parliament are forbidden to comment upon this matter in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Balfour appears at Manchester “to answer him,” 
and to excuse the judge, by saying that his words have been torn 
from their context, that they should be taken together, and that 
the language of Mr. Justice Harrison was but that of a justly 
righteous man. If Mr. Balfour appiied the same method to his 
examination of the wild speeches of Irish members of Parliament 
there might be less to be said. But we know how quick he is to 
go on the other tack when he has to deal with a political opponent. 
His defence of Mr. Justice Harrison will, however, be remembered, 
and the incident itself will be fully examined on the Opposition 
platforms during the Recess. 

Another interesting demonstration of the spirit of Irish officialdom. 
is found in the case of Mr. Gill, an architect of Tipperary, who was 
recently sentenced to fourteen days’ hard labour, and to find bail for 
@ year or to remain in gaol another month, for the offence of jostling 
against a constable. Mr. Gill was crossing the street; a couple of 
constables stood in his path, and, as he thought, deliberately. He 
asked them to make way, but they still occupied the crossing, and 
it was necessary for him except he stood out in the gutter to brush 
against one of them. ‘The constable who was thus “ assaulted” 
declared that Mr. Gill ‘“ deliberately struck his left shoulder ” against 
him, and that the crossing was not occupied. Of course he was 
supported by his comrade, who added that Mr. Gill left his direct 
route, and this evidence was corroborated by a third member of the 
constabulary. Unfortunately for Mr. Gill he had no witnesses ; but 
he solemnly asserted that the police were directly in his path, that 
he himself did not go out of his way by a hair’s breadth, and that 
there was a deliberate attempt on the part of the police to move 
closer together as a sort of challenge to him. Mr. Gill claimed a 
right of way, and the magistrates admitted that it was the duty of 
the constables to move. They, however, saw no reason to doubt 
that the police peaceably made way for Mr. Gill’s passage, and they 
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held that the collision had been gratuitous and self-sought on the 
part of the defendant, whose respectability and ‘apparent intelli- 
gence” accentuated his responsibility. Hence the sentence already 
mentioned. Hence also the refusal of the Bench to state a case or 
to increase the sentence so as to admit of an appeal. Naturally, 
the Irish party do not mean to allow this outrageous parody of 
justice to remain unchallenged. They get no sort of help, of course, 
from Mr. Balfour, who stands by his creatures, but if the Court of 
Exchequer is open to the friends of Mr. Gill we may expect to see 
something like justice done to him. It is something that there is 
in Ireland a National League to take up cases of this sort, and if the 
League had done no other good thing during the last four years than 
go to the rescue of the victims of the resident magistracy, it would 
have deserved well of the public. Mr. Balfour characteristically 
ignores this branch of the League’s operations, but he dares not con- 
demn it. It saves him a grave responsibility, and we venture to say 
that, if he did what he ought to do, he would send the League a 
handsome annual contribution from his princely salary. The 
National League and the Irish Court of Exchequer have alone stood 
for liberty during the present cruel régime. Lord Chief Baron 
Pallas laid it down quite recently at the Wicklow Azzizes that no 
person in the absence of contract is bound to deal or trade with any 
one against his own will; that any attempt to press the criminal 
law so as to force people to deal with others against their will is 
against the law; and that this principle as to individual traders is 
applicable to traders acting in combination, provided that such com- 
binations are voluntary and not inspired by a malicious desire to 
inflict unnecessary harm. ‘This is exactly what Mr. Gladstone has 
been saying for years past, and for which he has been so scandalously 
abused. But the Chief Secretary has the face to tell the House of 
Commons that nobody has suffered in Ireland for acting on these 
principles—not even, we suppose, Mr. John Fitzgibbon, who was on 
one occasion sent to prison for refusing to supply an ostrich feather. 

Among the Bills which got through Parliament at the last moment 
the Census Bills were, of course, inevitable. Mr. Courtney’s Com- 
mittee, which had carefully inquired into the whole question in 
advance, found their work practically useless. They had made 
various recommendations for the improvement of the census returns, 
and they had especially recommended that the census should hence- 
forward be taken every five years, instead of every decade. Want 
of time compelled the Government to put aside these various pro- 
posals, though Mr. Goschen holds out hope of establishing a quin- 
quennial enumeration. The Bills as laid before Parliament were 
consequently almost the same as those of ten years ago. The day 
fixed for the enumeration is Sunday, April 5, next. In Ireland 
“‘ the religious profession ” is to be stated as before, but the opposi- 
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tion of the free churches continues to make this impossible in Great 
Britain. Certain Tories, led by Baron Dimsdale, attempted to 
amend the English Bill so as to obtain a religious census, and 
a pretty hubbub ensued. When Mr. Ritchie calmly announced 
that the Government would put no sort of pressure on their 
followers as to how they should vote in regard to the amendment, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman denounced this as a breach of the 
understanding that there should be nothing controversial in the 
Bills, and a storm was rapidly rising when Mr. Smith came forward 
to say it was all in the nature of a mistake, and that the Govern- 
ment must stand by the Bill as introduced. This was enough, and 
Baron Dimsdale found that he could only muster 69 votes against 
288, so that his amendment was defeated. Previously, on the Irish 
Bill, Mr. Dillon had proposed to take the views of the Irish people 
on the great question of Home Rule, but this was pooh-poohed by 
the Government, which boasts of having a full third of the Irish 
people on their side. If they had had any confidence in the boast 
they might have given Mr. Dillon his wish. 

The Peers have been active during the month—after their own 
fashion. That is to say, they have been keeping a sharp eye on 
“Number 1,” and, where that has not been necessary, they have 
been engaged in the congenial business of wrecking the work of the 
Commons. The London County Council has the honour to be 
well-hated by the Tories and Liberal-Unionists in Parliament. Their 
Bills as a consequence are always severely handled. One way and 
another the Council has had a particularly uniucky Session. They 
lost the proposal of a betterment tax, though not on the merits of 
the case, and it must be added that this was not particularly the 
work of the Parliamentary reactionaries. Now the Peers have done 
their best to destroy the Gates and Bars Bill, a useful measure for 
removing the numerous private obstructions which make a drive from 
Charing Cross to the great railway stations in the Euston Road 
needlessly long and vexatious. Everybody agrees that the bars and 
gates in Bloomsbury and the neighbourhood are a nuisance. The 
Bill to abolish them had the approval of the Prime Minister, and 
the Standing Committee of the House of Lords reported it to the 
House without substantial alteration. But at the last moment Lord 
Wemyss found that this was an attempt to take private property 
without ‘compensation. It is to the credit of the Duke of Bedford, 
who was mainly interested, that he had himself put forward no sort 
of claim. Once, however, the question of compensation was raised, 
the Peers were set on it, and a clause was promptly added declaring 
that “ where any land is taken or injuriously affected by anything 
done without the consent of the owner compensation shall be paid 
by the County Council in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act.” The House of Lords judiciously left it an open 
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question whether compensation should go to the owner or to the 
tenant leaseholder, and, strange to say, the House of Commons, in 
accepting this amendment, has not cleared the matter up. The 
result is that the County Council will probably take no action 
under the Act. In another matter the House of Lords showed its 
teeth, but failed to do injury. The Dublin Corporation Bill pro- 
posed inter alia to give the Corporation power to collect its own 
rates. This gave great offence to the Dublin Unionists, but, as Mr. 
Balfour was favourable to the Bill, it went up to the Peers with- 
out material change. The Lords struck out the objectionable clauses, 
and, when the Lower House re-inserted them, they threatened to 
repeat their action, so that the Prime Minister had to implore the 
House not to do him this ill-turn, and the Liberal-Unionist Peers, 
who were mainly active in this matter, were thus defeated. Mr. 
T. W. Russell considers that in this matter the Irish Unionists 
have been betrayed by Mr. Balfour, and in Dublin itself there is 
such soreness among the Loyalists that they declare they will not join 
in welcoming Lord Salisbury, who is shortly expected on a visit to the 
Trish capital. One other thing which the Lords did can only be put 
down to sheer perversity. The Directors’ Liability Bill, as it left the 
Commons, was a fairly effective measure for dealing with the pro- 
moters of bogus companies. It was not a sternly penal measure, 
but it made the swindler disgorge. Where a false prospectus was 
issued the promoters or directors were liable to pay money compen- 
sation for any loss incurred by the shareholder. ‘The Lords have so 
watered down this provision that the delinquent escapes if he has 
reason to believe the statement (made, it may be, by an engineer or 
expert) is true, and if he honestly believes that the expert is a com- 
petent person. It needs but half an eye to detect the loop-holes 
which the Peers have thus given to the swindlers, and one cannot 
but sympathise with the indignation of the Standard, which roundly 
tells the House of Lords that they should have labelled the Bill, 
“The Swindlers’ Protection Bill.” 

The labour market has again been disturbed by a great strike in 
the Cardiff district. The whole of the men engaged in the three 
leading local railways came out, and traffic was entirely suspended. 
As a consequence there was no work at the Cardiff Docks, and there 
was a prospect of a stoppage in the collieries. Spite of this, the 
dockers and the colliers made very active demonstration in favour of 
the railway men, and when the railway authorities found it impossible 
to get labour from other centres, matters rapidly came to a head. 
It must be admitted that the case of the men was admirably man- 
aged, and that they deserve the success which they have undeniably 
achieved. On their part, the railway companies are satisfied that 
they will hereafter only pay for actual work done, so that the 
monthly colliers’ holiday will not be a charge upon them, and the 
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men will not be drawing wages when strikes at the collieries or at 
the docks stop work on the line. It remains to be seen whether 
the railway employés will reciprocate the sympathies of the dockers 
and the coal-miners now that their interests have been so adroitly 
divided. In this connection a new departure on the part of the 
London Dock Labourers’ Union is worth noting. It has recently 
been decided that no new members shall ‘be admitted to the 
union except by special sanction, and in no circumstances whatever 
are men to be admitted who are physically weak and unfitted for 
the work at the docks. The object of this new move has been 
variously interpreted ; we merely record the incident as a sign of 
the direction which the new labour movement is taking. 

The trouble in the Grenadier Guards has been followed by acts 
of insubordination and worse among the Army Service Corps at 
Chatham and the Royal Horse Artillery at Exeter. In both cases 
there has been malicious destruction of harness and equipment. 
Here, again, it is said that the men have been harshly treated, but 
the fault, if fault there is, seems to rest rather with the non-com- 
missioned officers than with those higher placed, The multiplication 
of these signs of discontent is not agreeable, and it behoves the 
Horse Guards to look well into the matter of the administration and 
discipline of the army without further loss of time. 

The obituary of the month includes the great name of Cardinal 
Newman. This is not the place to estimate the position and influ- 
ence of the Cardinal, but it may be noticed that his death has 
moved the Anglican Church as much or more than it has disturbed 
his own communion. The Sunday after the event, wide reference 
was made to it in the Anglican pulpits, and Newman’s hymn, 
‘** Lead, Kindly Light,” was generally sung in the churches. The 
remains of the great controversialist have been interred at Rednal, 
the little burial-place of the Oratorians near Birmingham. 





PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


THESE two very interesting volumes ' constitute a study of contempo- 
rary colonial history that will prove of equal value to the statesman 
and to the student. No book has been written quite on the lines 
followed by Sir Charles Dilke; and the work that most nearly 
approaches it, in respect to its scope and subject matter, was written 
some years back by a distinguished foreign diplomatist. We refer 
to Baron Hiibner, himself one of the shrewdest of observers, and one 
of the most capable of critics, both of men and of their affairs. In 
the volumes published by the Baron, under the title of Through the 
British Empire, and, in a lesser degree, in Mr. Froude’s Oceana, we 
have probably the only two works of recent date that admit of com- 
parison with the Problems of Greater Britain. From a careful study 
of the works of these authors, all being eminently able writers, 
experienced politicians, and travelled men of the world, one feels 
that the superior industry, or power of intense application, possessed 
by Sir Charles Dilké has enabled him to produce the work that will 
prove the most reliable in respect to the information it contains, and 
the most valuable from the depth and extent of its research. To 
some extent, also, Sir Charles Dilke is going over old ground, inas- 
much as his present work follows the lines of his Greater Britain, 
published more than twenty years ago, on his return from his first 
voyage round the world. In 1875 Sir Charles made a second journey 
round the globe, and, by adding two chapters to Greater Britain, 
together with the insertion of foot-notes in the main body of the 
work, endeavoured to bring his volumes up to date. He now admits 
his attempt to put new wine into old bottles to have been not alto- 
gether a success, and having since 1875 made two more journeys, 
each time half round the world, he has felt it best to write “an 
entirely new book upon the same subjects as those treated in the 
original work, but dealt with from the point of view of political and 
social observation and comparison, rather than from that of 
descriptive sight-seeing.” 

We have, then, in Problems of Greater Britain, not a book of 
travel filled with the gossip of a modern “ globe-trotter,” but a 
serious and important treatise on the present position of Greater 

1 Problems of Greater Britain, By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Bart. In two volumes. With maps. Second editicn. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Britain, not only giving a comprehensive account of the component 
parts of the British Empire outside the United Kingdom, but also. 
devoting very full consideration to the complex questions that call for 
early (if not instant) solution by the brains, and at the hands, of the 
Ministers entrusted with the destinies of the Empire. For instance, 
in the second volume, the subject of Indian Defence is exhaustively 
discussed throughout nearly eighty pages; and more than a hundred 
pages are occupied in a deeply reasoned argument as to the relations 
likely to exist in the future between the mother country and the 
remainder of the Empire, with which argument is inextricably asso- 
ciated the paramount problem of Imperial Defence. The whole work 
is one pre-eminently to be read, but most difficult to review ; for this 
reason—that, to quote merely the premisses from which Sir Charles 
Dilke starts, or the bald conclusions at which he arrives, would, 
indeed, carry with it the weight of the author’s name, but would 
altogether fail to make use of the valuable evidence with which he 
substantiates his argument. And such questions as “the defence of 
India” and “ Imperial defence.” which must be faced, are worthy the 
best thought of every intelligent, patriotic Englishman; for the 
present bent of politics places in the hands of the immense body of 
well-meaning, but necessarily ill-informed, or ignorant, electors, the 
sole power of determining the policy to be adopted at any moment 
on any matter, without regard to the vital issues that may hang upon 
the decision arrived at. It has been shown during the session just 
closed how easy it is to stir the House of Commons on so common- 
place a matter as the proposed diminution of the number of lesser 
public-houses—the subject was so simple, and came home to the hum- 
blest understanding, and it has been demonstrated in the same session 
how impossible it is to elicit sufficient support in the same House to 
bring about two imperative reforms, both of which Sir Charles Dilke 
urgently insists upon as of vital importance, and upon which educated 
and informed opinion at large is practically unanimous. We allude 
to the creation of a General Staff at home, and to the abolition of 
the Presidency system in India. To take the latter reform first ; in 
his admirable review of the whole question of Indian defence, Sir 
Charles Dilke says : 


“T consider that the Indian army, when the abolition of the Presidency 
commands is complete, will be in an efficient condition for the service that it 
has at' present to perform, and that invasion [of India] is impossible until 
the frontiers of any possible enemy have been advanced It is essen- 
tial to both strength and economy to abolish the Madras and Bombay com- 
mands, and to concentrate the whole army under the Commander-in-Chief 
in India and the Viceroy I have never argued in favour of our 
taking all our troops from one class or one race, but I have condemned the 
Presidency system, because its absurd administrative complications, and the 
present distressing conflicts of authority, are admitted by the Government 
of India to be fatal obstacles to vigour of action in case of war. I grant 
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that during the prevalence of political excitement in India it would be a 
great advantage to be able to bring troops from one part of India to 
another for the purpose of garrisoning or occupying the country. But it 
is not necessary for this purpose to keep up that Presidency system which 
the military authorities of India have almost universally condemned 

The Army Commision of 1879 pronounced strongly in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Presidency system, and adopted the proposals on this subject 
which had been made by General Chesney as long ago as 1868. They 
stated that an economical administration of the Indian armies was incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the Presidency system, and that its con- 
tinuance would be fatal to vigour and efficiency in the conduct of military 
operations out of India. The recommendation of the Commission was 
adopted by Lord Lytton and by Lord Ripon, but, although it was toned 
down to suit the Government at home, it was vetoed successively by Lord 
Hartington and by Lord Kimberley. In 1885 the matter was again warmly 
taken up by Lord Dufferin and his Government, but their proposals were 
not adopted by Lord Randolph Churchill, who, however, did not base his 
opposition on the merits of the question In 1888, the Secretary of 
State (Lord Cross) asked the Government of India to prepare, through 
their military department, a draft general order, based on the supposition 
that the unification of the Indian military system had been actually sanc- 
tioned, and notifying to all concerned how the arrangements were to be 
carried out A year after, in the middle of 1889, the Government 
of India were informed by the Secretary of State that, while he recognised 
the completeness of the scheme, and the thoroughness with which it had 
been prepared, he regretted his inability to sanction it, as it would involve 
legislation for which he did not feel in a position to ask.”? 


Commenting upon ‘Lord Cross’s inability to obtain legislation on a 
subject of so imperative a character, Sir Charles Dilke observes that 
“the result of the impossibility of legislation will be the loss of 
India,” inasmuch as the favourable opportunity of adopting the 
change may never recur, and the attempt to adopt the change when 
war may threaten will afford us no breathing period to bring the 

“new system into working order. Agreeing entirely with Sir Charles 
in the belief that the Presidency system is as unnecessary and as 
evil in its results in civil as in military affairs, and that, while in 
civil affairs its consequence is only waste and muddle, in military 
affairs its consequence is danger, and may be the loss of a campaign, 
we do not go so far with him as to think the “destruction of the 
Empire ” would be likely to follow the loss of one campaign, or even 
of a succession of campaigns, in India. But, we think, it will be allowed 
that there must be something radically wrong in the system of 
governing our great dependency, when it appears, as plainly as Sir 
Charles Dilke has shown to be the case, that Viceroy after Viceroy 
may recommend—backed up by all the force of a practical consensus 
of military and financial experts—a reform which is admitted to be 
necessary to the safe defence of India, but which the Secretary of 
State forbears to sanction solely from an unwillingness to ask for the 
necessary legislation at the hands of the Imperial Parliament. To 
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those who look for the true cause of the inaction of successive Secre- 
taries, it will probably appear that the main reason is to be found in 
the unwillingness of some few powerful and important personages 
at home to permit the change to be effected. ‘To remove this per- 
sonal obstruction it is only necessary sufficiently to educate public 
opinion upon the matter, and Sir Charles Dilke deserves credit for 
the pains he has taken in laying the facts so plainly before the 
readers of his book. 

If there be a more urgent reform than that involved in the 
abolition of the Presidency system, we take it that it is the creation 
of a General Staff at home, whose duty it would be primarily to 
work out a joint organisation of the whole of the defensive forces of 
the Empire. And, as Sir Charles Dilke says, “the problem is more 
difficult for the British Empire than for any other State, and yet we 
are the only power spending vast sums upon defence who have no 
General Staff.” The main difficulty in this case, as in the case of 
the abolition of the Presidency system, we believe to lie in the 
repugnance entertained by the Commander-in-Chief to the very con- 
siderable alterations it would involve in the present constitution of 
the War Office. The reform, however, is imperatively needed, and 
must be effected. Burdened, as the chief of our Cabinet Ministers 
are, with their parliamentary and departmental duties, it is unrea- 
sonable to add to their enormous responsibilities the formation of an 
inner council of the Cabinet to concern itself specially with the 
question of Imperial defence. Yet it was only last year, in response 
to an urgent and sustained demand on the part of the naval and 
military members of the House of Commons for the appointment of 
a Commission or Committee to inquire into the question of the defence 
of the Empire at large, that we witnessed the Prime Minister, the 
Leader of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary for War, forming 
themselves into a committee of the Cabinet to consider this absorbing 
problem. And the British public, which had momentarily aroused 
itself to support the service members in the Commons, upon learning 
that the above-named Ministers were to concern themselves with the 
matter in question, at once relapsed into its normal condition of 
indifference to affairs of imperial moment, and gave no thought as 
to the possibility of the individual Ministers lacking the one indis- 
pensable element of leisure to an efficient discharge of the specific 
duty with which they had charged themselves. Briefly, we recognise 
that Sir C. Dilke fairly sums up the situation when he says, “ There 
is little hope of our ever being ready for war, or carrying out a 
military federation of the Empire, or, indeed, even organising the 
home forces, until we possess a well-organised General Staff.”! 

After pointing out that the Great General Staff at Berlin is 

1 Problems of Greater Britain, vol. ii. p. 560. 
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nothing more than the application to military purposes of the 
principle upon which civil businesses are conducted, Sir C. Dilke 
urges ; 

“Of all the nations ours should be that trusting the most to well-ordered 
knowledge and well-elaborated plans, Yet from time to time we are 
shocked by revelations of our unprepared condition, and, a strong popular 
feeling having been thus created, Government follows the impulse and 
appoints a Committee or a Commission to obtain information and make 
recommendations to it. Reports overlap and sometimes contradict each 
other, and frequently the result of neutralising forces is that no action at 
allis taken. A General Staff forms an organisation which is itself a stand- 
ing Committee on all subjects which embrace preparation for war; and, 
although financial limits must, of course, be imposed upon it, there is at all 
events this reason for a change—that under the present plan no British 
Government succeeds in managing naval and military matters with either 
economy to the tax-payer or with efficiency as regards the services.’ 


To the General Staff should be entrusted the whole of the duties 

appertaining to a Ministry of Defence. Herein would lie the 
nucleus of an imperial federation for defence. The Chief of the 
Staff would necessarily have an intimate knowledge of the fighting 
forces and resources of each colony, and on his advice the Home 
Government could propose to the respective colonies, or groups of 
colonies, 
“ definite schemes, wh’ch would carry the weight which would deservedly 
attach to a highly competent opinion, while at present we are able to do 
little more than ask vague questions. How ready our children across the 
seas are to take up clear and distinct proposals is now evident in Australia, 
where great attempts are being made to meet the wishes of the General 
Officer commanding at Hong Kong. Men of business are given to fall in 
with business-like suggestions, and several of the colonies would at once be 
willing to take a share in a scheme which could be shown to be a part of 
an all-embracing organisation for imperial defence. Each colony or group 
of colonies would have its staff, lent from or trained in the General Staff at 
home, and would send to England its ablest officers for instruction. The 
Australians are already despatching their best officers to India and to 
England.” 

Every one admits the greatness of our resources, but every one 
also admits that their development would require an immense time 
unless due precautions are taken while we are still blessed with peace. 
‘The history of partition treaties from the League of Cambrai down- 
wards is a long one, and abounds in instances in which the “ concert 
of Europe” has been invoked to bring about some of the most 
iniquitous arrangements the minds of diplomatists have been capable 
of devising. But whereas in the past the march of events has been 
sufficiently slow to enable the threatened country, in most instances, 
to take all the steps possible in her own defence, nowadays wars will 
commence with little or no warning, and happy is that country that 
most amply fulfils the old Roman precept for the preservation of 
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peace. Rather more than a century ago Europe and the whole of 
the civilised world were convulsed with the struggles incident to the 
Seven Years’ War, with the result that France was deprived by 
Great Britain of the bulk of her possessions in Asia and America. 
Less than a quarter of a century ago, the differences between 
Prussia, Italy, and Austria were settled in a campaign extending 
over only seven weeks, with the momentous result of the deposition 
of Austria from her supremacy as chief of the nations of Germany. 
It yet remains to those to whom the safety of the Queen’s dominions 
is entrusted to take the steps necessary to secure that the magnifi- 
cent fabric of the British Empire shall not suffer irreparable damage 
in the brief space of a Seven Days’ War! 

Problems of Greater Britain, however, is not entirely, or even 
chiefly, devoted to these momentous questions of defence. The 
first volume is occupied with a graphic sketch of the present position, 
social and political, of the self-governing British colonies, grouped 
under the heads of “North America,” ‘‘ Australasia,” and ‘“ South 
Africa,” and’in connection with each colony we are treated to an 
interesting description of its principal statesmen and most prominent 
politicians. The bulk of the second volume is given up to an 
exhaustive consideration of the special ‘‘ Colonial Problems,” which 
are classified as follows :—I., Colonial Democracy ; II., Labour, Pro- 
vident Societies, and the Poor; III., Protection of Native Industries ; 
IV., Education; V., Religion; VI., Liquor Laws. There is also a 
chapter on British India, equally interesting and important; and a 
well-compiled account of the Crown Colonies of the Present and of 
the Future, in which is included a plain and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the territories under the sway of the Chartered Companies. 

In concluding our notice of these invaluable volumes, we venture 
to express a hope that no long time will elapse before the publishers 
will issue a cheap, popular edition, and that some patriotic citizen 
of the empire will concern himself with the world-wide distribution 
of this work, which, more than any ever before published, will serve 
to educate all who read it as to the problems relative to Greater 
Britain, and as to the means necessary to be taken in face of “the 
enormous forces of European militarism,” which conjecturally may 
be used to “crush the old country and destroy the integrity of our 
Empire, before the growth of the newer communities that it contains 
has made it too strong for the attack.”? 


1 Problems of Greater Britain, vol. i. p. 6. 
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PAOLI THE PATRIOT: 


Ill. 


-JAMES BosWELL’s account of Corsica under Paoli was originally 
issued in 1767, and two years later we find it in a third and 
corrected edition, which, considering the times, may be regarded as 
showing that the book enjoyed considerable popularity. On its first 
appearance it was attacked by some of the critics, who took the 
-author to task for interlarding his pages with adulation of Dr. John- 
son; but these attacks, to which Boswell replied in his third edition, 
vowing his intention to express his admiration of the doctor at all 
seasons and under all circumstances, did not interfere with the 
success of his work. Boswell himself was so delighted with the 
attention accorded to the book that he blew a triumphant blast on 
his pibroch in honeur of the literary fame which, he declared, he had 
achieved. All the “nglishmen who had come in contact with 
Paoli—and several persons of position had visited Corsica between 
1767 and 1769—followed Boswell in sounding the general’s praises, 
so that upon his arrival in London, Pasquale found himself the lion 
of the day. ‘I have been well received by the King and Queen 
of England,” he wrote to his brother early in October 1769, “and 
the Ministers have called upon me. ‘This reception has displeased 
certain of the foreign euvoys here, and I am told that they have 
lodged protests. I have promised to go into the country next 
Sunday to visit the Duke of Gloucester (brother of George III., best 
known by his mésalliance with the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave) 
who is our warm friend. I hope to obtain something here for the 
support of our exiled fellow-countrymen if Vienna should do nothing. 
‘The eyes of people are beginning to open, and they acknowledge the 
importance of Corsica. The king has spoken to me very earnestly 
of the affair, and his kindness to me personally made me feel 
quite embarrassed. My reception at Court has drawn upon me the 
displeasure of the Opposition, some of whom have begun to lampoon 
me. Our. enemies sought to encourage them, giving out with a 
mysterious air that I had sold our country and had purchased an 
estate in Switzerland with French gold.” 

This rumour, the falsity of which was soon proved, came to the 
ears of gossipy Horace Walpole, who enlarged upon it in a letter to 
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Sir Horace Mann. Finding the report to be untrue, however, 
Walpole at once gave vent to his sentiments of admiration for 
Pasquale. ‘ Poor brave Paoli,’ he writes on one occasion, ‘‘ but he 
is not disgraced. We that have sat still and seen him overwhelmed 
must answer for it to history.” In November 1769 Walpole 
informed Mann that he had met Paoli at Court and that ‘“ nobody 
surely ever had an air so little foreign.” Pasquale on this occasion 
was arrayed in scarlet and gold, and Walpole at first took him to be 
a Scotch officer. Both the king and the queen, we are told, paid 
great attention to the general, who at this time had just returned 
from a tour to Bath, Oxford, &c., having been received everywhere 
with “ much distinction.” As Paoli was virtually without means, 
George III. offered him a pension from the privy purse, but we 
gather from the general's private letters, that he refused it until the 
British Government was induced to contribute something towards 
the support of the other Corsican exiles. The amount eventually 
allotted to Paoli is said by some writers to have been £1200, by 
others £1000 a year; in any case, however, he only spent a portion 
of the pension on himself, devoting as much of it as he could to 
assisting his fellow exiles both in London and in Italy. 

Writing to his brother, he imparts his early impressions of 
England in a strain well calculated to flatter the national vanity. 
London fairly amazed him. “ This city,” he says, “is quite a world ; 
it is, without doubt, a finer town than all others put together. 
Fleets seem to enter its river at every moment, and I believe that 
Rome was neither greater nor richer.” In the month of October 
he still finds the climate “very mild,” and, accustomed as he was 
to the misty autumns and the malaria of his native island, even our 
November fogs failed to daunt him. It has been mentioned that he 
journeyed to Bath and Oxford, and during these excursions and 
others he carefully observed the aspect of the rural districts. ‘The 
English campagna,” he says, “is always quite green. He who has 
not seen it can have no conception of the loveliness of the spring.” 
Then fullows this beautiful simile, which shows that Paoli was gifted 
with a true poetical instinct: ‘The soil of England is crisped like 
the waves of the sea when the wind moves them lightly.” Applied 
to an undulating stretch of country, no happier metaphor could 
probably be devised. One thing that astonished Paoli deeply was 
that Englishmen, although at feud with regard to politics—openly 
denouncing each other as enemies to the State—should in private 
life be friendly and even intimate with one another. He had never 
known such a state of affairs to prevail either in Corsica or in Italy, 
where political variance was but a synonym for personal hatred, and 
he marvelled that there should be “no overt acts of violence” in 
England in connection with politics. He described the English, 
generally, as being ‘‘ benevolent, sensible, and generous in all 
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things,” and faulty though the British Constitution was in the days 
of George III., it was so superior to all continental régimes that he 
not unnaturally expressed his admiration for it. 

In course of time, no doubt, as he gained knowledge and experi- 
ence, these enthusiastic opinions underwent some modification. 
The Wilkes and the Gordon riots must have shown him that “ overt 
acts of violence ” could play a réle in English life with regard both 
to political and religious matters; and he must often have had his 
doubts as to the benevolence, good sense and generosity of the 
English people during the long struggle with the American colonies. 
There is plenty of contemporary evidence to show that the American 
War, although blamed by some right-minded people, was, especially 
in its earlier stages, quite popular among the great majority of 
our compatriots ; and, noting this, Paoli must have realised that the 
English were not altogether the perfect people that he had taken 
them to be. We may imagine his surprise when the French, the 
oppressors of his own country, came forward as the champions of 
liberty across the Atlantic. However, he had thrown in his lot with 
England, to whom alone he looked for substantial support in any 
effort to secure freedom for Corsica. We find him writing, for 
instance, that the intentions of the English Ministers were good, and 
that “they would ‘e ready the first war that might break out.” 
When, however, France and Spain joined in the Anglo-American 
contest it was not possible for England to make any descent on 
Corsica. Our fleets were required in the West Indies to cope with 
D’Estaing and De Grasse, and in the Channel to face D’Orvilliers 
and others. Now and again we contrived to send some relief to the 
brave garrison of Gibraltar, but we were unable to succour General 
Murray, who so stoutly defended Port Mahon, the finest harbour in 
the Mediterranean, which, for lack both of reinforcements and 
provisions, eventually had to be surrendered to the French. Any 
attempt upon Corsica was therefore out of the question, and Paoli 
could do nothing but watch and wait—at times wistfully yearning, 
no doubt, for another glimpse of his native land. 

On arriving in the country where they seek a refuge, political 
exiles, as a rule, are the objects of some attention; at times they 
even become the observed of all observers—the comets of a season— 
but after being more or less lionised they have to settle down and 
face years of forgetfulness and neglect. Paoli resided in England 
for twenty years—long enough to be forgotten both in the island of 
his birth and in that where he had found an asylum. Yet such was 
not his fate. The Corsicans steadily remembered him, and the 
position to which he attained in London society must have largely 
contributed to enliven his hours of exile. He was not constrained to 
seek companions among the foreign adventurers of divers categories 
who haunted the neighbourhood of Soho Square; though, likely 
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enough, during his lengthy stay in this country he may have come 
across such characters as Oginski, the Polish patriot, D’Eon, by turn 
chevalier and chevaliére, who began life so well to end it so badly, 
and Colonel Frederick, the luckless son of the luckless Theodore of 
Corsica. But men such as these were not Paoli’s habitual associates. 
Boswell introduced him into quite a different sphere : he became the 
friend of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Reynolds, he dined and wined 
with them, he talked with them of men and things, and his opinions 
were listened to with deference. It is doubtful whether he actually 
became a member of that renowned institution ‘“‘ The Club,’ which 
exercised such considerable influence on the literature and public 
opinion of the day ; but there are indications that he often dined and 
supped there—possibly as a guest. At the “Turk’s Head” in 
Gerrard Street, where the club assembled, Paoli may have sat and 
conversed with Burke, Wyndham and Fox, Sheridan, Gibbon and 
Adam Smith, Bishop Percy, Topham Beauclerk and Sir William 
Scott, and in the society of such men as these the pang of exile must 
have been less acute. Both in her diary and in the memoirs of her 
father, Dr. Burney, Madame D’Arblay has left us a pleasant and 
entertaining picture of the General, his opinions and manners, during 
the later years of this his first residence in England. 

But, however pleasant he may have found life in London, Paoli’s 
eyes were none the less constantly turned towards Corsica and 
France, and we can imagine with what interest he must have watched 
the premonitory signs of revolution in the latter country. The 
Convocation of the States-General, the fall of the Bastille, the 
renunciation of privileges—ail the stirring events of 1798 at last 
proclaimed to the world that a new era was dawning in France. 
Corsica rallied to the Revolution and claimed of the Constituent 
Assembly that it should abolish the laws of exception and coercion 
which, despite twenty years of “ resolute government,” had failed to 
subdue the spirits of the islanders. Volney, Mirabeau, many men of 
light and leading, took part in the debate to which this demand gave 
rise. Mirabeau, who had served as a volunteer in the French army 
at the time of the conquest of Corsica, alluded to his participation in 
that war as the greatest blot that had stained his youth. Finally, 
the Assembly decided that Corsica was an integral part of the 
French dominions, that all oppressive laws and regulations should be 
swept'away, and that the inhabitants should enjoy the same Con- 
stitution as those of the rest of the kingdom, 

That Constitution was in accordance with Paoli’s views. In 
atonement for their past tyranny, the French now offered liberty to 
Corsica, and Pasquale was not the man to refuse the gift. In 
December 1789, he addressed a letter of thanks to the Assembly ; 
and in the spring of the following year, being pressed to return 
home, he bade his English friends farewell, believing, no doubt, 
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that he would never see any of them again. Landing in France, 
he speedily made his way to Paris, where for a brief space he was 
to mingle in the revolutionary drama. 


IV. 


On presenting himself before the French Assembly Paoli was 
greeted as the Washington of Europe, and quite a tournament of 
eloquence arose, as the members of every party vied in praising his 
patriotism and genius. In replying to their addresses he remarked : 
‘ This is the fairest day of my life. I lefé my country in slavery, 
and now I find it in freedom. What more remains for me to 

In removing, as you have done, the chains that 
bound the Corsicans, you have restored them to their ancient virtue. 
You need entertain no doubts as to the nature of my sentiments. 
You have been magnanimous towards me, and I was never a slave. 
My past conduct, which you have honoured with your approval, is the 
pledge of my future course of conduct. Throughout my life I have 
preserved unbroken my vow to devote myself to liberty.” He then 
took the oath to the Constitution, and the Assembly by acclamation 
accorded him the hoxours of the sitting. 

A day or two later he visited the Jacobin Club, where the incor- 
ruptible Robespierre harangued him; and Lafayette and Lauzun 
subsequently escorted him to the Tuileries, where he was received in 
audience by Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. Having been 
appointed President of the Departmental Administration of Corsica, 
and Commander of the National Guard in the island, he set out 
homewards, and, on reaching Marseilles, was met by a deputation of 
his countrymen, which included Joseph and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then leaders of the club of Ajaccio. On landing at Cape Corso, 
Pasquale was received with unbounded enthusiasm, which affected 
him to tears. Once more he gazed upon his native island—the 
brown mountains and the green valleys, with their orange gardens 
and olive groves, their forest of chestnut trees, their fan and date 
palms, their foamy streams, and their black and scattered villages. 
His journey was a triumphal progress; old and young alike poured 
forth from their hamlets to greet him, the Ze Dewm was sung in 
every church, bells rang out from every steeple, “‘ evvivas ” resounded 
on all sides, guns were fired, and men and women sang and danced 
in honour of his return. Amid these demonstrations, Paoli made 
his way to Orezza, where an assembly now met to discuss and regu- 
late the affairs of the island. In the debates which ensued Carlo 
Andrea Pozzo di Borgo and Napoleon Bonaparte figured conspicuously, 
attracting no little attention from Paoli, who readily divined that 
both of them were “coming men.” To Napoleon he was attracted 
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by sincere sympathy, for, during the struggle with the French, Carlo 
Bonaparte had been his secretary, and had with difficulty been dis- 
suaded from accompanying him into exile. If Carlo had had his 
way he would have gone to London with Paoli, taking with him his 
wife Letitia, then pregnant with Napoleon, and had this course been 
adopted, in all likelihood the Napoleonic chapter in history would 
never have been written. On such petty incidents does the destiny 
of humanity depend. 

At the time when Paoli returned to Corsica, Napoleon was a 
zealous democrat, fierce in his denunciations both of priestcraft and 
privileges. Such already was his energy and intellectual superiority, 
that, after the assembly at Orezza, Paoli remarked to a friend : 
‘*That young man has a career before him. Give him but the 
opportunity, and he will become one of Plutarch’s men.” Neglected 
by most biographers, who have preferred to dilate on the more 
important events of the Consulate and the Empire, the Corsican 
period of Napoleon’s life, although brief, was full of incident and 
interest—teeming with fiery speeches and manifestoes, plottings and 
armed encounters, stirring adventures and hairbreadth escapes. 
Napoleon at this time was undoubtedly a genuine Jacobin. ‘The 
whole story of his connection with and separation from Paoli proves 
it conclusively. Pasquale, with his humanitarian philosophy, shrank 
from deeds of violence. Although he admired the principles of the 
Revolution, he would not follow it through bloodshed. He did not 
believe in the necessity of excesses, and refused to admit that the 
end justified the means. Thus, although they were at first attracted 
towards one another, Paoli and Napoleon became estranged as soon 
as the former sought to conciliate rather than exterminate the ad- 
versaries of the Revolution. And their estrangement developed 
into antagonism when Pasquale, placing the interests of Corsica 
before those of France, cast aside his allegiance to the Republic. 
For the course he adopted in 1793 French historians have styled 
him a traitor, contrasting his conduct with that of Bonaparte, who 
remained faithful to France; but the less said of Napoleon’s 
fidelity the better. Happier would it have been for France, indeed 
for the whole world, had he thrown in his lot with Paoli. 

The latter, be it noted, had remained a Corsican. Certainly he 
was not indifferent to England, but in placing his country under our 
protection he was not guided by any unworthy motive. The Corsican 
Constitution, which was prepared with his sanction and accepted by 
George III., testifies that his sole object was the welfare of his 
countrymen. Napoleon, on the other hand, had become virtually a 
Frenchman in 1793, which is not surprising when one remembers 
his training at Brienne, his life in Paris, and the service he had seen 
at Valence. Moreover, the excesses of the Revolution did not 
frighten him. Contention was hi. delight "st as command was his 
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ambition. He was the personification of strife as Paoli was the 
personification of concord. 

In 1790, two battalions of national guards having been formed in 
Corsica, Napoleon was extremely anxious to obtain the command of 
one of them, but he only succeeded in securing the rank of second 
in command of the Quenza battalion. Still this enabled him to give 
full rein to his instincts, and he distinguished himself in several 
disturbances which rose between the contending factions by calling 
out his men and shooting down the people—a fitting prelude to the 
butchery of St. Roch. Moreover, he was ever forming cabals 
against his political adversaries, who, not unnaturally, retaliated, 
and more than once during this party warfare he exposed his life to 
the dagger-thrust and the musket-ball. In May 1792 he set out 
for Paris to fetch his sister Eliza, who was then at St. Cyr, and in 
the following September, on his return to Corsica, his rivalry with 
Peraldi and Pozzo di Borgo led to fresh disturbances, much to the 
disgust of Paoli, who, at every turn, found his efforts at pacification 
frustrated by the fierceness of the passions which animated both the 
‘‘ revolutionaires ” and the self-entitled ‘* moderates.” 

Pasquale’s long absence from Corsica had undoubtedly weakened 
his hold upon his countrynien, still his efforts as a moderator might 
have proved successful, but for the constant influx of French 
politicians of conflicting views, whose oratory inflamed the easily 
excited Corsicans and fostered both feud and crime. Much of the 
dissension that prevailed in the island was due, moreover, to the 
enmity, which has been alluded to, between Pozzo di Borgo and the 
Bonapartes. The former was avery able man, originally of generous 
views, which possibly he would have retained had the Revolution 
taken a milder course. But, like Paoli, he could not brook the 
véyime of the guillotine, and abandoning all his earlier aspirations, he 
eventually forsook the cause of the Revolution, confounding both its 
deeds and its principles in the same unbending reprobation. His 
life-long feud with Napoleon is matter of history. In favour with 
Paoli, holding the office of Procureur-Généval, Pozzo di Borgo un- 
doubtedly did his utmost to increase the estrangement of Pasquale 
and Napoleon, little dreaming at the time that his endeavours in 
this respect would simply lay the foundation of his rival’s stupendous 
fortune. 

Late in 1792 a diversion to the dissensions of the islanders pre- 
sented itself in a projected invasion of Sardinia—planned by the 
French Government to punish the Court of Turin—and in this 
expedition Napoleon was called upon to take part. He obeyed 
murmuringly, we are told, for he desired to remain at Ajaccio 
warring with his political opponents. However, he ultimately pro- 
ceeded to Bonifazio, where eight months were occupied in prevaring 
the expedition, which was placed under the the command of Colorina 
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Cesari. It was decided to commence operations by a descent on the 
little island of Santa Maddalena, belonging to Sardinia, and here 
the Corsicans succeeded in landing; but when the Sardinians made 
a sortie they precipitately retired as if afraid to fight, took to their 
boats, and sailed back homewards. Napoleon, who was greatly 
chagrined at this result, had concerted, it is said, various measures 
calculated to ensure the success of the expedition, but Colonna 
Cesari was right glad of any excuse to put an end to the hostilities. 
Moreover, it was subsequently admitted by Paoli that he had only 
consented to the expedition with the greatest reluctance. ‘* Sardinia,” 
he told Colonna, when the latter set sail from Bonifazio, “is the 
natural ally of Corsica, its inhabitants have constantly befriended the 
Corsicans, providing them alike with victuals, arms, and ammunition, 
and even the Piedmontese ruler has, over and over again, befriended 
the Corsican cause.” He therefore instructed Colonna to conduct 
the operations in a humane and gentle spirit. From the Corsican 
and humanitarian points of view, Paoli was undoubtedly right in 
opposing the expedition; but, on the other hand, he was a French 
subject, and he commanded in the name of the Convention, for which 
reason, say French historians, his duty was implicit obedience or 
immediate resignation. But the circumstances of the time excuse, 
if they do not fully justify, the course he took. The advent of the 
Reign of Terror had greatly disheartened him as to the prospects of 
Corsica were the island to remain a French possession. He was 
not the man, moreover, to set up the guillotine at Bastia, Ajaccio, 
Corte, and Calvi. During his previous term of rule he had done his 
utmost to put down civil war in the form of the vendetta, and he 
would not now foster dissension by accepting a Joi des suspects and 
carting his countrymen to the scaffold. Since France would not or 
could not give peace to Corsica, it was, in his estimation, necessary 
to sever the connection between the two countries. 

Lucian Bonaparte and Bartolommeo Arena having denounced 
Paoli to the Convention, three representatives, Salicete, Delcher 
and Lacombe St. Michel, were dispatched to the island as commis- 
saries of the Republic, whilst Paoli, at the instigation of Marat, was 
summoned to appear at the bar of the Assembly in. Paris, on the 
charge of conspiring to deliver Corsica over to the English. When 
Napoleon heard of the accusation, he would not believe it to be true, 
but penned a fiery letter to the Convention declaring that Paoli had 
been traduced. We are told, however, that Pasquale himself con- 
fessed to Napoleon that it was his intention to seek an English 
protectorate, whereupon Napoleon, whose sympathies were more 
French than Corsican, became highly indignant and resolved to 
frustrate the design. We know how he was appointed inspector- 
general of artillery by the commissaries of the Convention, how he 
vainly endeavoured to reduce the citadel of Ajaccio, how, whilst 
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proceeding to Bastia, he was constrained to hide himself to escape 
the fury of his compatriots, how he stole forth by a window at dead 
of night, plunged into the ‘ macchia,” and concealed himself in a 
grotto. So greatly had he incensed the majority of the Corsicans by 
his attempts upon Ajaccio, that every member of his family had to 
hide or fly, and these future rulers of Europe were to be met wander- 
ing by night through the mountains, clambering over the rocks, and 
wading through the streams, till at last they were taken on board 
French boats and conveyed to Calvi, where Casabianca, one of the 
few who remained true to the French cause, was in command. It 
was at this juncture that the English appeared upon the scene. 


ve 


Before casting off his allegiance to the French Republic Paoli 
communicated his intentions to Admiral Hood, who was in command 
of the English fleet before Toulon, and who evinced perfect willing- 
ness to second the efforts of those whom the French now called 
particularists or home-rulers. Nelson appeared off the island with 
the Ayamemnon, sent word to_ Paoli that Toulon had proclaimed 
Louis XVII., and after cruising round to find a convenient landing- 
place, effected a descent in the bay of San Fiorenzo. Colonel, after- 
wards Sir John Moore, besieged and carried the fortified heights 
overlooking the port, and easy access to the island being gained, five 
English regiments, under Dundas, were landed during the spring of 
1794. General d’Aubant eventually assumed command of our troops, 
and directed his operations against Bastia, where a strong French 
force was entrenched under the orders of Antonio Gentili and La 
Combe St. Michel. On being summoned to surrender, La Combe 
haughtily sent word that he had hot shot for our ships and bayonets 
for our men, and that until two-thirds of his troops were dead he 
would not trust to the generosity of the English. The British force 
operating before Bastia did not exceed 1200 men, nevertheless, on 
May 19, the garrison laid down their arms, and great was Nelson’s 
astonishment on learning that the troops who had thus capitulated 
were no fewer than 4000 strong. 

The French now only retained possession of Calvi, where the 
Bonapartes had taken refuge, and where Casabianca commanded a 
considerable force. Here the resistance was very desperate, the 
English bombarded the town and reduced it to a heap of ruins, but 
it was not until the end of July that Casabianca capitulated, under 
honourable conditions, and sailed with his troops for France. The 
help accorded by the English had thus enabled Paoli to rid the 
island both of the French and the Bonapartes, and to the latter 
circumstance may be traced the life-long hatred which the first 
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Napoleon entertained for this country. Driven forth into history, 
launched into that Titanic career which has proved the wonder of 
later generations, he never forgot that it was virtually by the force 
of English guns and English bayonets that he and his relatives had 
been expelled from their island home. He visited Corsica but once 
after his flight from Calvi—on his return from Egypt in 1799, when 
he spent a week at Ajaccio and in its neighbourhood; and, during 
the days of its power and splendour, he did virtually nothing for the 
country of his birth. Those Corsicans who flocked to France were 
certainly received by him with great favour, which was justified by 
their devotion to his cause, but like all his countrymen he was a 
good hater, and he no doubt long entertained a feeling of resentment 
towards the bulk of the Corsican people, for having upheld Paoli in 
his resolve to sever the island from France. 

In summoning the English to his help Pasquale had imagined 
that they would content themselves with a protectorate over the 
island, and that the Corsicans would be perfectly at liberty to manage 
their own affairs. The British Government claimed sovereign rights, 
however, and decided to appoint a viceroy. Paoli was not inclined 
to sanction this course, but Pozzo di Borgo, who had hitherto sup- 
ported him in all his measures, was in favour of it, imagining possibly 
that he might himself obtain the viceregal office, for since the 
landing of the English he had lost no opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with their commanders. If, however, a Corsican were to 
be selected as viceroy, no one had stronger claims for the post than 
Paoli, who, there is reason to believe, was led to imagine that he 
would be appointed. He certainly did not desire to retain the 
direction of affairs from any motive of selfish ambition, but solely 
for the good of his countrymen, to whose advancement he had 
dedicated his life. Believing therefore that he would be created 
viceroy, with liberty to pursue his task of pacification and reform, 
he ceased to oppose the English claims to sovereignty, whereupon 
the Corsicans readily expressed their willingness to unite their 
country to Great Britain. A deputation of notables set out for 
London with an address for George III., and a Constitution, according 
to which the island was to be governed, was drawn up and adopted. 
But Paoli did not obtain the post of viceroy, which was bestowed 
on an Englishman, Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, having sworn on behalf 
of George III. that he would maintain the liberty and laws of the 
Corsican people according to their Constitution, assumed the reins 
of government, with Frederick North as his chief secretary and Pozzo 
di Borgo as President of the Council of State. 

Meanwhile Paoli was virtually. left out in the cold, though Elliot 
offered him a pension of £1000 a year, and informed him that, in recog- 
nition of his services, his most gracious majesty proposed sending 
him-a medallion portrait of his royal self, set round with brilliants, 
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which he would be at liberty to wear about his neck, dangling fr 

a gold chain! Whether this ridiculous proposal really . originat 
with the king is not known ; but it was certainly well worthy of 
lunatic. As it happened, this “special mark of the royal favour” 
was never received by Paoli. Indeed, chain and medallion alike 
vanished in a very mysterious fashion. The Duke of Portland, a 
Mr. Pollock, and a Major Stewart, were mixed up in the affair, and 
there was a long correspondence as to what had become of the 
trinkets. Major Stewart, who was to have brought them to Corsica, 
declared, when he arrived there with despatches, that they had 
never been given to him, and it does not appear that they were 
ever found. ; 

About this time Paoli and Elliot were already on the coolest 
terms. Pozzo di Borgo, actuated by personal ambition, exerted 
himself to render Pasquale an object of suspicion to the English, 
and Elliot, already unpopular, understanding nothing of the Corsican 
temperament, imagined that. the failure of his Government was due 
to Paoli’s intrigues. He therefore resolved to get rid of the Corsican 
leader, and in October 1795 North informed Paoli that George III. 
desired his attendance in London, where ample provision would be 
made for him. Paoli replied by refusing to accept any favour or 
pension that might be bestowed upon him through Elliot’s influence ; 
but, as for the invitation to repair to England, which was virtually 
an order, he could not in presence of the English bayonets do other- 
wise than comply with it. For the last time he bade farewell to 
his modest little home at Morosaglia, and then proceeding to San 
Fiorenzo he embarked for England, where he arrived towards the 
close of the year. 

The course adopted by the English Government with regard to 
Paoli, at the instigation of Sir Gilbert Elliot, was fatal to English 
influence in Corsica. Had Pasquale been appointed viceroy, with 
the adjunction of an English commander, and perhaps an English 
Secretary of State, we might possibly have maintained ourselves per- 
manently in the island. But the national leader was not only 
refused a share in the government, he was also ordered away ; and 
when Napoleon, victorious in Italy, sent Gentili and Casalta to the 
island with an expeditionary force, the Corsicans, infuriated both by 
the treatment accorded to Paoli, and the blundering misrule of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, at once welcomed the French as deliverers, and rose 
against our troops. So unanimous was the feeling against the 
English that Elliot deemed it unadvisable to make a stand, and, 
under the protection of Nelson, he and his men abandoned the ‘island 
in October 1796. Such was the inglorious termination of the 
English rule in Corsica. 

_ On arriving in London Paoli had been received very graciously by 
George III., and had been prevailed upon to accept the pension which 
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he had refused when tendered to him by Sir Gilbert Elliot. He 
spent buta portion of it, however, on himself, accumulating a capital 
sufficient to yield an annual income of £250, four-fifths of which, 
according to his will, were to go to the University of Corte, which 
he himself had founded, to assist in endowing four professorships 
—one of elementary mathematics, one of natural philosophy, one of 
the ethics and laws of nations, and a fourth devoted to the “ evi- 
dences of Christianity.” The remaining £50 a year were to provide 
for the support of a schoolmaster in Paoli’s native village. In 1825 
Mr. Benson, a barrister at the Chancery bar, who subsequently 
became Recorder of Salisbury, repaired to Corsica, and made the 
necessary arrangements with the authorities for the apportionment 
of these bequests. 

Paoli survived till February 5, 1807. During his last years he 
continued to take a keen interest in Corsican and French affairs. 
Any feeling of bitterness which he may have entertained with regard 
to Napoleon had disappeared by the time the latter became Consul, 
and, indeed, on hearing of his countryman’s advancement, he illu- 
minated his London residence. On the other hand, in the Mémorial 
de Sainte Héléne, we find Napoleon regretting that he did not request 
Paoli to join him; but no doubt he abstained from doing so to avoid 
disvleasing the French. The circumstances of Paoli’s death and 
burial are recorded in a letter written by one of the Corsican exiles 
in England, a certain Signor Giacomorsi, who was his intimate 
friend. “The general,” says Giacomorsi, “ fell ill on Monday, 
February 2nd, at about half-past eight in the evening, and at half- 
past eleven on the night of Thursday he died in my arms 
On February 13th he was buried at St. Pancras, where almost all 
Catholics are interred. His funeral cost nearly £500. About the 
middle of April I and Dr. Barnabé [Burnaby ?] went to Westminster 
Abbey to find a spot where we shall erect a monument to him with 
his bust.” Before expiring Paoli alluded to the disposition he had 
made of his fortune, and surmising that his nephews might reproach 
him for not having left them his savings, he remarked to Giacomorsi : 
“‘T shall bequeath to them for their consolation, and as something to 
remember me by, this saying from the Bible: ‘I have been young 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.’” In the last letter he wrote to his friend 
Padovani, a short time before his death, Pasquale reviewed his life, 
saying that “‘ he had lived long enough, and that if it were granted 
him to begin his career anew he would reject the gift, unless it were 
accompanied by the intelligent cognisance of his past life, that he 
might repair the errors and follies by which it had been marked.” 

No man, of course, is perfect, but when one looks back upon 
Paoli’s career, one finds in it much that was noble and worthy of 
remembrance. He was ever guided by a genuine solicitude for the 
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true interests of his countrymen, and whilst he ruled them prior to 
the French conquest, he succeeded in increasing their welfare curbing 
their passions, and improving their minds. With time he might 
have regenerated the Corsican race, but the grasping ambition of 
Choiseul stepped in and speedily annihilated both his schemes and 
his hopes. In 1793, when he summoned the English to Corsica, he 
was already an old man, and there was then less prospect of his 
being able to achieve any substantial measure of reform. However, 
such chance as may have existed was entirely wrecked by the action 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot and the British Government. 

Removed from England last year, Paoli’s remains now rest amid 
his native heights and vales—his grave a fitting place of pilgrimage 
for all who love liberty and admire patriotism. But this world of 
ours, with its pulse at fever heat, and its eyes straining into futurity, 
moves onward in a giddy whirl; without time, as it were, to look 
back or devote a thought to those who are gone, even though their 
lives may convey many a salutary lesson not to one people only, but 
to humanity at large. Paoli has long been dead,and beyond the 
limits of Corsica he has long been forgotten, save by a very few. 
This is matter for regret, but not for surprise. The same destiny 
has befallen the memories of many other men of genius, and the 
lament of Ferdusi will ever remain pregnant with a bitter truth : 


“‘ Where are the princes who held mightiest sway ? 
Where are the heroes all, the wise and bold? 
The world endures when thou hast passed away, 
And none have read its riddle deep and old. 
The course of things is full of teachings wise, 
But, reckless still, we close unheeding eyes.” 


ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 





DIVORCE IN AUSTRALIA : 
CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 


For many years past, the necessity for some important changes in 
the existing laws dealing with the subject of Divorce, has occupied 
the attention of legislators and others, in the Australian Colonies, 
and notably so in New South Wales and Victoria. In the latter 
colony, the subject first received public attention ; and, as far back 
as 1860, a Bill, dealing with it, was passed by the Victorian Parlia- 
ment. This measure provided for the judicial separation of married 
persons, on the ground of habitual drunkenness, cruelty, or desertion 
without cause for two years. It also provided for the dissolution of 
marriage on the single ground of adultery by either party, or 
desertion for four years. The Bill, however, failed to gain the Royal 
Assent, and did not therefore become law. 

As years went on, the absolute necessity for a change in the law 
began to press itself more and more forcibly, not only upon the 
attention of legislators, but on that of the public generally. The 
cause for this is to be found in the fact, that in no other English 
speaking country are the evils resulting from ill-assorted marriages, 
more patent than in the Australian Colonies. In the first place, the 
unsettled state of a large portion of the population offers facilities for 
hasty and improvident marriages, such as rarely take place in more 
settled communities. In the latter, opportunities for gaining fuller 
acquaintance, and a knowledge of the antecedents of the parties about 
to marry are to be found, such as do not exist when the population 
is of a more floating character. In the lowest grades of society in 
England, parents are chary of allowing their children to mate with 
strangers, and very often even a long residence in a district is not 
sufficient, if the Ain is unknown. In Australia, the reverse of this 
is the case. Young people marry after a few weeks’ acquaintance-—— 
often after a few days—and with little or no knowledge of each other's 
antecedents. In other words, the rooted distrust of strangers, which 
is so strongly characteristic of English communities, is almost unknown 
in Australia, where a state of flux is so largely a condition of the 
community, particularly that composed of the labouring classes. 

In addition to the evil results of badly assorted marriages, the evils 
themselves are further increased by the facilities for desertion, espe- 
cially on the part of the husband, which exist in the Australian 
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colonies, as a result of that state of flux which primarily led to 
them. 

In England—and in European countries generally—the one fact 
of the difficulty of finding work, where the workman is unknown, is, 
in itself, largely a deterrent of desertion, and there are many other 
deterrents, springing from environment, in force in settled communi- 
ties, which are altogether absent from communities whose condition 
is less stable. 

It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that the great amount of 
domestic misery and wretchedness—increasing as the population 
increases—arising from desertion, together with that produced by 
brutal cruelty, drunkenness, and crime, should have impressed itself 
forcibly on the minds of those brought into contact with it. And 
the closer the contact, and the more extensive the opportunities for 
experience in regard to the matter, the more forcibly has the need 
for legislation been felt. Notably has this been the case with regard 
to a man whose opportunities for judging have been far greater than 
any other throughout the length and breadth of Australia. That 
man is Sir Alfred Stephen, for many years Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, and now an honoured and useful member of the 
Legislative Council, and Lieutent-General of the colony. So forcibly 
has the need for legislation on the subject of divorce been impressed 
on the mind of Sir Alfred Stephen, that he has devoted the closing 
years of a long and useful public life, with untiring aim, to the 
purpose of securing that object. He is the author of a Divorce 
Extension Bill, which was first introduced into Parliament in 1886 ; 
and, after passing through various vicissitudes, was sent to England 
for the Royal Assent in order to become law. Owing, there is every 
reason to believe, to the pressure brought to bear through 
ecclesiastical influence, the Secretary of State declined to lay the 
Bill before her Majesty, and, as a consequence, it failed to become law. 
In no wise daunted by the failure, its venerable author lost no time 
in submitting another Bill, drawn on similar lines, to the New South 
Wales Parliament. Though it passed more than once, by large 
majorities in both Houses, through most of its stages, its progress 
was again and again arrested by prorogation, and through the same 
cause, it finally lapsed towards the close of 1889. In the meantime, 
however, a similar measure passed both Houses of the Victorian 
Parliament, and, during the present year, received the Royal Assent, 
therefore now forming part of the Statute Laws of the Colony of 
Victoria. 

Rendered hopeful by that fact, the author of the Bill once more 
brought the measure before the Legislative Council. There, after 
being bitterly opposed by a minority, acting largely under ecclesi- 
astical influence, it passed its third reading on the 3rd of July, by 
a majority of 26 to 21, and has been sent for consideration to the 
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Assembly. Having passed the more Conservative Chamber, where- 
public opinion has but small chance of making itself felt, and as 
public opinion generally is in favour of the measure, its passage 
through the Representative Chamber may be looked upon as 
assured. Whether it will form the subject of ecclesiastical inter- 
ference after it reaches England, or not, in the face of the fact that 
a similar measure in Victoria received the Royal Assent, it is highly 
improbable that a veto will be placed on it to prevent its becoming: 
law. 

The following is a brief summary of the measures for relief pro-- 
vided by the Bill, in which respect it is almost identical with that 
now in force in the neighbouring colony of Victoria: 

Dissolution of marriage () on the grounds of the wilful desertion 
of either party, without just cause, for three years and upwards; 
()) on the ground of habitual drunkenness or habitual cruelty ; (c) on 
the ground of conviction for a crime carrying a sentence of 
seven years, under a commuted sentence for a capital crime, or for 
repeated convictions, in the case of the husband, whereby the wife: 
is left without means of support; (7) on the ground that the 
respondent has been convicted of an attempt to murder the petitioner, 
or of an aggravated assault. 

Throughout the various colonies, the press, which may be taken as. 
the exponent of public opinion, generally, has been, almost without 
exception, in favour of the extension of the laws relating to divorce. 
The measures brought before Parliament are looked upon by the 
majority of thinking persons, and especially by those whose oppor- 
‘unities for arriving at a correct judgment have been the greatest, 
as tending to relieve much of the misery resulting from ill-assorted 
marriages, for which the existing law provides no remedy. 

From its earliest initiation, however, the movement to afford relief 
has been bitterly opposed by the clergy of two branches of the 
Christian Church, namely, the Roman Catholic and the Anglican. 
The first have invariably taken their stand on the authority of the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by the teachings of their Church, and 
have troubled themselves scarcely at all with reasons drawn from 
experience. 

The Anglican clergy, while taking an uncompromising stand on 
similar grounds, have gone a step or two farther, arid have sought 
to maintain that such measures for relief, as the Bill would afford, 
were untenable on the ground of public morality. But their attempts. 
1o prove their point in the latter respect have almost invariably 
«mounted to bald statements, and contentions entirely unsupported 
hy the results of past experience. 

In his address, delivered in 1888 to the New South Wales Synod, 
Dr. Barray, late primate of the Anglican Church in Australia, 
referred to the action taken by himself and his clergy, in having 
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in commendatory terms of the Home Ministry for having, largely 

the result of that action, shelved the measure. And, the Bill having~ - 
again been introduced into Parliament, he went on to denounce, in 
very strong terms, its provisions for relief, characterising them as a 
serious public evil. His objections to the Bill took the following 
form : 

“That it is against the Christian faith. That it is hostile to the 
moral and public welfare. That it is opposed to the conviction of 
large bodies of Christians. That it is against the present tenor of 
the law of England and her colonies. Lastly, that it provides- for 
exceptional cases of hardship, overriding considerations of general 
policy.” 

In concluding his address, and referring to the action taken by 
himself and the majority of his clergy, Dr. Barray said : 

“Tf the effect shall yet be to present, or even mitigate the serious 
evil, which it seems to us would be done by the Bill against the 
Christian faith, and the moral and public welfare of society, we ahall 
thank God, and if not, as I said before, we shall at least have 
delivered our souls.” ; 

Objections, such as those taken by the Bishop and his clergy, had 
been taken again and again by opponents of the Bill from its initia- 
tion, and had been fully met by Sir Alfred Stephen in the public 
press. And, in once more replying through the columns of the 
Sydney Morning Herald, the author of the Bill complained, with 
justice, that not only had his answers rarely been noticed, but that, 
while they had never been met, or attempted by argument to be met, 
the objections were repeated, as if nothing had been said against 
them. 

In dealing with the contention that the Bill was against the 
Christian faith, and that it was opposed to the convictions of large 
bodies of Christians, its author showed, in regard to the latter, that 
however numerous the dissentients to it were, the number of those 
approving it had been necessarily greater, or the measure could not 
have been carried ; and a similar line of reasoning was applied to 
the former—namely, that while a portion of the Christian Church 
no doubt held the opinion enunciated by Dr. Barray on behalf of 
himself and his clergy, a contrary opinion was held by other large 
bodies of Christians, equally honest and equally able. And, in sup- 
port of this view, Sir Alfred quoted numerous authorities of an 
unimpeachable character. 

In replying to Dr. Barray’s objections, that the measure was hostile 
to the moral and public welfare, and that it provided for exceptional 
cases of hardship, while overriding considerations of general policy, 
Sir Alfred Stephen’s arguments and deductions are so much to the 
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point that I feel impelled to give them nearly in full. He says: 
“ Here we have against us, fortunately, nothing but opinions, unsup- 
ported by fact, and not even alleged to rest on authority.” 

** Why or how is the measure thus hostile ? and what are the ex- 
ceptional cases spoken of ? ‘General policy,’ moreover. What 
does this mean? If it be, as some objectors have maintained, that 
married persons ought to suffer, they and their children, and to 
endure for years all the wrongs and misery from which our Bill 
would relieve them, rather than any risk should be incurred of 
lessening the reverence due to a sacred vow, we require, in the first 
place, reasonable evidence that such a risk, arising from the relief 
given, would really be incurred. The mere possibility presents no 
rational ground for opposition. If the supposed risk were a probable 
one, terminating in the general laxity imagined, why has it not been 
seen and felt from the allowance of divorce from unfaithfulness, with 
all the details which this Bill escapes? But the supposition, falsified 
in every attempt to present it as a reality, is conjecture only. The 
American and German States, and their populations, have been 
extensively slandered by opponents in ‘this direction. I give the 
slanderers, on information from the best sources, a righteous denial 
of the charge. But, even were the fact otherwise, our measure 
remains unaffected. In the States referred to, or some of them, 
divorce is permitted for causes beyond any proposed or contemplated 
by us. The answer, therefore, as to possible or probable results is 
conclusive. It would be singular logic that because certain evils 
flowed from certain premises (assuming such to be the fact), therefore 
they were likely to flow also from premises materially different. A 
still stranger argument would be, that we ought to reject a good 
measure for the redress of existing wrongs because a bad one with 
a similar object might possibly be proposed hereafter. 

‘“ Objectors are justly anxious that respect and reverence should be 
preserved for marriage, as a holy bond intended by God and man to 
exist unbroken through life. But, ‘we ask, what amount of 
reverence or respect is promoted for that holy state by the existing 
law ? <A law, under which the bond may be desecrated and hope- 
lessly broken by one of the married parties, by prolonged desertion, 
gross and habitual drunkenness for years; brutality, or aggravated 
crime, with all its attendant vice and wretchedness, shared inevitably 
by the'children, thus taught lessons in all that is evil, and yet the 
victim, the other party to the solemn tie, is permitted no release 
from life-long misery. It is gravely supposed that this state of 
things—not always confined to the breast of the sufferer, but 
generally known to and commented on in the neighbourhood— 
preserves reverence for marriage! The effect of indissolubility in 
such cases is obvious. The offending party is left unscathed and 
uncontrolled, while the mutual contract—in truth and in fact snapped 
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asunder—is legally sustained at the expense of the innocent and 
helpless. We ask whether the existence of such a law, apart from 
its injustice, does not, in cases like these, tend directly to immorality ? 
To how much of vice and crime do we not know that it leads ? 
There is certainly nothing in it of which the tendency is to restrain 
wife or husband from wrongdoing. But our hope and belief are, 
that under the sought-for change there will be found much to deter 
them, The drunken wife or the brutal husband will be conscious 
that the making of their home a hell upon earth may end in the 
wrongdoer’s legal expulsion from it.” 

This is the stand that has invariably been taken by Sir Alfred 
Stephen, and the promoters of the measure generally—namely, that 
instead of being hostile to the moral and social welfare of the 
community, it distinctly provides a means of promoting that end ; 
and, certainly, the opponents of the movement have never even at- 
tempted to prove that the ground on which it is held is assailable. 
Neither have they offered any arguments tending to prove that the 
stand taken by themselves is one that will bear, or has borne, the 
test of experience. Whether the ecclesiastics, who have so often 
solemnly maintained that all measures for relief, for any other cause 
than that of infidelity on the part of the wife, and infidelity of an 
aggravated character, coupled with cruelty or desertion, on the part 
of the husband, must have an injurious effect on the moral health 
of the community, have ever sought to reduce their reasoning to a 
practical conclusion, does not appear from their public utterances 
thereupon. They have simply contented themselves by putting 
forward, over and over again, certain assumptions, and by an @ priori 
method of reasoning, have maintained that certain effects must neces- 
sarily follow. In other words, they lay down the assumption that 
the permission legally to terminate a bond, already broken, in fact, 
by conduct far more disastrous in its consequences than infidelity, 
must of necessity inflict a serious injury upon the domestic and social 
welfare of the whole community—and that, therefore, such injury is 
certain to follow the granting of that permission. 

A much more logical position would be to maintain, as the Roman 
Catholic Church does, that divorce, on any ground whatsoever, would 
have that tendency. Though untenable on the test of experience, 
the position would at least have the merit of being based on clearly 
defined issues, and would, moreover, be capable of a logical deduc-’ 
tion from the premises laid down. Whereas a very little retlection 
will serve to show that this is by no means the case in regard to the 
position sought to be maintained by the opponents of the measure 
for relief, in respect to its moral aspect. Let us suppose for a moment 
that the assumption is true, and then deduce therefrom a practical 
conclusion. To do so we will take, firstly, the case of a wife whose 
husband had deserted her for another, though, while he had lived with 
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her, he had never treated her unkindly ; and, secondly, that of a wife, 
whose life had become a burden to her by reason of her husband’s 
vicious habits, combined with a long continued course of brutal ill- 
treatment, of which her children had been the constant witnesses. 
In the first case, the granting of a divorce is unattended with any 
ill effects on the moral health of the community, while in the second, 
the granting of a similar method of relief would inevitably inflict a 
serious injury on the moral and public welfare. In other words, the 
knowledge that a man cannot, with impunity, brutally illtreat his 
wife, and set an example of all that is vile to his children, must have 
an inherent tendency to induce other men, not naturally disposed that 
way, to adopt similar courses. 

This conclusion, no doubt, sounds ridiculous enough, yet, if the 
assumption has any meaning at all, that is the conclusion to which 
it inevitably leads. For if a measure to afford relief to the innocent 
victims of habitual drunkenness, gross brutality, and aggravated 
crime, is calculated to corrupt the moral tone of the community 
as a whole, that is the only direction in which the corruption will 
work. 

Such a line of reasoning needs only to be followed to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, to make it clear to what a reductio ad absurdum it 
inevitably leads. And I do not, therefore, wonder that those who 
put forward statements apparently founded upon it, do not attempt 
to prove, either by argument or practical illustration, the logical 
correctness of their conclusion. 

The question also suggests how those, who object to the measure 
on such grounds, would act, if brought face to face with the victims 
whose wrongs call for relief. Would they be willing to act, or to 
refrain from acting, in accordance with the convictions they appear 
to hold? Would any one of them—would Dr, Barray or Mr. 
Gladstone—in the case of a woman whose life was a constant scene 
of misery and degradation, and whose very existence was in danger, 
advise her to continue to live with the husband who was the author 
of all her misery, and at whose hands her life was threatened? If 
so, in what terms would the advice thus given be expressed? For 
it must be borne in mind, in considering questions such as these, 
that we are not dealing with abstract principles, but with facts 
affecting the lives of many thousands of human beings. And it is 
only by looking these facts fairly and squarely in the face, that we 
can arrive at any just conclusion regarding them. 

How would it do, then, to tell such a wife, who was also a 
mother, that it was her duty to submit to such usage, in order to 
preserve the sanctity of the marriage tie? Even though it were 
possible to prove to her that her submission would be for the good 
of the community, would not her own claim for consideration still 


remain? And, even though she were willing to put that on one 
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side, would not her children’s claims to be considered lie nearer her 
heart than those of the community ? 

Let us suppose her capable of stating her case in the following 
language : 

‘‘The daily example my husband sets before his children is such, 
that they are developing tendencies of a similar vicious nature, 
They see their mother subjected to the vilest ill-usage, kicked, 
beaten, and treated with every indignity a coarse and brutalised 
nature has power to inflict, they see him come home, day after day, 
in a state of besotted drunkenness, loathsome to witness, and they 
constantly hear from his lips language of the vilest character. For 
years past I have had the chief burden of the maintenance of myself 
and children to bear, for years past he has done little more than 
squander, in drink, his own earnings, and as much of mine as he 
could lay his hands upon. By leaving him before my strength fails, 
I not only give myself a chance of maintaining my children and 
myself, in a greater degree of material comfort, but I should be free 
from a life of horrible degradation, and my children would be 
removed from influences whose tendency is wholly vile.” 

Can we imagine any one, no matter how strong his conviction 
theoretically may be that relief should not be afforded, answering in 
the following terms ? 

“* But, my good woman, the step you contemplate can only be 
undertaken by the sacrifice of the duty you owe, in the first place, 
to your husband, and, secondiy, to the community of which you 
form a part. Consider first the duty you owe your husband—a 
duty from which all the acts put together of which he has been 
guilty, have no power to set you free—remember that you took him 
before God’s altar for better, for worse, and vowed there to hold to 
him till death released you from your bond. 

“You say your life is a misery to you, that misery you ‘must bear ; 
that it is in danger, that danger you must continue to run—your 
duty to your husband impels you to that course. In the event, 
however, of your husband inflicting a serious bodily injury upon 
you, provided that it takes the form of blows or kicks, or wounds of 
a tangible nature—you may, by appealing to law, possibly obtain 
such a measure of relief as his imprisonment, for a term, can afford. 
During that term he will still remain your husband—the sacred 
nature of the tie between you making release for such a cause im- 
possible—and when it is ended it will be your duty to place your 
life once more in his hands, 

‘ Neither for the sake of trying to insure the moral welfare of your 
children, are you at liberty to break asunder the tie made between 
you at God’s altar. By remaining with your husband you are follow- 
ing the path of duty, in which you were placed by your Heavenly 
Father, and you may therefore, with confidence, leave the future of 
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your children in His hands. If, however, they grow up with natures 
full of tendencies as vicious as those displayed by their father, you 
will, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that you have done 
your duty, in the path of life you were placed in by an allwise and 
loving Father—that is, supposing your husband hasn't killed you 
in the meantime. 

“Then, as to your duty to society, the spectacle of your sufferings, 
and the knowledge that the law has no power to afford you more 
than a temporary relief from them, together have a tendency to 
raise the moral tone of the community, by impressing upon it the 
sacredness of the marriage bond. While, on the other hand, the 
knowledge, that wrongs such as yours were afforded a legal remedy 
would have a distinctly injurious effect on the moral welfare of the 
community, by its tendency to destroy the sanctity of the marriage 
vow.” 

Impossible as the use of such language seems to be, it is the 
logical outcome of the opinions held by those who wilfully close their 
eyes to the need for a radical reform of the laws dealing with the 
marital relations. And, moreover, such language has, in effect, 
been addressed to thousands of suffering human beings, who have 
looked in vain to the law for relief. The opinions, of which such 
language is the logical outcome, stand, and have stood, obstinately, 
in the way of reforms for which there is great and urgent need. 
But they do more than this. They have within them the germs of 
an influence, which has a distinctly vicious tendency, inasmuch as 
they inculcate the dangerous and impious doctrine that human 
beings are often placed, by God, in such a position that only by 
disobedience to his laws is it possible for them to escape from a life 
of physical and moral degradation. 

Notwithstanding the opposition that has been, and, no doubt. will 
yet be brought to bear against the measures for relief, of which 
Sir Alfred Stephen is the author, there is every reason to hope that 
he will see his labours in the cause of suffering humanity crowned 
with the success they deserve. And it may be looked upon as a 
hopeful sign of the times, that the movement begun in Australia has 
spread to the mother country, and has infected British legislators 
with a desire for reform of a similar character. 

, JEANNIE LOCKETT. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, AND 
ITS STRUGGLE FOR REFORM, 1782—1793.' 


Pernaps nothing that Mr. Lecky has yet written on Irish subjects 
is so valuable as the two Irish chapters of the sixth volume of his 
great History. His forthcoming seventh and eighth volumes, 
covering the period which elapsed between the Catholic Relief Bill 
and the Union, will deal with events of more stirring interest—events 
which the present situation of politics makes more interesting still ; 
but the springs of these events are to be sought in circumstances 
which have never been so lucidly and fully set forth as in the chap- 
ters we now propose to discuss. The importance of these chapters 
may be to some extent gauged by observing, in Dr. T. D. Ingram’s 
work on the Union, what an historian who writes in ignorance of 
these is capable of. They would have saved him many a minor 
blunder, and might possibly haye averted the colossal blunder in- 
volved in the main thesis of his book. 

It would certainly be difficult for any one who had adequately 
studied the history of the Irish Parliament from 1782 to 1793 to 
persuade himself that the Union was, or could be, carried, as Dr. 
Ingram declares it was, by ‘fair and constitutional means.” The 
subservience of the Irish Parliament to that of Engiand had been only 
one of the grievances complained of by the patriotic party in Ireland. 
The traditional system of government by corruption was almost as 
deeply resented. ‘l'wo-thirds of the House of Commons were simply 
nominated by about a hundred individuals, most of them the pur- 
chased creatures of the Government; the system of administration 
was wasteful and inefficient ; the laws were tyrannous; and the con- 
stitutional change of 1782 changed none of these things. Accord- 
ingly it is not surprising that the mighty instrument which had 
liberated the Irish Parliament from the shackles of Poyning’s Law 
should now be wielded to make that Parliament truly representative 
of those who had risked life and fortune to give it the place and 
power which it held. 

The Volunteers must at this time have numbered nearly 100,000 
armed and drilled men, who fulfilled with admirable efficiency the 
duties of a police force. The Protestant tenantry of Ireland filled 
its ranks, and its officers were drawn from the aristocracy of the 
dominant creed. At the head of the organisation stood the noble 

1 History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vol. vi. 
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figure of Lord Charlemont, a man whose intelligence, sincerity, and 
perfect freedom from the vulgar personal ambitions of the dema- 
gogue, made him almost an ideal leader for a temperate movement of 
reform. The prestige of this extraordinary military association was 
at his height; it had dictated terms to England; was it to be sup- 
posed that its mandate could be disobeyed by that Irish Legislature, 
which it had but yesterday created? Accordingly, no sooner was 
independence achieved, than we find the national longing for reform 
of Parliament taking shape in a proposal to hold a Convention of 
Delegates from the Volunteer associations throughout the kingdom, 
which should meet in Dublin, draw up a Bill, and present it to 
Parliament with the emphasis which could not be wanting to such 
a proposal coming from the representatives of a hundred thousand 
bayonets. 

The bayonets were behind the Bill, but what was behind the 
bayonets? Divided counsels and reluctant leadership. Grattan 
and Charlemont had rather yielded to than directed the agitation 
for a Convention—their packed Parliament was still in their eyes 
something too august to be threatened, as if it were a mere foreign 

_legislature like that of Great Britain. A demonstration they had 
perforce consented to, and if three-fourths of Parliament determined 
to resign themselves to obscurity and poverty for a demonstration, so 
much the better; but if not, then resort must be had to “ consti- 
tutional means.” Flood was a leader of very different temper, but 
it was certain that he alone, with Charlemont and Grattan in oppo- 
sition, could never march the Volunteers into College Green, turn 
out the legislatures, and issue the Reform Bill, in the shape of 
general orders to the country. And knowing this, Parliament was 
prepared rather to resent than to fear the threat embodied in the 
assembly of the Convention. 

There was yet another line of division among the Volunteers. 
One of the most striking, if least reputable, figures in the assembly 
of delegates was the demagogue Bishop of Derry and Ear! of Bristol, 
a man who, though an English peer, was something more than a 
reformer, and, though an Irish bishop, was something less than a 
Christian.’ He was more like one of the prince-bishops of medizval 
Germany than a modern prelate, and to his credit be it said that, in 
all secular works of improvement, he was as lavish both of pains and 
money as a wise prince should be. But his character was wholly 
without seriousness. He was light-headed, profligate, and vain, a 
lover of pomp and notoriety, and apparently spurred by the idea that 
Nature had marked him out for the leader of an insurrection. He 
had won a position of great influence among the Volunteers of the 
North, and had especially identified himself with the view that the 
reformers ought to add to their cause the enormous and irresistible 


1A “ Deist,’’ Charlemont names him, and doubtless correctly. 
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momentum it must gain by uniting with it a measure of political 
enfranchisement for the suffering millions of the Catholic population 
who were still in the strangling grip of the penal system. What was 
there that the desperation of the Catholics, added to the intelligence 
and organisation of the Protestants, might not be expected to f— 
avhieve ? . 

But the time was not yet ripe for such an alliance. Flood, a more ‘ 
determined or, at least, a more daring leader than Lord Charlemont, 
was as little disposed as he to place political power in the hands of 
a turbulent, ignorant, and very numerous peasantry, who had just 
undergone a century of systematic degradation. The Bishop’s effort 
to get a measure of Catholic enfranchisement included in the Volun- 
teer Reform Bill was defeated, though not without having won 
considerable support, and also excited considerable alarm and anger 
among the delegates. The Bill, as finally drawn by the Committee 
of the Convention—that is, in reality, by Flood—was a moderate 
and statesmanlike measure. But if it had come straight out of 
heaven, like the Book of Mormon, the Irish Parliament would have 
rejected it unless they knew that the Volunteers were beginning to 
load with ball. Leave to introduce the Bill was refused by 157 to 77, 
and a resolution was then carried to the effect that it had ‘‘ become 
necessary to declare that this House will maintain its just rights and 
privileges against all encroachments whatever.” 

At two most critical junctures in Irish history, on the occasion we 
are now discussing, and again in the case of O’Connell at Clontarf,' 
empty threats, not made good when met with resistance and defiance 
on the part of English authority, have led to the decay of a popular 
movement. The Volunteers heard with deep indignation of the rejec- 
tion of their Bill by the Parliament they had made, and the warlike 
Bishop cried to Charlemont, ‘“‘We must have blood!” But 
Charlemont, who had never approved of the Convention, now 
strained all his influence to get it peaceably dissolved, and his 
counsels prevailed. The Volunteers went home on their leader’s 
injunction that they should proceed henceforth by the ordinary 
method of county meetings and petitions, and “hang up their arms 
in the Temple of Liberty ”—admirable advice, commeuts a modern 
historian of Ireland, if they had first built the temple; otherwise, 
perhaps, not so admirable. Certain it is, and it is well, that human 
nature will not permanently endure to have its concerns managed by 
gross and naked fraud. It was an almost equally fixed element in 
the situation that the Irish Government would yield to nothing short 
of a revolution ; it took almost that to purify the British Parliament 
in 1832, where the forces and interests of corruption were immeasure- 
ably weaker. And never perhaps did an organisation exist in any 


1 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in his Young Ireland, part ii., deals in a most lucid and 
thoughtful manner with this important period of Irish history. 
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country which could have carried out a revolutionary movement so 
wisely, soberly, and prosperously as that which retreated at 
Charlemont’s bidding in 1783, never to be a power in Irish politics 
again. , 

The Reform Bill thus shelved was a measure of far more intense 
interest to the Irish people at large than might appear on the surface. 
It was not merely a question of doing away with jobbery and corrup- 
tion in the Government. The reformers had indeed proposed to open 
political power to the Protestant population only, but, even though a 
long time should elapse before the Catholics were admitted toa share 
in legislation. there was no doubt whatever that a reformed Parlia- 
ment would soon sweep away all that was actually cruel and 
humiliating in the Penal Code and the Tithe Laws. The latter, in 
their ‘‘ enormous absurdity, injustice, and inequality,” were, in Mr. 
Lecky’s view, the main source of organised crime among the rural 
population of Ireland until the commutation of tithes in 1858. 

That such a state of things could not endure without bringing 
about a catastrophe should have been plain to the Irish Government. 
Nor are those wanting who affirm that it was plain—that Irish 
reforms were deliberately resisted for the purpose of driving the 
country to seek in an Imperial Parliament for the just government 
denied it by its own. This view, however, cannot be maintained. 
At least it is certain that, during the first years of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, Pitt had been sincerely anxious for a reform of the tithe 
system, and had pressed his views on the Irish Government.’ But 
the artificial majority of placemen and pensioners which the Ministry 
had created for its use was as intolerant and suspicious of reforms of 
every kind as such a body must necessarily be. It was partly the 
slave, partly also the tyrant of the Government, and could not be 
crossed in its views, unless for objects in which the English Ministers 
were more warmly interested than the redress of a mere social 
grievance in Ireland. Resistance to the reform of the legislature 
was unquestionably a prime and direct object of English policy,* but 
if we disregard this fundamental evil, it is hardly * too much to say 
that the whole misgovernment of Ireland from 1782 to 1801 was the 
work of a ‘‘ monopolising junto” of Irish politicians, and not of the 
representatives of the British Ministry. 

Once, indeed, this Ministerial majority broke loose from control, 
and even passed a vote of censure on the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
circumstances are amusing, if not very edifying. The king was 


1 See Lecky, iv. 324, &c., for an account of the working of the Tithe Laws. Tithes 
were generally collected by “ publicani,” to whom the clergy farmed them out, and 
were enforced with circumstances of gross illegality and extortion, All questions of 
disputed tithes were tried in ecclesiastical courts. 

* Lecky, vi. 410. 3 See Lecky, vi. 382-3, n. 

4 It would not be at all too much to say, if it were certain that the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam was the work of this junto, But the circumstances of that recall—unless 
Mr. Lecky’s forthcoming volumes shall throw light upon them—are likely to remain 
one of the standing problems of history. 
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afflicted with his first grave attack of insanity, and the Constitution 
had made no provision for carrying on the business of government 
under these unprecedented conditions. In England the question 
wads solved by an Act of Parliament appointing the Prince of Wales 
regent, with certain limitations to his power—the Royal Assent 
necessary for a valid Act being considered as supplied by the 
affixing of the great seal to the document. But Grattan, who 
was anxious—perhaps morbidly so—that the occasion should not 
become a precedent for encroachment, denied that an English statute 
could make an Irish regent, and, moreover, repudiated the fiction 
that the mere use of the Great Seal could enable the Lords and 
Commons of the realm to legislate without the Sovereign. ~-His 
views prevailed, and it was resolved to proceed by an Address of 
both Houses, inviting the Prince to take upon himself, during the 
continuance of the king’s malady, the ‘‘style and title of Prince 
Regent of Ireland,” with “all regal powers, jurisdiction, and pre- 
rogatives ” belonging to the Crown in that country. 

The Ministry combated with all its might the proposal that the 
Irish Parliament should take any step independently of the English 
one for a settlement of the royal power. But though Fitzgibbon, 
the leader of the Ministerial-legion, remained true, the great mass 
of that body deserted to worship the rising sun. It was universally 
believed in Ireland that the king would never recover, and that the 
prince would change the Ministry. How enviable then would be 
the position of those who had sternly resisted the attempt to curtail 
his power and prerogative! Grattan’s policy was carried by a large 
majority, and when the Lord-Lieutenant (Buckingham) refused to 
transmit the Addresses of the Irish Houses to the Prince, commis- 
sioners were chosen for the purpose, and a strong vote of censure 
passed upon the conduct of the Viseroy. 

But the revolt did not last very long, nor end very creditably. 
No sooner was it clear that the king was recovering, than the majority 
swung round with ridiculous promptitude to its old position. The 
Government dealt its vengeance sparingly, dismissing chiefly those of 
the recalcitrant officials who might be suspected of having acted on 
grounds of principle ; but there was nothing sparing about the precau- 
tions taken to prevent a similar reverse in the future. ‘‘ Corruption of 
the most wholesale description was again resorted to. Seven peers 
were created ; nine others were promoted; several baronets were 
made; £13,000 a year more was expended in pensions, and a crowd 
of new and often sinecure places was created.”' This was simply 
the policy announced by Fitzgibbon in one of the Regency debates, 
when he cynically begged the Honse of Commons not to put the 
country to the expense of half-a-million of money in order to re-create 
the Government majority.’ At the close of the contest he was at 


1 Lecky, vi. 429. 2 Trish Parl, Deb. ix. 181. 
VoL. 134.—No, 4. 2c¢ 
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once raised to the peerage as Baron Fitzgibbon, and rewarded by 
the chancellorship vacated by the death of Lord Lifford. <‘‘ His 
influence was steadily employed in opposition to constitutional con- 
cession, and everything that would restrict corruption in the Irish 
Parliament was opposed. A Place and Pension Bill, and a Bill 
disfranchising revenue officers, were introduced and easily defeated, 
and all inquiries were refused that could lead to a detection of 
corruption.” ? 

But this new deluge of demoralisation evoked new forces for its 
resistance. The Irish are among the most persistent of races, and 
England had not learned then, and perhaps has not learned yet, 
that to refuse the just demands of that people, when pressed in a | 
temperate and loyal spirit, is assuredly to cause their obstinate 
renewal in a spirit neither temperate nor loyal—a spirit which it 
may be humiliating to yield to, and dangerous or impossible to resist. 
For some time yet, however, the conduct of the Reform movement: 
remained in the hands of the Volunteer leaders,? who ever since the 
Convention had been relieved of the embarrassing co-operation of 
the Bishop of Derry. Their first move, after the episode of the 
Regency Bili, was to found an association named the Whig Club, 
for the purpose of “ maintaining in its integrity the Constitution of 
1782,” and, ‘‘ endeavouring, by all legal and constitutional means, to 
check the extravagance of Government, and its corrupt influence in 
the legislature.” The new society numbered an archbishop, a bishop, 
and twelve peers among its original members,’ and among its main 
proposals—which did not include the abolition either of Catholic dis- 
qualifications or of the nomination boroughs—were Bills to contro} 
the unlimited creation of sinecure offices or pensions by Government, 
and their tenure by Members of Parliament. The Whig Club, with 
its offshoot, the “Friends of the Constitution,” may be taken to 
represent the policy of Grattan and Charlemont, a policy of perfect 
internal and commercial freedom for Ireland, combined with perfect 
loyalty to England—the former country being, according to their ideal, 
entirely subordinate to England in all questions of peace and war, 
and prompt in the latter contingency to render her most energetic 
support. 

There was, however, another class of thoroughly loyal subjects, 
those, namely, who were beginning to grow dangerously exasperated 
by the continued delay of reform. The spokesman of this class was 
a man of powerful and penetrating intellect, a man whose course 
henceforth seems to us to have been marked by the highest patriotism 


1 Lecky, vi. 430. * Grattan’s Life, iii. 432 et seq. 

3 “Tn that Conv ention {the Volunteer Convention of 1783] 1 will venture to say 
there was not a single rebel; there was not a member of it who would not willingly 
have shed his blood in the defence of his Sovereign and the Constitution.”—Speech 
of Lord Clare (Fitzgibbon), Feb. 19,1798. Mr. Lecky thinks the Bishop of Derry 
not entitled to be included in this encomium (vi. 341). He left Ireland shortly after 
the Convention, and lived in Italy till his death in 1803. 
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and insight, a man of sane, yet ardent convictions—Mr. Lawrence 
Parsons.’ ‘Two speeches which he delivered “in the early session of 
1790 . . . . were so new and menacing in their tone, and so clearly 
indicative of the coming storm, that they may well arrest our atten- 
tion.”* He began by noticing some circumstances of the recent out- 
break of corruption, and proceeded in language whose undertone of 
seva indignatio contained a more serious warning than the glorious 
thetoric of Grattan : 


“ Boast of the prosperity of your kingdom as you may, after all, I ask 
what is it but a secondary kingdom—an inferior member of a great empire 
without any movement or orbit of its own. The connection with England 
has its advantages and disadvantages. I grant that the advantages greatly 
preponderate, and if we were well governed we should have every reason 
to be content But if we are satisfied with the humility of being but 
an appendage to another kingdom, we should take care to receive the prin- 
cipal compensation such a state* can bring, namely, a frugal dispensation 
of government. . . . . A suburb to England, we are sunk in her shade. 
True, we are an independent kingdom ; we have an imperial crown distinct. 
from England ; but it is a metaphysical distinction, a mere sport for spe- 
culative men Who governs us? English Ministers, or, rather, the. 
deputies of English Ministers, mere subalterns of office, who never dare 
to aspire to the dignity of any great sentiment of their own We. 
are content, and only ask in return for honest and frugal government. 
Is it just, is it wise, is it safe to deny it? 

“It is asked why, after all the acquisitions of 1782, there should be dis- 
content. To this I say, that when the country is well governed the people 
ought to be satisfied, but not before The acquisitions of 1782 freed 
this country from external power, but not from internal malversation. On 
the contrary, this country has been governed worse since then than ever 
it was before; and why? because of these very acquisitions. . .. . It has 
been the object of English Ministers ever since to countervail what we 
obtained at that period, and substitute a surreptitious and clandestine 
influence for the open power which the English legislature was then 
obliged to relinquish. 

“The people of this island are growing more enlightened every day, and 
will soon know and feel their power. Near four millions of people in a 
most defensible country ought, perhaps, to be courted, but ought certainly 
not to be insulted with the petty pilfering, jobbing, corrupting tricks of 
every deputy of a deputy of an English Minister that is sent over here. 

“The people required the concessions which were made underthe American 
war, because they expected to be governed better in consequence of them. 
Do you think they will be satisfied to find they are not? Those concessions 
on the part of the English Parliament I grant were as ample as they well 
could be, for they were everything short of separation. Let Ministers, 
then, beware what conclusions they teach the people, if they teach them this, 
that the attainment of everything short of separation will not attain them 
good government Where, or when, or how, is all this to end? Is 
the Minister of England himself sure that he sees the end? Can he be 
sure that this system which has been forming for the coercion of Ireland 
may not ultimately cause the dissolution of the empire?” 


1 Afterwards Earl of Rosse. ? Lecky, vi. 459. 
3 The Parliamentary Debates, foilowed without comment by Mr. Lecky, print in- 
stead of “such a state” the word “ a state.” I have ventured to correct the 
obvious error, as also that of “ internal power” for “ external” infra. 
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Such language coming from such a man was indeed ominous, and 
the thought of translating it into action began to take form in many 
minds. Ireland was then beginning to throb with those waves of 
excitement which each amazing act in the development of the French 
Revolution sent radiating over Europe. In Ireland they roused the 
Volunteers, and set them petitioning, resolving, filling their ranks, 
addressing the Catholics. They roused the dormant Catholic Com- 
mittee, which, under the guidance of an aristocracy who had been 
ever cautious to the verge of cowardice and loyal to the verge of 
sycophancy, had resolved in 1783 to leave the prosecution of the 
Catholic claims to the goodwill of the Government. That policy 
was now reversed in favour of vigorous agitation—nearly seventy 
of the Catholic aristocracy and hierarchy seceded from the Com- 
mittee—and John Keogh, the sagacious and courageous pioneer of 
the new policy, took control of its affairs.’ 

But about this time a more notable man than Keogh made his 
entrance into public life in the service of the Catholic Committee. 
This was Theobald Wolfe Wone,? the founder of modern Irish 
nationalism. He it was who was destined to revive, and in great 
measure to realise, the Bishop of Derry’s conception of an alliance 
of Catholic and Protestant ; and a very able pamphlet on this sub- 
ject (written, curiously enough, at a time when Tone had never 
made the personal acquaintance of a single Catholic), gained him the 
secretaryship of the Committee, vacant by the resignation of Richard 
Burke. From this time forth he took a commanding place in public 
affairs. He founded in Belfast (in October, 1791) the first Society 
of United Irishmen—an organisation open, as that of the Volun- 
teers could not be,* to Catholic and Protestant alike, and which 
(until 1795) limited its aims to reform and emancipation, and its 
means to those sanctioned by the laws of the land.‘ And the 
Government saw with alarm, in the multiplication of the societies, 
that an extraordinary and dreaded transformation in the funda- 
mental conditions of Irish politics was actually in progress. 

The key to the policy of the Government from this time forth is 
to be found in its determination to break up this alliance. It was 
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1 Strangely enough Keogh, a few years after the Union, was superseded by O’Con- 
nell, in precisely the same way and on the same grounds as he had superseded the 
Catholic aristocracy. The peers and prelates returned to the Committee when they 
feund their secession unsupported by the people, and they took part in the Con- 
vention of 1792. 

* It is a fact of some interest that Tone got his baptismal names from the father of 
‘Charles Woife, author of the famous elegy on the burial of Sir John Moore. Tone 
pere, a coachmaker in Dublin, held some land from Theobald’ Wolfe in Kildare, and 
mamed his eldest son after his landlord. 

* Because Catholics were forbidden by law to carry arms. They were, however, 
occasionally enlisted. 

+ The opening paragraph of the constitution of the original club runs as follows: 
“ This society is constituted for the purpose of forwarding a brotherhood of affection, 
a communion of rights, and a union of power among Irishmen of every religious 
persuasion, and thereby to ob‘ain:a complete reform inthe Legislature, founded cn 
the principles of civil, political, and religious liberty.” 
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hoped that a timely and limited concession to the Catholics alone, 
might detach them from the United Irishmen, and with this object 
the Viceroy, Lord Westmorland, was directed to support a Bill 
relieving the former of some of their grievances. It was not thought 
advisable to make it a Government measure, and, accordingly, it was 
introduced by Sir Hercules Langrishe ; but the Government majority 
was placed at his disposal, and the Bill was carried without difficulty. 
Mr. Lecky has, however, adduced a mass of very curious evidence 
to show that the Irish Administration only consented to support it 
under the strongest pressure from England, so violent was the shock 
which it was expected to give to Irish opinion in Ministerial circles, 
that Catholics should be permitted to practise the Jaw, to educate their 
children as they chose, to intermarry with Protestants, and to take 
as many apprentices in their trades as they thought desirable. The 
strength of the opposition of Fitzgibbon and his friends must have 
been enormously exaggerated by Lord Westmorland, seeing that a far 
larger measure was passed, without actual revolt, in the very 
next year. But so perplexed was he at Pitt’s resolute disregard of 
the representations forwarded from Ireland, that at last, in his hope- 
lessness of finding any proximate explanation of this unwonted per- 
sistence, he asked Pitt whether he meant “by the fermentation to 
force the Protestants to a union.”’ Pitt’s answer has been discovered 
by Mr. Lecky among papers of Lord Westmorland’s now in the 
State Paper Office in Dublin :— 


“The idea of the present fermentation gradually bringing both parties to 
think of a union with this country has long been in my mind. I hardly 
dare flatter myself with the hope of its taking place, but I believe it, 
though itself not easy to be accomplished, to be the only solution for other 
and greater difficulties You will judge when and to whom this idea 
can be confided. It must certainly require great delicacy and manage- 
ment, but I am heartily glad that it is at least in your thoughts.” * 


We now approach that great measure of concession in 1793, which 
settled the position of the Catholics until their final emancipation 
in 1829. With such a man as Wolfe Tone in their counsels they 
were not likely to rest content with the first trifling success of their 
new policy, and three remarkable steps were taken without delay. 
One was to repel certain Protestant misconceptions respecting 
Catholic doctrines, by addressing three queries to the Catholie 
Universities of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, Douay, Salamanca, and 
Valladolid, and publishing the answers received :— 


“T, Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of 
the Church of Rome, any civil authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre-emi- 
nence whatever, within the realm of England ? 

“TI. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual 


1 Westmorland to Pitt, January 18, 1792. Quoted by Mr. Lecky, vi. 495. 
2 Lecky, vi. 513. ; 
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of the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense his Majesty’s subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext whatsoever ? 

“III. Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic faith by which 
Catholics are justified in not keeping faith with heretics, or other persons 
differing from them in religious opinions, in any transaction, either of a 
public or private nature?” 


That Protestants should entertain undesirable suspicions on certain 
of these heads is, to say the least of it, excusable; but all the six 
Universities returned decisively negative answers on every point, 
and the three queries were heard of again and again in the prolonged 
struggle for Catholic emancipation.’ 

At the same time, the Hon. Simon Butler, Chairman of the 
Dublin Society of United Irishmen, drew up an able and effective 
digest of the Penal Laws, showing the grievous disabilities under 
which Irish Catholics still laboured, even after the Langrishe Bill of 
Relief. But nothing that the Irish Catholics had ever done for a 
hundred years created such astonishment and consternation as 
their proposal to hold a convention in Dublin on the model of that 
of the Volunteers, composed, like that, of representative delegates 
from every part of Ireland. The Catholic Committee had been 
heretofore simply a band of Catholic gentlemen and clergy in whose 
proceedings no one took, or had need to take, any very ardent 
interest. But now the Government was to be brought face to face 
with an organised and angry nation. No wonder that every effort 
was made to find legal grounds for forbidding the assembly. But 
none were forthcoming ;? it was held (in December 1792) with great 
éclat and success, and a petition, drawn up by Wolfe Tone, praying 
for the complete abolition of Catholic disqualifications, was adopted.* 

The Catholics on this occasion took the audacious course of 
entirely ignoring the Irish Administration by forwarding their 
petition directly to the seat of government in London. The 
delegates appointed to take charge of it, among whom were Tone and 
Keogh, travelled by the short sea route, and their journey through 
Belfast was marked by an amazing outburst of welcome and enthusiasm. 
Nothing more useful for the policy of the Government than this 
mission to England could well have been devised ; for nothing, if it 
were permitted to be in any measure successful, could more heighten 
the impression which Pitt was anxious to make among the Catholics, 
that they had more to hope from English interference than from the 
justice of their own Protestant fellow-countrymen. ‘The result was 


1 The idea of these queries originated with Pitt, who suggested it to the English 
Catholics. See Butler's Historical Memoirs of the Catholics, ii. 108. 

? It was taken care, however, that they should be forthcoming on any future 
occasion of the kind. The “Conventions Acts” (1793) forbade any assemblage of 
delegated or representative persons, and continued in force until repealed on the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, whose constitution it would have rendered 
illegal. 

* Presented to the King on January 2, 1793. On p. 477, Mr. Lecky gives the year 
incorrectly as 1792. 
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that, in spite of the agonised protests of the Irish Administration, a 
further concession to the Catholics was announced in the speech of 
the Crown on January 10, 1793. 

The Bill turned out to be an extensive, but at the same time, if 
we look to its effect on the Irish constitution, a most ill-advised 
measure. In fact it is impossible to resist the conviction that it was 
never intended to be a piece of constructive statesmanship—that it 
was thrown, rather, as an explosive and disintegrating force into 
Irish politics. It opened to the Catholics, the magistracy, the 
corporations, the juries, and all minor offices in the army, the navy, 
andthe bar. It left, however, the power of appointment to most of 
these positions in the hands of the Ascendency party,! and these 
concessions were for many years rather nominal than real—they did 
not content the Catholics, while they alarmed and irritated a certain 
section of the Protestants. The elective franchise was opened to 
Catholics on exactly the same terms as it had been to Protestants— 
that is, with a forty-shilling freehold qualification; but representation 
in Parliament was still denied them. 

“Grattan [says Mr. Lecky] had always foreseen that by far the 
greatest danger which the peculiar circumstances of Ireland foreshadowed, 
was that the ignorant and excitable Catholic population might be one day 
detached from the influence of property and respectability, and might 
become a prey to designing agitators and demagogues. By giving full 
power to the Catholic democracy, and at the same time, withholding 
political power and influence from the Catholic gentry, the legislation of 
1793 materially hastened this calamity, and it was in the long popular 
agitation for Catholic emancipation that the foundation was laid for the 
political anarchy of our own day” (vi. 573). 


No man saw more clearly what the Act was, and what it ought to 
have been, than Parsons, and he made a determined effort to amend 
it, which, had it been successful, would have probably saved Ireland 
a century—and who can tell how much more ?—of demoralising civil 
strife. 

A forty-shilling franchise would, he argued, owing to the manner 
in which land was held in Ireland, admit nearly the whole mass of 
the Catholic peasantry to vote : 


“Tf they had all been Protestants for fifty generations back, I would not 
consent to the overwhelming of the constitution by such a torrent. In 
some counties where there are but 2000 now, you will, if this Bill passes, 
have 10,000; in others, 20,000; in others, 30,000; and, I am weu 
informed, in the County of Cork alone you will have 50,000 ; that is half 
of what I have stated the whole elective body to be of all the counties in 
England. | 

“ Do you think you will meliorate the constitution by admitting into it 
such a copious adulteration of rabble as this? I do not now desire you to 
consider them as differing from you in religion, but merely their poverty, 
their numbers, their ignorance, their barbarous ignorance, many of them 
not being able even to speak our language, and then think whether giving 


‘1 Catholics could not be high or sub-sheriffs. 
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them the franchise will not be a most pernicious vitiation of the constitu- 
tion. ‘The county representation is now reckoned the sound part of the 
constitution ; but where will be its soundness with such a constituency ?” 


The Bill, Parsons thought, gave where it ought to withhold, and 
withheld where it ought to give: 


“In short, there never was a measure, pretending to be a great one, 
more narrowly conceived than the present Bill. It courts the Catholic 
rabble and insults the Catholic gentry. It gives power to those who are 
ignorant and therefore dangerous, and withholds it from those who are 
enlightened and therefore safe. 1t gives equal power with the Protestants 
to the lower class of Catholics, who are the most numerous, and thereby 
gives them a superiority, and it does not give equal powers to the upper 
class, who are less numerous than you, and who could therefore have had 
no superiority ; that is, it does the very reverse of what it ought to do.” 


The ignorance of the Catholics was due to the infamous restrictions 
on education imposed by the penal laws, and would in time disappear; 
but one had to take the facts of the present day as one found them. 
The true course, Parsons and others argued, was to defer passing the 
franchise clause of the Bill till next year, to alter it by greatly 
raising the qualification, to unite with ita measure admitting Catholics 
to sit in Parliament, to make both proposals part of a moderate- 
scheme of reform, and to establish a large system of united education. 

There could have been no doubt that such a programme would not 
only affect the imagination, but also serve the solid interests of the- 
Catholics far more than the Government Bill. Only a year before, 
the Catholic Committee had disclaimed the demand for an equat 
franchise with the Protestants, and had named a twenty pound 
freehold as the qualification they desired.' But Ireland was to be 
governed by anything rather than Irish opinion, and the amendments, 
embodying Parsons’ views, were lost, the minorities, it may be noted, 
being of the strength which was usual when « Government measure 
was carried in opposition to the true sense of the House. This was 
the only opposition which this epoch-making Bill received there, 
and this was essentially inspired by the wish to make it a more, and 
not a less, generous measure than the Government had designed. 
But the Ministerial clique unquestionably submitted with great 
reluctance ; and Fitzgibbon, whose enormous intellectual power and 
absolute fidelity to the Government gave him exceptional privileges, 
criticised the Bill in the House of Lords in a tone of unreserved’ 
denunciation. While the question was in agitation commerce and 
public credit had suffered as they always do when a State approaches- 
some new “ variety of untried being ”; but no sooner was the measure 
fairly in progress than Bank Stock rose 10 per cent. in the course of 
a single week.’ 

In one point the policy of the Government had proved singularly 


1 In a resolution adopted on February 4, 1792. 
2 Hobart to Nepean. Lecky, vi. 596. 
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successful. The Catholic agitation, first evoked in order to add 
breadth and momentum to the movement for reform, had been 
stimulated until it completely dwarfed that movement. It now became 
the central question in Irish politics—it absorbed the activity of the 
Catholic leaders—and it left the Government free to take what 
measures they chose for the suppression of the United Irishmen. It 
was doubtless in accordance with the policy of isolating this danger- 
ous body from all forces that in any way tended to unite themselves 
with it, that certain scraps of reform were at this time thrown to 
the Whig Club, in the shape of Bills to give Parliament a fuller 
control over the finances of the country, to exclude persons who held 
pensions during pleasure from sitting in the House of Commons, and 
to compel members who accepted places under Government to seek 
re-election from their constituencies. 

Here closes the sixth volume of Mr. Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. The point is equally well chosen, whether we 
regard it as one of attainment or of departure. The Act of 1793 
marks one of those commanding positions in history that ‘give to 
view the avenues of Time,” and Mr. Lecky’s exhibition of the true 
importance and the true character of that Act seems to us the most 
striking feature of the Irish-chapters of his sixth volume. Perhaps 
no historical fact has been more misrepresented. It has been 
written of by Mr. Gladstone as “one of the few brighter spots in 
British policy towards Ireland.”’ This it assuredly was not—it was 
an iniquitous stroke of policy to check the movement for reform. It 
has been made the basis of a claim of generosity and enlightenment 
for the Irish Parliament, though the Government majority only con- 
sented to support it under severe pressure, and the popular party dis- 
liked it on different grounds very nearly as much. It has been 
described by Dr. Ingram as an act of dangerous presumption on the 
part of Ireland, and a justification of the abolition of her legislature 
by England, because it made a fundamental difference in the cha- 
racter of the representation of the two countries.’ This view, it need 
hardly be said, is the most absurdly unhistorical of all. What- 
ever the merits, whatever the defects, whatever the designs of the 
Bill, they lie at the door of Pitt. 

The chapters in which Mr. Lecky deals with the period of Irish 
history, some features of which we have discussed in the foregoing 
pages, are well worthy of his high reputation. The events which 
they relate, though they form a prelude for very strange and exciting 
scenes, are not in themselves impressive, and Mr. Lecky does not 
seek to make them more so than they are. Every page reveals a 
mind as much above the vulgarities of pretentious speculation as the 
dishonesties of partisanship. But if a less sincere writer might have 


1 Nineteenth Century, October 1887, p. 449. 
* History of the Union, pp. 58, 77, &c. 
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made this portion of his work more impressive, a writer with less 
sense of the moral element in history might have made it painfully 
dull and unprofitable. It is true that Mr. Lecky is as far from 
writing history in personalities as in paradoxes, yet his keen and 
wholesome sympathies are sufficiently apparent both in the matter 
and the manner of his work, and no reader can fail to recognise for 
what they are the lineaments of nobility or vice, of craft, of courage, 
or of greatness. _ No writer, perhaps, was ever more fitted to guide 
us through the confused and calamitous period of which, as we are 
informed, his forthcoming volumes will treat ; no period of English 
history has more need to be handled—above all during the present 
political crisis—with the delicate sense of historical rectitude which 
he possesses in such an unusually high measure. Among the pro- 
blems which he will have to solve, or at least to discuss, is a 
question involving a charge of the blackest character against one of 
the greatest of English statemen. It has been confidently asserted 
that the Rebellion of 1798, was deliberately fomented by the English 
Government, in order to facilitate the passing of the Act of Union. 
We do not believe the charge, but the evidence in its favour is grave 
enough to demand a serious investigation. The steady accumulation 
of corrupt power in the Irish Parliament ever since 1782 ; the reck- 
less policy of the Bill of 1793; Pitt’s admitted desire to make use 
of Irish disturbance as a preparation for an Act of Union; the 
mission of Lord Fitzwilliam, with authority to give full emancipation 
to the Catholics in 1795, and his inexplicable recall when on the 
point of giving it; the laxity of the Government in permitting the 
United Irishmen to organise their conspiracy ; the wanton outrages 
with which, after the leaders had been seized, the peasantry were 
spurred into blind and tumultuary risings ; the prompt use, both in 
act and argument, which was made of the Rebellion for the purposes 
of the Union—these facts form a chain of evidence which cannot be 
lightly disregarded. On such evidence no one would hesitate for a 
moment to convict, let us say, Bonaparte of any iniquity, yet we 
must hesitate long to convict Pitt, whose life, if not marked by any 
exceptional nobility, certainly presents no collateral testimony of 
capacity for such inhuman wickedness as has been ascribed to him 
by some writers and speakers on the Union. We are not in a 
position to anticipate Mr. Lecky’s judgment on this question, but 
there are clear indications in his previous works that he is prepared 
to deal with it fully and courageously. It may be hoped that his 
next and concluding volumes, if they do not set the question at rest 
for ever, will at least take us as far towards that end as impartiality, 
insight, and research can go. 
T. W. Ro.ueston. 





A NEGLECTED PATH TO GREATNESS. 


Ir is a trite saying that the mothers of great men have always been 
notable women, and, for the better understanding of many of the 
problems that perplex us, it is to be regretted that so few particulars 
of their lives should have come down to us. Yet if the records are 
scanty they are often startling, if only for the way in which they 
leave no doubt as to the source whence certain mental proclivities have 
been derived, and this apparently more often from the female than 
the male progenitor. Inthestory of Esau and Jacob, there is to be 
found in the son of the intriguing Rebecca (who, by-the-way, might 
well have lived in the nineteenth century) a character so completely 
in accordance with her own that it seems a veritable re-incarnation. 
The deceit and subtlety disptayed by the mother, through which 
she succeeds in wresting from her blind husband the blessing which 
was the birthright of the elder son, are repeated in the craftiness of 
Jacob’s dealings with his uncle Laban in the matter of the ring- 
straked cattle, and again, at a later period of his life, when he seeks 
to deprecate the justly dreaded wrath of Esau. In the story of 
Zebedee’s children, the name of whose mother has not even sur- 
vived, we see an ambitious woman coming to beg for her two sons 
a place on the right hand and on the left of the Saviour of the 
World. Can we doubt that something of the heroic temperament 
that prompted this woman’s act was transmitted to her two great 
sons, since their names are written in the list of those whom the 
world will not let die. The teaching of the Mother of the Gracchi, 
and in earlier times of the Spartan women, who inscribed upon the 
shields they handed to their soldier sons the legend, ‘‘ With it, or 
upon it,” brought forth abundant fruit, as is witnessed by the records 
of those ages. Coming down to our own day, we, who are familiar 
with the researches of Mr. Francis Galton, know that this truth may 
almost be regarded as proven, so far as regards the transmission of 
talent, though genius can no more be made to order than the 
diamond can be manufactured. 

In Mr. Edward Bellamy’s book, Looking Backward, occur these 
words: “Our women have risen to the full height of their respon- 
sibilities as the wardens of the world to come, to whose keeping the 
keys of the future are confided. Their feeling of duty in this 
respect amounts to a sense of religious consecration. It is a cult 
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in which they educate their daughters from childhood.” And again : 
‘* Over the unborn our power is that of God, and our responsibilities 
like His towards us. As we acquit ourselves towards them, so let: 
Him deal with us.” In these days, when the institution of marriage 
bids fair to be shaken to its very foundations, it is, perhaps, well to 
call attention to the fact that, if its responsibilities were undertaken 
in a different spirit, the results might also be different. It is because 
these words of Mr. Bellamy’s so entirely coincide with my own views, 
and because, if I may venture to say so, my own experiences and 
observations have to a large extent confirmed these views, that I have 
dared, though not, I hope, without the diffidence which a woman 
must feel, to write a few lines on this subject. The enormous value 
to future generations of our practice and precept in these matters 
may, perhaps, be accepted as a sufficient excuse for venturing upon 
delicate ground. The question is one of far greater importance than 
many which now engage the attention of thinking women, and 
though I entirely sympathise with every movement made towards 
their emancipation, which I regard as the most onward movement 
of the century, I desire to interest the mothers, and especially the 
young mothers, of the race in a question of mental evolution, where 
they may assist Nature almost as much perhaps as does the gar- 
dener in the development of his vegetable creations. It has lately 
been said that one of the features of the future may be an enormously 
improved morality, that our present views on morals are only as the 
stem to the full flower. One way of reaching so desirable a consum- 
mation would be by realising the sense of a new relationship towards 
the children we bring into the world. They owe us life, but they 
ought to owe us in a far higher degree than they often do that higher 
life which is the emanation of the spiritual among ourselves. For 
just as surely as we can trace the lineaments of past generations in 
our infant’s face, so also we can not infrequently discern physiological 
or mental inheritances, the legacies of some forgotten ancestor that 
rise up to remind us of their past sins or sufferings. This is a 
truth we are too apt to overlook or put aside as one of the 
mysteries of creation far beyond our finite intelligence. But 
women must learn to think differently about the function of 
maternity. Instead of regarding it, as too many do, as a burden 
and a trouble to be avoided by every possible means, legitimi.te or 
othérwise, it should be considered as one of the most ennobling 
powers bestowed upon the sex. But just as no author can turn out 
good work consecutively and continuously, so no mother ought to 
be expected to bring a large family into the world. Quality should 
be regarded before quantity. Of course, in these matters, com- 
munities must be a law unto themselves, which is very difficult in 
the slow growth of public opinion—the only possible standard. Con- 
sider for one moment how differently women would view motherhood 
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if they knew they would not be expected to go on bearing children 
all their lives. Then they would not be cross and weary, and irri- 
table at a time when such states of feeling are likely to produce 
saddening results, because their nerves and physical powers would 
not be overwrought or unstrung. They would rightly regard their 
function as one of almost regal importance, of such high value to 
the race that they would not dare to imperil its future well-being by 
an impure thought, an angry word, a passionate impulse. 

<‘ Happy he with such a mother ! 

Faith in womankind beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 

Comes easy to him.” 

Have any of my readers ever studied those registered vibrations of 
sound exhibited by the Royal Society’ at some of their conver- 
saziones, and of which Mrs. Ward’s voice-figures are further illus- 
trations? If so, they will remember the gracefully curved convolu- 
tions of delicate thread-like lines which, while tracing out apparently 
endless labyrinths of form, finally result in the presentation of a 
perfectly beautiful figure. Unknown, because unseen, these graceful 
shapes (more beautiful as the results of harmony than of discord) 
have floated through space for untold ages, but have now taken upon 
themselves form and outline, and been made palpable to the grossness 
of our understanding. Science acts the part of the magic ring of 
Gyges, and opens our eyes to revelations of whose existence we 
were ignorant. Again, by means of the phonograph we obtain a 
registration of sounds long passed away, but which may be reproduced 
at any future time. Our careless utterances, equally with our 
most solemn words, broken by deepest emotion, may rise up to 
confront us, or be re-awakened in the ears of future generations. 
These marvels of science seem to indicate that things heretofore 
deemed too impalpable or too trivial for record may nevertheless 
preserve their identity through a series of ages. Can we doubt that 
the same sort of record is going on within ourselves, in the tele- 
graphy that exists between our brains and all other parts of us, 
and which, impressed upon our being, makes us what we are. 

"What is the brain of the mother but a camera or phonograph, 
imprinting, as upon a sensitive plate, the vibrations that may 
help to form the intelligence yet unborn. But whereas the 
scientific apparatus can only reflect what is presented to it, the 
human mechanism has the power of transmuting into fresher loveli- 
ness or degrading to lower depths the visions of the seer. The 
organism which is quick to suffer, or slow to feel, registers its im- 
pressions, be they few or be they many, the result harmony or dis- 
cord, according to the nature of the original impressions. The vibra- 
tions of the soul that quickens into new emotion at every aspect of 
the human experience must surely differ enormously from those of 


1 Of N. 8. Wales, where this article was written. 
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the stolid nature which suffers dumbly, or enjoys grossly, and knows 
not the inarticulate longings of the soul that struggles for ex- 
pression in some outward form—it knows not why. The thoughts, 
the pleasures, the delights, that stir the mortal frame of the 
young mother, what are they but ministers in the sacred work 
of inspiring the uncreated mind? Who knows how her subtle 
fancy, brooding over the intellect of some master mind, or revelling 
in the wealth of imagination which is the legacy of another, may not 
thus kindle the spark which shall leap to light in the career of some 
future Darwin, Faraday, Byron, or Goethe? Or when, with the sense 
of gladness that comes from the appreciation of all that is beautiful, 
she drinks in the loveliness of created Nature in some wild woodland 
scene, or stands before the canvas which the hand of a master 
has endowed with life, or “in the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” recognises the hero of a bygone or a present 
age, with whose spirit she is conscious of intellectual kinship—who 
can say that in hours of exaltation such as these something of the 
heroic or the ideal is not again born into the world? Those who 
helieve in the immortality of beauty and of goodness will have no 
difficulty in adding this seeming miracle to their creed. 

The ancients, quicker than ourselves to recognise something of 
this truth, furnished the rooms of their women with beautiful statues 
and pictures ; but this is only an outward and visible sign of the 
higher doctrine that I would here inculcate. For beauty of form 
may result from the harmony of an entire and perfect human love, 
but the beauty of the soul is in the woman’s gift far more than she 
can imagine. And although none can predicate results, since sudden 
and unexpected reversions will sometimes develop themselves from 
finest issues, and across the bluest heaven of love and tenderness 
spread wide its clouds of doubt and fear, yet since Nature, always 
beneficent, shows clearly in the progress of the race her tendency to 
throw off deformities and disease, be it ours to become fellow helpers 
with her in her great work. If women would, at a time when 
physical exertion is more or less distasteful to them, make a rule of 
cultivating their mental powers to their fullest capacity, they would 
attain results beyond their wildest hopes. Besides this the develop- 
ment of any special gift should be attended to with increased care. 
Music, reading, writing, drawing, and painting will not do half the 
damage to health that is caused by dancing, or excitement, or temper. 
The former, too, can be pursued without fatigue, and can be attended 
to better when there are fewer social distractions to be enjoyed. 
Why should not these periods be made seasons of retreat in the 
seclusion of our own homes, where, instead of cultivating, as our 
religious sisters do, one form of emotion, we might regard the highest 
possible development of our powers as a sacred duty, the neglect, or 
fulfilment of which involved the most tremendous issues. For, after 
all, what greater boon can we desire than to know that we have, in 
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some measure, contributed towards the happiness or success of those 
who come after us, and who may be able to make the world brighter 
or better for those with whom they live. To help “ to grow asoul ” 
is surely as great a work as to save it; but for the thousands who 
regard the one as the highest form of duty, who thinks for a moment 
of the other? It is recorded that on the tomb of Martha Washington 
are only inscribed these few words: “ Here lies the mother of George 
Washington.” It was her title to fame, and worth more in her eyes 
than a patent of nobility. Few women are without ambition, and 
that of the most sacred kind, the ambition which is content to merge 
itself in another’s gain or greatness. ‘‘ Who rocks the cradle rules 
the world ” is an old saying, but we would read it in a new light, 
and not only rule the future generations by ties of love and respect, 
but by the stronger link that binds together those whose ideals are 
the same and who strive together to the same ends. There have 
been writers who deem this form of immortality the only one in 
consonance with known possibilities, a saddening creed, no doubt, yet 
at least such immortality is within the reach of all. And while 
cultivating the mental faculties, we must not forget that those of the 
moral nature must be equally regarded. Be sure that the abnega- 
tion of self will meet its due reward, as well as will purity, loyalty, 
and truth, ‘ Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, any praise, think on these 
things.” It is a law of Nature, never to be forgotten, that nowhere 
in her domains can we receive without giving. The most fertile soil 
will refuse its yield without a corresponding return of water or 
manure. Equally true is the converse that we cannot give without 
receiving, often far more than our due. Can we conceive of a richer 
reward for self-denial or study, than to watch the unfolding of a 
young life which turns towards morality, and virtue, and culture, as 
the flowers do towards the sun—a life which is not handicapped, as 
too many are, by the inheritance of the accumulated vices of past 
ancestors ? In these days of crumbling creeds and partial truths, 
we may have to give up many of those props which have helped to 
sustain the faith and hope of past generations, because we dare not 
retain that which we cannot believe to be true. But that some are 
born into the world oppressed with the sins of their forefathers is 
theology as well as common sense, and the sins of the fathers are no 
less surely visited upon their children now than in those days when, 
“in the darkness and the clouds” of Mount Sinai, this truth was 
first revealed. The remedy lies in our own hands, and it rests with 
the mothers of the race to terminate, or at least to turn aside, some 
of the issues involved. It is a grander privilege than we know, to 
be able thus to contribute something towards the progress of mankind, 
by the evolution of the higher forms of humanity, and a severe 
repression of all that is lowest in the type. 
FRANCES RUSSELL. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE LOST 
MR. BATHURST. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF HIS BROTHER-IN LA W 
THE LATE MR. GEORGE COTSFORD CALL. 


[The following article, from the pen of Mr. W. M. W. Call, was 
sent to us only a short time before his death, which occurred on 
Angust 20th last. His long connection with this Review, as well as 
our intimacy with him during many years, induces us to say a few 
words as a public tribute to his memory. 

While he was fulfilling the duties of a clergyman he began to be 
troubled with doubts concerning the alleged supernatural element in 
Christianity ; after long, patient and conscientious investigation his 
doubts developed into certainty that the doctrine of the fall of man, 
the doctrine that by sin came death into the world, the doctrine that 
Christ was of divine origin, and was miraculously incarnated in human 
form, the doctrine of human redemption by his death, and, finally, 
the doctrine of the resurrection, are all without any real foundation. 
This disintegration of his long and sincerely cherished belief was a 
terribly painful process, which ended in his complete withdrawal 
from the Church in 1856. Not choosing in his life’s journey 
the road which leads to fame and the world’s applause, his innate 
modesty and reserve of character impelled him to prefer the quieter 
path of genuine sincerity and unfaltering loyalty to his earnest 
convictions. He was not the first for whom an inability to con- 
form to antiquated and demonstrably erroneous systems has 
meant the broken column instead of the olive crown; nor will he 
be the last. But to leave the Church of England ministry after 
thirteen years of service was fraught with greater risks and needed 
greater sacrifice as well as greater bravery in 1856 than are needed 


now. At any time, however, the suffering experienced by men and 
women who for truth’s sake are compelled, by avowal of their con- 
victions, to wound those who are most dear to them, and,- not 
infrequently, to submit to a i1upture of affectionate ties and the 
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loss of greatly valued friends is terrible; and such was the loss and 
inevitable suffering that Mr. Call had to endure. Yet his courage 
helped him to bear them unshrinkingly and in silence. 

In his literary and private capacity Mr. Call exhibited gifts of 
a very high order. ‘The ‘ Philosophie Positive” of Comte exerted 
a great influence over him, and, we believe, one of his first literary 
efforts after he left the Church was a translation into English of a 
part of the first volume of that work; but finding that Harriet 
Martineau had entered into an engagement to make a condensed 
translation of the whole, he, after being put in friendly communica- 
tion with her, proceeded no further with his own self-imposed task. 
In 1857 he became a contributor to this Review. During a short 
time he wrote the section of Contemporary Literature on Theology 
and Philosophy ; but for a much longer period, many years, in fact, 
the section on History and Biography was the product of his pen. 
He also wrote a considerable number of articles in the body of the 
Review ; we may mention those on St. John’s Gospel, the Apocalypse, 
Kant, Rousseau, Polynesian Mythology, Seneca, George Eliot, Mill's 
Essays on Religion, and Coleridge’s Letters. In Mr. Call’s writings 
there is always noticeable a Darwinian scrupulousness of statement 
along with subtle penetration of thought. We forbear to speak 
of his wider work outside tke limits of this Review. His short 
autobiography published as a preface to the volume of poems, entitled 
feverberations, and which it is to be hoped may be the groundwork 
of some larger mention of his life, gives further indication of what 
this work has been. 

Though suffering long from a grave pulmonary disorder, Mr. Call 
yet survived to pass his seventy-third year, and fate, which had 
dealt him her meed of harshness in life, was gentle to him in 
death. He retired to his bedroom as usnal in the evening of August 
19th, and on the following morning it was found that life had 
suddenly passed away. 

Among some private notes written by him quite recently appears 
as their summary, “I look forward to the dreamless sleep, prepared, 
with the Catholic mystic, to welcome death as a sister.” Then 
follow, also in his own handwriting, these lines, translated from 
Goethe : 

“On every mountain crest 
There is a rest, 
O’er the heights as still as death 
Scarcely canst trace a breath, 
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The little birds are hushed on every bough, 
Only wait, soon O soon! 
Rest, too, shalt thou.” 


In conformity with the principles of his maturer convictions, and, 
indeed, with the provision of his will, our lamented friend was 
borne in the silence of sorrow to the grave, in which Mr. C. C. Hennell, 
author of An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity, the first husband 
of Mrs. Call, and the friend of Mr. Call, was laid just forty years 
before. No funeral service was performed, no clergyman was present 
to extend the egis of the Church over his ashes. His requiem was 
the surge of grief which welled from the hearts left desolate. ] 


THe story of Mr. Bathurst’s unaccountable disappearance has not 
yet ceased to stimulate curiosity. The various attempts of earlier 
days to solve the problem, and the recent revival of the oft-told 
tale’, are responsible for the following narrative of the personal 
search conducted by his widow and her brother, a compilation from 
the unpublished diary of the latter. 

Writing to Miss Godfrey in 1805, the poet Moore, among 
approaching marriages in the fashionable world, announces that of 
Miss Call! to Mr. Bathurst.* Three children were the fruit of this 
union, one son and two daughters. The son was killed by a fall 
from his horse at a race in Rome. One of the daughters, Rosa, 
while riding with a party of friends, somewhere, it would seem, 
between the Aqua Cetosa and the Ponte Molle, was thrown off her 
horse and fell into the river. In the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, 
not far from Shelley’s grave, a monument designed by the younger 
Westmacott commemorates the untimely end of Rosa Bathurst, 
“* accidentally drowned in the Tiber on the 24th March 1824, 
owing to the swollen state of that river and the fright of her 
spirited horse.”* The second daughter, Emma, was married in 1830 
to the Earl of Castlestuart, and on his death to Signor Pistocchi. 

Mrs. Bathurst long survived the sorrows of her early life, still 
retaining, at eighty years of age, somewhat of her native vigour and 
natural grace. Named Phillida in her brother’s Diary, but Phila- 
delphia, which was also her mother's name, in her father’s will, this 
lady of tragical fortunes was united in her thirty-first year to 
Benjamin Bathurst, the third son of the Bishop of Norwich of that 
day, the amiable prelate, with whom, as recorded in the Pilgrims of 
the Rhine, the virtues lived so long that, wearying at last of the 
society of a man who had not one redeeming vice, the more volatile 


1 See Mr. Baring Gould’s Historic Oddities, the Cornhill Magazine, 1837, and the 
Spectator of 1862, or later. 

* Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P. Vol. i. p. 183. 

3 Hare's Walks in Rome, vol. ii. p. 421 
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of their number set out on the famous expedition the incidents of 
which are so instructively chronicled by the versatile author of that 
romance. 

Benjamin Bathurst, who was ten years younger than his wife, was 
born in the year 1784. Entering the diplomatic service at an early 
age, he was employed as Secretary of Legation both at Stockholm 
and Leghorn. Towards the close of the year 1809 his relative, Lord 
Bathurst, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, despatched him on a 
secret mission to the Court of the Emperor Francis. 

Early in the same year Napoleon, hastily leaving Spain, returned 
to Paris. Triumphant at Eckmuhl, unvanquished at Aspern and 
Essling, he re-occupied Vienna, and overthrew, in the decisive victory 
of Wagram, the new coalition which had been formed by Austria 
during his absence in Spain. By the peace conciuded in October of 
the same year Austria was compelled to adopt the continental system 
of 1806 prohibiting all intercourse with England. 

It is at this crisis that our Diary commences. I propose to 
tranfer to these pages such passages as may serve to illustrate the 
method of the search, the incidents on the way, and the general life 
and manners of the times.’ 


“Mr. B. Bathurst, my brother-in-law, who was Minister at the Court of 
Austria in 1809, when the battles of Aspern and Wigram had decided the 
fate of that power, and made France ‘ paramount’ in Europe, wag given to 
understand that he must no longer consider himself accredited +o Buda, 
where the Court then resided ; Bonaparte’s object being to cut of all com- 
munication with England. His passports for that country were, of course, 
offered'him ; but considering it his duty to remain as long as possible, in 
the hope of obtaining information from his Government, who certainly kept 
him in ignorance of their wishes, trusting most probably to the chapter of 
accidents, which in this case turned most decidedly against them, Mr. 
Bathurst found himself very awkwardly situated, and at last withdrew 
from Buda and went to Berlin, where he was in communication with the 
Austrian Minister, Baron Wissenberg, who married an English lady, and 
was intimate with him. But here French influence was all-powerful, and 
he proceeded towards Hamburg, getting as far as Perleberg, in company 
with a king’s messenger, by name Krause; which place they reached on 
the evening of a November day. The horses were ordered out of the carriage 
at the door of the inn of a town walled like Launceston; Mr. Bathurst 
went aside from the carriage, and was never seen afterwards. ‘The mes- 
senger waited, expecting his return every moment, and when it was found 
that he came not the authorities interfered, and Krause was put in charge 
of the civil power. No clue could be found to account for Mr. B.’s disap- 
pearance, though the country was scoured in all directions. Some old poor 
women, picking sticks two or three miles from Perleberg in a copse, found a 


1 The author of the Diary was the younger son of Sir John Call, Bart., of White- 
ford, Cornwall. John was the eldest of four brothers who went to India about the 
middle of the last century. In Gilbert’s Parochial History of Cornwall it is said 
of him: “He successfully defended Fort St. George, Madras, and conducted the 
siege of Pondicherry which ended in the capture of that place in 1761.” The three 
other brothers died in India. James, the youngest of the three, was the grand- 
par of the present writer, the surviving executor of Mr. George Cotsford Call, 
the diarist. 
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pair of overalls, and in the pocket a letter, partly written, to his wife, evi- 
dently in a state of alarm, and under suspicion that foul play was intended 
by some of the Powers with whom he had to transact business, as opposed to 
French aggression. Mr. B. supposed that his enemies were in pursuit of 
him, and most probably considered it the safest plan to leave the direct 
route to Hamburg, and to attempt reaching the coast by some short road 
on foot, in the hope of falling in with some conveyance to Sweden.” 


An English frigate, continues the Diarist, remained off Kénigsberg, 
in the hope of bringing him home. A stranger or foreigner, who 
refused to give his name, called at the house of the agent of the 
English Government, at that moment unfortunately absent. This 
stranger, the narrator thinks, may have been Mr. Bathurst, and he 
supposes that the anxious pedestrian made his way to this town, 
having passed the night in the copse, after ridding himself of the 
overalls as a hindrance to his movements, forgetting the unfinished 
letter to his wife, found in the pockets of that garment. Taking 
‘‘a vessel at Kinigsberg, he attempted to reach Stockholm, where he 
had been Secretary of Legation, and whence he could communicate 
with England, for, though French influence was paramount, on account 
of Swedish Pomerania being exposed to their armies, they kept up a 
sort of friendly feeling for us.” The attempt, however, proved un- 
successful. It was a remarkably stormy autumn; so stormy that 
three line-of-battle ships were lost coming from the Baltic, and the 
vessel in which Mr, Bathurst was endeavouring to escape was, ev 
hypothesi, lost like them, the fugitive perishing with the crew and 
passengers. 

“ Be that as it may,” resumes our journalist, “ he was never seen 
after leaving his carriage at Perleberg. His widow, after waiting 
through the winter in the hope of hearing of him, in vain, deter- 
mined on going abroad in search of intelligence as to his fate, and I 
accompanied her. She wrote to Maria Louisa, the Empress of France, 
imploring her mediation with Bonaparte to grant her permission, 
but her impatience would not allow her to wait ‘for’ the reply ; and 
having a passport from the Swedish Consul, we started for Harwich, 
intending to go by way of Gottenburg, taking with us her maid, a 
Swede, named Grotte, and one Boner, a German, as interpreter, in 
the early part of June.” 

On the 10th of that month, in 1810, the grand Napoleonic year, 
amid cloud, thunder, and rain, the party embarked at Harwich, on 
board the Diana cutter. The usual miseries of sea-sickness, embel- 
lished by ‘‘some of the richest Smollett scenes,” terminated in @ 
ludicrous mistake of Jonathan, the steward. Learning that an 
ambassador's wife was among the passengers, this worthy was most 
assiduous in his attentions to a fussy and self-important lady of 
voluminous dimensions, whom he persisted in identifying with the 
patient and retiring Mrs. Bathurst, profusely pouring. forth his 
sorrows and apologies to her brother when at last he discovercd his 
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error. These and other sea experiences ended, they landed safely at 
Gottenburg, then “‘ the great inlet for our trade.” 

On the 19th of June, leaving Gottenburg in a vehicle drawn by 
“« three wretched tits abreast,” urged along by “a lump of a Swede, 
armed with a horsehair scourge,” they made their way through a 
country described as “a continued rock, with a few acres of grass 
land, or fields of corn, hemp, and flax, where, however, the eye was 
sometimes refreshed by the sight of juniper, heath, and cranberry, 
which mantled the heights, until nearer the coast the sterner land- 
scape was replaced by picturesque forests, with delicious streams, 
and luxuriant growth of strawberry plants, mid beech or stately oak 
or graceful birch.” Journeying by Halmstad, Falkenberg, and épis- 
copal Lund, they finally arrived at Ystad. From Ystad they made 
sail for Stralsund, in a Swedish sloop, in two days getting sight of 
the “ ill-built, badly-paved town ; a place of considerable strength, 
‘and pretty enough before it was destroyed by the French.” Supplied 
‘vith money and a carriage by a banker, named Spalding, they next 
proceeded to Berlin; a dispute with the driver occurring on the way, 
in which the combined eloquence and impudence of the voiturier 
enabled him to bear off the palm, the victor railing at his worsted 
foe, as ‘a Dog of an Englishman,” on whom he meditated revenge 
when he got to Berlin, well knowing that French influence was there 
paramount. Boner, the German interpreter, was quite unequal to 
the occasion, or perhaps treated the persistent insolence of their 
charioteer with philosophical indifference. Losing patience with them 
both, the “ Dog of an Englishman ” now made open war on his enemy, 
.as he explains in the Diary : 

“T was obliged at last to have recourse to a forcible argument in the 
shape of a ship’s cutlass, to get my friend, the coachman, out of a grog 
shop, as he thought proper to leave us and his nags in a broiling sun and 
dusty road half-an-hour, whilst he took schnapps and smoked, excusing 
‘himself by saying, ‘a man must drink when thirsty.’ By the same token 
the was always so. If Job had been tested by a German Schwager, I doubt 
\his keeping his temper.” 

Travelling through a beautiful forest country, our party next 
reached Rheinsberg, and after a tedious journey—sixteen miles in 
seven hours—they arrived on the 8rd of July at Berlin. Here the 
‘indignant traveller had another scene with the refractory driver, 
avenging himself on his abusive foe by the summary and surprising 
process of ‘‘ kicking him out of the room sans T'rinkyeld.” 

At Berlin they made the acquaintance of the Austrian Ambassador, 
~who was ‘as polite and kind as he dared to be under French dicta- 
tion.” By the Baron’s advice, Mr. Call waited on the French 
Minister, Count St. Marsau, and found, to his inexpressible delight, 
that he had orders from the Emperor to expedite them in every 
possible way. The Count had already forwarded their passports to 
England, for, as they had started with only that of the Swedish 
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Consul, the threat of their vindictive charioteer might very well 
have been made good, and even the Baron’s efforts to save the party 
from imprisonment at Verdun have proved unavailing. 

The Count St. Marsau, a courtly gentleman, received Mr. Cal} 
with more than civility, showing a perfect acquaintance with the 
movements of the travellers, the day and hour of their departure 
from Harwich and arrival at Berlin, and asking why they came 
away without waiting for the result of his sister's application to the 
Empress. Nominally the French Minister, the Count was, in fact, 
viceroy of Prussia for his imperial master. Not an occurrence 
passed in Berlin that was not conveyed to his ear. In the Diary he 
is described as ever gracious and polite, though perhaps meaning 
nothing. On this occasion the Count, more than civil, gave his 
visitor passports worded in terms not very flattering to the Prussians, 
‘de voyager dans nos pays septentriaux,” thus making the whole 
of the North of Germany French. Every gate on the right bank of 
the Rhine was now open to the travellers. Both Ministers called 
on Mr. Bathurst. 

Berlin our diarist eulogises as the handsomest city he has ever 
seen. Its spacious streets and regularly built houses, “ the work of 
despotic power and military rule,” extorted his admiration. The 
inhabitants, however, by no means pleased him. With the “ callous. 
and degraded” tenants of its splendid dwellings he regretfully con- 
trasts the soldier-followers of the Great Frederick, whose presence, 
no doubt, gave the whole a magnificent appearance. The taste of 
this “ last of the kings,” as displayed in the Park at Charlottenburg, 
delighted him. The ruling monarch he portrays, as the gossip, 
perhaps, of the hour represented him, ‘The august descendant of 
the Great Frederick passes his time in cutting out paper soldiers and 
dressing them in various uniforms ;” and he cynically adds that he 
practises his military theory “on his subjects, whose pigeon chests 
are padded to appear Herculean, and they only want Mrs. Bayley’s* 
stays to make them perfect. Perhaps,” he concludes with a sneer, 
“ he thinks the French likely to be beaten by these tactics!” With the 
surrender of Magdeburg and other strongholds, after the Battle of 
Jena, 1806, the work of the great Fritz temporarily crumbled away, 
yet the Prussians fought gallantly, and the heroic qualities of Blucher 
were brilliantly exhibited both at Jena and Liibeck. 

On July 4, Baron Wissenberg and M. de Bonibel, his Secretary 
of Legation, called on our friends, and during a two hours’ visit dis- 
cussed the question of Mr. Bathurst’s disappearance, without, how- 
ever, throwing any light on the subject. Meanwhile, Herr Rontgen, 
whom Mrs. Bathurst ‘‘ had fallen in with in London, and adopted as 
a sort of agent, had arrived in Berlin.” 

After further interviews with the Baron and Count, calls on the 


1 Probably a fashionable modiste of the period. 
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Dutch, Danish, and Austrian Ministers, and “ an introduction to 
Madame Bernhalt, whose name is known at both poles,” the party 
started in the early morning of July 8 for “ Perleberg,” a dirty 
ill-built town on the Stepnitz, a small river running into the Elbe. 
On the 12th, Mr. Call visited ‘‘ the spot where Bathurst’s overalls 
were found with the woman who found them.” We have seen that 
the pocket contained a letter addressed to his wife but unfinished. 
The further information is now given that the writer imagined he 
was betrayed by Russia and Austria. In a petty, gossiping town 
like Perleberg, the visit gave rise to all sorts of rumours, and when 
it was known that the strangers were “in search of intelligence 
respecting Mr. Bathurst, they found plenty ready-made to their 
hands from all classes, for the art of practising on credulity is as 
well understood in Germany as in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales.” In his rambles, Mr. Call was usually accompanied by 
Rontgen, the ‘adopted agent.” Rontgen, it seems, was destined 
for African discoveries, but, in my kinsman’s judgment, had mistaken 
his vocation. ‘“ His idea was to habituate himself to live en cannibal 
and to keep his journal on his own skin by tattooing.” ‘If he does 
not lose the MS.,” remarks the sarcastic commentator, “I shall be 
surprised.” ' 

One of the mendacious reports circulated in Perleberg was sub- 
mitted to the authorities, but the woman who circulated it acknow- 
ledged herself to be an impostor. 

Two days after, on July 15, Mr. Call had an interview with a 
magistrate, and Mrs. Bathurst with “‘ a Perleberg’gaol-bird, a lady who 
had a story which took with my sister.” The story was vague 
enough. ‘The hero of it was ‘‘a man somewhere who had been seen 
by another who had told a third who told her of an Englishman’s 
watch being seen in the possession of the first man, by trade a shoe- 
maker.” The exact ‘‘ somewhere” was discoverable, but discoverable 
only by patiently following up the clue afforded by the customary 
registration of trades practised at certain houses of call in every 
town. 

Vague as the story was, and dubious as was the clue, the travellers 
determined to prosecute their search. Accordingly on the 16th they 
started for Domitz, where they were most sulkily received by the 
postmaster, who, however, ‘‘ vouchsafed them tea and beds, both 
infinitely better than the owner.” On the 17th, leaving Prussia, they 
entered Mecklenburg, and after travelling at least twenty English 
miles, called three by the natives, they arrived at Wittenberg, where 
they at least got civility for money. At Wittenberg they remained 
two days, diligently inquiring as to the cobbler’s whereabout, but 
instead of plain answers to plain questions, received only detailed 
accounts of the delights of Mecklenburg, and recommendations from 
their host, who credited them with the ambition of becoming German 
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landowners, to purchase property there in preference to any. other 
part of the Fatherland. An estate was then in the market offered 
for 50,000 dollars, though bought only three years before for 150,000. 
Fifteen hundred slaves—an irresistible attraction !—were to be sold 
with it. A drive through a lovely country, with no hedges and 
detestable roads, brought them to Mdllner, where civil treatment 
compensated for bad dinners and worse beds. The following day 
they reached Oldeslohe in Holstein, and thence started immediately 
for Trelau, where they made the acquaintance of the husband and 
sister of the woman in Perleberg gaol, Mrs. Hacker. Mr. Hacker 
himself bore but an indifferent reputation. He was accused of 
having lately burnt his house down to cheat the insurance company. 
His wife, it was reported, had lived with various men, and her sister 
seems to have followed her example. The gaol-bird’s friends had 
been found, but the desired result wasnot attained. Their efforts on 
the next day were equally profitless. Herr Rontgen went in search 
of the elusive cobbler at Legebe, beautifully situated on a lake, but 
got no tidings of him. 

The name of Napoleon magically clearing the way, our friends 
now arrived at Liibeck, an old-fashioned ramparted town, with its 
river full of ships, which ‘‘the owners were compelled to keep in 
repair without a chance of their ever going to sea.” A regiment of 
French and a host of dowaniers were there. Sad scenes occurred 
here, says the Diary, after the battle of Jena, when a corps of 
Prussians fell back and, passing through, compromised its neutrality, 
and then left it to the tender mercies of the French. Alas! for the 
women ! 

From Liibeck they journeyed to Wismar, and from Wismar to 
Schwerin, finding the town in an uproar on account of the marriage 
of the Hereditary Prince with a Princess of Saxe-Wiemar. The 
cobbler was once more the object of their quest. At Ludwig, the 
next stage in their journey, the search was renewed, but not a cobbler 
was to be found anywhere. At Parchim their appearance as English 
travellers created further surprise, or, we might say, suspicion.. “A 
drunken hostess and fellows by the half-dozen” insisted on seeing 
them to bed; but in the end Napoleon’s name of power quieted all 
opposition. 

At Goldberg, which they reached on the 23rd of July, they at last 
got tidings of their mysterious cobbler. Arrived at Mayenburg they 
found ‘‘ the magistrates most submissive to the Imperial mandate.” 
At one place, however, a suspicious maid reported them to her master, 
‘who, in his turn, took them for strolling players asking leave to 
exhibit. At last the long-sought cobbler was produced; but, per- 
wersely proving to be an honest man, and tendering satisfactory 
evidence that he had never quitted his domicile, hope fled, and blank 
disappointment followed. The wholestory, in Mr. Call’s opinion, was 
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got up by the woman in the clink, in the expectation that they would 
have taken her with them. 

Passing through Mayenburg, Wittstock, and Fehrbellin, on the 
25th July the wanderers once more arrived at Berlin, to find the 
whole city in grief for their noble Queen, who, as the rumour ran, 
“* had danced herself to death.” The rumour did scant justice to 
this beautiful and heroic woman, the Princess Louisa of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and if the intellect of her husband, Frederick William III. 
was limited, his conduct vacillating, and his political capacity in- 
appreciable, the reconstruction of the Prussian army, since so 
triumphantly tested and approved, and the reforms of Scharnhorst, 
Hardenberg, and Stein, were due to the royal initiative. - The 
beautiful Queen died on the 19th of July, and for some days after the 
arrival of the strangers Jay in state. On the 30th her body was 
transferred from the palace to the church till the mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg was ready. 

On the 26th Mrs. Bathurst and her brother examined Krause, the 
king’s messenger, who had long ere this been put in charge of the 
civil power, and Ilbert, who is not mentioned elsewhere in the Diary, 
but who was perhaps the servant of the vanished man. Both Krause 
and Ibert exculpated themselves to the satisfaction of their examiners, 
the sole fault imputed to them being want of judgment. A second 
examination confirmed Mrs. Bathurst in this opinion, Her brother 
seems to have thought that Krause was hardly used. 

M. Caillard, the French chargé d'affaires, now gave Mrs. Bathurst 
an audience ; or, as the Diary puts it—‘‘ Shrugged his shoulders for 
an hour with my sister, advising us to visit Napoleon at Paris, on 
our way home.” This advice was in part adopted ; for it does not 
Appear that they were ever admitted to the Emperor’s presence. 

On the night of the 28th a fire broke out in the city. So great 
was the confusion and tumult, when the alarm was given by the 
watch, that “one would have supposed Berlin was stormed by an 
enemy.” Three days later Rontgen, who had gone among his 
friends, brought back word that a more menacing fire, which had 
occurred at the Paris ball, covered, according to Berlin politics, a 
premeditated attack on the Emperor’s life, which was saved only by 
the action of the Imperial Guard. 

Leaving Berlin, then “at the mercy of the French Minister, who 
was King of Prussia,” Mr. Call reached Potsdam on the 2nd of August, 
and went with a laguais de place to see Sans Souci, about twerty 
miles from Berlin and Charlottenburg. The coffin of the Great 
Frederick, ‘‘ said to contain his bones,” and the tombs of his dogs 
interested him. The gardens he pronounced pretty, but of the 
palace itself, “the elegant commodious little country-box, one-storey 
high,on the pleasant hill-top,” as Carlyle describes it, he says nothing. 
At Berlin, he bought a print of the Gréat Frederick for ten dollars, 
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presented to me by the purchaser many years ago, entering in his 
journal the memoranda for the day, half regretting the past: ‘“ Poor 
Fritz! he little thought of the change which has taken place since 
he was the Man of his Time.” 

On the 4th August the party arrived at Magdeburg. Here Mrs. 
Bathurst went at once to the Chef de Police, catechised him for two 
hours on the great object of her journey, the discovery of her lost 
husband, and left with no result. The next stage mentioned is 
Vivingrode, at the foot of the Hartz Mountains, with the lovely view, 
and the castle of the hospitable Count of that name. Ascending 
the summit of the Brocken, Mr. Call saw beneath him the city of 
Magdeburg, the waters of the Elbe, and a landscape extending 
ninety miles in every direction. At Klausthal, two gendarmes, de- 
tecting the sound of the English language, made their appearance, 
but, after a temporary detention, apologised, pleading ignorance as 
an excuse, for they were unable to construe the French passports. 

Reaching Cassel on the 7th of August, Mr. Call rode the next day to 
the famous gardens of Wilhelmshéhe, the German Versailles, with 
its colossal statue of Hercules, the reservoirs which supply the 
highest fountain in Europe, the cascade of the Carlsburg with its 
902 steps, the temple, the old castle with its pictures and tapestry, 
and the beautiful park laid out in English style. The Nemesis 
which men detect in human affairs subsequently gave this spot a 
tragical celebrity, as the temporary resting-place of the fallen 
Emperor whose victorious uncle had reduced the rulers of Cassel to 
ignominious servitude. The same proprietor, so full of show, quietly 
left his dominions at the hest of the French Ambassador after the 
battle of Jena, having first refused to join the Rhenish Confedera- 
tion and then petitioned the Emperor to be allowed to remain, a 
petition to which no reply was given—and with Napoleon, signifi- 
cantly observes our journalist, silence did not always give consent. 
In 1810, the year of the search for Mr. Bathurst, the expropriated 
Landgrave lived in Bohemia. 

On August 10 a letter was despatched from Friedburg, then in 
possession of Bernadotte, by grace of Napoleon, to the French 
Minister, requesting leave for “ Rontgen and self” to go down the 
Rhine to Coblentz. The Minister referred them io M. Bacher, who 
had before referred them to M. Hédouville. Travellers in those days 
were sometimes forced to appeal to two Ministers, whose employ- 
ments were distinct, yet in some measure blended. Great doubts 
were expressed as to their destination, no letters from Berlin or else- 
where having arrived, and matters not likely to go well, “unless 
Napoleon favour, and of course as the Creator acts so wills the 
creature.” Meanwhile, M. Hédouville at last found his way to 
Phillida, and “though his Mightiness could not give us passports to 
Mayence and Coblentz, yet he gave us to understand that we might 
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venture to see the beauties of the Rhine, provided we did not go on 
the river after sunset, as the dovanicrs then fire without ceremony 
on all boats that are heard or seen.” 

We shall not follow the excursionists in their progress on the 
Rhine. Through the land of the grape, the land of the wines of Stock- 
heim, Rudesheim, Johannesberg, they passed, till,on the 14thof August, 
Napoleon’s birthday, they found themselves ascending the romantic 
and commanding mountain of the Dragon’s Rock, or Drachenfels, 
instead of, as they had fondly hoped, witnessing in Paris that im- 
portant anniversary. 

The journal does not make it clear at what place, or on what day, 
Mrs. Bathurst temporarily parted company with her brother. After 
dining with exceptional sumptuousness at Wiesbaden, he appears to 
have rejoined her at Frankfort, where he learnt that in his absence 
she had been visited by the Austrian Minister, Baron Hiigel, “ one 
of the old school, full of politeness and stars,” and less agreeably by 
gendarmes, in pursuit of some prisoners escaped from Verdun. ‘“ As 
yet there was no news from our Emperor.” The Baron, “who 
was good nature itself,” called again on the 20th, and on the following 
day took Mrs. Bathurst to see Wissenberg’s children.’ ‘ Our worthy 
Austrian ally, of whose humanity,” says my kinsman, ‘‘I can never 
say enough,” obtained permission for them to visit some unfortunate 
English prisoners detained in that town. They proved to be a sub- 
lieutenant and seaman, still wearing the same clothes in which they 
were taken two months before, and without a penny in their purse. 
Finally their humane friend, assisted by Mrs. Bathurst’s maid, pro- 
vided them with all necessary comforts, and they left Frankfort during 
the absence of Mr. Call and his sister. ‘‘ I must say,” continues the 
narrator, “for the honour of Frenchmen, that our countrymen’s 
report gave a fair picture of their conduct in comparison with that: 
of the other peoples of the Continent. They will fight for as long 
as you please, and when prisoners use you well. The Westphalians 
and others are afraid to face you, and when in their power treat you 
like cowards.” At this period Jerome Bonaparte, Napoleon’s younger 
brother, was the ruler of the kingdom of Westphalia, formed of 
certain Prussian dominions, Hesse Cassel, Hanover, and some smaller 
States. Surprised by the enemy at Smolensko, Jerome was dis- 
missed. Afterwards returning to Cassel, he resumed his old course 
of rapacity, till ignominiously expelled by his own subjects assisted 
by Saxon and Prussian troops. 

At last, ‘‘ thanks to the gallantry of the Emperor, whose character 
was not to do things by halves,” the travellers were permitted to con- 

1 There is some obscurity in the Diary from the writer’s omitting all definite speci- 
fication of the respective positions of Baron Wissenberg and Baron Hiigel. Wissen- 
berg appears to have been Austrian Minister at Berlin, and Hiigel to have held a 


similar position at Frankfort, but there is not a word to explain the presence of Wis- 
senberg’s children in Frankfort. 
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tinue their journey. On leaving Il'rankfort they received every 
courtesy from M. de Hédouville, while their good genius, Baron 
Hiigel, once more appeared on the scene, accompanied by a basket of 
fruit and other presents for Phillida. ‘“ If we had been his children 
he could not have shown more anxiety.” 

As they drove past Mayence, Homburg, and Metz, they were 
delighted with the wonderful improvement in the rate of travelling, 
‘though even Napoleon’s regulations were attempted to be evaded, 
and nothing but the law, which is very conveniently written in a small 
book, settles all disputes.” Impertinent postillions, presuming on 
the mistaken generosity of travellers, tried to extort twice as much 
as their tariff, and if the demand were not satisfied thought them- 
selves dreadfully ill-used. 

Journeying through the gay and pleasant country about Metz, 
which, though cultivated and well wooded, was deficient in flowing 
water, the writer remarks: 

“As yet the tremendous tyranny of the conscription has appa- 
rently little affected the happiness of the people, who, I suppose, 
were worse treated and had less to show for it under the variety of 
governments of their several princes, nor can I see the difference 
between the ballot in England and France,” 

At Metz they found two of their countrymen prisoners, one for 
debt, the other for trying to escape from Verdun. Bonaparte, 
on the pretence that two French ships had been captured under Eng- 
lish letters of marque contrary to the law of nations, in 1803, arrested 
ten thousand English travellers, and detained them in captivity till 
his abdication in 1814. His favourite place of detention was Verdun. 
To that ‘“‘cage of their countrymen” they now proceeded, and the 
travelling philosopher arrived at the conclusion that “ young English- 
men were much the same, whether prisoners or at home, playing, 
driving, and shooting each other.” His countrymen, he found, had 
established clubs. They had their Bond Street and their St. James’s 
there, so that ‘‘ one might fancy oneself in London.” Should an ex- 
change take place, this sinister student of character predicts, “‘ many 
a lad will find his body mortgaged for his debts.” The prisoners, in 
general, he maintains, were well treated, though there were “ restless 
spirits among them that did their best to compel the French to treat 
them harshly, and a battalion of midshipmen by no means conduces 
to the harmony of society.” 

From Verdun the party proceed to Chilons, and on September 2 
arrived in the great city, and, hearing a report that Napoleon would 
hold a review at St. Cloud, hurried to the spot on the evening of 
that day. Report did not err. 

‘The Emperor came on the ground, in the royal carriages, and 
late royal liveries, with the Empress, and mounted his horse. The 
troops consisted of Pclish cavalry, Dutch infantry, and some chas- 
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seurs. ‘ The review’ lasted till dark, when we moved off, leaving 
her Majesty lighted up with flambeaux till all had filed past. People 
may say what they please, but I never saw George the Third better 
received or more stared at than Napoleon, and everything seemed 
going on as before the Revolution, but with this difference—instead 
of a vicious fool like Louis XV., they have now an enterprising clever 
man to bow to, and one to whose talent it is no disgrace to do homage.” 

Among the objects in Paris which impressed the stranger was 
the magnificent column erected to the Grande Armée in the Place 
Vendome. At the gate St. Denys he noted that some of the revolu- 
tionary inscriptions of Lyalité had been designedly effaced, and 
strolling through the Boulevards he was struck by their superiority 
to Oxford Street. Pausing at the convent of Les Petits Augustins, 
he looked in at the Museum, moralising, with mingled humour and 
reverence, at the solemn sight which there awaited him. In it 
were gathered “all the bones which power and persuasion had been 
able to collect of past kings, priests, and other nobles of: France ; 
really well worthy the attention of those who respect the dead.” 
All was “extrem2ly well arranged ; the poets, lovers, and other 
birds of fancy, whose ideas during life were of the sentimental cast, 
having a garden, where their spirits may protect them from the 
intrusion of Dr. Gall, and_ his craniological crew.” Warriors and 
priests are deposited in a kind of hall, with as many of their monu- 
ments as could be found. 

The admirable arrangements of the Ecole de Natation were observed 
and eulogised by the visitor. Nor was he less ready to appreciate 
all Napoleon’s establishments of a similar kind, qualifying his 
eulogium, however, with the financial objection that, ‘like all men 
who undertake public works, he has found the expenditure exceed the 
estimate,” and adding ‘“‘ the men employed by him are not well paid.” 

Notwithstanding his triumphant reception at St. Cloud, Napoleon 
was not popular among the fashionables in Paris, ‘‘ because he noticed 
merit and not foppery,” which in Courts will not do. The reply of 
Napoleon, recorded in the Diary, when asked his opinion of the 
French noblesse, shows in how little estimation he held the danglers 
about the Imperial Court: ‘‘ Je lui ai ouvert mes armées, personne n’a 
voulu entre. Je lui ouvert mon antichambre, on y est couru en foules,” 

All that was remarkable in- painting, sculpture, architecture, 
industrial art, was inspected by Mr. Call, while in Paris. In the 
church of the Hotel des Invalides he saw the banners taken in war, 
and computed in the time of the first Napoleon to number 3000. 
Among these captured banners his attention was drawn to an 
Eoglish ensign, honoured with a distinguished place, as being a rare 
article. This one English flag, in a state of excellent preservation, 
retained its unique position in 1874, and presumably does so still.’ 

! 1 Murray's Handbool:, 1874. : 
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In the Dome, “ much vaunted with little reason,” he signalises the 
Lion from the Place of St. Mark at Venice as the most notable 
object there. 

During his sojourn in Paris, Mr. Call, who entered much into 
society, was introduced to Madame Schouvaloff and her daughter, 
the Princess Gallitzin, and Count Schlabadoff. With the Countess 
Rosalie and her daughter, Emigius, whom, when residing at Lee, 
the English family had always welcomed to their house there, he 
renewed his acquaintance. Attending the theatre at St. Cloud, by 
the favour of a friendly abbé, he was admitted into the box of the 
Pages, whence he had an excellent view of the Emperor, who, with the 
Empress, was seated in the centre of the house, and, though averse 
to display as a rule, felt himself compelled to admire the general 
effect, as ‘‘ beyond the power of words to describe ;” paying, under 
protest, a passing homage to “ the superior talent of the idol of the 
moment,” but still maintaining that swch grimaces sat “ill on persons 
who had so recently put to death their monarch, once equally the 
object of their adoration.” Talieyrand and Berthier, the Queen of 
Spain and the Princess Pauline, were there to grace the show. The 
Parisians, and, indeed, the French generally, did not win the approval 
of their visitor. Nature, he declares, had liberally endowed them 
with vanity, and to enhance that amiable quality had blessed them 
with a language and a gift of speech admirably corresponding with 
their ideas. With these endowments, he exclaims, “a Frenchman 
will make more of a pigstye in the way of description than an 
Englishman would of a palace.” He even rejoiced, when resenting 
their occasional incivility, that they had “ an iron ruler over them.” 
At the Musée Napoléon the doorkeeper opposed his entrance, but, 
after a desperate discussion, gave way and allowed him to pass. One 
day, taking an ice at a café, he found his German friend Rontgen, 
who had just made his escape from some miscreant who had attacked 
him, but whom the assaulted man had knocked down, and, flying from 
his cries for the garde, was lucky enough to find that the garde either 
did not hear or did not care to follow him. In the Palais Royal, the 
once famed palace of the House of Orleans, he studied every variety 
and grade of character, observed the votaries of pleasure and business, 
and watched the well-dressed women deeply engaged at faro, rouge- 
et-noir, and other games of chance played in rooms regularly licensed 
by the Government. 

Meanwhile no passports were granted, no answer from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs arrived. Those of a certain date, our travellers’ 
passports included, were cancelled by the Minister of Police, a pro- 
ceeding which left them, so to speak, “ prisoners of State in that 
supposed Paradise where no money would tempt me to reside.” 
Fouché, the clamorous champion of popular liberty, but the active 
supporter of despotic power, had ere this incurred his master’s dis- 
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pleasure, and been superseded by Savary, “ stigmatised by a historian 
as the basest and most malignant of all the imperial satellites.” One 
pleasant hour, however, our critical countrymen did contrive to secure 
while dining one evening with Colonel Annesly, in whose house he 
enjoyed a “freedom of conversation, not to be met with in this city, 
so lately the scene of bloodshed for liberty and equality,” and the 
absence of which served to convince one at least of the guests, that 
the nation never can attain toa free constitution, having no character 
to form one, and showing their marked incapacity for it by submit- 
ting first, “‘to the horrible tyranny of Robespierre, and then to 
imperial dictation.” 

On the 14th of September Phillida was admitted to an audience 
with the Duke of Cadore, but by no means a satisfactory one. The 
Emperor, indeed, was willing to grant them permission to leave Paris, 
but ‘‘ the Dukes, his servants, seemed to prefer our society, and would 
not expedite our departure.” At two o'clock of the same day her 
brother went in search of the renowned Dr. Gall, and, after finding 
and mystifying the physician, discovered, to the amusement of both, 
that the Dr. Gall with whom he was vainly endeavouring to come 
to an understanding was not the celebrated craniologist, but the house 
physician of Prince Schwarzenberg, who, while his visitor was bent 
on discussing the organisation of the brain, was trying hard to 
ascertain the organic conditions of his supposed patient’s perplexing 
anatomy. 

On the 15th of September Phillida once more attacked the Duke de 
Cadore, but returned with no better news than that M. le Duc de 
Cadore would see M. le Duc de Rovigo. The evening was spent at 
the house of the Princess Gallitzin, then residing for educational 
purposes with her children in Paris. The conversation, which was 
not brilliant, was limited almost to a monologue on the part of the 
Princess, who entertained them with a description of an old hat with 
feathers which she had had newly vamped up, the temperature of 
her head, and the arrangement of her sofas. It happened to be the 
birthday of her youngest son, who amused himself with kicking the 
shins of the guests, but was wise enough to take the hint when 
warned of the consequences if he ventured to assail the legs of our 
English friend. The St. Cloud party joined the soirée, and added to 
the eternal nothings of these Russian dames, the elder of whom, the 
Schouvaloff, is supposed to have assisted the Empress in getting rid 
of her imperial spouse. Her daughter, whom the stranger christens 
** Madame Cracheuse,” runs all over Europe in pursuit of her husband, 
who as soon as she arrives makes off, and no wonder, when her 
principal occupation is spitting at her handkerchief, of which she 
dirties half a dozen a day, thus justifying her not very elegant nick- 
name. The frivolous life of Paris, no worse, however, than that of 
‘** London, Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, and Petersburg,” rendered the 
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détenw indignant and sarcastic. ‘A hat, a boot, or any trifle 
engrosses the mind of the fashionable world.” At this time it was 
precisely ‘‘a hat and boot which were the idols of the dandies of 
the day” in Paris, the French in both imitating the English whom 
they affect to despise. 

On the 17th Phiilida again wrote to divers dukes, and at last took 
courage and demanded an audience of the Duc de Rovigo. From 
curiosity the Duke admitted her, treating her cavalierly, but con- 
descending to say they might go to Morlaix without fear, though he 
would not countersign their passports. Cadore, says the Diary, was 
as kind as the other duke was brutal, offering them the perhaps 
unusual hospitality of a dinner; and, while her brother busied 
himself with ordering horses under the ducal pass, Mrs. Bathurst was 
sent by him to dine at the Duke’s. 

These two illustrious personages, though thus differently described 
by the writer of the Diary, differed but little in their mental cha- 
racteristics. The Duc de Cadore, by name Jean Baptiste de Cham- 
pagny, was Minister of the Interior from 1804 to 1807, and, for 
about four years after that, Minister for Foreign Affairs, An historian 
declares that “if the infamy of originating the worst measures cannot 
be imputed to the Duke of Cadore, that of executing them is enough.” 
He promoted the conscription, enforced the Continental System, and 
on all occasions showed himself the unscrupulous servant of the most 
unscrupulous of despots. Jean Marie René Savary, Duc de Rovigo, 
is portrayed as coarse, insolent, overbearing, and malignant. He it 
was who superintended the murder of the Duc d’Enghien; he it 
was who entrapped the Prince of the Asturias, persuading him to 
meet Bonaparte at Bayonne, where, instead of a crown, he found a 
prison. At one time he was the head of the Counter-Police, and as 
such had not only to ‘ spy the spiers, to watch the motions of Fouché 
and his police, but to trace the footsteps of every one whom he sus- 
pected of being unfriendly to Bonaparte.” On Fouché’s dismissal 
Savary was presented with the portfolio of the general police.’ 

Such were two of the dominant personages whom Mrs. Bathurst 
had to confront. Cadore’s pass secured them a safe conduct to 
England, though, from not being countersigned by the Minister of 
Police, they were liable to official interruptions. One such inter- 
ruption, indeed, occurred on the road. Their carriage had broken 
down'on their way to Laval. They had to provide fresh wheels, and, 
after grumbling at French brutality as worse than German phlegm, 
the traveller and his companion rested and dined. While thus 
engaged “the gendarmes visited them, fancying they had a prize, 
but the Duc de Cadore’s signature,” though the pass was not coun- 
tersigned by the Minister of Police, saved them, ‘‘and the officer 
bowed himself out in mute amaze,” followed by his file of men— 


1 See the Court and Camp of Bonaparte, in Murray’s Family Library. 
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declining a glass of wine, and evidently vexed at his mistake. As 
their passport was irregular, he would have been fairly justified in 
detaining them ; but, the Englishman affecting an air of perfect in- 
difference when he asked for it, mystified the intruder, and he lost 
his chance, to the great surprise of the host and the lookers-on, who 
set them down as booked for Verdun. 

At last they reached their desired haven, Morlaix, where Mr. 
Mackenzie, the agent for negotiating the exchange of prisoners, 
brought the pleasing intelligence that a cartel was awaiting them, 
at the same time obligingly offering to receive them in his own 
house. At Morlaix the irregularity of their pass again occasioned 
embarrassment, but when the officer pointed out the informality, 
Mr. Call pleaded ignorance of form, and, using his sister's name, threw 
himself on the gallantry of the objector. Arguing that Cadore’s 
signature was a proof that they were not impostors, and supported 
by Mackenzie’s evidence, the travellers’ oratory prevailed, and the 
officer relented, abruptly advising them ‘to go alongside the guard- 
ship and be off!” The cartel, a sloop of 100 tons, received the 
party, and subsequently a trawler agreed to take them with their 
goods, mostly contraband, to Saltash. 

The search for the lost Mr. Bathurst was now ended. Civil 
authorities had been solicited, general inquiries instituted, special 
examinations conducted, rewards offered, and great ministers inter- 
viewed ; and, though Napoleon did not receive them personally, he 
assured Mrs. Bathurst through Cambaciéres that he knew no more of 
the matter than what he had seen reported in the papers.’ In 
discharge of the duty they had undertaken, the widow and her 
brother, in days when no steamship or railway train facilitated the 
movements of travellers, had journeyed two thousand and fifty- 
four miles by land and seven hundred by sea. ‘‘I wonder,” ex- 
claims the reporter of these journeyings, ‘‘ how my sister stood up 
under the indescribable privations and annoyances she was exposed 
to afloat and ashore. What will not woman do for those she loves?” 

“Thus,” concludes Mr. George Call, “ended my cruise in search of 
Bathurst, whose fate remains unknown, but in justice to the Emperor 
Napoleon, I must acquit him and his government of any foul practice 
towards him. They could have no object in the destruction of an in- 
dividual. It might be barely possible that the Russian Government, which 
made peace with the Emperor when Alexander took to his friendship, might 
wish to conceal their intentions after the check at Aspern to which Bathurst 
was privy, but it would be most uncharitable to ascribe his disappearance 


to such diabolical conduct when the circumstantial evidence points in 
another direction.” 


Contrasting the action of the French Government with that of 


the British, which he accuses of culpable neglect in withholding in- 
structions from their representative at this most critical period, as 


* For this and other details I am indebted to an article in the Cornhill Magazine. 
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well as of ingratitude, shown in their treatment of the widow, he 
observes the conduct of the French Goverument was far more con- 
siderate, and “ nothing was left undone to assist the investigation on 
our part by the authorities, to whom we must ever feel grateful, for 
they were not called on to act so towards enemies, and therefore 
deserve the more credit.” 

That Mr. Bathurst was murdered by an emissary of Napoleon is 
a hypothesis that Mr. Call scornfully rejects ; that his body was dis- 
covered in the citadel of Magdeburg, as the rumour ran some years 
ago, is a view that is absolutely precluded by the subsequent admis- 
sion of the local papers that no skeleton was discovered there. That 
he was murdered by the boots at the Swan Inn, or other persons in 
Perleberg, is the solution supported with some plausibility, but 
hardly with convincing demonstration, by a clever writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine. That he committed suicide in his nervous trepi- 
dation to escape some impending danger appears improbable, for 
in that case the body would almost certainly have been found. ‘This 
hypothesis, moreover, has no independent presumption to favour it. 
In the absence of any more satisfactory explanation the supposition 
of the author of the Diary may be accepted provisionally. His belief 
was that the missing man took ship at Kénigsberg, and was lost in 
attempting to reach Stockholm. His former official employment in 
that city, where a friendly sentiment for England still survived ; the 
call of the mysterious. stranger on the Minister at Kénigsberg, with 
his refusal to leave either his name or message ; the non-repetition of 
the call; and lastly, the failure to discover the body, either at the 
time or subsequently, are circumstances all favouring this solution 
of the difficulty, though actual proof of its validity is not of course 
adducible. 

W. Mz. W. Catt. 
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{Under the above title a limited portion of Tue WestmixsteR Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely, 
on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and ~ from 
each other.} 7 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RACE 
AND ITS BEARING ON THE “NEGRO 
QUESTION.” 


Ir has been only within the memory of those now living that the 
master key to the problems of history has been found. Even the 
genius of Gibbon could only place before the mind’s eye a long suc- 
cession of events, leading no whither, showing no moral, and giving 
no clue to the philosophy of history. Throughout the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire there is not the slightest premonition of 
the stupendous upheaval which was on the verge of taking place in 
Europe.’ 

He recounts the conquest of the decaying Empire of Rome by 
successive tribes of Teutons, but no appreciation is expressed by him 
of the subtle new leaven which immediately began to work, when 
the highest branch of the Aryan race was brought into contact with 
the civilisation and the religion of Rome. The Celtic peoples of 
Europe had for some centuries enjoyed the benefit of Roman civilisa- 
tion, and had during a considerable period been converts to Chris- 
tianity, but these influences did not act on them asaferment. They 
assimilated what they found, and went no further. The strange 
unrest, the new institutions, the constant changes, the ceaseless 
progress of Western Europe began only with the Teutonic conquest, 
and the adoption by the conquerors, not only of the civilisation, but 
of the religion of Rome. The possession of one common faith, held 
with a primitive intensity of belief, made of Western Europe one 
living whole. No pulse could throb in one part of this organism, 

1 The last volumes of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire were published 


in 1788 ; the convocation of the States General, the first scene in the drama of the 
French Revolution, occurred in May 1789. 
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whose members were nations, without a responsive throb in the 
most distant arteries. No bond stronger than that of a common 
faith held with primitive belief could have existed in that stormy 
birth hour of modern Europe. Whilst its influence was still at the 
strongest, the twin institutions of the Feudal system and of Chivalry 
arose to unite the Western nations still more closely. As the time 
approached when the old primitive faith began to lose its power, and 
a violent schism rent the Church in two, other influences, not less 
powerful, had begun to work. Contemporaneously came the Refor- 
mation, obliging men to use their own reason as to what they would 
believe ; the Renaissance which poured forth a thousand fertilising 
streams from the well-springs of Greek and Roman literature and 
art ; and the discovery of America and first circumnavigation of the 
globe which opened out new worlds, not only to commerce, but to 
imagination.’ 

Still later, as these forces lost their first strongly impulsive power, 
other forces not less strong arose, which are exercising their utmost 
activity at present. More correctly, I should say, one force arose, 
of which all others are the manifestations ; namely, that untrammeled 
use of the human reason in the observation of facts, and the fearless 
deductions from those facts, which we call science. I have purposely 
used the metaphor of a ferment to express the rise of modern civili- 
sation through Teutonic contact with the civilisation and religion of 
Rome. ‘The conquerors, except in the original Teutonic countries, 
and in England, after the Saxon invasion, were generally far inferior 
numerically, to the conquered, yet they impressed their own restless 
progress upon all. A similar phenomenon may be seen in the United 
States, where the heterogeneous assembly of European immigrants 
is assimilated by the ruling race in the course of one or two genera- 
tions. This process may go on safely, and even advantageously, 
where the mixture is of one branch of the Aryan race with another ; 
except when the superior vitality of the Celtic stock (a well-known 
physiological fact) threatens to /ive down the Saxon, through its power 
of multiplication, and of successful endurance of adverse conditions. 
This is no imaginary evil, but an active danger in more countries 
than ove. On the assumption followed throughout this article, that the 
Teutonic isthe highest branch of the Aryan race, and that degene- 
ration will take place where its influence declines, I deliberately 
use the term evil. History shows the Celtic race as specially con- 
servative of old ideas and institutions ; slowly and unwillingly imita- 

? If we date the commencement of the Renaissance from the dispersion of Greek 
men of learning after the taking of Constantinople in 1453; the commencement of 
the Reformation from the ban of the Pope pronounced against John Huss and the 
“ Wickliffite heresies” in 1409; and the era of great maritime discoveries, from the 
circumnavigation of the globe accomplished by Vasco di Gama in 1497, and the dis- 
covery of the mainland of America by Columbus in 1498, these three great motive 


forces took their rise within the same century, and displayed their strongest activities 
during the ensuing century, the sixteenth. 
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tive ; and relapsing into its original habits, when the stimulus given 
by other branches of the Aryan race is withdrawn. On the other 
hand, the due intermixture between Saxon and Celt has produced a 
type to which the British Empire has owed some of its most brilliant 
sons. The names of Goldsmith, Burke, Grattan, Sheridan, the 
Wellesleys, and of one happily still living to serve his country—the 
Earl of Dufferin, arise instantly to the mind. 

The Frankish ruling element was almost destroyed, in any case 
was greatly weakened in France, during the first Revolution, and 
French writers of the present day bewail in every way “ la décadence ” 
of their nation. In Spain the Visigoth ‘‘ blue blood” degenerated 
through close and continuous intermarriages. At the end of the last 
century, a lady wrote from Madrid : ‘‘ When I hear of a grandee of 
Spain, I expect to see a creature like amonkey.” The peasantry of 
Spain is one of the finest in the world, but the vital ferment which 
creates fresh developments is there no longer. What Spain was 
before her decadence is writtén on the most brilliant pages of medizval 
history. 

The possibility of a scientific study of history we owe to philo- 
logy. Science, when wooed only for herself, has rich unlooked-for 
gifts to bestow, in the direction perhaps least dreamed of by her 
votaries. When the first researches were made in the grammar and 
construction of Sanskrit, no one dreamed that it would afford a 
key to history, much less that Hindu and Persian, Celt and Sclav, 
Greek and German are of the same race ; a race which, though ris- 
ing and falling in its various constituent members, has, as a whole, 
perpetually advanced and improved. Viewed in this light modern 
history is the story of the struggle of this race with its various 
opponents ; of the sore straits to which it has often been reduced, 
as in the periods of Arab and Tartar temporary success ; of the 
victory, often iong deferred, but inevitable, over every foe; and in 
our own day, of its headlong rush towards new discoveries, new con- 
quests, its search for more satisfactory bases of sociology, and, in 
this its moment of supreme power, perhaps of most importance to the 
world, its recognition of duties towards the weak and _ helpless. 
Nature knows nothing of duties to the weak and helpless, except 
where the preservation of the species is concerned. As a moral 
sense this recognition of duties towards the weak is of all others the 
most distinctly human, and in its most important developments the 
most distinctly modern. 

Until the essential unity of the Aryan race was revealed, the 
study of history was saddening and disappointing. As Shakespeare 
says of life, history was as’ 

“A tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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Nations rise and fall, empires wax and wane, whatever their 
virtues and their heroism, how wide soever their conquests in arts or 
arms, the result is the same—decline and decay. The Chaldean, 
the Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, succeed one another as the 
supreme ruling power of their time. ‘They attain to a high degree of 
civilisation, and when the topmost peak of ambition is reached, the 
inevitable decline sets in. Their mental progress stops, their moral 
and political status degenerates. Then the end comes, often by 
violent means, or the effete nations live on, like the Struldbrugs of 
Swift's terrible satire, objects of contempt to all around them. 

From the standpoint of race, we behold history in a very different 
light. Where all seemed chaos, we recognise orderly sequence ; 
where formerly we beheld progress, followed by inevitable degene- 
ration and decay, we can now recognise a constant advance from the 
lower planes of civilisation to the highest point yet attained by men. 
History, if we look upon Herodotus as its “‘ father” is the story of 
world conquest by the Aryan race, a world conquest which even our 
children may see completed. The struggle for the possession of 
Africa is the last act of the drama, the greatest, assuredly, ever 
played upon this earthly stage. 

Going back into that record of the ages contained in the sacred 
books of the Jews and Hindus, we see the first race-victories of the 
Indo-Persian division of Aryans; the conquests of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, and the great Egyptian and Chaldean monarchies. In 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the earliest struggles for mastery are going 
on between the Hamitic and Chaldean races, and later between the 
Chaldeans and the Semites. The Persians appear, and all other com- 
batants go down before them; Babylon, Egypt, and Palestine are 
conquered. In their turn, the Persians succumb to Alexander the 
Great, and the Western Aryans are seen in the position of pre-emi- 
nence, which they never afterwards lose. The Greek empire over the 
mind can never lose its sway, but she held only for a brief space the 
material sway over civilised men. The Romans, the most closely 
allied branch of the race to the Greeks, succeeded next to supreme 
power, and in their turn succumbed to the Germans, after impressing 
their civilisation and their religion upon their conquerors, But from 
the first appearance of the Persians on the scene we are beholding 
the development of one race. That which happened when Greece 
lecame a Roman province, occurred also when Rome herself fell 
before the Teutons, who, after a period of terrible convulsion, in 
which the very foundations of society seemed broken up, emerged 
isasters of Europe from the wreck of the Roman Empire. The 
conquered in the field of physical force were masters of their 
victors in the empire of mind. The victorious Teutons eagerly 
sought lessons in mental and moral philosophy, in the arts and 
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sciences, from their learned slaves. The classical languages and 
literature, the great code of Roman law, studied eagerly at the 
Universities of the Middle Ages, the humanising religion which 
made an abiding link between the abiding nations of Christendom ; 
all these contributed to the marvellous development of the hitherto 
barbarian Teutons, and all were derived from the conquered Romans. 
The first steps were hewn out of the rock of knowledge ready for our 
feet, and in every advance in human society the proverb, “ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui coiite,” is strikingly true. We see the keenest 
intellects of a given age approach so near to some new truth, or some 
important discovery, that we think they must become aware of it, but 
the first step in the new departure is never taken. The Romans 
showed a political instinct keener than that of any other people, except 
those of the Anglo-Saxon race. The stroke in policy which made 
the inhabitants of the Italian cities free citizens of Rome was a 
masterly one. It converted implacable enemies into men with the 
feelings of a common nationality. Yet the Romans, with all their 
political genius, could never go a step further, and imagine the prin- 
ciple of representative government ; the only possible machinery by 
which a great nation can govern itself. As the empire of Rome ex- 
tended, fresh nations gained the privilege of citizenship. No 
machinery existed by means of which these immense numbers could 
record their wishes and their votes, and an autocratic government was 
the necessary result. So, too, the most acute intellects of Greece and 
Rome could never devise any system of notation less clumsy and un- 
workable than the one they possessed, and we are indebted to the 
Semitic race for our numerals, as well as our alphabet. 

If we except the terrible episodes of the two great Tartar invasions, 
exhibitions of brute force directed against a divided Europe ; the only 
serious rivals of the Aryans, mentally, morally, and physically, have 
been the Semites. It is hardly too much to say that the present 
unquestioned superiority of the former race has not been owing to 
any striking mental, moral, or physical advantages beyond those of 
their rivals, with the exception of one point only. But this one 
point, in so hotly contested a game, has been the winning one. 
The Aryan race has proved itself immensely superior to the Semitic 
in its capacity for political organisation. The downfall of the great 
Arab Empire of the Caliphs is distinctly traceable to lack of political 
instinct and organisation. The Arabs could be held together under 
the strong hand of a conquering prophet or Caliph, but they were 
utterly unable to construct anything possessing the adhesive powers 
of our Feudal system, much less of passing on to systems of self- 
government and federation. The mental discipline which self- 
government gives to the great mass of the people is a priceless 
boon. It has been said that a benevolent despotism would be the 
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best form of government if the despot could be immortal. One 
might as well say that a nurse and leading strings would be the best 
form of government for a growing boy! Better all the tumbles, 
and the bruises, and the manifold blunders of the growing boy, and 
of a liberty loving people, than the best despotic government that 
was ever devised. But this is not saying that self-government is 
the best for all peoples. On the contrary, it is the very highest and 
most difficult of all forms of rule ; it has been slowly evolved by the 
highest race of man, has grown with its growth, and is still far from 
the purity of spirit and perfection of form it may attain at some 
future day. Yet with all its faults, it is incomparably the best form 
of government for us, and the only one under which we can grow to 
our full mental and moral stature. But if the question is asked 
whether it is the best form of government for all people, I, for one, 
would unhesitatingly answer in the negative. The members of 
the Semitic race who are dwellers with us, are perfectly capable of 
adopting all advances we ourselves make, and therefore of using our 
political system to advantage. Whether they could do if they again 
became possessed of a country of their own, remains to be proved ; 
all that they have hitherto done has been imitative. Putting aside 
the Jews, as practically our equals, whilst too few in numbers to be 
our rivals, we will consider the case of inferior races. Rousseau’s 
maxim ‘‘all men are born free and equal” can be interpreted as 
Professor Huxley says, only as a permission from Nature for man, in 
common with other animals, to be just as free and as equal as they 
can contrive to be. These natural rights, include the rights of the 
tigress to find a meal for herself and her hungry little ones wherever 
she can, whether the meal appear in the shape of a cow, or an 
Indian villager, and the right of the villager to kill the tigress—if 
he can. Nature allowed the red man and the buffalo to roam at 
liberty over the continent of North America; she allowed the red 
man to scalp the newly arrived pale-faces whenever he could; and 
she allowed the pale-faces to do their very best to exterminate the 
noble savage in return. In fact, natural rights mean in practice 
unceasing warfare ; the rights of the strong to anything and every- 
thing they can get by any means they choose to employ. The weak 
of course have no rights, and can survive only by elaborating means 
of hiding or escape, as we see in the rabbit and the deer respectively ; 
or by: abject submission and usefulness as slaves. In the history of 
ethics, the first dawn of a moral sense is shown in injunctions to be 
merciful to the poor and helpless members of the lawgiver’s own 
nation, admirably shown in the provisions of the Mosaic law. But 
a savage cruelty to enemies, both to non-combatants and to the 
vanquished in battle, persisted for many centuries later, showing how 
deeply ingrained are the instincts of man as an animal, in this 
respect. It appears in all its atrocity in the Homeric Greeks; nor 
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do their descendants appear to have improved much in this respect, 
as in the notable example of the awful sufferings of the Athenian 
captives in the fatal quarries of Syracuse. Gradually a conqueror 
was found here and there, who showed mercy to his vanquished 
enemies, and respected the honour of his female captives. There is 
an instinct which recognises the good, and men loudly applauded this 
new and strange departure. ‘The very praises which were bestowed 
on Alexander, Scipio and Bayard, show what a new departure their 
virtues secured to the men of their age. I have seen the question 
seriously discussed whether it is preferable that a given virtue should 
be the result of conscious effort, or should be practised as a matter 
of course. I do not think prisoners of war, or captive women 
would hesitate much in coming to a decision on that point. It is a 
great deal better that the soldiers of a modern army should be 
merciful to prisoners, and scrupulously respectful to women, as a 
common everyday matter for which no one thinks of praising them, 
than that the unrestrained horrors of brute passions should be lighted 
up occasionally by the rare virtues of a Scipio or a Bayard. It 
means that the race has advanced as a whole to the stature of those 
who were once regarded, and justly regarded, as moral giants. 

Another great advance in @thics is shown in the utter detestation 
in which the institution of slavery is now held. Till within the last 
two hundred years, slavery pure and simple, or slavery in its modified 
form of serfdom, was looked upon as a part of the natural order of 
things. The theory that slavery is necessarily as deteriorating in 
its effects upon the master as upon the slave expresses our feelings 
and not real facts. The Athenians and the Spartans of the age of 
Pericles and Lycurgus, the victors at Marathon and Salamis would 
have been astonished to hear that they were in a condition of deteri- 
oration because they were owners of slaves. The Romans of the age 
of the Gracchi, or of the Scipios, or of Julius Cesar would also have 
been astonished to hear that they were in a condition of dete- 
rioration, 

Many centuries later, when our excellent Alfred the Great left 
sundry villages of serfs for the possession of the Church, he would 
have been astonished indeed had he been accused of committing an 
immoral act. Our present horror of slavery is the outcome of our 
own advance in ethics, and the instinct which makes us feel that 
slavery has a deteriorating effect is a perfectly sound one. very step 
that takes us further away from the exercise of those odious ‘* natural 
rights” which sanction oppression of the weak by the strong, is a 
step in the development of our highest selves; a step further away 
from the brute and the savage. On every side we see that the 
endeavour is to treat subject peoples with justice and’ kindness, and 
to make the Aryan rule a benefit to them. England may point 
with pride to her Indian Empire, where, with whatever drawbacks 
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and imperfections, the welfare of the native races is the great object 
of the ruling class. The conquest of Ireland, when the English 
were at a lower ethical stage, presents the spectacle of as many 
ghastly and irretrievable blunders as the conquest of India has dis- 
played brilliant successes. The English of Queen Elizabeth’s and of 
Cromwell’s time were by no means without good intentions towards 
those “ mere Irish,” whom they had left alive. But their goodwill 
was as misplaced as that of the benevolent female elephant who had 
inadvertently crushed a hen partridge on her nest—*‘ Poor little 
things,” said the elephant, as she compassionately beheld the 
motherless little ones; ‘‘I will be a mother to them,” and without 
further ado she sat down on the nest. The English had no idea of 
benefitting the Irish except by forcing all their own institutions upon 
them, from their Church to their land laws. We now recognise the 
elementary fact that the laws, customs, and institutions of a people 
are natural growths, and can no more be suddenly altered or 
replaced than our own heads could be fixed upon other people’s 
shoulders. An imitative people will adopt our ways, at least super- 
ficially, with rapidity, but cannot be suddenly forced into them. A 
Red Indian will not be made into an agriculturist by presenting 
him with a piece of land, some corn, and a plough ; he will sell his. 
land and his plough, eat his corn, and starve with dignity. A South 
Sea Islander does not attain our moral standpoint by the possession 
of a Bible and a pair of trousers. And the American negro, the 
offspring of many generation of slaves, and a member of the lowest 
ethnological race in the world, is not made the equal of the white 
man by the possession of his personal freedom and a vote. It is a 
favourite assertion that the only difference between the white man 
and the negro is, the latter has a “ black skin.” It is unnecessary 
to say that, from a scientific point of view, the colour of a man’s 
skin, whether it be red, black, brown, or variegated, is a matter of 
utter indifference. It is the general conformation of the negro, and 
above all his brain, that we have to consider. Ethnologically he is. 
the lowest, as the Aryan is the highest, of all races of men. The 
various peculiarities by which he approximates more closely to the 
anthropomorphic apes than do other members of the genus “homo,” 
may from sheer want of space, be left out of account. But the 
difference in brain weight between the negro and the white races, 
and the fact that the cranial sutures in the negro close at sixteen, 
instead of at twenty or twenty-two years of age as in the white man, 
are essential points. The negro has a brain not only relatively 
much smaller than that of the white man, but the early closing of 
the sutures forbids any possibility of equal development. And it 
is superiority of brain, and nothing else, that has given man his 
present ascendency over all other animals, and to Aryan man hi 
ascendency over all other men. The negro can never be our equal. 
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Now the voting capacity must rest upon the ‘‘ force majeure ” as 
a last resort. A vote conflicting with the general sense ‘of those 
who alone have the power to enforce its execution would be null and 
void. Women may vote, and may become members of legislative 
assemblies; but if the feminine vote should carry any measure 
repugnant to the general sense of the male population, that measure 
could not be enforced, The individual capacity of woman is in 
many cases very great, and the sex which has produced a Zenobia 
of Palmyra and an Elizabeth of England, cannot be said to be 
wanting in capacity for government. But even when judged as 
individuals, women are far inferior to men; Zenobia could not 
“hold a candle” to Napoleon, nor Queen Elizabeth to Charlemagne. 
And in many directions of thought, science, and art women may be 
left out of our calculations; a female Beethoven, Shakespeare, or 
Newton, would be a wonder indeed. Whatever then may be their 
individual capacity, women can never, as a body, possess the “ force 
majeure,” and their real strength must be in influence. It isa 
truism to say that influence will be good or bad in its effects in 
exact proportion to the mental and moral qualities of the persons 
exercising it. It may be the influence of a Torquemada, or of a 
Wilberforce, or of a Catherine of Siena, or of a Pompadour. The 
influence of the best and most cultivated (I do not use these terms 
synonymously) women of the Anglo-Saxon race, may, on the whole, 
be safely relied upon as likely to be beneficial, and conducive to the 
ethical advance of humanity. It is removed, as widely as the poles 
apart, from that wily cajoling of harlots and slaves, which has 
strewed the pages of history with the annals of private shame, and 
of national ruin. Within the last thirty years incredible victories 
have been won by brave and highly cultivated women, and won by 
influence alone. There may still be victories to win, but in my 
personal opinion, man has granted already as much as woman can 
safely demand ; and if she still has grievances, she must find fault 
with Nature herself. It is some comfort to think that Nature has 
revenged, in another line of animals, the humiliations of the female 
sex amongst the Mammalia, and an injured lady of the Buddhist 
persuasion might cruelly rejoice, as she beheld a poor gentleman 
spider expiring in the capacious jaws of his enormous and ferocious 
bride. 

The same line of reasoning, which leads those who adopt it to the 
conclusion that the vote of women would be practically null and 
void, applies with incomparably greater force to the negro. To 
take a metaphor from the animal world, we have hitherto been 
comparing the lion with the lioness; we have now to compare the 
lion with “‘ Brer Rabbit.” The vote of the women of the Anglo-. 
Saxon race would at least carry with it great moral force, or in, the 
view of those who consider women morally superior to men, a pre-; 
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ponderating moral force. Personally, I think women are no more 
the equal of men from this point of view than from any other, unless 
morality is understood in the narrowest possible physical sense. The 
names of the great leaders in morality and ethics, will be found as 
surely to be names of men, as those of the great leaders in any 
other line of human advance. Moses, Buddha, Saint Paul, Socrates, 
Luther, Howard, and Wilberforce, will occur to the thought, before 
that of any woman presents itself. 

The vote of the negro can have no force at all, mental, moral, 
er physical. If he voted in the majority on any question in which 
that white minority disagreed with him, the measure passed by such 
a vote would never be carried out. If he attempted to resort to 
physical force, so much the worse for our poor “black brother.” 
The story of the Indian Mutiny shows of how little value is numerical 
superiority, in a contest where every other kind of superiority is on 
the side of a very small minority. Voltaire gave us an exquisite 
epigram when he said, “ Providence is on the side of the big batta- 
lions;” but he said something very nearly the reverse of the truth. 
Ultimate victory is never on the side of mere physical force. One 
other favourite argument must be alluded to before passing on to the 
true “rights” of inferior races. It is asserted that the black man 
should have equal privileges with the white, because “all souls are 
equal before God.” This is a question for the theologian, and if true 
may have great value in another world. But on this earth it can 
hardly be considered a question of practical politics, because it 
applies equally to the negro, the Red Indian, the Chinese, and the- 
Jackoon * of Borneo. Whatever may be the facts as to the souls of 
these various races, their bodies and minds are very far from being 
equal, either as compared with one another, or with the white man. 
Red Indians and Chinese are not admitted to equal rights with the 
eitizens of the United States, on the ground that they have souls, it 
is always the negro, especially, who has a soul conferring political 
privileges. 

Have we, then, no duty to the negro; has he no rights? He 
has the rights conferred upon him, and upon all inferior races, in 
our own day, not by nature, but by the high ethical development 
of the white race amongst whom he dwells. This high ethical deve- 
lopment concedes rights to all the weak and helpless, rights to pro- 
tection and kind treatment, and (where possible) to education and 
careful guiding to a higher plane. In a word, for the weaker races 
paternal government is the best and kindest form of rule, as self- 
government is the best form for the white race which has 
arrived at political manhood. To expose the negro to all the cruel 
experiences which must attend the concession of his “‘ natural rights ” 


* A race of peculiarly simian appearance and habits, living on platforms in the 
trees of the forests of Borneo. , 
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—that is, of his right to do as he pleases, and of the white race to 
do to him as i¢ pleases in return—to expose him to this fate would 
be the refinement of cruelty. It can only result in his being crushed 
and oppressed ; and as the press of the white population south 
becomes greater, to his extermination by direct or indirect means. 
On the other hand, the recognition of the right of the negro to care 
and protection from the citizens of the United States, under 
penalty of certain moral deterioration to the white race if they deny 
him this right, affords him safe and solid ground to stand on. 
History has fearful examples to show of the Nemesis which attends 
a systematic denial of these hwman rights to the weak. The high- 
spirited and courageous nobles of Poland saw their country obliterated 
from the map of Europe, because the wretched serfs had neither 
heart nor will to fight for the independence of cruel masters. The 
oppressed and starving peasantry of France washed out the wrongs 
of centuries in rivers of blood. The Russians present the picture 
of an educated class exhausting itself in agonising struggles for 
liberty and self-government—of a head which has come to life, united 
to a hopeless, inert mass, sunk in the most abject superstition and 
ignorance, incapable of being roused to life, and thus taking a 
horrible revenge for centuries of serfdom. 

Instead of a freedom and equality which can never exist except 
on paper, why should not the real truth be honestly faced? The 
sudden emancipation of the slave, and his theoretical admission to 
all the rights and privileges of an American citizen arose from a 
supposed political necessity, and rested on an immense accumulation 
of religious and sentimental ideas, all equally untenable from a 
scientific point of view. If it were possible, which fortunately is 
not the case, that this theoretical equality could be made a reality, 
the consequences would be appalling. A mingling of the white race 
with the negro in marriage; the admission of negro theories as to 
the laws of meum and twum, and of his ideas as to morality gene- 
rally—what need to complete the picture where all would be hopeless 
degeneration! I venture to think that if the illusory right to vote - 
as an American citizen were withdrawn from the negro, and on the 
other hand, if his real welfare and protection were made the whole 
business of a special bureau, he would be in a far better position 
than he is now. Nor need the negro race be deprived of the chance 
of a gradual education in self-government. 

There could be no possible objection to the free election by 
coloured people, of representatives who might discuss all matters of 
special interest to the coloured portion of the community. These 
representatives might, in their turn, elect a limited number of dele- 
gates to appear for them in Congress. The delegates would be 
persons in whom the negroes placed special confidence, and might 
be black or white. But the choice must be absolutely free, and no‘ 
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canvassing of any kind must be allowed on the part of a candidate 
for this vitally important office. 

The ordinary affairs of the community would be dealt with by 
ithe whole body of coloured representatives, subject in all cases to the 
inspection, the revision, and, if necessary, the veto of a special de- 
‘partment at Washington. Matters of grave interest and importance; 
grievances real or imaginary; should be laid directly before Con- 
gress by the small, specially selected, number of delegates, and thus 
brought to the bar of American public opinion. The points of real 
importance are that the welfare of the negro, and the best measures 
for its attainment should be studied by men who should make these 
questions their special business ; that the “‘red tapeism” apt to 
arise in the best official department should have some check from 
public opinion in important matters; that the guidance of the white 
man should always be retained; and that no risk should be run of 
deterioraticn of the white race by admixture with an ethnologically 
inferior stock. I may be asked if I propose excluding all persons of 
mixed blood from the privileges of American citizens. I think no 
risk would be run if octoroons were admitted to these privileges, 
‘provided they entered into marriage relations only with octoroons or 
pure whites. Marriage with a negro or a mulatto should involve 
the forfeiture of these rights, and limit the octoroon to the political 
‘status of the coloured population. 

There is in social affairs what has been often called the ‘“‘ swing 
of the pendulum.” Public opinion long fixed in one direction is 
apt to rebound as far in the opposite direction, and many oscilla- 
‘tions are required before the mean point is attained. It is an axiom 
with classical scholars that Horace has said all the good things that 
can be said, and he expresses the idea contained in the metaphor 
‘with his accustomed epigrammatic force : 


“ Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria, 
Nil medium est.” 


We have only to recall the changes in public opinion with regard 
to corporal and capital punishment respectively. There was the same 
rebound of the pendulum in public opinion about slavery. From 
regarding slavery as a divine institution, and as a necessary part of 
the machinery of society, men rushed to the opposite extreme, and 
could see no salvation except in granting to the black man exactly 
the same rights as the white. That the negro can fairly be called 
upon to render some return for the protection he now receives in 
civilised States, seems not to have occurred to any one. The more 
we hear and know about the negro in his own country, the more 
vatterly wretched does his position appear, a martyr to the most 
horrible and degrading superstitions, the helpless prey of the Arab 
slave-trader, the trembling victim of a fellow savage decked with 
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the title of king. Amongst the negroes, some tribes are of course 
superior to others, but their independence is preserved only by un- 
ceasing warfare, and they exert their ‘‘ natural rights” to the full 
over-weaker neighbours. Of these warlike and independent tribes, 
such as the Masai and the Zulus, the American negro is not a des- 
cendant, His lot was cast amongst the weaker brethren, in that 
paradise of natural rights, Africa. He is now allowed to live in a 
land which he could by no possible means conquer or keep for 
himself ; he can till his fields, or sprawl in his melon patch at his 
own sweet will, protected by the paz Americana. If he is oppressed, 
it is most assuredly against the will of the vast majority of the 
American people, who would have hailed him as their equal, if 
Nature had made this possible. In return for peace and protection 
I believe that the State, representing the whole body of citizens, has 
a right to demand certain duties from the negro, and to enforce the 
carrying out of any rules it may choose to make, remembering only 
that those duties and rules should be enforced in a spirit of kind- 
ness and justice. If the State considers that the negroes should be 
removed into certain portions of the country specially reserved for 
them, if it decrees that negroes residing in the United States should 
do a certain amount of labour in return for the protection accorded 
to them, ‘I believe the State will be within its ‘‘ rights,” in the sense 
in which we now regard this word. If when the white population 
presses on the means of subsistence, the State decrees that the 
coloured people should be settled in Africa or the West Indies, it 
would again be within its right, because altruism cannot be exer- 
cised by a State beyond the limits required by self-preservation ; but 
a foul wrong would be done, if a child-like people were expatriated, 
without receiving in their new country some enlightened guidance, 
and the same humane care which can alone give the State the moral 
right to decide for them. If England can rule millions of Hindus 
with an anxious care for the welfare of those, who by a polite fiction 
are called our ‘“ fellow-subjects,” the United States could equally care 
as guardian for the welfare of their coloured wards beyond the seas. 


ALICE BoDINGTON, 


[The pressing nature of the difficulties of the Negro Question may be seen in 
every daily paper published in the United States. In the Open Court, for August 7, 
a journal of light and leading in Chicago, Mr. Wakeman speaks of the “ vast literature 
now being thrown upon us by a pressing necessity. This necessity is witnessed by 
constant and ‘bloody collisions of the white and negro races in the South ; the social 
ostracism, and the practical return of the latter to slavery or serfdom.” Mr. 
Wakeman adds: “ The time has come for the statesmen and the civilised, and espe- 
cially the English-speaking, peoples of our little planet earth, to exercise a little 
reason and foresight as to how its various grand divisions or continents had better be 
farmed out by the grand divisions of our race There ought to be some reason 
applied to this highest of questions, instead of ‘ going it blind’ by war, conquest, and 
free trade.” — Planetary Statesmanship and the Negro.) 
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A voLUME from the pen of M. Berthelot,’ perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, is always sure of a cordial welcome, and 
the one before us is not likely to prove an exception. Written in a 
style which will be found as attractive to the general scientific 
reader as to savans and philosophers, it deserves and is sure to obtain 
a widespread popularity, not only in France, but in every country 
where an interest is taken in the progress and development of scientific 
knowledge. The subject is the revolution in chemical science which 
took place during the latter half of the last century, or rather the part 
played in that revolution by the genius of Lavoisier. The accounts pre- 
viously published of Lavoisier have either been brief or imperfect, like 
the eulogistic pages devoted to him in the Lecons de Philosophie Chi- 
mique of Dumas, or essentially biographical like the splendid volumes 
of Grimaux. Hence there isroom for an exposition of his scientific 
work and its bearings, both upon the chemistry of the day and its 
subsequent developments. Such an exposition is here offered to us, 
and that in a form which cannot fail to convince the reader that in 
Lavoisier chemistry had one of its most brilliant and persistent 
devotees, and one who had a large share in placing it on its modern 
basis. It need hardly be said that in the preparation of his volume 
M. Berthelot has had access to the best and most reliable sources 
of knowledge, but it ought to be specially mentioned that consider- 
able use has been made of the manuscript laboratory registers, in 
which Lavoisier kept the records of his investigations. This gives 
greater completeness to the volume, and at the same time augments 
its originality and historical value. These registers present more 
or less developed outlines of the numerous researches in which he 
engaged, and throw much light on his methods of work and the 
dates when his great discoveries were made. As to the discoveries 
themselves, M. Berthelot naturally takes a high estimate of their 
value, and is unstinted in his praise of the great intellect whose 
achievements they were. But we think that in doing so he is in 
some degree unjust to other experimental philosophers, and notably 
to some of our own countrymen. It is true that in his preface he 


1 La Reévolution Chimique: Lavoisier, Par M. Berthelot. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
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expressly warns his readers that his work is essentially consecrated 
to Lavoisier; that they will not find a detailed account of the life 
and researches of contemporary savans; and that he only cites the 
latter when they have contributed to the revolution of chemical 
science. But when he states that that revolution was essentially 
accomplished by the personal effort of Lavoisier, and that the con- 
ceptions on which modern chemistry are based are due to him alone, 
we venture to think his accuracy is being sacrificed to his enthu- 
siasm. He admits that Lavoisier’s contemporaries— Black, Cavendish, 
Priestley, Volta, and Scheele—discovered most of the well-known 
gases, and that their discoveries completely transformed the old views 
as to the nature of air, substituting for the conception of a single 
determinate substance, always the same, the notion of a general 
state—viz., the gaseous state—applicable to a multitude of bodies, if 
not to all. Yet he claims for Lavoisier the honour and credit of 
being the first to interpret the facts thus accumulated, in taking them 
as the starting-point of his own experiments, and deducing from them 
the general system of modern chemistry. ‘This appears to us to exalt 
the work of Lavoisier at the expense of that of others, a proceeding 
which is surely unnecessary, seeing that when full justice is done to his 
contemporaries, there is still enough of honour due to Lavoisier to 
justify the high eulogiums which have been passed upon him by the 
chemists of all countries. But there are other and perhaps more 
important points on which English chemists will be inclined to com- 
plain that the treatment of their countrymen has not been as 
impartial as strict historical truth would demand. We refer espe- 
cially to the discovery of oxygen by Priestley, and the decomposition 
of water by Cavendish. In both these great and pregnant discoveries 
a share is claimed on behalf of Lavoisier, the title to which it would 
be difficult to establish. As M. Berthelot himself says, in dealing 
with the former event, it is a difficult task to affiliate with exactness 
the discoveries which so rapidly followed upon one another at this 
period, and this fact must have due weight and consideration. But 
even then the tone of M. Berthelot’s paragraphs leave the impression 
that Priestley’s share in the discovery of oxygen is depreciated, 
and the use made of it by Lavoisier greatly over-estimated. As 
regards the composition of water, we believe a full impartial in- 
quiry would demonstrate that the claims set up by the author that 
Lavoisier first proved water to be a compound body is totally desti- 
tute of foundation, and that the honour really belongs to Cavendish. 
These matters apart, we have little but terms of praise for this most 
interesting volume. The splendid series of investigations by which 
Lavoisier elucidated the nature of the processes involved in the oxida- 
tion of metals and in the reduction of metallic oxides, his 
determination of the composition of atmospheric air and the nature 
of animal respiration, his work on the formation of acids by oxida- 
VoL. 134.—No. 4. 2¥ 
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tion ; and lastly, and above all, his contributions to the establishment 
of a sound, scientific, and consistent chemical theory, are all described 
with a charm and lucidity of style which make the volume attractive 
to the very end. 

Remarques sur la Flore de la Polynésie’ is a work which students: 
of plant distribution will find both of value and of interest, though 
it will scarcely appeal to the sympathies of the general reader. 
Its origin is due to the fact that some time ago the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris proposed, as a subject of investigation,the fauna or 
flora of the Polynesian islands, with the object of determining the 
relations which have existed between these islands and the adjacent 
lands. The matter was taken in hand, so far as the flora is concerned, 
by the author of this memoir, and the results of his inquiries having 
been awarded a prize by the Academy, are now published. It appears. 
that, like the climate and the constitution of the soil, and indeed 
as a consequence of the same, the flora exhibits a considerable degree 
of uniformity, the types met with in the various groups of islands 
being closely analogous throughout the whole area. In making a. 
comparative study of these types in the hope of solving the question 
proposed by the Academy, the author found that the total flora con- 
sisted of three parts, which it is necessary to carefully distinguish, 
and which for our present purpose may be named the littoral, the 
immigrant, and the indigenous floras. The littoral flora is made up of 
species which seem to be ubiquitous in tropical regions and are easily 
transported by currents, and present little of interest or importance. 
It is principally made up of species belonging to the natural orders, 
Malvacee, Leguminose, Solanacee, and Convolvulacee. The immi- 
grant and indigenous floras are of greater importance, and these 
occupy the higher regions of the islands—z.c., the high valleys and 
mountains which have an elevation of 500 metres and upwards. 
Like that of the littoral flora, the origin of the immigrant flora pre- 
sents little or no difficulty. The ferns, which are the predominant 
forms of Polynesian vegetation, and of which at least half the species 
are immigrants, have evidently come from distant parts, their light 
and minute spores lending themselves with the greatest facility to 
transportation by winds. Species which flourish under the same 
conditions as ferns, and the seeds of which are likewise easily carried 
great, distances by winds, are likewise prominent, amongst them being 
representatives of the Urticacea, the Cyrtandrea, the Rubiacew, the 
Lobeliacew, and the Orchidew. Besides winds, ocean currents and 
birds have doubtless aided the immigrants on their way, or have 
taken charge of special types whose adaptations fitted them for 
transportation by those agents. According to our author, this 


' Remarques sur la Flore de la Polynésie, et sur ses Rapports avec celles des Terres 
Voisines. Par E. Drake del Castillo. Memoir Couronné par l’Académie des Sciences. 
Prix Gay. 1889. Paris: G. Masson. ; 
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foreign flora constitutes about one-fourth of the whole, and is for the 
most part Indo-Malay, while a very small portion is American or 
Australian. The presence of the Asiatic types is easily comprehen- 
sible, for Asia lies north-west of Polynesia, and the moist winds 
which reach the islands blow from that point of the compass. More- 
over, the chains of islands which stretch from Polynesia to Asia 
would afford convenient intermediate halting-places for the immi- 
grants, and so lessen the danger of their perishing in the sea. That 
this is at least a factor in the explanation of the facts is indicated 
by the case of the Hawaian islands, which are less favourably placed 
for receiving Asiatic species through the agencies of the wind, and 
have a flora correspondingly different. The distribution of other 
Asiatic types through the Polynesian region has been effected by 
ocean currents, while both agents have probably co-operated to carry 
the American types to the Hawaian islands, to which they are 
almost entirely restricted. The origin of the indigenous flora is a 
more difficult problem, and our author admits that after all he has 
done a satisfactory solution is still a desideratum, All that was 
possible was to note carefully the systematic affinities of the species 
which it contains and then speculate, from the distribution of allied 
types, as to the countries whence they may have been derived. This 
is done at considerable length, and with much skill and knowledge, 
but with no positive or precise results as to the history of the Pacific 
isles and their floras. Taken as a whole, however, the facts in our 
possession negative the hypothesis that some naturalists have put 
forward, to the effect that at some remote geological period the place 
of the Pacific Ocean was in part at least occupied by a continent. 
It is against such a hypothesis that the sea which separates the 
islands is of great depth, that species of terrestrial mammals are 
absent, that the floras are relatively poor, and finally that such 
plants as are found belong to groups which are easy of dispersion. 
It may be that formerly the larger islands were more extensive than 
they are at present, especially where separate islands occur in 
groups, and it is possible that some groups have disappeared or are 
disappearing, owing to the great volcanic activity of the floor of the 
Pacific. But in any case the origin of the Pacific islands being 
almost entirely volcanic, seems to have occurred at an epoch, not 
very remote, when a vegetation little different from ours covered the 
neighbouring continents. Natural agents would then convey to 
these islands representatives of this older vegetation, which in their 
isolated position would come to differ in the course of time from 
the continental forms, where a keener struggle for existence would 
bring about greater morphological changes. 

It would be scarcely just to the author if we did not mention, by 
way of conclusion, that his memoir contains a series of valuable 
tables and charts, the labour of preparing which must have been 
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considerable. In one of these we have a list of the genera which 
are represented by special species in Polynesia, together with their 
geographical distribution, not only in Polynesia itself, but on the 
neighbouring continents. In the others we have a series of curves, 
plotted out in Cartesian fashion, showing the distribution and relative 
abundance of selected groups whose representatives are found in the 
Polynesian region. 

It is somewhat difficult to discover for what class of readers 
Les Bétes en Robe de Chambre’ has been written, unless it be for 
young persons interested in the animals around them. In the 
opening chapter, the author refers to the persistency with which 
superstitions still prevail in rural districts, especially those connected 
with the prognostications and auguries of birds. It is pointed out 
that these prognostications have nothing absolute about them, but 
differ according to the country and the locality, and even according 
to the station of the individual to whom they seem to be addressed. 
Several curious illustrations of such superstitions are then recounted 
in a brief way, and though they are of a familiar type and present 
little of novelty, they are not altogether destitute of interest. From 
this point onwards, the volume resolves itself into a series of 
sketches of animals of various kinds—birds, beasts, and fishes— 
which are for the most part accompanied by wood engravings, and 
in a few special cases by a coloured plate. The accounts given of 
the animals selected for treatment are not written on any uniform 
plan, but present them from various points of view, and usually 
include some detail of their nature and habits. So far as we can 
see the information is accurate, and often refers to details that are 
ignored in formal treatises on natural history. Here and there the 
author interpolates reflections of a more or less moral character, and 
suggests that man often does injustice to the character of brute 
beasts by ascribing to them evil characters which originate in his 
own mind, Anecdotes too are frequently introduced to emphasise 
some characteristic feature, or it may be to give additional bright- 
ness to the description, and these are for the most part well told, 
especially where they assume the form of a personal narrative. The 
wood engravings are in the main fairly well executed, though they 
do not reach the high degree of excellence usually attained by 
French illustrations. The coloured plates, which are eight in 
number, are not nearly so good however, and certainly do not add 
to the artistic embellishment of the volume. 

Dépopulation et Civilisation * is an able contribution to the discus- 
sion which is at present going on in France, anent the various 
questions that have arisen relating to the population. It may indeed 


1 Les Bétes en Robe de Chambre. Par Le Marquis G. de Cherville. Paris: Firmin, 
Didot et Cie. 

2 Dépopulation et Civilisation, Etude Demographique. Par Arstne Damont. Paris 
Lecrosnier et Babé. 
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reader with a full and detailed account of the present position of 
the population problem, as well as with the author’s proposals for 
dealing with it. The nature of the problem may be stated in a few 
words. A study of the returns of the last Census taken in 1886, 
brought out the disquieting fact that the population of France is 
practically stationary, a fact which, as the author points out, is not 
of itself a ground for alarm; but, taken in connection with the 
results of previous enumerations of the people, it becomes of serious 
import, as these show that the rate of increase of the population 
has been gradually decreasing during the whole of the present 
century. Hence it is a legitimate inference, that if this state of 
affairs is not speedily remedied, the nation will, at no distant date, be 
in a state of actual decline. The misgivings created by such a pros- 
pect are increased rather than diminished by a comparison with 
other countries, from which it appears that while the French incre- 
ment has fallen so low as to be practically non-existent, surrounding 
nations have been adding to their populations periodical increments 
ranging from six to twelve per thousand. So unsatisfactory an 
outlook has not unnaturally caused considerable uneasiness in the 
minds of patriotic Frenchmen, and economists and sociologists are 
eagerly searching both for the cause and cure of the threatened 
evil. Prominent among these is the author before us, whose 
volume is one which no student who wishes to master the subject 
can afford to overlook, and which can hardly fail to have a potent 
influence in guiding the national intelligence in its search for 
remedial measures. In directing the attention of our readers to its 
contents, we ought to premise, in justice to the author, that our 
notice cannot in any sense be exhaustive, and that our highest hopes 
will be realised if we can offer such a presentment of its leading 
features as will induce those interested in the subject to study the 
volume for themselves. The opening chapters of the volume may 
be passed over with the briefest possible reference, as they are con- 
cerned with what may be termed preliminary matters. They 
summarise the evidence that the French people are in or bordering 
upon a state of decadence, that the doctrines of Malthus and later 
economists as regards population are altogether wrong and mislead- 
ing, and that the causes which have brought’ about the diminished 
birth-rate and the diminished rate of increase are not easy to dis- 
cever. The fourth chapter may be particularly referred to as 
containing much valuable and authentic information, not always 
accessible, respecting the present and past population of France, the 
birth and death rates, the number of marriages, and the number of 
children per marriage, as well as comparisons of the same with those 
of other countries, and the differences in these respects met with in 
the various departments of the country. From the data here given 
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it is clear that the paucity of births is not due to the fewness of the 
marriages, but to the smallness of the resulting families. Many 
reasons have been assigned for this, such as vice, luxury, the wars 
of the Revolution and of the Empire, &c., but the author adduces 
strong evidence to show that these are insufficient, and finally con- 
cludes that the cause is moral rather than physical, and is to be 
found in the widely prevailing desire of parents to have few or no 
children. ‘‘We have thus,” he says, ‘‘no longer to seek the 
influences which directly diminish the population, but rather the 
causes which strengthen within the family the intelligent and 
conscious desire that the children may be few.” The search for 
these causes has led him to the discovery of a new principle, which 
he thinks meets all the requirements of the case, and which he 
terms SociaL CapILLarity. By this is meant the widespread and 
irresistible tendency which men exhibit to aim at an improvement 
in their condition—physical, intellectual, moral, social, political, or 
zesthetic as the case may be—a tendency which differs from ambition 
in that it is more universal and is less limited in the objects sought 
to be obtained. ‘The action of this principle may be seen in most 
civilised countries, but hitherto it has resulted in a diminution in 
the number of births in France alone, a result which the author 
attributes to the fact that France is a democracy fashioned by 
monarchy. ‘Thus the operation of Social Capillarity, which is the 
very soul of the author's theory of population, is so affected by what, 
we may perhaps designate as the socio-political environment, that it 
results in the diminished natality which is at the root of the mis- 
chief. The interval between a regularly decreasing birth-rate and 
State organisation is undoubtedly a wide one, but the author main- 
tains that the intermediate terms of the series are all present and 
form a continuous and logical connection between them. ‘“ We are,” 
he says, ‘‘a democracy. By a slow evolution accomplished in the 
course of several centuries at the expense of royalty and aristocracy, 
the Frenchman, at first a serf and a subject, has been raised to the 
dignity of a citizen and a sovereign. The political form has 
changed throughout. But, on the other hand, from the monarchy 
which has passed away we have preserved three things: centralisa- 
tion, idealism, and catholicism. So that all our political, social, 
wsthetic, speculative and religious activity, continues to-day to bear 
the stamp impressed by the ancien régime. Between the ancient 
customs and the new principles the struggle is universal, and in all 
things it wages in all men and in the mental faculties of each.” 
Here, then, the author finds the source of the malady from which 
France is suffering. Without dwelling upon the details and the 
cogency of the reasoning by which the views thus briefly summarised 
are illustrated and enforced, we may pass at once to the treatment 
which he prescribes for ite removal. At the outset his confidence 
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in the future is strengthened by the fact that the principle of 
population which he has educed, is independent of all political 
preference, and if need be may be invoked by parties the most 
opposed to one another. Another source of confidence is the con- 
viction that the evil which is exhausting natality in France is due 
ito the transitional state in which there exists at one and the same 
‘time the customs of monarchy, and the principles and tendencies of 
democracy. Hence, he says, the remedy indicated to the legislator 
is expressible in two words—reconcile them. To this end the 
excessive individualism engendered by democratic principles should 
be corrected by inculcating the duty of subordinating the good of 
the individual in an adequate degree to that of the State; the senti- 
ment of solidarity must be cultivated and extended; decentralisation 
in the management of public affairs and the extension of self- 
government must be encouraged; the existing social inequalities 
must be diminished ; intellectual unity must be gained by suppres- 
sion of the superstitions which at present obstruct the diffusion of 
positive knowledge throughout the land; and the esthetic sense 
must be more generally cultivated. It will not escape notice that 
in all this the author is seeking to cure what is apparently a 
material evil—viz., a deficiercy of births, by proposals which may 
be described as simply so many changes of ideas. Of this, he him- 
self is fully conscious, and maintains that he is amply justified. 
Regarding the small number of births as a purely voluntary fact, he 
-contends that the only means of changing the individual wills of 
free men consists in rectifying the secret maxims which determine 
them. He allows at the same time that the remedies proposed are 
not capable of directly augmenting natality, but they are able to 
increase the force, the health, and the moral vigour of the race—that 
is the material of which are made all the virtues and all the 
superiorities of character, intellectual or other. Moreover he has not 
entirely overlooked other means of reaching the desired goal. In 
the last chapter he discusses the possibility of bringing legislation 
to bear upon the subject, and passes in review several legislative 
enactments that have been proposed with the object of encouraging 
earlier marriages and the rearing of larger families, as well as 
diminishing the rate of mortality. While apparently conceding 
that some of these might have a beneficial effect and therefore 
deserving of a trial, he concludes, for reasons shown, that the benefit 
would be slight or doubtful, and, what is more to the purpose, would 
only affect’ the poorest and most numerous classes, neglecting alto- 
gether the rich and the sterile. What is really required is that the 
rich and cultivated classes should come voluntarily and consciously 
to prefer fertility to that semi-sterility which in France is the 
venerable tradition of the superior classes. 
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PHiLOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Tat the lectures on Scottish Philosophy,’ by Professor Andrew 
Seth have reached a second edition, may be taken as a well deserved 
tribute to their intrinsic merits. Philosophy is so intimately asso- 
ciated in public opinion with metaphysics, that it is looked upon 
with indifference now that physical science has almost entirely taken 
possession of the field. Philosophers have ‘too much dwelt in a 
region apart, and have used a language unintelligible to ordinary 
mankind to command much attention in these practical days. Philo- 
sophy, which at one time meant a theory of nature, had come to be 
limited to a mere theory of knowledge, though there are signs of it 
again widening its area as it becomes more realistic. As one system 
of philosophy demolishes another we may be inclined to think that 
we might very well have been spared much that philosophers have 
written. Professor Seth’s lectures to some extent justify such an 
opinion, for the approval of his doctrines must mean the condemna- 
tion in part or whole of the bulk of modern philosophy. A great: 
merit of this little work is its brevity and perspicuity, and, though 
in a book, which is chiefly critical and analytical one does not look 
for eloquence, the pages in which the author expounds his own 
views are of considerable literary power. He states his intention of 
instituting a comparison of the Scottish and German answers to 
Hume, but this resolves itself principally into a review of the prin- 
ciples of Reid and Kant ; the preliminary analysis of Hume’s doc- 
trines is exceedingly clear, and thorough justice is done to Reid’s 
relation to them, as well as to his resemblance to, yet divergence 
from Kant. The most valuable part of the work is Mr. Seth’s own 
answer to the prevailing agnostic philosophy. He maintains that 
our knowledge is real as far as it goes, as Reid distinguished between 
the act of perception and the object of that act, and declared the 
former to be an immediate knowledge of the latter. The neumenon 
may contain more than the phenomenon, yet the knowledge we 
obtain of neumena through phenomena is true knowledge, and it is 
only to this extent that Mr. Seth will allow the use of the terms 
phenomenon and neumenon ; the one is a partial manifestation of 
the other, and not a mere illusion of the senses. Why should we 
doubt the testimony of our consciousness. Why should we presume 
that the progress of knowing distorts the object known? It is an 
absurdity to suppose that though we know things we are shut out 
from knowing real things. The Unknowable is not a name for a 
hidden reality, it is simply a name for a contradiction. There can 
only be ignorance of that of which there is knowledge. We can 


1 Scottish Philosophy. By Andrew Seth, M.A. Second edition. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 1890. 
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only know substance through its qualities, but to the extent we know 
the qualities we know the substance itself. ‘‘ The idea of an exist- 
ence in each thing, beyond the existence we know and name ; a sub- 
stance in itself that shall not be known through its qualities; a 
cause that has no necessary reference to its effect; a man that shall 
not be known through his thoughts and actions; a God that shall 
be concealed by his own manifestation—such is the idea underlying 
all varieties of Agnosticism ; and in truth it is one of the most 
curious delusions that ever possessed the mind of man.” It will be 
seen from this that Professor Seth’s criticism is very thorough and 
uncompromising; the whole of the chapter on the “ Relativity of 
Knowledge,” from which these points are taken deserves careful 
study. 

The anonymous author of The Z'wo Kinds of Truth’ has set him- 
self a great task, but can hardly be said to have accomplished it 
satisfactorily. The book is written in the form of thirty-seven 
lectures, but it does not appear that these lectures have ever been 
delivered. If they were written for delivery it may excuse the very 
diffuse style of the book and its constant repetitions, which are not 
evidences of that power of sustained thought and argument, which 
the importance of the subject demands. ‘The author is not altogether 
unconscious ef this defect.as he admits that his arguments are 
extremely diffuse, and that many points are left in a disconnected 
position. He surveys all history and science and calls in poetry as 
an aid to philosophy. The general effect is somewhat confusing, and 
it needs some effort to gather a connected view of his theory from 
so loose a collection of arguments and illustrations, The book may 
be divided into two parts, the statement of his theory and the appli- 
cation of the test to prevalent scientific doctrines. His own theory, 
which may be correct, can hardly be said to be proved, and even if 
accepted is not always simple in its application. As he states it in 
plain terms over and over again, there is no difficulty in quoting it : 

“It must be recognised at the outset that there are two distinct 
kinds of truths :—jirst, those which belong to the material world, and 
to the natural sciences, all of which prove themselves to our reason 
by experience and experiment, which have been called Arbitrary 
and Empirical, and which we will call Naturat Truths; and 
‘secondly, those which are necessarily true, under all circumstances, 
at all times, in all places, and in all relations conceivable to the 
mind. These we will call Universat Truths.” 

This is the fundamental distinction throughout his argument. All 
physical truths, chemical, geological, astronomical, biological, come 
under the first head—while all purely mental and spiritual truth 


? The Two Kinds of Truth, a Test of all Theories, with special application to those 
of Creation, Instinct and Immortality, and showing Evolution to be a Natural—not 
a Universal Truth. By T. E. 8. T. London: Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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comes under the second. ‘These he maintains are in the strictest 
sense incommensurate, and we cannot argue from the one to the 
other. Thus it will be seen he is opposed to the Synthetic philo- 
sophy and discourages the belief that all truth isone. He does not 
see any difficulty ia believing that different physical laws may hold 
good in different worlds, but mental truths, such as pure geometry, 
must be universally valid. 

The main purpose of the book has very little to do with this Test, 
as the objections of the author to modern scientific conclusions are 
supported in the main by natural arguments. In criticising the 
theories of Evolution, natural selection, the antiquity of man, &c., 
his objections are those which obviously present themselves to any 
critic, who thinks it desirable to point out the weak places in the 
scientific theories ; the weak places which scientific men themselves 
are most conscious of and ready to admit. But because there are 
these weak points in these theories it does not follow that the 
theories are not correct ; nor is it philosophic to reject the conclusions 
of science entirely because there are some difficulties yet unexplained. 
The author accepts a limited theory of Evolution, though it is 
development rather than evolution that he seems to favour, as he 
appears to hold the belief in the immutability of species. Though 
man conforms generally to the type of Mammalia he contends that 
he is a distinct creation, that there is no sufficient evidence that he 
has been evolved from a lower order. In this argument he lays the 
greatest stress on Mind, which he thinks impossible to have been 
developed from animal instinct. Another argument he draws from 
the antiquity of civilisation which he believes to be as old as the 
human race; and savagery to be, not an original condition, but a 
deterioration. The origin of life and the origin of mind he refers to 
the direct act of a Creator ; life could not have been evolved from 
inorganic matter, nor mind from animal instinct. “Mind is a 
spiritual [7.e., UNIVERSAL] entity. Instinct is a NATURAL endow- 
ment; and consequently they are incommensurate, and cannot 
amalgamate, although their separate lines of action seem to become 
mutually intervolved.” Consequently T.E.S.T. is not at all con- 
vinced by Mr. Romanes’ theory of the mental evolution of man; as 
he holds that the difference between instinct and reason is not one of 
degree but of kind. 

‘‘ Here are the grand outstanding distinctions of man. He only 
is made to walk erect ; and he only can kindle a fire. Were man 
descended by evolution from the ape, would not some savage people 
be discovered, in process of development not yet complete, still 
walking on all fours, or devoid of language, or otherwise retaining 
some beastly physical disability ? Or, on the other hand, would not 
some advanced ape be found walking erect, and nursing its young in 
some way more like that of woman? We do not mean by imitation, 
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but naturally ; indeed imitation was impossible when evolution 
began, for then no man existed. Man can only use and make tools ; 
and he only can cook his food ; he only can improve himself and the 
world around him ; and all because he is possessed of reason, and 
further, because so possessed, he can speak.” 

This argument against evolution is not a very strong one, as the 
evolutionists do not assert that Man is descended from the Ape, and 
they teach also that the evolution both of the man and the ape was 
completed in prehistoric times. 

It is hardly a matter for surprise that our author falls back upon 
the first chapter of Genesis and assumes its authenticity, and applies 
his test thus—we find recorded first a primary Creation of Dust ; 
and next, various secondary [so-called | creations, or evolutions out of 
the same. These include Animal Life with its instincts ; but all of 
them belong to the Natural sphere only. He goes on to say that 
Man, though of the same “raw material,’ was not evolved as the 
animals, but formed directly by the Creator after the same type. As 
an animal he belongs to the Natural sphere, but the new entity 
created and introduced—-mind—spiritual life—belongs to the 
Universal sphere. Our author does not profess to offer any new 
theories but only to expose what he believes to be several popular 
fallacies, This he might have done more effectually from his own 
point of view if he had confined himself more exclusively to what he 
calls the natural sphere, for, after all, the theory of evolution, the 
antiquity of man, the original condition of man, can only be satisfac- 
torily settled by physical and historical evidence, and not by the 
& priori application of any universal test. The origin of life and 
the origin of mind are nevertheless amongst the unscived problems 
of existence, 

The Faith of a Realist! is a work of a higher class than the above, 
though less pretentious. It is an able defence of philosophic reli- 
gion, written in a clear style, and with a well sustained continuity of 
argument. As Mr. Copner announces himself a Realist, his philoso- 
phic position is at once determined, but the brief outline he gives cf 
his philosophic faith is valuable for the lucidity with which it is 
defined. As a rule philosophers write at such great length, and use 
so many words that their meaning is obscured, but Mr. Copner 
demonstrates, like Mr. Seth, that abstruse studies are not inconsis- 
tent with brevity. He discusses the question of reality as associated 
with phenomena, and admits that though the phenomenon is sub- 
jectively a reality, it may be very different from the reality of the 
noumenon which produces it. But his contention is that though 
the phenomenon may be different from the thing in itself, yet there 
must always be a reality to which the phenomenon corresponds. He 


1 The Faith of a Realist, By James Copner, M.A. London: William and Norgate. 
1890, 
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denies the doctrine of pure idealism, that we know nothing but 
phenomena, since phenomena makes us aware of the noumena which 
lie behind them. The world is phenomenal, but it is none the less true 
that the world as we know it is real, If asked how we can be sure 
that the knowledge we suppose ourselves to have of external realities 
is not delusive altogether—he answers that though our sensations are 
merely phenomenal, we ourselves who have them are not so: “ We 
are as confident of our own psycho-physical reality as we can be of 
anything, and cannot reasonably doubt that there is a world of reality 
behind us.” 

In the second chapter Mr. Copner defines the limits of science and 
philosophy, and protests very justly against the confusion which often 
arises from using the terms as synonymous. Philosophy is based on 
science ; science is the base and philosophy is the superstructure. 
Science deals with phenomena, and takes them to be just what they 
seem to be ; philosophy investigates the causes that are beyond them. 
The object of the book, however, is not to formulate a philosophy, 
but to apply the realistic philosophy to religion. The existence of 
God cannot be scientifically demonstrated, but is a just philosophical 
inference from the facts made known to us by science. Belief in 
God is not intuitive, not a self-evident truth, but the only rational 
explanation of things that can satisfy the intelligence of man. 
Further, from Nature as explained by science, he thinks we may 
justly infer the presence of mind and an overruling purpose in 
the world. Law is itself the evidence of intelligence, and it deter- 
mines that things should fill a purpose, which purpose is always 
attained. Evolution. which the author fully accepts as an expla- 
nation of creation, itself supposes a purpose which, from the beginning 
Nature—i.e., the power behind Nature—had in view ; he who believes 
this believes in Providence ; but he who does not believe it will have 
no small difficulty in telling us how it came to pass that Nature, 
which he regards as blind and mindless, should yet have been con- 
tinuously and uninterruptedly employed in working for apparently 
intelligent ends, perfecting ever more and more all plants and 
animals, and producing at length—so far at least as the little globe 
we are living on is concerned—Man as her final masterpiece. He 
regards, then, the evolution of man from an animal condition, by 
the,means of the struggle for existence, the development of lan- 
guage, reason, civilisation, and morality as evidence of an intelligent 
purpose in the world. He is essentially, as all theists must be, 
optimistic. Evil hardly appears to be a real thing, but only a 
transitory condition, and one of the chief occasions of good. There 
is a moral tendency in things which makes for righteousness. 
Though inanimate nature is indifferent to man’s conduct, yet the 
progress of things, and man’s relation to it, is affected by his con- 
duct. An immoral man does not so much resist Nature as Nature 
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resists him. In the long run, with individuals as with races, the 
intellectually and morally fittest survive, the less fit die out—there 
is no other explanation of the gradual improvement of the race. 
The reign of law does not preclude the freedom of men, though 
necessarily his freedom is limited. He may will to do, but he can- 
not do all he wills. Mr. Copner then discusses what attributes, 
functions, or perfections, may be predicated of God, and what may 
rationally be inferred as to the nature of the soul and its immor- 
tality. He believes in the immortality of the soul, but not in the 
immateriality of a future life. Man’s personality is maintained in 
this life by the soul appropriating matter to itself; why should it 
not, similarly, appropriate matter to itself—albeit matter impér- 
ceptible to our present senses—to maintain his personality in a future 
condition of life. This is the theory that was broached by the 
authors of the Unseen Universe, and is supposed to be the same as 
Paul was thinking of when he spoke of ‘ celestial bodies ””—that is, 
“ organisms of a more etheréal kind than those we are endowed 
with here.” 

The faith of a Realist appears to consist then principally in the 
belief in a real universe in God, in law, in the soul, in a future life, and 
philosophical religion consists in faith and duty ; such are not contra- 
dictory to anything that is really true in science and philosophy. 

But popular religion contains many things that are contradictory 
to ascertained truth, and it must therefore be reformed. Here we 
come to the least satisfactory part of this otherwise commendable 
work. Philosophical religion, we are told, is an ideal, which none 
of us are likely to live long enough to see realised. ‘The best 
religion for the community is not a religion adapted only to a set of 
sages or any particular class of men, but such a religion as is fittest 
at the time to propagate sound religious conceptions, and to 
excite wholesome religious emotions in the breasts of the greatest 
number.” Such a religion though suited to the many, will in many 
respects be out of harmony with the convictions of the few. This 
seems rather a low view to take of religion and is more utilitarian 
than ideal; and on this ground of expediency what superstition 
might not be justified! We then get an application of this prin- 
ciple to the teaching of the Church of England. Mr. Copner thinks 
that a clergyman, who had arrived at the faith of the Realist should 
still hold his office, and while using the language of the Prayer 
Book and Creeds would find in it an esoteric sense which would 
justify him doing so. When the Athanasian Creed says, “ They 
that have done good shall go into life everlasting, and they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire,” it is only an exaggerated and 
materialistic way of saying that a man’s state is permanently better 
or worse as the effect of his voluntary actions. “ Rightly and 
reasonably interpreted, it is worthy of belief, though the vulgar 
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view of it is shockingly false and superstitious.” The doctrine of 
original sin means nothing more than hereditary tendencies to evil. 
‘‘ Fallen man” only means a race of beings who, on all sorts of 
occasions fall into various vices, errors, and mistakes. That “ man 
is very far gone from original righteousness ” can only mean that he 
is still very far from perfection. The atonement means that God 
will forgive the repentant The worship of Christ is only the 
worship of God under that name. The resurrection of the body 
means a general belief in immortality. “Christ is risen” is only 
equivalent to ‘“‘Jesus lives” and sv on. This is a system of 
rationalising which can hardly be called honest. But then what are 
rationalistic clergymen to do? If they all leave the Church, it will 
never be reformed ; they must stay, and do the best they can until 
they can get the language of its formularies brought into harmony 
with modern knowledge. Though Mr. Copner does not advocate 
concealment of opinions, still the use of language which has one 
meaning to the people and another to the priest, is certainly not to 
be commended. He is not blind to the mischief that arises from 
the divorce between theology and science—while the clergy are 
“ vagged ” “ the world is saturated with hypocrisy.” 

The Elements of Logic,’ by Miss E. E. Constance Jones, does not 
profess to be intended for beginners in the study of science, if such 
it may be called, but only an indication of the outlines of logic as 
conceived by the author. As no two writers on logic ever seem to 
agree, there is nothing remarkable in the fact that Miss Jones 
differs in many particulars from other logicians. She has the 
merit, a growing one in philosophical writers, for we have to notice 
it twice already in this article, of clearness and brevity and a 
capacity for making herself understood. This is an outcome of a 
scientific way of thinking which is now demanded in all departments 
of knowledge, for no one has a chance of being listened to who does 
not attain to a clear conception of the limits of his subject and succeed 
in making his conclusions intelligible to the generality of readers. 
So Miss Jones has not without success attempted to rescue logic 
from some of the confusion in which it is involved, and this is done 
almost at a stroke by the clearly conceived limitations of the science. 
It is confined to its legitimate sphere by treating it as the Science of 
Propositions. This is a narrower definition even than Jevons’s Science 
of Reasoning or Science of Laws of Thought. For logic is, after all, 
not so much a science in itself as a method which must be applied 
to all sciences—psychological, metaphysical, or physical; “ our only 
method of arriving at truth or exhibiting inconsistency is by a con- 
sideration of propositions and their relations to one another.” The 


1 Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. Constance Jones, 
Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, Cambridge. Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark. 
1890. 
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scheme of the author is elucidated by upwards of forty comprehensive 
tables. 

Explorations et Missions dans 1 Afrique Equatoriale' is an interest- 
ing account of African missions from a Catholic point of view. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with an account of the life and 
work of Livingstone, to whom, as an explorer and a savan, full 
justice is done: though little importance is attached by the author 
to the results of his mission as an evangeliser of Africans. He pre- 
fers to think that Livingstone was only providentially sent to open the 
way for the entry of the true faith—7.c., Catholic Missions into Africa. 
Though much less of the book is taken up with the account of the 
French missions than with that of Livingstone, it is by far the most 
interesting portion and that with which English readers are pro- 
bably less familiar. The story of the missions to Lake Tanganika 
and Victoria is told in a style which invests the adventures of the 
Fathers and the sufferings of the converts with the interest of a 
romauce. An account of the Victoria mission has been given 
by Mr. Ashe in his 7wo Kings of Uganda, which ought to be read 
side by side with M. Loriot’s chapters. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir literary merit were always synonymous with literary reputation 
the work of the critic would be considerably simplified. His task 
would resemble that of the returning officer in elections. He would 
content himself with merely counting up the votes and declaring the 
state of the poll. This, however, is not the case, and, unfortunately 
for the person who wishes to enlighten himself as to the merits of 
the writer he is studying, whether he refer himself to the judgment 
of the reading public, or to that of the professional and accredited 
critic, he finds, at least if his author has been sufficiently long 
before the public, such revolutions of opinion, and such diametrically 
opposed estimations, that he sometimes despairs of reaching anything 
higher than his own preference and taste. These various and oppo- 
site opinions being recognised, the question even might be put: Is 
there such a thing as the absoiute merit of a writer apart from the 
reputation which he enjoys—in other words, apart from the needs and 
thoughts of the reading public? In one sense the question may 
seem puerile ; in another it poses a problem vital to the interests of 
art. Without venturing here to reply, we would simply remark that 
Shakespeare has been once neglected, may even be so again; and 


1 Explorations et Missions dans U Afrique Equatoriale. Par Florentin Loriot. Paris : 
Gaum et Cie. 1890. 
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that the Greek masterpieces, in spite of prophecy, do not seem des- 
tined to live for ever. The reputation of Jean-Jacques Rousseau is 
no exception to the rule which the history of change and revolution 
respecting the fame of his predecessors and contemporaries exem- 
plifies. After having rapidly become the rival of Voltaire in the 
favour of his own nation, carrying all hearts by storm in the 
Nouvelle Héloise and mile, and quickening all intellects in the 
Contrat Social, he reached the apotheosis of his fame when, in the 
month of October, 1794, his ashes were solemnly transferred from 
Ermenonville to the Pantheon. The early days of the Restoration 
saw, in the act of desecration which cast these ashes forth from their 
resting-place, the commencement of the long period in this century 
during which the fame of Jean-Jacques descended gradually into 
the abyss. The cause of this descent, outside the clerical hatred 
which has always sought to brand the free-thinker with the mark of 
Cain, was that which in reality formed one of his chief claims to 
immortality—to wit, the revelation of his whole life, inward and out- 
ward, in the Confessions. For humanity to see its own nakedness 
is for humanity in its self-consciousness to become ashamed ; and 
Rousseau has had to bear the brunt of scorn and reproach for his 
courage, sincerity and truth. ‘To-day his rehabilitation is almost an 
accomplished fact. He has passed through his age of purgatory ; 
and France and the world of knowledge alike acknowledge that 
genius had its home in the frame of the man who manifested at once 
some of the worst weaknesses and some of the finest virtues of 
human nature. In compiling the book which gives occasion to 
these remarks M. John Grand-Carteret, who takes as his title,’ J. J. 
Rousseau, jugé par les Francais d Aujourd’hui, has succeeded in 
assembling a series of studies on the life and works of the philosopher 
which, as they are written from many different standpoints, and 
consider their subject under various aspects, have an interest in their 
tout ensemble otherwise unattainable. M. Grand-Carteret has divided 
his book into six parts. The first consists of studies on the man, 
the second, on the work. The third gives certain impressions pro- 
duced on the minds of the writers by either the man or his works. 
The fourth is entitled Fantaisie et Recits, and consists chiefly of 
anecdotes and descriptions of places and persons having some con- 
nection with Rousseau. The fifth part, besides a section of biblio- 
graphy, is devoted to notes of certain matters treated of in the book ; 
and the sixth gives the account of the ceremony accompanying the 
inauguration of Rousseau'’s statue on the Place du Panthéon, the 
5rd of February, 1889. Several engravings of statues or projects of 
statues, some manuscript.pages of the philosopher’s writings, and of 
music also relating to his compositions, set off the whole; and an 
Introduction by the compiler, followed by some poems of praise, com- 


1 J. J. Rousseau, jugé par les Frangvis d' Aujour@hui. Perrin et Cie. 1890. 
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plete the work. Readers who wish for information on every point 
and detail of Roussean’s life, death, and writings will find here a 
mine of information. A doctor learnedly discourses as to whether 
Jean-Jacques committed suicide, and maintains, further, that he had 
no children of his own, and therefore abandoned none. Rousseau, as 
musician, will be somewhat new to those who have only considered 
him hitherto as a man of literature; and Jean-Jacques devant la 
Nature, by Jules de Glouvet, perhaps the best study of all, gives 
appreciations which are as happily rendered as they seem justly 
considered. A fault, almost inevitable in a book of this kind, is that 
some of the writers, even in taking up different grounds, repeat, in 
part, what others have said, and the continuous reader occasionally 
wearies. But for those who take the chapters, as they may very 
well be taken, at haphazard, such a fault will scarcely appear. The 
book contains several misprints, which a second edition will no doubt 
rectify. The type ofthe book is clear, and, altogether, the arrange- 
ment of its sections and indices contributes to make the student’s 
perusal of it a work of pleasure as well as of profit. 

We really are at a loss to understand what pretensions M. Leon 
Gautier has, albeit that he is a ‘‘ Membre de l'Institut,’ to sketch 
the portraits of men and women of literature in the seventeenth 
century. The only merit the book has is that of being well printed. 
The matter is not worth the iabour of setting it up in type. M. 
Gautier, who calls his book Portraits du 17e Sidcle,’ has thought fit 
to write on such subjects as Descartes, La Rochefoucauld, Mme. de 
Sévigné, La Fontaine and Voltaire, with the sole aim of showing 
that they had not the Christian spirit. What he means by his con- 
stant use and mystic flourishing of this term in literary criticism we 
are as puzzled to know as Pascal was by the pouvoir prochain, by 
means of which the wily Jesuits sought to condemn the Jansenists, 
without daring to define it. It is true that M. Gautier claims to 
speak of his characters outside their literary limits ; but all the same, 
we think that he might have spared the public the infliction of sec- 
tarian diatribes. If he recommends Fénélon, it is to the gratitude 
of a Christian posterity. If he blames Mme. de Sévigné’s affection 
for her daughter, it is because this affection is not sufficiently 
Christian. He is troubled that La Rochefoucauld should not have 
sung the praises of monks and nuns. Pascal astonishes him in 
speaking of the immortality of the soul rather than of the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh ; and, according to his vision, it is enough to con- 
demn Voltaire that he wrote against Christianity, Ifthe author had 
published his literary vagaries as pulpit utterances, we should have 
known and recognised them as the endeavour to judge certain writers 
from the theologic and exclusively Christian platform; but for a 


1 Portraits du 17e Siécle. Par Leon Gautier. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1890. 
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writer to launch such utterances unlabelled among unwary readers, 
is little short of literary fraud. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms, sometimes severe, sometimes good- 
humoured, which have been passed from time to time upon the 
French Academy,’ and which have become familiar to English readers 
in M. Alphonse Daudet’s Z’Jmmortel, translated under the title One 
of the Forty, there is little doubt but that it has done, upon the whole, 
good service to the cause of French letters. Perhaps the worst charge 
that can be truly urged against it is that it has not always recognised 
true merit; and that, from pressure of unworthy motives, it has 
sometimes neglected those whom it ought to have honoured. Among 
the noted men whose claims it has rejected are many whose fame is 
now of world-wide extent. Le Sage, Prévost, Diderot, Balzac, 
Lammenais, and Béranger, these names would surely have added 
lustre to the Academy ‘ Roll Call” in history. Perhaps the nature 
of Rousseau’s work and his peculiar position before the men of his 
time, may excuse his omission from the number. But the lack of 
his name is no less a loss which is felt. A work which gives an 
account of the French Academy from its foundation by Richelieu, 
and which even goes farther back and shows how, half a century 
earlier, such men as Baif and Ronsard contributed to its official 
recognition, by the attempt which produced, first, a small musical 
and poetical society, and which obtained, as early as 1570, letters 
patent from Charles X. for a French Academy of Poetry and 
Music—this work, undertaken by M. Eugene Asse, is calculated to 
interest and instruct all who undertake its perusal. Written in 
very simple language, printed in excellent type, and enriched with 
numerous engravings of the celebrities mentioned in its pages, which 
engravings are faithful reproductions of old masterpieces and portraits 
of the different times, the book which M. Asse has published will 
be invaluable to those who, in making a study of French literature, 
desire to give vividness to the impressions which they receive from 
each writer's works. The author has kept himself strictly to his 
task of historian ; and each of his pages is filled with valuable matter 
arranged in the best possible manner, and holding the reader's 
attention throughout. 

In spite of the change of front exhibited in recent years by critics 
in reference to foreign literature, it is always with some little sur- 
prise that we meet with instances in which a student has so mastered 
the modern literary productions of another country than his own as 
to be able to speak of them with generosity of spirit and justice of 
discernment. ‘That M. Edouard de Morsier should not only have 
succeeded in doing this, but should have done it in respect to the 
German novelists, is in itself a fact significant of the times. It is 
true that political hatreds are not all powerful in the sphere of 


1 L’Académie Frangaise. Par Eugéne Asse. Paris: Firmin, Didot et Cic. 1890. 
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science and art. It is also true that, despite their ancient rivalries, 
France and Germany have sometimes known how to appreciate each 
other in the past. But the deadly struggle twenty years ago swept 
away whatever elements of mutual understanding there might have 
been ; and it is a task of no small difficulty to lead the van in 
reviving it. The particular work which M. de Morsier has achieved 
under the title of Romanciers Allemands Contemporains,’ is much 
more than a mere criticism of the four novelists whom he takes as 
types. It is a study of German life, thought, feeling, and language, 
presented in contrast with those of his own nation, and placed in 
additional relief by some comparisons with English characteristics. 
It is written in language graphic and picturesque, and the style ‘is 
never involved. M. de Morsier has lived in Germany. He has fre- 
quented all the resorts where he might initiate himself into the habits 
of the people. He has sat amongst the assembled guests in the 
“‘kneipe,” where they drank their ‘‘ chope” of beer, and tell their 
stories or discreetly discuss politics. He is familiar not only with ~ 
the author’s books but with the authors themselves. He sketches 
with a few vigorous strokes the personality of the men, and Spiel- 
hagen, Heyse, Freitag, Raabe, Jenson, Dahn, Taylor, and Ebers, 
come before us as individuals distinct and living. 

The first four of these writers with whom M. de Morsier deals, as 
representative of the modern German novelists, are each treated of 
in turn: Spielhagen, the great idealist; Heyse, the artistic narrator 
of charming stories; Freitag, the interpreter of German middle- 
class life, with its burden of history, its thoughts and aspirations ; 
and Raabe, the genial humorist, whose simple idylls are instinct with 
rich feeling, and breathe a cheery optimism amidst the troubles of 
life. As a preface to these studies M. de Morsier gives a somewhat 
long Introduction upon the genius of each language, the French and 
the German. Here and there the author repeats himself, and has 
not quite the restraint which marks an older pen, but even in his 
repetition he varies his emphasis, and so saves his theme from 
monotony. On the whole the book is an honest attempt to make 
known the inner life of a great people to its neighbours and whilom 
rivals, and to bring about a feeling of respect and friendship which 
shall join the two nations in common brotherhood. 

In his Principes de ’89,? M. Abbé FI’. Brettes, Canon of Paris, has 
done no more and no less than set forth, from a Catholic point of 
view, the supremacy of the Church and the subordination of man to 
its claims. As conferences delivered by him in ecclesiastical garb, 
and under the colours of his profession, they deceive no one in their 
intent and purpose. Sovereignty, law, liberty, equality and brotherhood, 
these are principles of life interpreted by the worthy Abbé according 


' Romanciers Allemands Contemporains. Par Edouard de Morsier. Paris: Perrin 
et Cie. 1890. 
* Les Principes de’89. Par l’Abbé Brettes. Paris: Gaume et Cie. 1890. 
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to his own notion of them. There is no reason to emphasise his 
treatment. The fallacy of the priest’s syllogism is too well known. 
There is nothing original in his argument, no broad reasoning and 
powerful eloquence, such as characterised the conferences of Pére- 
Lacordaire on “Life.” Therefore it is probable that M. Brette’s 
book, if it has not fallen quite still-born, will soon pass quietly into 
the oblivion which, in these days, awaits productions of this kind. 

Mdlle. Marie Anne de Bovet has produced in her short account of 
General Gordon’s life,’ a book which we think will recommend itself 
to the French public ; and which, while dealing with a good deal of 
debatable matter, has kept on the whole clear of political animus. 
Of course, this is not a difficult thing for a foreigner todo. The 
distance of nationality confers somewhat the same impartiality as the 
distance of time ; and to read of one’s own country and countrymen 
in the language and thought of a foreigner, when the subject frees 
the writer from national amour propre, is oftentimes most profitable. 
Mdlle. Bovet has studied her authorities well; and all that she writes 
is of a reliable character. Her admiration of Gordon is equal to his 
merit ; and while the brevity of her narrative does not allow her to 
pause much upon detail, the conception of Gordon’s life and work is 
sufficiently worked out to place him in strong relief as one of the 
great men of his century. The book is well got up, and the portraits 
of Gordon, added to illustrations of the various scenes through which 

’ he passed, give an increased charm to the reading. 

In continuation of the series which has for some few years now been 
known to the public under the title of Philosophie Classics for English 
Readers, Dr. Fraser has just published a study on the Life and 
Works of John Locke.? We remember to have read Dr. Fraser’s 
previous study on Berkeley, and are pleased to find that in dealing with 
the writer of the famous Essay on the Human Understanding, there 
is no falling off from the excellence of his former production. After 
dealing with the early and middle life of Locke as a preparation for 
philosophical authorship (for Locke, though he wrote much in youth, 
did not publish till of mature age), the author presents a very lucid 
exposition and criticism of the matter of Locke’s Essays; and in the 
concluding and third part, gives us an insight into the home life, 
relations, and correspondence of the man. The Appendix, which 
places the philosopher's works in the chronological order of their 
publication, is not the least interesting and valuable feature of the 
book, Armed with Dr. Fraser’s preparation, the student’s reading is 
certainly brightened if not lightened. The portrait, from an old 
print which serves as frontispiece, well agrees with the character 
sketched by Dr. l'raser. ‘‘ Large, roundabout, even prudential and 
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1 Le General Gordon. Par Mdlle. Marie Anne de Bovet. Paris: Firmin, Didot et 
Cie. 1890. 

2 Locke. By Alexander Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1890 
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prosaic common sense, with occasional help of humour and refined 
sarcasm, strength of understanding sagaciously directed by a prudent 
purpose, much more than subtle, daring, comprehensive, and even 
coherent speculation, are conspicuous in his writing. His caution 
approached timidity, and sometimes made him irresolute.” The rest 
. of the description is equally happy. We congratulate the author on 
the thoroughness and fairness with which he has executed his task, 
and cordially recommend his Locke to English readers. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In Paul Nugent—Materialist,' the story is but a vehicle for doctrinai 
exposition and polemical divinity, The great purpose of the book 
seems to be to refute Robert Elsmere. For our own part, we have 
.a horror of controversial fiction. As argument it is valueless, for the 
author has it all his own way, and only allows his adversary to for- 
mulate such objections as canbe triumphantly disposed of. And in 
the meantime, amid the war of creeds, the novel is spoilt. Not that 
there is much to spoil in Paul Nugent, the controversial part—by no 
means bad of its kind—is certainly better reading than the twaddle 
about lawn tennis, the fascinating curates—alternately saints and 
«mondains—and the beautiful, saintly girls, whose “little hands” are 
«o constantly insisted on that one begins to think it must have been 
a malformation. Of course the “ materialist,” who, by the way, 
seems to have been even in his unconverted state an exceptionally 
high-minded, worthy man—is convinced of the error of his ways. 
‘This was a foregone conclusion ; he was only set up to be knocked 
‘down; and knocked down he is by the holy life and the convincing 
arguments of the all-accomplished “ Lovell,” senior curate of Elms- 
field, and quite as much of a “ phoenix” as the Lovell of The Anti- 
quary. But most men easily believe what they wish to believe, and 
the declaration by the beauteous saint with the “little hands” that 
she “ would rather die than marry a man who denied her God,” may 
—of course quite unconsciously—have facilitated the work of conver- 
sion. Henri Quatre said: “ Paris vaut bien une messe”; and, in 
like manner, such a solid reality as a happy marriage is well worth 
all the speculative opinions, heterodox or orthodox, that ever were 
formulated. 
The Long Exile,? the opening story which gives its name to the 
volume of gleanings from Count Tolstoi’s works, is not new to us; 
1 Paul Nugent—Materialist. By Helen F. Hetherington (Gullifer) and the Rev. H- 
‘Darwin Burton. In two volumes. London: Griffith & Co. 


* The Long Exile, and other Stories for Children. By Count Ly of N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
Hated from the Russian by Nathan Hasketh Dole. London: Walter Scott. 
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we remember reading it some years ago, in another translation. It is 
a touching, pathetic tale, evidently written to enforce the Christian 
precept of returning good for evil. The second story, What Men 
Live by, is also an old friend. It is a religious apologue—a sort of 
miracle story—and a very beautiful one. Many of the stories that 
follow are familiar to us, either from English or French translations 
—we cannot be sure which. But My Dogs is quite new, and has 
interested us greatly. Count Ly of N. Tolstoi as a hunter of big 
game and a dog-lover is a pleasant surprise ; we never contemplated 
him but as a humanitarian. It adds to our respect for him to find 
that he can spare some crumbs of affection for his poor four-footed 
friends. But the dog stories are greatly marred by Mr. Dole’s abso- 
lute ignorance of sporting terms. Indeed, the whole translation 
falls short of being entirely satisfactory. It may, for anything we 
know, be faultless in its fidelity to the Russian text, but its English 
is very faulty. Still Mr. Dole’s work is quite as good as that of the 
anonymous translator of the companion volume, and his choice of 
stories has produced a work possessing far more charm and variety 
than can be found in What todo?’ Count Ly of Tolstoi is, as all 
the world knows, an enthusiastic Christian Socialist, not the worst 
sort of Socialist, by any means. Still, a whole volume containing 
nothing but arguments and examples in favour of Christian Socialism 
—‘* Sell that thou hast and give to the poor,” intoned in every key, 
through 244 pages—cannot be called “ une lecture attachante.” 

The sketches published by Mr. George Frost, under the title of 
The Troubles of M. Bourgeois,’ might perhaps seem as ‘‘ humorous ” 
to the reader as they are assumed to be by the author—though the 
humour is of a somewhat trite and obvious kind—were it not for the 
foolish lingo in which they are couched. Broken English, such as is 
spoken by some of Thackeray’s characters—French in idiom far more 
than in pronunciation—is infinitely funny, especially when not merely 
the turn of phrase, but the thought itself, is French. And again, in 
Mr. Cable’s Old Creole Days, the Creole French-English is so evidently 
true to nature that it adds piquancy to whatever is expressed in it. 
But M. Bourgeois talks a jargon which is like nothing human ; itis 
not a reminiscence but an invention—and a very clumsy one. Both 
idiom and construction are thoroughly English, or rather American 
—hbut, by a purely mechanical process “ eesh” replaces “ish,” and z 
is substituted for ¢h, and even for sh, though that is a familiar sound 
in French. No, the “humour” is not good enough to render the 
medium in which it is conveyed palatable, or even supportable. 

In the prologue to La Femme Future, the narrator, an engineer 

1 What todo? By Count Ly of North Tolstoi. A new and authorised translation 
from the unabridged Russian manuscript. London: Walter Scott. 
2 The Troubles of Monsieur Bourgeois. By George Frost. London; Eden, Reming~- 


ton & Co. 1890. 
> La Femme Future. Par Henri Desmaret. Paris: Victor Havard. 18£0. 
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by profession, is seated in his study, meditating on a book he means 
to write, on The Various Relations between Modern Science and Ancient 
Magic, when he is joined by his friend Rodolphe—a man deeply versed 
in science, and a philosopher to boot. He has discovered a combination 
of anzsthetic substances which, suitably arranged in a special 
apparatus, are capable, he says, of throwing a man into a strange, 
awful sleep, in which he has a rapid but startling vision of the 
future. This apparatus he now proposes to try on his friend the 
engineer, with the understanding that he will find himself transported 
into the end of the next century, he himself remaining unchanged, 
with all his ideas and habits of thought just as they are. It must 
be premised that he is about to marry a charming jeune fille, Néolia 
Cortive by name. He consents to the experiment and is soon put 
to sleep, and then, without transition, he finds himself in a most 
comfortable but eccentrically furnished room. Knobs and handles 
abound, and scientific instruments with the uses of which he is 
unacquainted. As he is looking around with curiosity, Néolia’s 
father enters, followed by a very yonng man. His future father-in- 
law says to him: “‘ Here’s Néolia.—‘ Néolia!’ I exclaim— 
‘ Certainly. —‘ Néolia!’? I reiterate in astonishment.—‘ Can he be 
poorly ?’ says le petit jewne homme, considering me with curiosity.— 
‘Can I be dreaming?’ I think; but I pull myself together and 
say: ‘Pardon me, mademoiselle. I did not recognise you under 
your disguise. —‘ My disguise ?’ says the youth, whose voice betrays 
her sex ; ‘ but I’m wearing my ordinary dress. —‘ That your ordinary 
dress !’"—‘ That is to say, my office suit.’-—‘ Your office ?’-—‘ Yes; I 
have a position, not a very brilliant one, indeed, but passable for my 
age. Iam aclerk at the War Office and Chevaliére of the Legion 
of Honour.—I contented myself with smiling.—‘ Nothing can be 
more serious, monsieur,’ returned Néolia.—‘ Then,’ said I, ‘I must 
withdraw my demand, the hope that I had conceived being no longer 
realisable.’—‘ I understand your timidity,’ said Néolia, with astonish- 
ing aplomb, ‘ but I wish to marry you. —‘ Ah!’ I cried, stupefied.— 
‘ You seem intelligent, and in spite of your somewhat singular ideas, 
I hope to be able to mould you.’ What I was hearing was so 
strange, that I pinched myself hard to make sure of my presence in 
this topsy-turvy world. I pinched myself so hard that my eyes 
watered, seeing which, my amiable /utwre resumed: ‘ Don’t cry. 
I understand your happiness; but I hate sentimental scenes,—This 
time I was furious. That I should be happy to marry Néolia, well 
and good ; but that she should throw it in my teeth in this way was 
toomuch. Ireplied: ‘I donot desire to marry you, mademoiselle.’— 

have asked you in marriage; you cannot refuse me.—‘ Eh? ’— 
.No; according to Article 117 of the law of the 3rd of February, 
1999, any woman who asks a man in marriage can constrain him to 
marry her; and you will understand that a woman in my position 
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obeys the law.’ This time I was quite calm. I said to myself, 
‘They’re all mad; I mustn’t contradict them.’ I bowed and said, 
‘Be it as you will, mademoiselle.’—‘ That’s all right,’ said Neéolia, 
patting me familiarly on the shoulder ; ‘now, my dear, let me make 
a little remark.’—‘ I’m all attention.’—<‘ Well, then, don’t keep saying 
mademoiselle that way ; the word is as old as Methusalem.’—‘ Ah, 
bah ! ’—‘It was suppressed by Article 709 of the law of the 15th 
December, 1999, and approved by Her Excellence the President 
Barting.’”—She goes on to explain that now, when women may 
change their name ten, twenty, or thirty times, if they please, it 
has been found best for them to retain their maiden name, and be 
addressed indiscriminately as “‘ Madame.” We have translated the 
opening scene because it seemed to us that we thus give a better 
idea of the book than by anything we could say. The hapless victim of 
the manners of the coming age is duly married to the fair Chevaliére, 
the ceremony consisting in Néolia’s distinctly stating that she takes 
him for her husband. She makes her declaration in proximity to a 
phonograph presided over by an old woman in spectacles—and, of 
course, in male attire. The poor bridegroom leads the life of a dog— 
far worse, such a lifeas the “‘ Yahoos” led among the ‘“‘ Houynyms.” 
He tries to get a divorce—in vain. Husbands can in no case 
divorce their wives without their leave; unless, indeed, they chance 
to be députés. He tries to get elected, Néolia opposes his candida- 
ture, intrigues against him, harangues at mob meetings, and persecutes 
him without merey, and with the full sanction of the law, which is 
now made and administered by women. Finally, just as he dreams 
that Néolia has run him through the body for refusing to fight a 
duel with her, he wakes. It is a clever skit, abounding in keen 
strokes of satire shrewdly aimed, under cover of humorously extra- 
vagant exaggeration. 

In a far different vein is M. Ernest Daudet’s Fils 7 Emigré.' 
Instead of forecasting the state of things at the end of the coming 
century, it treats of the appalling cataclysm that marked the close 
of the last. The dedication; A ma (fille, sufficiently indicates the 
tone of the work. Certainly, when French authors set themselves 
to be edifying and proper, ils n’y vont pas & main morte, or, as we 
should say, they don’t do it by halves. Still there is nothing fade 
or mawkish about M. E. Daudet’s romance of the Days of Terror, 
on the contrary, it is spirited and full of interest. It is a pity 
that more French novels are not written on the same lines. The 
view taken of the sanguinary reign of the Jacobins is substantially 
the same as M. Taine’s in his Conguéte Jacobine, though M. Daudet 
has, it seems to us, somewhat more sympathy with the Revolution 
than has M. Taine. Still patriotism, rather than the war of classes, 
is the key-note of the book. The Republican armies, bravely 

1 Fils d’Emigré. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris : Marpon et Flammarion. 
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defending their native soil at the frontiers, or triumphantly carrying 
retaliatory war into the country of their assailants, are the only 
revolutionists held up to admiration. The one crime of the emigrés, 
in M. Daudet’s eyes, is that they bore arms against their native 
land. And the youthful hero—the Fils demigré—though he saw 
his father and his mother unjustly and cruelly butchered in front of 
the Hotel de Ville, is left, at the close of the story, fighting as a 
volunteer in the Armée des Alpes under the command of Bonaparte. 

Fanny Bora’ is a romance which it is difficult to criticise in detail, 
at any rate, in a book-review intended for English readers. M. 
Bonnamour does not indeed indulge in such crudities of language as 
does M. Zola; but his thought is, to our mind, far more corrupt. 
Fanny Bora herself—it would be a bitter mockery to write of her as 
*‘ the heroine ”—is an abject being, with nothing to recommend her 
but animal beauty of a pronounced Jewish type—a mere instrument 
of pleasure of tke basest kind. Her lovers, number one and number 
two—the first an author, the second a painter—are little, if at all, 
better than herself. The two men are bosom friends; yet one of 
them steals the too seductive Fanny from the other, who, in full 
confidence both in his friend. and in his mistress, sends her to him 
to sit for her portrait. The deserted swain is in despair—not from 
the betrayal of his trust, nor from wounded affection, still less from the 
loss of his constant companion. Fanny is not half so companionable 
as a dog. No, his torture is that he is cut off from the gratification 
of that physical passion which seems to be the highest ideal of love 
between man and woman, among French novelists of a certain 
school, After a time he can bear it no longer, and writes an abject 
letter, imploring her to return to him. And she does return, only 
stipulating, like Antony, “for one more gaudy night.” But why 
pursue the unsavoury story ? The book may be a faithful representa- 
tion of “ Moeurs Parisiennes ”—among Parisians of a certain world, 
bien entendu. But no decent man could take pleasure in the com- 
‘pany of such people as are here depicted, so why should we be made 
the unwilling confidants of all their feverish, unwholesome thoughts 
and sensations so minutely, and, we must add, so unctuously, analysed 
by M. George Bonnamonr. 

We have received two volumes from Messrs. Mame’s “ 3™° Série ” 
especially devoted to works adapted to youthful readers. Cassilda’” 
is a tale of the twelfth century, taken from an ancient Spanish legend. 
M. rAbbé G. A. L. has worked it up into a romantic story, full of 
life, movement, and couleur locale. The whole-hearted, undoubted 
Catholicism which is the animating spirit of the work, and, of course, 
its raison d’étre, accords well with the time and country in which the 

1 Fanny Bora; Meurs Parisiennes. Par George Bonnamour. Paris: Albert 
Savine, 1890. 


2 Cassilda: ou la Princesse Maure de Toléde. Par. M. VAbbé G. A. L, Tours: 
Alfred Mame et Fils. 1890. 
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action is laid; for, until the downfall of the kingdom of Grenada 
and the final expulsion of the Moors, every Spanish Christian was 
a Crusader, and Za Fe Catolica was a passion rather than a mere 
creed. 

Les Aventures de Mademoiselle Aida’ is neither more nor less than 
the autobiography of a doll. It purports to be addressed to little 
girls, but Mlle. L’Echassier possesses in no stinted measure l'art de 
bien dire, and we have found Mlle. Aida’s little story so human, and 
her reflections and comments so spirituels, that we have read every 
page of her Aventures with pleasure. 

We cannot give such unqualified praise to M. Marcel Luguet’s 
En Guise d Amant.2 The author seems to be always trying to 
express the inexpressible—to get more out of language than it is 
capable of yielding. Now it is with language as with all other 
things in Nature—one can only obtain a mastery over it by obeying 
its laws. The result of attempting to do it violence is visible in 
the book before us in a jerky style, full of unfamiliar and even 
uncouth turns of phrase, a crop of coined words, objects of vision 
described in terms that relate to sound, and vice versd. It is a case 
of “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself and falls on t’other side ” ; 
for in striving to express too much M. Luguet often falls into obscu- 
rity—a fault that used to be all but unknown among French writers. 
Yet, very probably, the passages which we regard as faulty are those 
by which the author himself sets most store; he is, we fancy, an 
‘“‘ Impressioniste,” and as such would consider a smooth, even style 
vieux jeu, and the imputation of limpid clearness as a reproach. He 
aspires, if we mistake not, to dazzle his readers with swift lightning 
flashes of intense meaning, heightened by a background of studied 
blackness. Only, unluckily, these very flashes are the obscure parts. 
However, we may be doing M. Luguet injustice ; it may be that he 
has written as he has, and not otherwise, because, as an American 
critic said of Shakespeare, ‘‘he could not help it.” But it would 
clearly be waste of time to criticise at such length the style of a 
work which was not in other respects worthy of commendation. It 
cannot be denied that Hn Guise d’_ Amant evinces considerable ability 
and artistic power. There is much delicate work in the way of 
delineation of character; the three principal personages en scéne are 
something altogether different from the ordinary comparses, who 
under various names play their parts again and again in most works 
of fiction. The title itself, as the development of the story reveals 
its meaning, is seen to be original. The heroine, in recalling and 
analysing the incidents of her past life (which she does ad nauseam), 
discovers that in everything, it is not the thing itself which she has 
possessed sud enjoyed, but some shadowy simulavrum—something 


1 Les Aventures de Mademoiselle Aida. Par Mlle. L’Echassier. ‘Tours: Alfred 
Mame et Fils. 1890. ‘ 
2 En Guise d’Amant. Par Marcel Luguet. Paris: Albert Savine, 1890, 
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en guise de, whatever it was. And now it is not really wa amant 
that fills her heart and gives meaning to her life, but merely a man 
who is to her en guise d’ Amant. She might at any moment con- 
vert him into an amant; but she is honnéte after her fashion, though 
she is far from loving her husband, or from appreciating his sterling 
affection, or doing justice to the high qualities he hides under an 
unromantic exterior. The would-be amant, too, halts between two 
opinions, or rather he is torn both ways. He loves the wife, and 
shrinks from dragging her in the dirt; he is sincerely attached to 
the husband, and cannot bear to injure him. He is a lieutenant de 
linfanterie de Marine; the struggle ends in his resuming foreign 
service, and the book closes with the news that he has been killed 
in Tonquin. The worst that can be said of M. Luguet’s romance is 
that, though undoubtedly clever, it wants brightness. It has an 
atmosphere of discouragement and ennui which makes it heavy 
reading. But there is one page near the end which, for us at least, 
more than redeems even this fault. It is, as it were, the confession 
of faith of an old soldier—a lieutenant, blanchi sous les armes, who 
for five-and-twenty years has served his country in all climates. In 
a noble burst of true patriotism he proclaims that the great idea— 
with him, a religion—of serving one’s country ennobles life, and 
makes up for all the hardships, dangers, privations, and meagre 
rewards of a soldier’s career. The passage ends: “ La plus belle 
femme du monde ne vaut pas ¢a; et ce serait mal 4 nous, qui 
souffrons, de faire souffrir notre prochain. Il faut qu’on nous 
regrette, et non qu’on se réjouisse d’apprendre qu’a notre tour nous 
ayons succombé la-bas. La-bas, c’est ot on meurt; ici, ot on tache 
d’en étre digne.” 


Mr. William Morris’s last contribution to his list of poetical works 
is one which will probably be very differently judged by different 
critics. He has elected to go outside the ordinary limits of poetic 
diction, and to vary his verse with prose. His House of the Wolfings,' 
which deals with the epoch of the Roman struggle with the wild 
tribes of the West, has for hero Thiodolf the War-Duke, whose 
exploits, on a par with those of Launcelot of the Round Table, form 
an epic which leads the reader to a final victory of the tribes, gained 
at the expense of the hero’s life. In our perusal, we frankly confess 
to have somewhat changed the opinion which a cursory glance at 
first gave us of the poem. We had looked for the renewal of 
the charm found in Mr. Morris’s Earthly Paradise, which we con- 
sider to be the author’s masterpiece, and we had looked, at any rate 
in the first instance, in vain. Indeed, we cannot say that our 
present estimate brings the work anywhere near our opinion of the 
previous production. But certainly the subject grows upon one, ard 


1 The House of the Wolfings. By William Morris. London: Reeves & Turner. 1889. 
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in the interview where Thiodolf takes leave of his spouse, Wood-Sun, 
after having stripped off the Hauberk of evil repute, the music is as 
of old, and we have once more “the idle singer of an empty day ”; 
the magician conjuring up scenes in which for a time the reader 
imagines himself to live and move and have his being. We have 
asked ourselves more than once what is Mr. Morris’s reason for 
attempting this combination of prose and poetry. An attempt at 
realising the ancient poetic utterances of the chiefs, this gives us 
the poetry. An attempt at detailed description, does it necessitate 
the lapse into prose ? 

However, if his House of the Wolfings does no more than enlarge 
our vocabulary, and revive for us some of our lost Saxon tongue, it 
will perhaps have served its purpose before disappearing into the 
chaos of literature. In any case, we feel that Mr. Morris has done 
much, in common with Keats and Chatterton, to realise for his 
contemporaries the life of an ancient world, and even where he does 
not carry us entirely with him, he has a right to our respect. 

The translations into Greek and Latin verse,’ which Mr. Cecil H. 
St. L. Russell, M.A., has made from the writings of several of our 
poets—Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, and Arnold among the 
number—are very elegantly done; but, except as a purely academic 
conceit, we fail to see the use of them. Indeed, we see no good 
reason for publishing them. To obtain a reading public Mr. Russell 
is at least a century too late, and, while many of us still remember 
with pleasure our bygone study of Plato, Virgil and Horace, there 
are few who do not regret the time wasted in the useless making of 
Latin and Greek verses. 

We do not think it needful to say much upon The Religion of 
Humanity, and other Poems, by Annie Matheson. It is not that the 
author has no claim to be considered a poet. There is much in her 
pages that reveals the poetic faculty. But, as is generally the case 
when there is a combination of theologian and poet, the former 
spoils the latter. We have poetry of the head, not of the heart. 
The emotion is in strict subordination to a line of thought; which 
binds it and restrains it so as to let no free abandonment of 
utterance find its way through the melody of expression into the 
senses and life of the recipient. Some of the love songs and some 
of the translations, from Heine and Goethe especially, are worthy of 
note, and a few of the minor poems show that if the cramping 
influence were removed, we might number another woman among 
those who have given us during the nineteenth century in fitting 
language the music of our thought and feeling. 

1 Translations into Greek and Latin verse, by Cecil H. St. L. Russell, M.A. 

London: Percival & Co. 1890. 


2 The Religion of Humanity, and other Poems. By Annie Matheson. London: 
Percival & Co. 1890. 
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SepreMseER is invariably a dull month in domestic politics. Members 
of the House of Commons, fagged by the close attendance and late 
vigils which are a necessity of Sessions in which the most important 
business is improvidently postponed till the closing month, are too much 
unstrung to dream of meeting their constituents ; and even if they were 
so adventurous as to hazard a political review, the chances are greatly 
against the possibility of gathering together an audience respectable 
as to numbers to listen to them. Circumstances conspired to render 
the first weeks of September of the present year duller than usual. 
The harvest, following on a late season, is late, and farmers, rejoicing 
in the golden days which have arrived at last to relieve their anxieties 
for the season’s crop, have been busy in the fields. Members of Par- 
liament, oppressed by the near prospect of an Autumn Session, have 
been disposed to make the most of the short holiday assigned them, 
and do not trouble themselves to make long speeches at the market 
ordinary, or the dinner after the cattle-show. But, above all, there 
is a real lull in politics, which has an only too obvious explanation 
in the situation of parties, and the character of party programmes. 
It is now generally recognised that no great work will be attempted 
or can be accomplished by the present Parliament. The measures 
which the Government must of necessity bring forward in its closing 
Session must necessarily be the same measures, or must practically 
cover the same ground as the measures which have been before the 
pubiic, and have partly occupied the attention of the House of Commons 
during the past Session and the Session before that. The Queen’s 
Speech in November must be, with slight variations, the same Queen’s 
Speech which was read in February last. Nearly all that can be 
said, from the Government point of view, about the necessity of 
settling the Tithes question, or Land and Law Reform in Ireland, or 
the necessity of coupling a Land Purchase Bill for Ireland with a 
Local Government Bill has been said already. The same thing is 
true of the main points of the Liberal programme. What can be 
said in way of argument against Coercion and in favour of Home Rule 
has been said so often that repetition would but vex the dulled ear. 
Both sides in politics are now waiting to join issue at the general 
election, and till then nothing seems likely to arise to give freshness 
or novelty to the aspect of political questions, unless it be some 
personal incident, like the arrest and trial of Mr. Dillon and Mr, 
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O’Brien, some startling conversion on one side or the other, or 
it may be some advantage, more or less accidental, obtained in the 
way of changing ground on one side or the other. 

Some speeches have indeed been made. Lord Derby, speaking 
early in the month, revived the old question, on which Stanley Jevons 
and John Stuart Mill succeeded to a partial extent, and with some 
temporary good results, in arousing public attention twenty years 
ago, in respect to the relation between the steady and rapidly grow- 
ing exhaustion of our coal-fields, and the necessity of reducing the 
National Debt so that it may not fall as an intolerable burden on 
our impoverished successors of the next century. The speech, which 
was unprovoked by anything occupying the attention of the public at 
the time, was perhaps an indication of uneasiness excited in the mind 
of the calmest, shrewdest, and perhaps most far-seeing of the Liberal- 
Unionists, by the opportunist finance of his colleague, Mr. Goschen, 
in diverting the provision made by Mr. Gladstone, and continued by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, for the reduction of the debt to the purposes 
of easy catch-popularity tax-remissions. Mr. Gladstone also made a 
speech about the same time, in which he recommended farmers, who 
have been wise enough to improve his counsels in the matter of fruit- 
culture, to give some attention to the propagation and feeding of the 
domestic rabbit as a profitable article of food. Lord Hartington 
has once more dabbled a little in Church questions, and made one 
or two speeches, which contain little that is memorable beyond the 
ominous announcement that the venerable Duke of Devonshire is so 
enfeebled in health that no further public service can be expected 
from him. The intimation carries with it suggestions which must 
occasionally excite apprehensions in the small Parliamentary party 
which calls itself Liberal-Unionist, It is difficult to conceive what 
that party might become in the House of Commons without the 
Marquis of Hartington at its head, or whither Lord Hartington himself 
might drift as a political factor without the stimulus of House of 
Commons life, and the calls of a constituency to keep him awake and 
in touch with the people. It is possible that Mr. Caine, though a 
man of exceptionally sanguine temperament, is not far wrong in a 
prediction he has made at Bradford, that most of the Liberal- 
Unionists affected by the projected shadows of coming events, would 
seize the opportunity of Lord Hartington’s transference to the House 
of Peers to return to their old allegiance. Mr. Caine’s own effer- 
vescing and exuberant happiness in finding himself among old friends 
and allies ought to encourage the others. Bradford is an exigeant 
constituency, and it is not remarkable that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who 
as a very advanced Radical has found a congenial refuge there, 
should have felt himself called upon to deliver to his friends an address 
before the recess was a month old ; but we do not find that he did 
anything towards ripening the public mind on public questions 
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beyond reopening the question with Lord Clanricarde as to his abuse 
of his tenantry, and the dismissal of his too compunctious agent, Mr. 
Joyce. Sir Charles Russell also broke silence about the middle of the 
month, but hardly did more than occupy an hour in complaining that 
the Government had wasted public time and public money this year 
and last by the Parnell Commission, and extended Parliamentary 
debate on its results. In several speeches since delivered in 
Scotland and the north of England, the great eloquent counsellor 
has devoted himself to stow that the secession of the Liberal 
Unionists was no great loss to the Liberal party. 

Perhaps the most pregnant and suggestive speeches of the 
Parliamentary recess so far have been the series addressed 
by Mr. Hunter to the electors of Aberdeen, whose appetite for 
politics must be more than ordinarily keen since they took in 
with acceptance four addresses of more than the normal length 
on fresh topics on as many consecutive evenings. Mr. Hunter 
advocated Disesigblishment in Scotland, with a tender regard to 
the vested interests of the Erastian Church, and the possibilities 
of reconstruction in the sadly divided Presbyterian communion. 
He justified the demand for a Home Rule Parliament in Scotland 
by charges of neglect and malversation in Scotch matters by the 
Imperial Parliament, particularly when the majority of English 
Conservatives is strong enough to outvote the permanent Liberal 
majority from the north side of Berwick. He advised the tem- 
perance party to make some accommodation with the publicans for 
the reduction or extinction of licences, not as conceding a right, but 
out of compassion, and with a view to an easy and gradual settle- 
ment of a thorny and yet exigent question. He also discussed 
with a surprising amount of favour the Socialistic proposal. of 
national insurance as a substitute for poor relief, and laid before his 
constituents a scheme which he believes to be justified by actuarial 
calculations, whereby £700,000 a year of national funds should be 
added to a similar sum annually contributed in weekly sixpenny 
payments through the Post Office from all members of the wage- 
earning community, with the result of providing a ten-shilling a week 
pension for all aged and infirm persons, and for widows and orphans 
left unprovided for. Dr. Hunter was careful not to urge this pro- 
posal as a compulsory measure. He seems to believe that prudent 
working men, and even imprudent ones urged by prudent and 
provident wives, would accept the proposal gladly. But he goes no 
further at present than to recommend the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Commission to test the proposals by inquiry and 
elaborate a scheme. 

Owing in. part perhaps to the absence of political excitement, the 
public attention has been occupied chiefly by these and such-like 
developments of the ever present and ever more pressing social pro- 
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blem. The event of September has undoubtedly been the meeting 
of the Trades Union Congress, and the judgment, rash and ill-con- 
sidered we believe, which it has pronounced upon the subject of 
Parliamentary restriction of the hours of adult labour. At the 
Congress last year a resolution was adopted in favour of an eight 
hours’ day for miners, and the Parliamentary Committee was 
instructed to take the proper measures to press this proposal on the 
consideration of Parliament. This instruction was not fulfilled. 
The Congress opened ominously with a debate upon the failure of 
the Parliamentary Committee to give effect to the resolution raised 
by what was virtually a vote of censure on the Committee on account 
of neglect. Several speakers complained incidentally of the com- 
position of the Parliamentary Committee, whose members it was 
pointed out were not in sympathy with the miners’ demand for 
Parliamentary action. Mr. Broadhurst was able, however, to offer a 
special defence, which for the time being was found effective. The 
Parliamentary Committee had not neglected its instructions. On 
the contrary, it had acted in accordance with the business rule 
governing its legislative endeavours, by referring the matter to the 
late Mr. Crawford, who was the miners’ particular delegate in its 
deliberations, Owing to ill-luck in the House of Commons’ ballot, 
followed by ill health, Mr. Crawford was unable to introduce a Bill. 
After his untimely death, the Parliamentary Committee again took 
the matter in hand, and called in the assistance of other representa- 
tives of the miners in the House of Commons. With a single 
exception, however, these gentlemen did not respond to the invita- 
tion, and the pressure of business in the advancing Session made it 
impossible to recover lost ground. By an adequate majority the 
Parliamentary Committee was absolved from the censure Mr. 
Pickard, strongly supported by Mr. Burns and other champions of 
the ‘“‘new Unionism,” had endeavoured to fasten upon it. The 
result was hailed in the public mind, and still more perhaps in the 
well-informed circles of Trades Unionism, with a certain measure of 
relief. It was perfectly well understood that the new Unionism 
advocates had put forth all their strength to obtain, if possible, a 
majority at the Congress and the direction.of its Parliamentary 
policy in the development of semi-Socialistic ideas. There was a 
confident belief in the minds of the representatives of the older and 
stronger Trades Unions, that the strength of the new party, whipped 
up by special effort for the meeting at Liverpool, was accidental and 
temporary, and could not permanently rule the policy of Congress, 
even if a momentary advantage had been gained. 

The event showed that Mr. Burns, Mr. Tillett, and the London 
Socialists were stronger than the first division indicated. The attack 
on the Parliamentary Committee, conducted chiefly by Mr. Burns, was 
bitter and incessant. It was met with no lack of vigour or force in 
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recrimination, and the result was a series of scenes which contributed 
little to the dignity or influence of the deliberations, though 
doubtless explaining to some extent the interest and even fascination 
of the proceedings to the public mind. Some of the debates were 
brought to a close by a very summary and effective exercise of the 
cléture—the assembly voting forthwith on the question of taking the 
division being put, and deciding by the simple process of accepting 
the decision of an absolute majority. The crucial struggle arose 
towards the end of the week, on a resolution which definitely declared 
the duty of Parliament to limit the hours of work in all employ- 
ments to eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours per week of six 
working days. The debate revealed the interesting fact that among 
the representative Trades Unionists there are as many minds as there 
are elsewhere on this crucial question affecting the future of labour. 
Considered as an abstract question, there prevailed a general dispo- 
sition to concede that eight hours in the twenty-four may be an ideal 
working day, and if it were adopted all the world over the general 
happiness and comfort of mankind might be greater, and the legiti- 
mate profits of capital not less. This opinion was confirfhed by 
some observations made by Dr. Richardson at the Health Congress, 
held the week before, in support of a limitation of the hours of 
labour on sanitary grounds. The Trades Congress, however, embraced a 
number of hard-headed practical men, representing interests like the 
great cotton industry, in which the pinch of foreign competition with 
practically unrestricted hours of labour is already severely felt. 
Again, as respects mining and other unhealthy, and to some extent 
dangerous, employments like railway service, the opponents of 
legislative restriction of the working day were disposed at least to 
be passive. But even as regards these exceptional trades, and 
particularly among the miners, the sound old-fashioned Trades Union 
view that Unionists are better able to regulate the conditions of 
labour in conjunction with their employers than any outside 
authority can possibly be, was strongly maintained. Representatives 
of the Northumberland and Durham miners, who have obtained the 
eight hours’ day by their own combinations, lent the weight of their 
authority to the advantages of voluntary and independent action. 
One of the best speeches on the subject was made by the represen- 
tative of the London female bookbinders, who in manly fashion, and 
yet with something of a woman’s impassioned earnestness, besought 
her fellow-delegates not to sacrifice their independence for any 
apparent immediate good. But while such ideas were well defended, 
it became apparent as the debate proceeded, that the prevailing 
tendency of opinion as represented at the Congress was in the 
direction of reliance on State aid. A remarkable feature in the 
debate was the distrust manifested by so-called Trades Unionists in 
the power of Unionism to effect its objects without the sanction of 
VoL. 134.—No. 4. 24H 
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State compulsion. A duel of a keen personal kind between Mr. 
Austin and Mr. John Burns, as representing different sections 
of feeling among the engineers, lent zest to the debate. When 
at last the discussion was taken, a majority of 193 to 155 voted in 
favour of the legislative week of forty-eight hours amid mani- 
festations of strong and almost painful excitement. 

The keen spirit of personal antagonism which had been exhibited 
during the debate was not allowed to mar the harmony of the proceed- 
ings next day, when Mr. Henry Broadhurst, voluntarily yielding the 
post of Parliamentary secretary, which he has held with a single break 
during the greater part of his twenty years’ championship of Trades 
Unionism, took his farewell of the Congress. The testimonies 
offered to his devotion, his disinterestedness, tact and statesmanship, 
from all sections and parties represented, were generous and 
unrestrained. Mr. Broadhurst’s reply, while it was not free from 
some hard hits at his revilers in the Tory press, was at once 
manly and pathetic. It was well said, in a local journal next 
morning, that at this meeting the Congress showed itself at its 
best. But on the following day the gravity of the decision arrived 
at on the eight hours’ resolution began to be felt, and the personal 
controversies which had embittered the debates again broke out. The 
election of Mr. Fenwick as Parliamentary secretary had the effect 
of placing two representatives of the miners on the Parliamentary 
Committee, contrary to the spirit in which the constitution of the 
Congress had been drawn up. By a suspension of Standing Orders 
this irregularity was condoned, but a strong minority of the old 
Unionists remained dissatisfied. Mr. Birtwistle, representative of 
the cotton weavers, having had an opportunity of consulting his 
leading colleagues, resigned his post on the Parliamentary Committee, 
as a final protest against the eight hours’ resolution, which he argues 
would be ruinous to the interests of the vast population of 800,000 
men, women, and children engaged in the Lancashire cotton trade. 
Mr. Slatter, as the representative of the Typographical Printers’ 
Union, at once followed suit. It was made known that Mr. 
Mawdesley, the delegate of the Cotton Spinners’ Association, only 
awaited the formal sanction of his executive to withdraw his name. 
Thus the end of the week which had begun so auspiciously in the 
assemblage of the largest representation of Trades Unionists ever 
gathered together, saw a split in the ranks which, if not healed, may 
prove fatal alike to the influence and the finanzial position of what 
has been called the Labour Parliament. Discussions in the’Manchester 
press, whose representatives promptly interviewed the leading repre- 
sentatives of trades in various Lancashire centres, speedily showed 
that the grave step taken by Mr. Birtwistle was entirely approved 
by his constituents. That gentleman, in a circular letter since 
issued to the district committees of the Weavers’ Union, fully 
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explains and justifies his conduct. After casting some doubt on the 
authority of the Congress, suggesting that many of the delegates who 
overthrew the settled voluntary policy of the Trades Unionists, 
attended or were appointed “for other than a truly legitimate 
Trade Union purpose”; he sets forth the reasons for his resignation 
and the possible action of his society in withdrawing from the 
Congress (which he personally deprecates) in a paragraph, which for 
clearness and succinctness cannot be improved upon. “The man- 
date of the Congress made it imperative that every person who. 
accepted a seat on the Parliamentary Committee should support an 
Eight Hours’ Bill for every branch of industry, irrespective of the 
desire of the persons employed therein. This, in our opinion, was a 
step too far. We had no objection to support an Hight Hours’ Bill 
for miners and some other special industries, but we do object to 
do this at the dictation of persons who, after working a full day of 
ten hours or more, work overtime. Nor do we object to the 
shortening of the hours of labour of textile factory workers. On 
the contrary, we are in favour of such a step when a fair oppor- 
tunity presents itself; but the present heavy import duties levied 
upon English manufactured goods on their arrival in foreign 
countries, the long hours and low wages of our Continental rivals, 
make it necessary that we should carefully move in this matter.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Pickard, M.P., president of the Miners’ 
Federation, since the issue of this circular has taken an opportunity 
at a meeting of the Yorkshire Miners’ Union, at Barnsley, to attack 
with great acrimony the delegates, and particularly the members of 
the Parliamentary Committee who have expressed disapproval of 
Parliamentary interference. The action of the Yorkshire miners: 
with regard to the political issues raised by the question is probably 
significant. All members of the Miners’ Federation, embracing: 
about 150,000 paying members, mostly electors, are therein recom-. 
mended to vote for Liberal candidates, ‘‘if they will do miners’ work, 
but if they refuse [it is declared] they ought not to be supported.” 
Whether the resolution of the Liverpool Trades Congress will find 
any place on the agenda paper of the approaching autumn Confer- 
ence of the Liberal Federation, appears to be a moot point, but it 
can hardly fail to demand some notice in the debates. 

Another subject of still more painful, and it may prove more 
immediate interest, has begun to attract the attention of politicians, 
and there is reason to fear it may compel before long a more 
general interest. Towards the close of August ominous reports began 
to arrive from Ireland that the potato crop, which is the mainstay 
of the peasantry in the western and southern counties, was likely to 
prove a failure more complete than has been known in Ireland since 
the too memorable famine years. It is illustrative of the length to 
which political partisanship will lead zealots, that for a week or two 
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these reports were discussed in the correspondence columns of the 
Times, not only in a spirit of stolid incredulity, but with the broad 
suggestion that the impending distress was an invented device of 
the Irish Nationalist leaders to keep alive public sympathy with 
their cause. Unhappily the facts of the case have proved too patent 
to admit of the continuance of controversy in this unseemly and 
unfeeling vein. Boards of guardians and such local authorities as 
exist in Ireland, have sent up unanimous and overwhelming testimony 
to the fact that over great tracts of country, where the population is 
poorest and densest, the food of the. people will not this year be 
forthcoming from the probably over-worked, ill-manured, and ill- 
wrought ground, and the indifferent seed to the use of which unin- 
structed, and it may be prejudiced, cottiers are unhappily addicted. 
The testimony of the Catholic priesthood in Donegal, in Galway and 
in Kerry, and in vast regions of Limerick and Cork, places it beyond 
doubt that the poverty and suffering consequent on the failure of 
the staple crop will be widespread and grievous. It is not so much 
that blight has taken the form of disease, with the dangers to health 
attendant on the use of tainted food by the ill-fed and iil-nurtured 
poor, as that in many cases the tubers have never grown at all, or are 
so small that they can hardly be counted as a crop. A Govern- 
ment official, quoted by the Dublin correspondent of the Daily News, 
reported that in some places which he had sampled, the few potatoes 
found in what were once fertile fields were as small as marbles, with 
no nutriment in them. Ridges which should have yielded some 
hundredweights at the least, were dug up in vain to obtain as much 
as would fill a measure which would carry a stone. In some areas 
where the presence and extent of the blight were early discovered, 
the fields have been ploughed up and planted with cabbages supplied 
by the National League and other sympathising agencies, as a pro- 
vision against the winter’s pinch, The demand of the boards of 
guardians is for the provision of work during the winter, spring, and 
early summer in the construction of light railways and in the recla- 
mation of waste land. If the Government should be found responsive 
the provisional orders and necessary Bills must occupy some part of 
the Autumn Session, since it is certain the works of this kind already 
sanctioned by Parliament are on far too limited a scale to provide suffi- 
cient and remunerative employment for the multitudes to be provided 
for. It may be hoped that the favourable change in the weather which 
has marked a genial September may have arrested the progress of 
disease to some extent, and in other districts may have brought forward 
a backward crop, which a month ago it seemed very likely would never 
reach maturity. There is at all events good reason to believe that in 
Ireland, as in England, which has not been exempt from the ravages 
of disease, the excellence of the corn harvest, and the promise of 
other green crops, together with the prosperous condition of the 
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cattle trade, will mitigate the national aspects of the affliction, and 
restrict the area of poignant distress within limits manageable by 
statesmanship. The agrarian war in the south-western districts of 
Ireland, more particularly on the ill-managed estates of landlords 
like the Clanricardes and Ponsonbys, still smoulders, and widespread 
suffering in other parts of the island might easily fan it into flame. 
As it is, Mr. William O’Brien, in flying visits to various districts of 
West Cork, has been tempting the attentions of the Irish police by 
preaching the heinous gospel of no rent. He has been telling the 
farmers that where their crops fail altogether, or so completely that 
they see no prospects of food for wives and children, they owe no 
duty to the landlord. This doctrine, which perhaps finds greater 
sanction in the spirit of agrarian law than strict economists are willing 
to allow, was energetically endorsed by Mr. John Dillon and by 
others. It is of course totally repugnant to the ideas of the agents 
of Coercion, and probably few were surprised when the announcement 
was made that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien had been apprehended 
under the Coercion Act and haled before Removable magistrates at 
Tipperary. The prosecution is, however, taken on other grounds— 
for the proceedings which have resulted in the erection of ‘‘ New ” 
Tipperary. he arrest of the two members under warrant where 
there was no reason to suppose that they would not be ready to 
answer a summons issued in the ordinary way, has given special 
offence. It was felt that, with his usual pettiness of spirit, Mr. 
Balfour had directed or permitted his myrmidons to put a special 
indignity upon his political opponents and Parliamentary equals who 
are frequently the platform companions of Liberal members. But 
the charges against Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are founded upon 
actions and speeches at least six months old, and might easily have 
been made while Parliament was still in session. There is strong 
reason to suspect that Mr. Balfour, who was in Scotland enjoying his 
favourite game of golf, furbished up these charges at a time which 
would be specially inconvenient to his victims, and would stand in the 
way of their semi-political, semi-philanthropic mission to the United 
States, on which they had arranged to set out on October 1. 
Among the minor events of the month may be mentioned the 
annual session of the British Association at Leeds, and the meeting 
of the Welsh Eisteddfod at Bangor. It may seem strange to those 
who are familiar with the history of the British Association, and 
who can remember the thrill which was sent throughout the land, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, by the bold promulgation by men 
like Huxley and Tyndall of ideas then accounted new and strange, 
to find the annual meeting spoken of as a minor event. But it 
is undeniable that of late years the Association has to a great 
extent lost its hold on public attention, and the Leeds meeting 
was one of the weakest in point of attendance that has been held 
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for twenty years. The leading scientific authorities of the day 
no longer grace the strange feasts of the noble order of Red 
Lions, which now no more excite the public wonder than the 
lodge meetings of Ancient Buffaloes. Probably the last chance of 
the Leeds meeting attracting the public notice was lost when it was 
known that Mr. Stanley and his companicns would take no part in 
the learned symposia. So entirely have the speculations of the 
most advanced school of scientific discovery and generalisation ceased 
to shock or startle even the orthodox, that the Anthropological 
section was permitted to discuss the probable constitution of the 
brain and the extent of the spinal cord in primeval man in the choir 
of a disused church. Sir Frederick Abel delivered, according to the 
custom of Presidents, a very comprehensive and, in more senses than 
one, an exhaustive review of the scientific progress of the year, of 
which the most popular part was a striking summary comforting to 
economists who dread the exhaustion of our coal-beds, of the remark- 
able progress in the use of oil in industrial pursuits, and the 
apparently inexhaustible supplies to be found drawn from unfathom- 
able depths, into whose sources it would be in all respects dangerous 
to inquire, where the earth is tapped under promising conditions. 
But with the President’s address public interest in the meetings of 
the Association began and ended. An exception may perhaps be 
made in favour of the discussion excited by Mr. Ravenstein’s demon- 
stration that a time will come when the earth’s surface will no longer 
sustain in comfort and plenty the earth’s growing population. But 
as the scientific calculators even of the pessimist type do not fix the 
date of this catastrophe nearer than the middle of the century after 
next, it is hardly surprising that, with the possibilities of an Irish 
famine perplexing and distressing us a few months or a few weeks 
hence, Mr. Ravenstein’s ingenious speculations have failed to awaken, 
or at all events to sustain, any appreciable public nervousness. 

The Welsh Eisteddfod was chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
to an extent unprecedented in its peculiar history, it commanded 
the blessings and the patronage of the leading clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. Its assembly of bards—which is largely made up 
of Nonconformist ministers, who, to an extent and in a measure 
scarce known in England, even where the Liberation Society holds 
supremest sway, protest against Episcopacy in all its developments, 
and especially as regards Wales—listened with respect to the 
exhortations of the Bishop of Bangor addressed to them in their 
own tongue, and applauded with unrestrained enthusiasm im- 
passioned pleadings for the preservation of the Welsh language 
poured forth by Archdeacon Farrar, the great sorrow of whose life 
it is that he cannot pronounce the names of the Welsh railway 
stations or tutor his tongue to master the strange inflections of the 
double L. Nor was this the only or the greatest distinction of the 
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Bangor gathering of Druids, Bards, and Ovates. The picturesque 
and suggestive adjuncts of a gathering which, amid much that to the 
Philistine Saxon seems childish, commands respect for the stimulus 
it has given to letters and to song, and its careful preservation of 
the salt of a healthy local patriotism, found a notable addition in 
the repeated visits of the Queen of Roumania, the most truly literary 
of modern Sovereigns. Carmen Sylva, pitching her summer resi- 
dence at Llandudno, was charmed with Welsh scenery, the Welsh 
language, Welsh customs, and Welsh piety, even as Byron under the 
veneer of the cynicism begotten of the sottishness and sensuality of 
a profligate life, confessed himself, even in his later and worst oy 8, 
under the spell of early Scottish associations— 
“ As ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ brings Scotland, one and all, 


Scotch plaids, Scotch suoods, the blue hills and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brigs’ black wall; ” 


even so Carmen Sylva poured forth her soul in verse to the Welsh 
masters, and entertained them with recitations illustrative of her 
early recollections of Roumanian folk-lore. Since then the Queen 
of Roumania has broken her holiday in Wales to spend a few days 
in Ireland. Afterwards, it is expected, she will visit our own Queen 
at Balmoral. 

Had the northern meeting of the two Queens been arranged 
a few weeks earlier, Carmen Sylva might have had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the diversions of British Royalty at a High- 
land gathering on the braes of Deeside, whereat a few score 
of Gaels, doubtful as to their descent—was not one of the “ clans ” 
headed by Dr. Profeit ?—but admirable as to thews and sinews, and 
faultless as to their accoutrements, “ all plaided and plumed in their 
tartan array,” of listening to the uncontrolled skirling of illimitable 
bagpipes, and even of bestowing her praises on the thirteen year old 
offspring of a mincing dancing-master from Elgin, who carried off 
the prize for the best performance of the Highland fling. After all, 
perhaps, the at least intellectual and artistic exercises of the 
Welsh at their Eisteddfod, which have long been the butt of 
Cockney journalism, indicate a higher civilisation than some modern 
manifestations of modern Scottish patriotism, stimulated by abundant 
libations of Scotch whisky under the fostering and preserving 
auspices of a Court which rarely tests or seeks to induce and 
encourage the loyalty of Wales or Ireland. A painful interest has 
been lent to the sore subject of royal neglect of the Principality by 
the silly and probably unfounded boast of Lord Penrhyn, that it was 
owing to his representations that the Eisteddfod was too Gladstonian 
in its politics that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Clarence 
declined the invitation to appear at Bangor. 

The obituary of the month contains the notable name of Dr. 
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Liddon, by whose death the Church of England has lost its most 
eloquent preacher, and the High Church party its strongest surviving 
influence. Lord Rosslyn died early in.the month, at a comparatively 
early age. He was a man of greatability and promise, and a well- 
known figure in society, who somehow missed his way and failed 
to fulfil the great expectations entertained of him by his great. 
patron Mr. Disraeli. ‘Some of the political escapades of his early 
electioneering days are strongly suggestive of episodes in Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s changeful career, and it may be of interest for 
the future historian to note whether Lord Randolph, like his brilliant 
Scottish prototype, will yet redeem himself, or, like Lord Rosslyn, 
become a spent force before reaching middle age. 
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POPERY AND HOME RULE. 


GREATER in importance, even than the land question in Ireland, is 
the religious question. The Protestants in Ireland are, and _ not © 
without reason, alarmed at the prospect of questions affecting religion 
being settled in a Parliament elected by a people composed chiefly 
of Roman Catholics. 

When the claim of the Pope to universal sovereignty is considered, 
there seems to be good ground for this apprehension. This claim 
is based on the assumption that Popery is Christianity, that the 
Pope is Christ’s viceregent on earth, and that Christ’s kingdom was 
to be established, not by the unaided force of truth, but by temporal 
pains and penalties. This would-be vicar of Jesus Christ claims to 
be the sole arbiter of what is to be believed or rejected; and 
assumes as his prerogative the power to compel assent to his 
doctrines by every refinement of cruelty, and to secure complete 
uniformity by sweeping off the face of the earth all who persistently 
dispute his doctrine or defy his authority. 

It is too common nowadays for Protestants to overlook the 
settled designs of Rome, whose proud boast of Semper eadem is still 
persistently maintained. Cardinal Manning, in his work on the 
Supremacy of the Vicar of Jesus Christ (1862), most plainly lays 
down this principle. He makes it his boast that, while other 
religious sects trust to moral suasion and the force of truth, Rome 
alone assumes, as a kingdom, the power to coerce into submission, 
by temporal pains and penalties, all who venture to dispute her 
dogmas. He says, writing of voluntary associations, ‘“ They put 
their doctrines before those who are willing to listen, and if, by 
good fortune, they agree with them, they remain with them ; if not, 
they go their way. But where is the goverument over the will? 
Can they say, ‘In the name of God, under the pain of mortal sin, 
you must believe that God was incarnate, and that our incarnate 
Lord offers Himself in sacrifice upon the altar; that the sacraments 
instituted by the Son of God are seven, and that they all convey the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

‘* Unless,” he proceeds, ‘“‘ they have an authority over the will as 
well as over the intelligence, they are only a school, and not a kingdom. 
Now this is a character that is entirely wanting in every society 
that cannot claim to govern in the name of our Divine Lord and 
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with a Divine voice; and, therefore, the Church of God [ Popery} 
differs from every society in this particular, that it is not only a 
communion of people who voluntarily unite together, but that it is a 
kingdom. It has a legislature: the line of its councils for eighteen 
hundred years has sat, deliberated, and decreed with all the solemnity 
and the majesty of an imperial parliament. The Church of God, 
therefore, is an empire within an empire, and the governors and 
princes of this world are jealous of it for that very reason. They 
say ‘ Nolumus hunc regnare super nos’—We will not have this 
man to reign over us. It is precisely because the Son of God, when 
He came, established a kingdom upon earth, that, therefore, in every 
land, in every nation, the Catholic Church governs with the authority 
of the universal Church of God.” 

And again, ‘‘ The day is not far off, when the nations of the world, 
now so calm and peaceful in the stillness of their universal indiffer- 
ence, may be easily roused, and penal laws may be once more found 
on their statute books.” 

This is, in effect, the Spanish Inquisition, with all its infamies 
and all its horrors, restored and extended to an unprecedented degree 
—made, in fact, universal. And all this founded on the utterly 
groundless assumption that, in speaking of a kingdom, Christ in- 
tended that his truth should be propagated by pains and penalties 
which can never convince the judgment, but whose only effects are 
to convert men into martyrs, atheists, or hypocrites. But this is the 
persistent contention of the Pope and his satellites. Within the last 
twelve months [Oct. 5, 1889], in a discourse on the temporal power, 
Cardinal Manning re-asserted, in its entirety, the same monstrous 
doctrine. With him Popery is Christianity, neither more nor less. 
Protestantism he denounces as the most formidable enemy to Chris- 
tianity that has ever appeared, and the temporal power he regards 
as the keystone of the arch on which the whole fabric of Christianity 
rests. That arch, he adds, “from year to year has been crumbling, 
and unless the hand of Divine Providence averts it by a miracle, I 
see nothing before us but the wreck of the Christian world and, I 
may say, of human life.” 

Another doctrine arising out of that of the Papal supremacy is 
that ‘‘ no faith is to be kept with heretics,” a doctrine which strikes 
at the very foundation of society itself, and constitutes a standing in- 
centive to crime. History abounds with illustrations. It has had much 
to do with the crime of Ireland. It still produces untold mischief 
in our large centres of population in England, where large numbers 
of Roman Catholics reside. It encourages them to resort to mob 
law whenever the Englishman’s right of public speech is asserted. 
Neither men nor women are safe if they attempt to enlighten the 
public on the errors of Popery and the tendency of its precepts to 
undermine morality, and to render life, property, and liberty unsafe, 
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into Whitehaven armed with clubs, and beat, and left for dead, ® ~~ 
lecturer whose faithful exposure of their system they could not meet. 
with more peaceful weapons. It is well known that the priests in 
the neighbourhood were cognisant of the design, and approved of the 
deed when it was done. A large force of police was collected in the 
town, but they were detained indoors until the murderous deed was 
accomplished. A few of the ringleaders were apprehended and 
sentenced to be imprisoned; but they were liberated long before 
their terms of imprisonment had expired, and they were afterwards 
rewarded for their services. The maimed lecturer never recovered 
from the effects of this attack, but died some months afterwards, in 
consequence of the injuries received on that occasion, as his medical 
attendant testified. Were it not that the common sense and the 
common conscience of mankind, and the fear of penal conse- 
quences, in some measure counteract the legitimate tendency of this 
teaching of Rome, life and liberty would not in any degree be safe 
to any conscientious reformer who lives within the reach of the Pope 
and his emissaries. And those emissaries are everywhere. But 
however much an improved public opinion may neutralise this social 
and spiritual poison, it is not by any means reassuring to those who 
feel bound in duty to warn their countrymen against this dangerous 
element in their midst, to know that they are exposed to the subtle 
and unscrupulous and relentless vengeance of Rome, and that they 
are liable at any moment, without knowing whence the blow proceeds, 
to fall victims to this remorseless system. 

Such, then, are the openly avowed designs and methods, and the 
covert workings of Rome—universal dominion over the consciences 
and judgments of mankind, with power to inflict imprisonment, 
torture, loss of property, and of life itself, with every conceivable 
refinement of cruelty and humiliation, on all who, strong in the 
instincts of their manhood, refuse to bow down to this self-constituted 
authority. The difficulty of dealing with the situation is not a little 
increased by the duplicity of the Romish priesthood. If one of that 
fraternity be asked how this claim to universal dominion is to be 
dealt with in relation to Home Rule for Ireland, he will blandly tell 
his interrogator that it is all a mistake—that “no man in his senses 
will think for a moment that the Pope of Rome has any design at 
present on Great Britain, or that he has any desire to dominate or 
control the temporal affairs of any nation.” How, it may fairly be 
asked, does such language harmonise with the statement of Cardinal 
Manning quoted above, and still more emphatically expressed as 
follows :— 

*‘T shall not say too much if I say that we have to subjugate and 
subdue, to conquer and rule, an imperial race. We have to do with a 
will that reigns throughout the world, as the will of old Rome reigned 


It is not many years since a band of deluded devotees of Rome may 
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once. We have to bend or break that which nations and kingdoms 
have found to be invincible and inflexible. Were heresy conquered 
in England, it would be conquered throughout the world. ll its 
lines meet here, and therefore in England the Church of God 
[Popery]| must be gathered in its strength.” 

The following extract from a letter written by a highly esteemed 
and prominent member of the Society of Friends pointedly illus- 
trates the feeling of a large proportion of the Protestants of Ireland :—- 

‘Friends in the North of England seem diseased on this subject. 
They little’ know in what hands they would place us. The grand 
disease is Popery, and the underlying efforts the Jesuits are making 
to get Ireland as a centre is little understood. The Protestants of 
England, as a body, are blind as bats to the working of the servants 
of the Great Babylon, and I fear will be.” 

It is astonishing how easily English Protestants are beguiled with 
the bland assurances of Rome. The desire to lead ‘‘ an easy life and 
a quiet one,” and in some quarters to secure the vote of the Roman 
Catholic portion of English constituencies, and in other cases, in- 
difference to the signs of the times, lead many Protestants into a 
degree of latitudinarianism which is truly ominous. Ladies and 
gentlemen who pass for very good Protestants may not unfrequently 
be heard saying, both in public and in private, that, “ after all, there 
is very little difference in religious belief between ourselves and the 
Romanists.” The few men who have tried to arouse Parliament to 
a sense of its duty with regard to the abominations of the conventual 
system have been treated with ridicule and contempt, and the 
Government is constantly granting some fresh aid to the emissaries 
of Rome in their endeavour to indoctrinate the whole nation in 
their anti-Christian aud anti-social dogmas.’ 

The question, then, may fairly be asked, if these things are so, if 
Popery is the hateful and encroaching thing that Protestants believe 
it to be, and if an Irish Parliament is longed for as one of the 
steps towards Popish domination in England, what bearing should 


} “Securities and privileges which our fathers won in the battle of the patriot, or at 
the stake of the martyr, have been in our eyes but of small price, and we have been 
ready to part with them. The story is wearisome from the very monotony of demand 
and concession, demand and concession, in endless iteration. First, we opened the 
doors of Parliament to Romanists ; second, we established Maynooth; third, we en- 
dowed it; fourth, we purged our Statute Book of some forty enactments which 
hindered no lawful and honest business, but which stood in the way of projects fondly 
cherished, but which dared not be avowed. Next we permitted the popish bishops 
to appoint chaplains in our prisons, next in our workhouses, next in our reformatories, 
and then in our navy. Next we permitted them to build convents and monasteries, 
and dot our country over with little colonies immediately and directed governed by 
Papal law, and reft, as regards both acres and persons, from the protection and con- 
trol of British law. 

“Then, when we had done all this, we opened the National Exchequer to them. We 
thought that ‘money would do it.’ And verily we were not sparing of our gold. 
Our yearly payments, not to the starving people, but to the greedy priests, rose 
rapidly from thousands to tens of thousands, from tens to hundreds of thousands and 
from hundreds of thousands to a million. and now it stands some two hundred thou- 
sand above a million.”"—DR. WYLIE, Which Sovereign—The Queen or the Pope ? 
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the consideration of these facts have on the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland? It is argued that, if Ireland had a Parliament of its 
own, the Romanists, being numerically stronger, would use their 
power to oppress the Protestants, to deprive them of their liberty, 
and to appropriate the national resources to the advancement of their 
own form of religion. This apprehension, partly warrauted by the 
claims of Rome, is doubtless very much strengthened by the remem- 
brance of the remorseless manner in which, for two centuries at least, 
the Protestants of Ireland, with the aid of the English Government, 
persecuted and oppressed their Roman Catholic brethren; and as the 
wrongdoer is generally more apprehensive of retaliation than the 
sufferer is inclined to inflict it, so the Protestants of Ireland now 
overlook the patent fact that the Roman Catholic population are 
most ready to forgive and forget; and they cling to the fear that, 
with the power in their hands, the Romanists would retaliate with a 
malignity proportioned to that which their persecutors exhibited in 
past generations. But there are many reasons why this should not 
be the case. 

In the first place, the world is much wiser than it was when Rome 
assumed the prerogative of propagating her creed by the dungeon 
and the stake. The terrible experiment wrought out by the Inqui- 
sition, and by the State Churches of England and other lands, con- 
vinced the world of the utter futility and the gross injustice and 
cruelty of such methods. Up to within three hundred years of the 
present time the various sects of England, when they came into 
power, abused that power in the same manner, and to the same end. 
But the mass of the people were never in favour of those horrible 
cruelties. The good sense and feeling of mankind always rebelled 
against them. In fact, they were only possible when arbitrary power 
was dominant, and the civil tyrant entered into league with the 
religious tyrant, that together they might more effectually plunder 
and oppress the people. The gross superstition and ignorance, and 
the ‘sense of political impotence, that pervaded the great body of the 
people, rendered this tyranny possible. But the march of intellect. 
the dispersion of many of the grossest forms of superstition, the 
greater prevalence of true Christian feeling, and the extension of 
political power to the great mass of the people, have raised a barrier 
against Papal encroachment on civil and religious liberty which is 
growing stronger every day, and which the Pope, if he had eyes to 
see, might perceive to be utterly and for ever fatal to his designs on 
the liberties and consciences of mankind. 

Again, there is an essential difference between the Irish Roman 
Catholic people and the Pope and Jesuits. History has shown again 
and again that when the designs of the Pope ran counter to the 
national feeling, the people quietly ignored the Papal authority, 
The recent attempt of the Pope to come between the Irish people 
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and the National League has proved his impotency when he attempts 
to oppose the national sentiment. The great Liberator, Daniel 
O'Connell, did not hesitate to say, “I take my religion from the 
Pope, but not my politics.” Even the Romish priests in Ireland, 
to a large extent sympathising with the national aspirations for 
freedom, and commiserating the suffering they see around them as 
the fruit of English misrule, show unmistakably how lightly they 
esteem the Pope’s authority, when, to secure the favour of the 
English Government, he sets himself in opposition to the wishes of 
the people. In fact, there is not solidarity enough in the Romish 
Church itself to admit the possibility of her realising her fond dream 
of universal dominion. 

The more sensible part of the Irish Roman Catholic population 
sees clearly enough that religious domination is a curse, and not a 
blessing. They will tell you that they have had enough of it 
already, and they do not wish to see it revived. Those who know 
the history of the Inquisition know full well that it was a terror to 
the whole population, not sparing the votaries of Rome any more 
than “heretics,” if, in any way, they became obnoxious to the 
“‘Holy ” Inquisition, or if they were required as victims to the 
avarice or the lusts of the ‘‘ Holy” Inquisitors. The horrible atroci- 
ties perpetrated in later times by the Anglican State Church on 
Roman Catholics in Ireland clearly show that this persecuting spirit, 
this tendency to prostitute the civil power to the most infamous 
uses, under pretence of promoting religion, is not peculiar to any 
form of faith. It is the result of the assumption by man of authority 
to enforce religious beliefs by pains and penalties—an attempt 
doing utter violence alike to the constitution of the human mind 
and the benign spirit of the Christian religion. 

But whatever desire there may be on the part of a section of the 
Romanists to revive the temporal power of the Pope, and retaliate on 
their Protestant brethren in Ireland by Parliamentary enactment, will 
be effectually provided against by the provisions of any Home Rule Bill 
that the British Parliament will pass for Ireland. It was distinctly pro- 
vided in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, that there was to be 
no power for the endowment of any form of religion or any control of 
religious affairs. And in any future Home Rule Bill this point will 
have: to be jealously guarded. Everywhere there is a class of 
religionists who wish to have their peculiar creed upheld, enforced, 
-and endowed at the public expense. Now that the common sense 
.of mankind is throwing discredit on the idea of a dominant church, 
the principle of concurrent endowment is being sedulously advocated. 
But both are wrong—and it is impossible to say whether of the two 
would be most disastrous to the interests of true religion. They are 
both contrary to that enlightened spirit which animates politicians 
of the foremost rank, and they must be met with the most determined 
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opposition whenever they came to the front. The recent agitation 
in favour of increased State aid to denominational schools is a case in 
point. The denominational schools of England have vitiated our 
whole system of national education. Now that there is a national 
system, those religionists who will insist on having schools of their 
own should in conscience feel themselves bound to support them. 
The connection between elementary education and religion is so 
intimate that to endow or subsidise the schools is to endow or 
subsidise the creeds of their conductors. It is equivalent to the re- 
imposition of church rates, with considerable aggravation, and ought 
to be resisted by every lover of liberty and justice. The recent 
proposal to endow a Romish University in Ireland is the latest 
illustration of this morbid tendency. Ifthe Roman Catholics can- 
not be satisfied without a University under their entire control, so 
that it may be employed as a means of establishing and diffusing 
their own form of belief, there is nothing to hinder them from 
having one, but they must pay for it themselves. They have untold 
wealth at command. They are sending out their emissaries to every 
part of the world, and purchasing land on a large scale; and 
wherever they go, they denounce all other missionaries, and 
endeavour to destroy their influence with the heathen. If, then, 
they wish to have a University of their own in Ireland, let them 
establish one and pay for it, and no one will lift a finger against it. 
But to expect Protestants with a good will to submit to be taxed for 
such a purpose is perfectly unreasonable, and entirely opposed to 
the spirit of justice and of liberty. 

As to the Irish people, when they perceive that the English people 
are determined to do them justice, their feeling towards England will 
be materially altered. They have been remarkably forgiving in the 
past in spite of most grievous provocations. Even now they live 
side by side with their Protestant brethren on terms of the greatest 
amity. There are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule, specially in such 
places as Belfast and Londonderry ; and even here it is notorious 
that the provocation comes from the Protestant side. But through 
the country generally the Roman Catholics live peaceably with their 
Protestant neighbours, and elect them freely to offices of trust and 
power. Many constituencies entirely Romanist have Protestant 
mayors, town councillors, and members of Parliament. If the Pro- 
testants of Ireland will cheerfully accept the inevitable, and with a 
good grace unite with their Roman Catholic brethren for the grand 
object of ruling their common country well, and promoting the 
interests of commerce and agriculture, and manufactures and sanita- 
tion, and law and order and virtue, all will be well. With a distinct 
understanding that all forms of religion are to be equal before the 
law, and that no public money is to be spent in aid of any denomina- 
tion or of any denominational schools, there will be no ground 
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whatever for apprehension on the part of the Protestants of Ireland 
as to the designs of their Roman Catholic neighbours. The fulfil- 
ment of these conditions will doubtless make it necessary for the 
Government to retrace its steps in many directions, and to withhold 
those subsidies which, steadily increasing from year to year, have 
been paid in one form or other, in flagrant violation of the constitu- 
tion, to the support of the ministry and of the ceremonials of Rome. 

The Irish Protestants of the ‘more intelligent and responsible 
classes are feeling most intensely on this subject, and their feeling, 
though tinctured with unworthy jealousy and contempt of the Home 
Rulers, is nevertheless to a large extent justifiable. Hence chiefly 
their relentless hostility to Home Rule, and their threats of armed 
resistance should a Parliament be established in Ireland. Let this 
bone of contention, however, be removed—let the English Govern- 
ment promptly take up this position, and with rigid impartiality 
refuse to subsidise any form of religion, or give power to the Irish 
Parliament to do so, and the difficulty will be completely obviated. 
The benefit to society at large resulting from such a course would be 
inconceivably great. It would settle for ever the question of re- 
ligious domination, and of concurrent endowment, whether for reli- 
gious institutions or for denominational schools, and would bring 
to a speedy and happy termination that conflict that has raged 
through the centuries, to the unspeakable detriment of true religion 
—leaving every form of religious persuasion to enjoy its own beliefs, 
and making impossible that sense of injustice which necessarily 
arises from a system which compels contributions to any form of 
religion by those to whose convictions it is opposed. 

It will be objected, doubtless, that this solution of a pressing 
difficulty would, to be consistent, necessitate the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the State Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. And this is doubtless the logical sequence from the course 
recommended in this article. And it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. It would remove from the arena of politics one of 
the most formidable questions of the day, and from social and 
religious life one of the most mischievous agencies that the world 
has ever groaned under. For Ireland, it presents the only basis on 
which a sound and permanent structure of Home Rule can ever be 
founded. It wiil take time, no doubt, to accomplish the whole of 
this programme, but if the triumphant progress of justice and liberty 
is to be continued, it is only a question of time; and it is impera- 
tively required that whatever steps are taken in the near future for 
the emancipation of Ireland should be of such a character as not to 
retard, but to promote that progress. ‘To this complexion it must 
come at last "and every impulse that hastens the coming is a 
direct gain to humanity. 

The views expressed in this article constantly receive fresh con- 
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firmation from the events passing in Ireland. A letter signed 
“Romanus,” which appeared in the Zimes of August 30, written 
evidently by a thoughtful Roman Catholic, refers to the fact that, 
with the exception of Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, no Irish 
Bishop has remained true to the Pope in his conflict with the 
National League. ‘‘ Romanus ” says :— 

“The issues between the Parnellites and the Vatican have long 
been clear. The events of the last few days have brought them 
into startling and immediate prominence. For over two years 
‘boycotting’ and the ‘plan of campaign’ have stood absolutely 
condemned by a decree of the Holy Office sanctioned by the Pope. 
To challenge the competency of the tribunal borders on heresy. To 
refuse it obedience is spiritual rebellion. Repeated and peremptory 
letters from Rome have directed the Irish bishops to inculcate the 
teaching of the decree upon their clergy and upon their flocks. In 
the entire episcopate one prelate only has exhibited a loyal and 
dutiful obedience to the explicit and reiterated mandate of him whom 
all Catholics are bound to regard as the successor of Peter, and the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

Having stated that the bishops and priests are openly and osten- 
tatiously supporting the Parnellite leaders, the writer proceeds :— 
“This state of things has been going on for months, to the great 
and growing scandal of the whole of the non-Parnellite Catholic 
world. The deplorable outrage of last Sunday has brought matters 
to a crisis, and the fact that it has done so is on all hands realised. 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, supported by Mr. T. Harrington, the 
chief officer of the National League, have once more boasted of their 
fervent ‘ Catholicity,’ and their unflinching adherence to the prac- 
tices condemned by the head of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
will sacrifice everything to that Church, but the one thing that she 
demands of all her children—their private judgment in matters of 
faith and morals. But this sacrifice they will not make. They 
describe the questions adjudicated on at Rome as ‘questions of 
politics,’ and assert that they are outside the competence of Rome. 
The assertion, if admitted, would necessarily reduce the manifold 
authority of the Church to an inane and illusory form.” 

The ‘deplorable outrage ” referred to above was the demonstra- 
tion on the previous Sunday (August 24) at Limerick, which was 
a tremendous protest of the Parnellite party against Dr. O’Dwyer in 
his policy of upholding the Pope and the landlords, and denouncing 
the National League. ‘“‘ Romanus” may well say that it has “ brought 
matters to a crisis.” And it is a crisis whose magnitude and far- 
reaching and beneficent effects it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
As in the case of Daniel O'Connell, the Parnellites still avow their 
adhesion to the Pope and his religion, with the very same breath 
with which they deny to him that very authority on which the 
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whole fabric of Popery depends. Further than this it would be 
impolitic to go at present—and they may fondly imagine that their 
position is logically correct, in recognising the Pope in so many 
words, while in action they defy his authority. But this transition 
state will, of necessity, be temporary. The monstrous presumption 
of the Pope in his attempt to do violence to the human mind, and 
dictate to the whole world an arbitrary system of faith and morals, 
is now seen in its true light by the patriots of Ireland. It 
has always been felt by the more intelligent of the people as 
an intolerable burden. But now that the Pope, in order to con- 
ciliate the English Government, has pronounced decidedly against 
the national movement in Ireland, the crisis has arrived, and, with 
a jaunty air that is somewhat characteristic of Irishmen, they assert 
their manly independence, and that most sacred privilege of man- 
hood, the right of private judgment, and the duty of every man not 
to take his morals from the dictation of a fellow-mortal as liable to 
err as himself, but to decide for himself in accordance with his 
own conscience what is his own individual duty. Since the Reforma- 
tion of three hundred years ago, few events have occurred so calcu- 
lated to liberate the human mind from the most degrading and 
ruinous of all spiritual and intellectual thraldom, or to give so 
powerful an impulse to true religion, both in Ireland, and through- 
out the world. Its effects on the Irish people in removing their 
abject submission to the priests of a false form of Christianity, and 
opening their minds for the reception of Christian truth in its 
purity, it is impossible to estimate. Not less important in its 
results, even, than Home Rule itself, this secondary effect of the 
present struggle for national independence will for ever be regarded 
as one most important step in the progress of that long-oppressed 
but now rising people. 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 





THE POLITICAL POSITION OF HOLLAND. 


THE omincus rumours which reach us, from time to time, as to the 
condition of the King of the Netherlands, are calculated to keep the 
small country over which he reigns from being entirely overlooked, 
through the higher demand upon public notice of those greater 
countries which, perchance, possess rulers or heirs to thrones who are 
more active and athletic than this doyen among European monarchs 
perhaps ever was. But whatever may be the solicitude as to the 
health of King William III., and though there is a certain uneasiness 
at home as to Holland’s defensive position, there are at least no 
dynastic questions to cause concern on the part of the Dutch. In 
view of the King’s bodily state for some time past, legislative 
prudence could not but see to it that these questions were arranged, 
and this was done by the Aot of 1887 definitely settling the order 
of succession. Hollanders, indeed, now instinctively turn their eyes 
to the young Princess who will inherit her father’s crown; albeit 
reluctant to think of the eventual loss—they trust not soon—of the 
venerable sovereign, with whose demise will pass away the last of the 
Princes of Orange, though any subsequent male heir to the throne 
will be entitled to wear that historic designation. 

But looking at the political situation in Holland, we cannot deny 
that we come upon a very complicated theme (in what country, 
indeed, are not politics complicated ?), and while it is to be hoped 
the subject may not be without interest to the reader, in the sense of 
a profitable study, yet we fear our account, which can only be cursory, 
is scarcely likely to possess the charm of romance. 

The present Cabinet,’ with the exception of the Minister of the 
Interior, came into office after the general election in 1887; the 
only election since the revision of the Constitution adopted in that 
year. It was formed by an eminent and tried statesman, Baron 
Mackay, who assumed at the time the portfolio of the Interior. 
This he retained until February last, when he succeeded Mr. 
Keuchenius as Minister for the Colonies on the withdrawal of the 

1 The Netherlands Cabinet is composed of the following named gentlemen :— 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer C. Hartsen; Minister of the Interior, Jonkheer 
Savornin Lohman; Minister of Justice, Jonkheer G.L.M.H. Ruys van Beerenbroek ; 
Minister of Finance, Jonkheer K.A. Godin de Beaufort; Minister of the Colonies 
and Premier, Baron A. E. Mackay; Minister of Public Works, Commerce, and 


Industry, Mr. J. P. Havelaar ; Minister of War, Colonel J. W. Bergansius ; Minister 
of Marine, Captain H. Dyserinck. 
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latter from the Cabinet. He, however, retained still, very excep- 
tionally, the premiership. As a descendant, moreover, of one of 
those foreign officers connected with Scotland who early took service 
in the Netherlands, and, as we believe, the heir presumptive of the 
Reay peerage in Great Britain, the present Prime Minister of Holland 
may be said to sustain a certain relation to this country ; but beyond 
his own, the names of the members of the Dutch Cabinet are here 
practically unknown, and confined to the pages of the Almanach de 
Gotha. 

The Second Chamber of the States-General consists of one 
hundred members, and in this popular branch of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment the Ministry now have a majority. In the First Chamber, 
however, consisting of fifty members, not even one-third of the 
members politically are supporters of the Government. But though 
the great majority of the First Chamber opposed the Ministry, they, 
nevertheless, did not venture to throw out the Budget of 1889, when 
it was voted by the Second Chamber; and this year, after the 
Second Chamber had passed the estimates, forty-three members 
absenting themselves, all were voted by the Upper House, save the 
Budget for the Colonies, which was rejected by a majority of one. 
This led to the change in the Cabinet above-mentioned, through the 
withdrawal of Mr. Keuchenius, who naturally deemed it a rejection 
of his policy. 

The First Chamber, which is chosen by the eleven Provincial 
States, was so chosen under a law passed before the last revision of 
the Constitution, or, properly, the ‘‘ Fundamental Law.” The then 
predominant party were barely able to retain their seats in that 
Chamber, and are now deprived of all moral influence. 

Political parties in Holland have for some years past been in a 
state of especial confusion. The old Conservative party began to 
wane almost from the birth of its great opponent in 1848, and at 
length died out: the remnant of it may be said to consist of three 
persons—three persons of political note. These are a Cabinet 
Minister, a former Cabinet Minister, and a journalist. The gentle- 
man first named is now Minister for Foreign Affairs. He is a titled 
Amsterdam merchant belonging to one of the patrician families of 
that city, and was in former years a member of the First Chamber. 
To his own astonishment, no doubt, and indeed to that of all parties, 
he was summoned to the present Cabinet. The second of the 
politicians just mentioned now sits in Parliament as one of the 
representatives for the Hague, but, though a distinguished nobleman, 
he wields little political influence, since he is not an orator or a 
statesman in the accepted sense of those words. The third, the 
journalist, writes the political articles for the Hague Dagblad, the 
only Conservative daily paper in the kingdom ; a journal fairly hoary 
with age, though it bas more than once been transformed ; it is now, 
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indeed, in its two hundred and twenty-fourth year. ; He is the most 
remarkable of the three, as he keeps up and re-echoes all the 
traditions of a party whose struggle for existence had begun more 
than forty years ago ; and though in his native town and throughout 
Holland the law of evolution is evident, he is unmoved by it, and 
his political articles show no change. This may be accounted for 
probably from the fact that he is a journalist at heart, but is content 
to judge even of his own country exclusively through the news- 
papers—resembling in one point the great philosopher of Kénigsberg, 
who never had been so far away from his native town as to be out 
of sight of the steeples. His ability, however, is justly recognised 
by the Conservatives, and will continue to be so long as there exists, 
even in name, such a party, and he continues to write. 

The Liberal party dates from 1848, a year which marks an epoch 
of change in Europe. It began its life during ths closing years of 
the reign of William II., when a new Constitution was adopted, 
which gave more influence to the people in public affairs. This 
party, too, has for some time past been on the decline, and now 
only has a majority in the First Chamber. It has produced a few 
able statesmen; but has failed to fulfil the high expectations to 
which it gave rise. Very soon, indeed, it ceased to do anything for 
the people in general, but worked only for itself—for the political 
advancement of its leaders. or years it resisted the demand for an 
extended suffrage, but reluctantly, under the pressure of public 
opinion, helped on by various circumstances, it had to give way. 

From the time of the organisation of the Liberal party there have 
been, or at least there were for many years, only two political par- 
ties, properly speaking, in the Netherlands, viz., the Liberal and 
Conservative parties. But the struggle between them never was 
fierce, the Liberals having, for the greater part of the time, been in 
the majority. Moreover, owing to circumstances to be explained 
hereafter, the two parties gradually fused together, so that there is 
at present only one Conservative of the old stamp in the Second 
Chamber. During the whole period of forty years the Liberals may 
be said to have been in office. Just now, however, a turning point 
has arrived. Indeed, since March 1888, the Liberals have been in 
the minority. There is not a majority in the Second Chamber, 
unless it be made up of a combination, somewhat similar to that 
which gives a working majority to the present Conservative Govern- 
ment in the British Parliament. In Holland, however, all the 
members composing this majority would have to be styled non- 
Liberals, for Conservatives, strictly, they are not. 

Meanwhile a new party sprang up, possessed of a novel name and 
made up of various elements. This was called the Christian His- 
torical or Anti-Revolutionary party. Both names were given to it 
by the man who was its author, Mr. G. Groen van Prinsterer, a 
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highly gifted and noble character. He was an eminent historian— 
one, indeed, to whom Mr. Motley was glad to acknowledge his obli- 
gations—and for many years a member of the Second Chamber. 
The movement of the young Liberals of 1848, who pressed the King 
for a new Constitution, he called Revolutionary, and he opposed it 
with great vehemence. As an historian and a statesman, he sought 
to keep up in laws and institutions the Christian, and especially the 
Protestant traditions of the people. He maintained that there was 
in the movement too much of the spirit of the French Revolution, 
which, beginning with avowedly noble aspirations, cast religion and 
reverence for antiquity aside. This union of religion and politics he 
was proud te represent, and declared himself that he was not in the 
Chamber as a statesman but as an Ambassador of the Most High. 
Macaulay has said that ‘essentially Christian politics are as absurd 
as essentially Christian cookery, or essentially Christian horseman- 
ship”; but Mr. Groen van Prinsterer stood up for his principle 
during a considerable period, when there was no chance of its success, 
and when his voice was literally as that of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

About the same time, in the Reformed Church of Holland, for- 

erly the established Church of the State, there sprang up a neo- 
logical or Rationalistic party, otherwise described as Radicals or 
anti-supernaturalists. They, however, gave themselves the name of 
‘“* Moderns.” Owing to the influence of this section, the political 
Liberal party of the day was greatly moved. The first statesman of 
that party, Thorbecke, who was three times made Prime Minister, 
declared in the States-General that only religion without dogma 
should be taught in the schools. This sounded well, since it seemed 
neutral and fair to every denomination, even to Roman Catholics 
and Jews. But Groen van Prinsterer—the great contemporary, the 
great friend, yet the great opponent of Thorbecke—pointed out that. 
such a neutrality would be quite impossible in fact, and that it would 
undermine all principles of faith, and, indeed, religion itself. He 
therefore recommended that, as all schools were supported by the 
State, each denomination should as far as possible have its own 
schools, to be so supported ; in short, denominational education. In 
that case the children would not be brought under a moral and 
religious—or even non-religious—influence which was not according 
to the views and principles of their parents. The Liberal party, 
however, adopted the idea of the so-called neutrality of the schools, 
and what Mr. Groen van Prinsterer had foreseen began to take place. 
The Modern Theology, as the movement was called, spread, and 
its influence was very soon seen in the effects produced upon the 
rising generation which received instruction in the “ neutral ” 
schools. Not only did this appear among those Protestants who 
adhered to orthodox views but also among the Roman Catholics— 
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who, though scattered throughout the country, and only having a 
majority in the Southern provinces, constitute nearly two-fifths of 
the population. For this reason the Education question began to be 
the topic of the day in politics, and to influence the elections for 
Parliament. 

It is due to observe that, among these Protestants, and also 
among the Roman Catholics, who did not like the so-called neutral 
schools of the State, there were many who, on strictly political ques- 
tions, held very decided liberal views. These men could have 
belonged to the Liberal party of the day if it had not been for the 
Education question. From necessity, they wished to form a separate 
party in politics. They established schools for their children at 
their own expense, and then complained that they were taxed to 
support the neutral or public schools. However, in 1878, after a 
debate lasting five weeks, a new law relative to public instruction 
was passed, through the influence of the Liberal party in both 
Chambers. Many millions of florins were now to be spent in 
organising an education scheme by which the State religion of 
neutrality, as it was ironically called by its opponents, was to be 
promulgated in every corner of the land. 

The very agitation of this scheme gave rise to renewed and fierce 
opposition on the part of the Catholics and the orthodox Protestants; 
and immediately on the passage of the Bill through the Second Chamber 
those opposed to it began to prepare petitions to the King and to 
the First Chamber for the “ preservation of the schools with the 
Bible.” Petitions, indeed, signed by no fewer than 300,000 male 
Protestants were sent in, and a protest from the Roman Catholic 
Bishops was presented to the King. A chief point in the con- 
troversy, and one which gave rise to much discussion, was the clause 
which declared that children in the public schools should ‘“ be taught 
Christian and social virtues ”—but it made no more explicit declar- 
ations. The new law further declared that the hours of instruction 
in the public schools should be so arranged as to leave certain hours 
free for religious instruction on the part of the different denomina- 
tions, to be given outside of the schools, this to be entirely 
unsectarian. 

In spite of all the efforts of its opponents, the Bill passed the First 
Chamber in the first days of August, and shortly afterwards received 
the royal sanction. It may be added, that the clause above quoted 
is still retained, as expressing exactly the neutral character of these 
schools, 

« Mr. Groen van Prinsterer, who once stood alone, had thus seen 
his ideas gradually taken up by many politicans; and at his death, 
which occurred in 1876, he left a very influential party behind him. 
In the closing years of _his life this party was organised and led by 
a young Amsterdam clergyman, Dr. Kuyper. He has attained 
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considerable political distinction, and was for a few years a mem- 
ber of the Second Chamber. But, pervaded as he was with 
humanitarian zeal, he found that his Parliamentary duties occupied 
him too closely and interfered with other labours. He at length 
retired from public, though by no means from political life, and 
returned to Amsterdam, where he started and still controls a 
daily paper, De Standaard; he likewise founded what he called a 
Free University. He is both an able journalist and an influential 
writer. Besides many theological works and political and social 
pamphlets, he is the author of a work of many pages, cailed ‘‘ Our 
Programme” (meaning the Programme of the Anti-Revolutionary 
Party). Although he is a Calvinist of the old type, and even 
inaugurated a secession in the Reformed Church of Holland, his 
political views on many subjects are very democratic. In this 
secession he was not followed by the majority of the orthodox mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church, but his influence as a political 
leader is still great. One of his friends is the late Minister for 
the Colonies, now re-elected a member of the Second Chamber, and 
the other is the leader of the Anti-Revolutionary party in that 
Chamber, who, on the late change in the Cabinet, assumed the port- 
folio of the Interior. 

In the Reformed Church the Rationalistic movement, to which 
we have referred, and which was generally called the Modern 
Theology, was directed not only against the orthodox faith, but 
against all belief in the supernatural origin of Christianity. It, 
however, began at length to lose ground; not only because of its 
heterodoxy, but also because the Synod, in a very liberal spirit, gave 
to all members of the Church the right of voting on ecclesiastical 
questions, including, more especially, the choice of ministers. The 
elections which followed showed that the majority were still orthodox 
and believers in revealed religion, Hence it became morally certain 
that, when the suffrage should at last be extended, the Liberal 
politicians of the day would be driven from their seats. The result 
was somewhat curious. It happened that many young Liberals, 
dissatisfied with the doings of their party, joined in the movement 
for an enlarged suffrage. The Anti-Revolutionaries and the Roman 
Catholics, who now each formed a political party, were at one on 
this point. They also asked for a better division of the election 
districts. The dissatisfied Liberals ranged themselves against the 
leaders of the Liberal party, on the ground that the latter had but 
one article in their programme—the neutrality of the public schools. 
The Liberal party, in fact, had become a new Conservative party, 
with only one dogma or shibboleth. The young Liberals of the day, 
who styled themselves Radicals, pointed to the fact that many other 
questions were ripe for consideration by Parliament, and that.the 
‘‘eternal school question,” to which the old Liberals clung, 
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obstructed all other useful legislation and involved much unseemly 
controversy. 

At last all parties began to clamour for a revision of the Funda- 
mental Law: the Radicals in order to obtain an extension of the 
suffrage; the Anti-Revolutionaries and the Catholics for the same 
reason, and also in the interest of the school question; military men 
sought it with a view to a law which should enforce universal lia- 
bility to service ; and, finally, even the Old Liberals asked for a revision 
because they felt that public opinion was, for several reasons, hope- 
lessly in favour of it, and they did not like to appear to be too far 
behind. 

The revision of the Constitution then, which had been pending 
for several years, took place ; and although it did not fulfil all hopes, 
it still wrought some good. The articles regarding the succession 
to the throne and a regency were better laid down, so that now no 
misunderstanding or difficulty can arise, as was feared before. On 
the Education question the Old Liberals, however, would not give 
way, and the articles concerning this question had to remain as they 
were. To the military men was conceded the omission of whatever 
could prevent the adoption by law of the system of universal service. 
The suffrage was extended, though not so far as the Radicals had 
wished—who sought, of course, all but universal suffrage. The 
election law was modified, and the election districts were better 
arranged ; but for the three large towns the Old Liberals would not 
consent to a division according to the whole plan. For one hundred 
members there had to be one hundred districts; but as the Old 
Liberals feared that some members of their party, who were sitting 
in the States-General for Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague, 
might not be returned if these cities were divided in proportion to 
the membership, they secured such an amendment as made each of 
these three towns one district. Thus, every citizen in Amsterdam 
may vote for nine members, in Rotterdam for five, and in the Hague 
for three. 

The need of a change was becoming increasingly recognised. The 
first general election after the revision in 1887 resulted in a complete 
defeat of the Old Liberals. For the first time they were in the minority 
in the Second Chamber, but what was of more importance, the votes 
cast in the several districts throughout the country showed that the 
people at least wanted a change in the general direction of public 
affairs. The Anti-Revolutionary and Roman Catholic parties—shades 
of William the Silent and Maurice witness this strange alliance !— 
were here and there even sustained by the Radicals. Indeed, in 
one district in the north the leader of the Social Democrats, a name 
well known, was chosen at a second election by the help of the 
Anti-Revolutionary party. It ought to be observed that in Holland 
the second ballot is in operation, and the election is repeated between 
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the two highest on the poll, so that a seat is not given to a candidate 
until he has received an absolute majority of the votes recorded. It 
was, therefore, at such an election that Domela Nieuwenhuis 
was chosen. Another thing worthy of note is the purity of 
elections, which has been carefully guarded by law. A candidate 
for public office may not, under any pretext whatever, spend, either 
directly or indirectly, the amount of the smallest coin of the realm 
(the tenth of a penny) to secure his election. On taking his seat, 
for instance, in the Second Chamber, a newly-elected member, before 
swearing or affirming to uphold the Constitution, must first make 
oath or affirm that he has paid no money, given no gift, or made 
any promise to do so, to gain his seat. The election committees 
putting forward candidates have to defray the entire expense incurred 
in their behalf; and however anxious a man may be for office, he must 
not pay any money or give any promise of pecuniary advantage 
either to secure his nomination or election. 

As to the Socialistic party, it perhaps speaks well for the freedom 
of Dutch institutions that it has its solitary representative in the 
Second Chamber— in the person of one, indeed, whose presence is 
objected to over the Belgic border. Socialism was introduced into 
Holland some years ago, and if upon certain occasions it has exhibited 
somewhat extreme tendencies, it cannot be said that that watery 
country has proved an altogether uncongenial soil, and that it has 
not strengthened and perhaps flourished there. It has not, however, 
been fostered by repressive laws, as in Germany; for the spirit of 
freedom which prevails in Holland causes the authorities to allow 
great latitude in whatever concerns liberty of speech and of the 
press—this is, in fact, a Dutch principle. There is, moreover, Social- 
ism and Socialism. The word is beginning to have a broader and 
higher significance than it formerly had. It is found that Social- 
ism exists far more widely than has hitherto been supposed, and 
in the higher circles ; in fact that, in its most strict sense, it is but 
another name for Protection. And d@ propos of this subject as per- 
taining to Holland, it may be added—and the fact need not surprise 
us, though it is not an ordinary statement—that it is here, of all 
countries, that the profoundest investigation and most elaborate 
treatment have for some time past been going on on the part of an 
eminent scholar and writer destined to give to the world in a single 
work a complete history of Socialism: three volumes of Professor 
Quack’s great work having already appeared in Amsterdam, Socialism 
in Germany and Holland still remaining to be treated. 

But let us return to general politics. Soon after the holding of 
the general election, the King summoned a new Ministry. The 
Minister who arranged the Cabinet—Baron Aineas Mackay—was 
one of the Anti-Revolutionaries, and held for a while the position of 
President of the Second Chamber. He himself assumed, as we have 
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stated above, the Portfolio of the Interior. In the newly-fo 

’ Cabinet he gave places to three of his own party, to two of the Roman 
Catholic party (who with his own formed a majority in the Chamber), 
one, as already mentioned, to an old Conservative, and one place to 
a Liberal who had stood aloof on the school question. Allof these — 
substituting Mr. Savornin Lohman, the present Minister of the 
Interior, for Mr. Keuchenius, whose resignation we have explained 
—constitute the present Cabinet. The last official above referred to 
is the present Minister of Marine; but in Holland the heads of the 
Departments of the Navy, the War Department, and the Department 
of Public Works (Waterstaat, Handel en Nijverheid) are rarely, if 
ever, politicians. A naval officer, a general, or a colonel, and an 
engineer are almost invariably selected to fill these offices. 

As showing further the influences at work in Datch politics, 
and indeed as even of historical importance, the change in the 
Netherlands Cabinet—after it had existed unbroken for nearly 
three years—deserves a moment's notice. It was occasioned in no 
wise by internal friction, nor can it be said to have been the result 
of anything like a crisis. It arose, in fact, in obedience to a 
general, though not wholly reasonable, demand on the part of a 
certain class of politicians and newspapers in Holland, representing, 
we may say, the Old Liberal school, though it would hardly have 
taken place but for the failure of the States-General to pass the 
Budget of the late Minister for the Colonies. All the estimates 
‘were, through shrewd political management, voted, except those 
forming Mr. Keuchenius’s Budget, the latter being, as we have 
‘said, rejected by a majority of one. If the position the case reveals 
‘be a complicated one, it is nevertheless worthy of study; while Mr. 
Keuchenius himself, though at present out of office, is a figure of no 
inconsiderable importance and interest. Whether his influence is 
‘still felt in the Cabinet we would not venture to say, but there can 
be no doubt that it had much to do with the precise shaping of 
affairs in connection with the change. At all events, the finger of 
Dr. Kuyper is distinctly visible. 

The late Minister for the Colonies is a Dutch Reformist of pro- 
nounced orthodoxy and piety, and a man who carries his religious 
convictions into political and daily life. He is also an ardent 
admirer and adherent of Dr. Kuyper. With the latter he seceded 
from the Dutch Reformed Church proper, though they contend 
that their, section is the true national Church of the Synod 
of Dort. The adherents of this section call themselves ‘“ Dol- 
eerenden” (from the Latin dolus)—a name which has come down 
from the Reformation times in the Netherlands, previous to the 
founding of the State Church. The late Minister, therefore, is an 
elder and a zealous member of this denomination at the Hague. 
Although not an orator, he has long been an acknowledg2d and 
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even famous authority on all East Indian affairs; he has filled 
several high offices in India, at one time even acting as Governor- 
General; but for some years past he has perhaps been best known 
for his active opposition in the States-General. In politics he is 
liberal, though he never belonged to the Liberal party. Always an 
advocate, however, of reforms in East Indian administration, he 
has often found the Liberals sustaining his parliamentary action. 
With all the rest, he is strongly opposed to the opium monopoly of 
the Government; and one of the grievances of the Liberal party 
in his case was that he did not once and for all do away with that 
great but objectionable source of Colonial revenue. Mr. Keuchenius, 
however, sought to do so gradually ; for it was clear to him that it 
was quite impossible to abolish that gigantic monoply at one stroke. 
His critics have complained that he did nothing; but in reality, 
he accomplished much, and in many things he acted fearlessly, 
though always justly. It is, however, his orthodoxy which has 
stood chiefly in his way with the Liberal party, as, in and out of 
Parliament, he has ever been out-:noken in his religious convie- 
tions. Moreover, he is a determined opponent of vaccination—still 
a “vexed question” in Holland—and once in a public meeting 
the ex-Minister said, that “some people seemed to have but one 
clear and unmistakable belief—that was in the ‘ immaculate cow.’” 
For this expression the Roman Catholics hardly forgave him; they 
withheld their votes at the next election for the district in which he 
was sitting—namely, Middelburg. But he was elected for another 
district, and after he became Minister the Catholic party uni- 
formly sustained his measures. 

The throwing out by the First Chamber of the Colonial Budget, 
though for no good reason so far as the budget itself was concerned, 
was greatly applauded by some of the Liberal papers in the Nether- 
lands. The Mewwe Rotterdamsche Courant, for example, presided 
over by a former clergyman, as in two or three other important 
instances with the Dutch press, and the leading paper of the Old 
Liberal party, was especially jubilant. The Handelsblad, too, the 
great newspaper of Amsterdam, and also widely circulated, which had 
been pronounced in its opposition, was hardly less exultant; but the 
Amsterdammer, representing the Radical wing of the Liberal party, 
and' presided over by one of the ablest of all the Dutch editors, was 
favourable to the Budget, and contended that there was no reason 
for a change of Ministers. It contended that Mr. | Keuchenius’s 
predecessor had not only done less for East Indian interests, but 
that in some respects his administration wrought positive harm, and 
yet the First Chamber had never thought fit to drive him from 
office. This view was held by the Independent press generally 
throughout the country. The organ of Dr. Kuyper, De Standaard, 
was, of course, staunch in its defence of the late Minister, and 
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zealously laboured for his retention; while the Roman Catholics as 
a whole, though in a lukewarm manner, sustained him. They were, 
however, not unfavourable to a change at the last. The Conserva- 
tive Dagblad at the Hague also favoured it, on the ground that it 
would strengthen the Ministry. On the other hand, all the Anti- 
Revolutionary election committees throughout the country passed 
resolutions condemning the action of the First Chamber and sus- 
taining the Ministers. But Mr. Keuchenius, as already said, was 
chiefly disliked for his religious utterances, which were considered 
as giving a certain colour to the Cabinet. Hence, all efforts on the 
part of his friends did not suffice to make up for the rather general 
clamour for a change, and at last his resignation was accepted by 
the King and the Ministerial Council. The importance of the post 
thus vacated is shown by the fact of the Premier taking up the 
portfolio of his former colleague. Nor is it probable that the policy 
of the nation, as regards their Eastern empire, is being less ably 
directed by Baron Mackay, with all his experience as a statesman, 
than it was by his chosen Minister. Such is the history in brief of 
the single change which has taken place in the Dutch Cabinet 
during the existence of the present Parliament; and though it 
appears to have ended the clamour, it is by no means certain that it 
was altogether agreeable in its result to the old or doctrinaire Liberal 
party, which was largely instrumental in bringing it about. 

The First Chamber, made up as it is of members chosen under 
the old and faulty system of electoral colleges (the Provincial States), 
renders Ministerial control of uncertain tenure. A new election has to 
take place within the next two years, and it wants no prophetic eye 
to see that, when it shall take place, provided the changed arrange- 
ment of the districts of the Provincial States has been effected, the 
majority cannot remain as it nowis. Hence the practical deprivation 
ef all moral influence on the part of that Chamber. Nevertheless, 
the situation is a somewhat difficult one, as a dissolution at the 
present moment, and before the formation of the new provincial 
election districts, would not essentially change the character of 
that Chamber. Had the Dutch Senate, or Upper House, rejected 
the Budget of the Ministers of Finance, War, or Marine, instead 
cf the Colonies, the case would have been materially different. 
The first official is a disguised Conservative, with little inclination to 
reforms; and the Ministers of War and Marine are regarded by 
many as scarcely the men for their positions. Baron Tindal’s 
criticisms for some time past, particularly as relating to the Minister 
for War, have attracted much attention in view of the so-called 
danger of the country owing to the inadequate provisions for defence 
in the event of war; and the War Budget was only got through the 
Second Chamber by the fact of forty-three members (purposely, it 
- was contended) absenting themselves. This is evidence sufficient of 
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the uncertain position of parties and majorities as at present ruling 
in the States-General. 

Among the two political parties now forming together the 
majority in opposition to the Old Liberals, there are two distinct. 
currents running, which sooner or later must give rise to disputes, 
and the breaking up of the present majority. Among the Anti- 
Revolutionaries there is a Liberal, or rather Democratic section. 
Among the Roman Catholics something of the same kind is wit- 
nessed ; though with them a Conservative element is predominant, 
of which the main factor is a movement against Free Trade—espe- 
cially an endeavour to protect the manufacturers of the south against- 
foreign competition. Since, however, the Liberal party, not only 
the Old Liberal party, but the majority of the Anti-Revolutionaries, are- 
against Protection, there is no fear that Free Trade in Holland will 
be abolished. As soon as the school question is settled, and out of 
the way, it is more than probable that many other questions will 
come forward. The Government are about to introduce into the 
Second Chamber a Bill dealing with the question of military and 
naval service—a step in the direction providing for a proper defence 
of the country, for which Baron Tindal, particularly, has been so 
earnestly labouring, and in so far marking a change of a hopeful kind. 
Then there is the question of the revision of taxes, which will claim 
attention. A new Education Bill will, moreover, shortly be brought 
in by the Government. This will be one of the most importaat- 
moves in the direction of clearing the political atmosphere. At the 
same time, it will be an involuntary move towards a change in the: 
constitution of parties. When politics return to their own domain,. 
that is to the affairs of State, there can then no longer be a reason 
for the existence of political parties which only stand side by side 
for the sake of a moral or religious idea, The Old Liberals, having 
grown too conservative for the wants of modern times, must needs. 
give way to a new Liberal party, in which the best of the Anti- 
Revolutionary element, and a few Roman Catholics, may find a place. 
But the First Chamber as it is now constituted may prove am 
obstacle for the next year or two to a just agreement on the Educa- 
tion question and other wished for reforms. 

Tn conclusion, and referring more generally to the position of Holland’ 
and ‘to the King, personal observation compels the remark that, 
whatever may be the confusion of parties just now in Holland, and 
however comparatively near at hand a generai disintegration, or at 
least a change as regards the present anomalous state of things 
politically, there is solidity and homogeneity in the Dutch nation, 
and that the Holland of the future will continue not unworthy of 
the Holland of the past. When one stands in the magnificent 
edifice which a few years ago the Government erected at Amsterdam 
as a National Museum, a building worthy of any nation, and looks 
on the canvas of the old Dutch masters, the evidence is irresistible 
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and overwhelming of the existence of a great past that could produce 
such artists. Nor are the evidences on every hand less convincing 
to the beholder that the present, which is the outgrowth of the past, 
is certainly progressive and not wanting in genius. Holland may 
have her ‘“‘ dead cities ”’ without the present currents of trade ; but 
no cities of our time can show greater relative advancement within 
the last two decades than the two Dutch capitals—not to mention 
commercial Rotterdam. The growth and prosperity of Amsterdam, 
particularly since the impulse given it by the cutting of the new 
Ship Canal, making it a virtual seaport, is certainly marvellous. 
Other cities grow and expand; but they have the ground on which 
to build. Amsterdam, on the other hand, doubles and trebles her 
area, decade after decade—keeping ever symmetrical the old half- 
moon—though she has to create the soil on which to build her 
palaces and warehouses, and then erect them on the “ tree-tops.” 
But Hollanders know how to conquer nature, and consequently only 
laugh at these difficulties, proving the reality and appropriateness 
of one of their Provincial mottoes, ‘‘ Luctor et emergo.” The tourist, 
too, visiting the capitals of Europe, will do well to remember that 
modern elegance—to a remarkable degree indeed—and antique 
quaintness are here combined, and so not leave Amsterdam out of 
his list of cities to be seen: : 

The idea, therefore, that ‘“‘ decadence ” is the proper word to be 
associated with this nation, as many would seem to consider, is 
erroneous, and should be abandoned; though in the world of 
diplomacy Holland must, of course, be content with a much less 
distinguished position than she formerly occupied. During the long 
reign of William III. such has been the steady march cnward that 
“ Progress ” would be the fitting word with which to head this last 
chapter of the kingly rule. It is true, in a country so free and 
ruled so constitutionally, the existence of the Sovereign is not so 
much felt, and his worth is perhaps scarcely appreciated. Holland, 
though a kingdom, approximates closely to a Republic. The King 
wields a power really inferior to that of the President of the United 
States, and certainly less than that exercised by the old Stadtholders. 
It is at least probable that the real position of William III. in 
history will receive a more just estimate when the future historian 
comes to survey the past and note the advancement made by the 
country during his forty years and more of quiet rule. But while 
affection for the King is not very demonstrative with this naturally 
staid people, there is nevertheless a universal feeling of respect 
existing, and also one uniform admission that he has aimed at 
being a good constitutional sovereign, ever keeping in view the 
glory and welfare of Holland. 

The King paid his people a royal compliment indeed, when he 


1 And under the magic influence of railways these are now reviving, as witness the 
ancient towns of Kampen and Enkhuyzen. 
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stated, on his formal accession to the throne in 1849, that he bound 
himself to a country greater in virtues than in the possession of an 
extensive territory, and one more powerful by reason of unanimity 
than numbers. The people, on the other hand, have viewed the 
King’s illness with real anxiety, and received only some consolation 
in the hope, the promising hope, indeed, which they cherish of the 
future rule of his lovely daughter, the young Princess Wilhelmina. 
Moreover, they have the utmost confidence in the ability and wisdom 
of the present Queen, who, in tke event of the King’s death, must 
necessarily fill for some time the exalted office of Queen Regent, 
and whose ceaseless devotion to her husband in his protracted 
illness has won all hearts and been the constant remark of people of 
all classes. 

The King has taken much interest in public improvements, and 
has been a liberal patron of public charities; while he has espe- 
cially fostered agriculture and other industrial pursuits. One of the 
boasts of the country, partaking indeed of a Republican spirit, is 
the simplicity of its royal palaces, though rich enough in what they 
contain, and in their historical associations connected with Holland’s 
favourite House. The most stately of all, indeed, is the Royal 
Palace on the Dam, in their chief city, near the Nieuwe Kerk which, 
despite its name, marks even a wider vista of time; but the former 
edifice—which recalls the glorious age of Frederick Henry—was the 
proud erection of Imperial Amsterdam for a Stadthouse, and was 
only diverted from its legitimate use by a Bonaparte. During the 
reign of William III. important legislative measures have been 
enacted, and much has been done for the social elevation of the 
masses; public welfare has increased, science and arts have been 
pursued with diligence, and, generally, great progress has been 
made. Many illustrious names—added to the long roll which 
Holland can furnish—might be mentioned, showing that she is 
holding her own as a scientific and artistic nation in a manner 
becoming her past history. As regards art, the value of its achieve- 
ments will perhaps be better determined by the future than the 
present generation. Science, however, in the facts which it has 
elicited, is less dependent on the verdict of posterity, and the pre- 
sent time finds Holland in a state of scientific and general advance- 
ment, and indeed of political harmony, such as may make it fairly 
contented with itself, however little may be its present influence 
upon other nations. 

SaMUEL RicwaRD Van CAMPEN. 





LUX MUNDI: 


In the preface to the tenth edition of Lux Mundi the editor 
complains, not without some cause, of two things which have been 
noticeable in various criticisms of it—one is the disproportionate 
attention which has been bestowed upon one essay—that which 
refers to the Inspiration of the Scriptures—and the other is that 
critics have not sufficiently regarded the point of view from which 
the studies were written, and the purpose they were intended to 
serve. There is some excuse for this attitude of the critics. The 
critics, especially those who represent the more orthodox or conser- 
vative schools, are more concerned with what is likely to be the 
effect of the work than with what was the purpose of the authors. 
If it appears to them that the concessions of the writers will not 
in all cases “‘ succour a distressed faith,” but rather tend to shake a 
faith that has hitherto been firm, they are to be excused if they 
express more regret for those pages which seem to have this 
tendency than gratitude for those which were intended to succour 
faith. They may think, looking at it in this way, that the book 
may do more harm than good, and that the constructive aims of the 
writers may be defeated by their admissions to science and Biblical 
criticism. With this view we should be inclined to agree, if we 
were Churchmen, for the importance of the work is to be measured 
by the new positions it admits rather than by its attempts to 
re-establish old beliefs. If it had been only an attempt to rehabi- 
litate orthodox beliefs by conservative arguments it would not have 
attracted the notice it has done. The same reason explains such 
welcome as the work has received from liberal thinkers—they seize 
upon the points which appear to justify their departure from ortho- 
doxy, and attach very little value to the attempted reconciliation 
between the things of faith and the things of knowledge. So that 
neither from the liberal nor the conservative point of view does it 
appear likely that the studies will accomplish the purpose they were 
intended to serve; but they may serve a purpose which in the end 
may be found to be even more useful. 

These remarks, which apply to the one matter regretted by the 
editor, will also go far to explain the other—the disproportionate 


1 Tux Mundi. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by 
Charles Gore, M.A. London: John Murray. 1890. 
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attention given to the essay on Inspiration. The reason is that 
just at present Biblical criticism is looked upon as the crucial test of 
supernatural religion. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated protests of 
the writers that supernatural religion is not solely dependent upon 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, they will find it difficult to per- 
suade their readers that this is so; as they have been so long 
inseparably bound together by theologians themselves, and the 
present writers find the separation in the end impossible; it makes 
little difference whether we begin with the Bible and end with the 
Church, or begin with the Church and end with the Bible. It isa 
closed circle either way, and if either the Church or the Bible fails 
to make good its claim to authority the whole structure is destroyed. 
So that the critics within the Church who have lamented the con- 
cessions made to Biblical criticism in the essay on Inspiration, and 
have overlooked other things that the editor thinks of more import- 
ance, have instinctively hit upon the crux of the whole matter. 

For a time the Church, if it is wise, will, instead of criticising, 
gladly avail itself of the reconciliation offered by means of which it 
can accommodate itself to modern knowledge; but it is chimerical 
in the authors to suppose that their readjustment is so complete that 
the Church and its creeds can ultimately resist the disintegrating 
effect of science and criticism. Logic is remorseless in the end, and 
the skilfully veiled inconsistencies which are so numerous in this 
work cannot sustain permanently the institutions that rely upon 
them. 

Looking at the book from the point of view urged by the editor, 
we may admit without reserve that it presents the arguments for 
an elevated type of ecclesiastical Christianity with unusual force 
and ability, and must for some years to come represent the most 
intellectual side of the Church of England, and the Church will 
show a great lack of just appreciation of a powerful defence if it is 
not grateful for the labours of these essayists. 

Examining the work, however, from an independent point of view, 
we do not think it calculated to carry conviction to the sceptical 
mind, as it contains still too many unsupported assumptions, and 
the conclusions are not established from the premises. A brief 
examination of the earlier portions of the work will, we think, make 
this clear, and we shall try to avoid Mr. Gore’s reproach by not 
confining our attention to his own essay. 

The essay on Faith, by Canon H. Scott Holland, with which the 
book opens, gives the key-note to the work, and is characterised by 
all the excellences as well as the faults of those which follow. 
The fallacy running through it is, that certain principles of spiritual 
religion being established; it is then claimed that the particular 
creeds of the Church may be considered proved. But one thing is 
proved, or the proof is reasonably assumed, and quite different and 
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inconsequent conclusions are deduced from it. Thus, in the essay 
on Faith, faith and belief are confounded and alleged to be the 
same thing; and “faith” being established, particular beliefs are 
assumed as necessarily following. This partly arises from a defect 
in language, and partly no doubt from a confirmed practice of 
theologians. We have no verb that corresponds exactly to the 
substantive faith, and the nearest equivalent we can get is to 
believe in—which is not the same thing as to believe ; this distinction 
is overlooked and credo and jido are confounded. Thus Canon 
Holland asks the question, “Do I know what it is to believe ? 
Have I or have I not that which can be called faith?” He then 
examines into the nature of faith, shows how it may survive the 
discoveries of science, and then identifies it improperly with belief 
in particular doctrines. Faith is disturbed by the change in sur- 
rounding circumstances, it had become accustomed to look upon a 
certain view of the world as its natural environment, it felt at home 
in it; this being abruptly altered by modern discoveries, it is at 
first inclined to panic. 

“Faith cannot be at ease or confident until the outward world corre- 
sponds to its convictions. A man whose convictions formerly corresponded 
to his knowledge of the outward world is alarmed when he finds the out- 
ward world has undergone so great a change to his perceptions, and his 
faith loses or appears to lose a natural support. He is bitterly sensitive 
tothe sharp contrast between the triumphant solidity with which scientific 
facts bear down upon him, certified, undeniable, substantial, and the vague, 
shifty, indistinct phantom, into which his conviction vanishes as soon as 
he attempts to observe it in itself, or draw it out for public inspection.” 


How, then, shall faith recover its assurance? We must under- 
stand its nature and see that the contrast between science and faith 
is perfectly natural. ‘Faith is an elemental energy of the soul,” 
and, like all basal intuitions, cannot present itself to our inspection 
as an external or phenomenal fact. Like thinking, feeling, loving, 
it can only be known from within itself. Religious faith, then, grounds 
itself, solely and wholly, on an inner and vital relation of the soul to its 
source. ‘ Faith,” again we are told, “is an instinct of relationship based 
on an inner.actual fact.” And again, “Faith is not only the recognition 
by man of the secret source of his being, but it is itself, also, the 
condition under which the powers that issue from that source make 
their arrival within him.” ‘‘ Faith is that temper of sympathetic 
and immediate response to Another’s will which belongs to a recog- 
nised relationship of vital communion.” 

This is why faith always recovers itself from the shock new 
knowledge gives it. The fact is, that faith, instead of being belief, 
is independent of belief, which is a matter of intellectual appre- 
hension ; and it is this which explains its apparent frequent change of 
ground, to the disgust of philosophers. We have only assumed or been 
taught that something is the ground of faith which is not the ground. 
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It does not depend upon any particular theory of the world, and is 
consonant with any and every theory. But all this can only be said 
of a faith which is clear from entanglement with history or science, 
and may apply to a purely theistic faith, but cannot be affirmed of 
belief in particular doctrines or alleged facts. These must submit 
to historical and scientific and philosophical criticism, and may be 
found to be erroneous. Security, then, can only be found by making 
clear the distinction between faith and creed. But here Canon Holland 
and we part company. Having carried us thus far, he perceives 
that nothing has been said for the Bible and the Creeds, and he also 
clearly sees the questions that will follow. 

“¢ Ah, yes!’ it will be said, ‘ faith, if it were a simple surrender of the 
soul to God, a child-like adhesion of the spiritual sonship in us to its Father 
who is in heaven, might sit loose to all formule, theories, discoveries, in 
the way described. Faith, if it limited itself to this mystical communion, 
might be beyond the scope and criticism of reason. But this is not the least 
what you really ask of us. The faith for which you practically plead, the 
only form of faith actually open to us, has rashly left these safe confines 
and implicated itself with a vast body of facts recorded in a book. It has 
involved itself in intricate statements of dogma. This spiritual faith of 
yours has mixed itself up with alien matter, with historical incidents, with 
intellectual definitions: here are things of evidence and proof. If you will . 
retreat again back into the region of simple spiritual intuitions and 
abandon to reason this debatable land, how gladly would we follow you! 
But this is just what you refuse to do.’” 

This is exactly what we should say. What answer, then, has Luz 
Mundi to give to this appeal? Weare told that this would mean an 
attempt, desperate and blind, to turn back the world’s story—that 
the faith which is to be ours to-day must be a faith of to-day ; that 
the world is old ; human life is old; and faith is old also. It has 
had many a strange and stormy experience; it has had a history like 
everything else. But this has nothing to do with the exercise of 
the elemental energy of the soul, which we have been told faith is; 
the sympathetic and immediate response to another’s will is inde- 
pendent of history; the history may be interesting, stimulating, 
encouraging, but faith is independent of it, and the history itself 
must be always open to criticism ; and if faith is also entangled with 
dogmatic assertions, for which the evidence is insufficient, it will 
never be secure, as on that side also the intellect will demand com- 
plete satisfaction. This, then, is the strength and weakness of this 
particular essay—the strength of it lies in the clear definition of a 
purely spiritual faith ; the weakness of it lies in associating this 
faith imalienably with the Creeds of the Church. The boldness of the 
writer in facing scientific problems may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“We will not, then, be the least afraid of the taunt, that we are all 
accepting and delivering from our pulpits that which once threw us into 


anger and dismay. Only let us learn our true lesson ; and in our zeal to 
appreciate the wonders of evolution, let us hold ourselves prepared for the 
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day which is bound to come, when again the gathering facts will clamour 
for a fresh generalisation, and the wheel will give one more turn, and the new 
man will catch sight of the vision which is preparing, and the new book 
will startle, and the new band of youthful professors will denounce and 
demolish our present heroes, and all the reviews and magazines will yelp in 
chorus at their heels, proclaiming loudly that now, at last and for ever, the 
faith, which has pledged itself so deeply to the obsolete and discredited 
theory of evolution, is indeed dead and done with. Faith will survive that 
crisis, as it has survived so many before; but it will be something, if it 
does not drag behind it the evil record of passion and blindness, with which 
it has too often disgraced its unwilling passage from truth to truth.” 

We have given a good deal of space to this opening essay, because 
nearly all we have said of it is applicable to the whole book; the 
constructive arguments are those which are common to all liberal 
theologians ; the connection of them with the Creeds of the Church 
is never made good, and the writers do not come to close quarters 
with the real questions at issue. This is further illustrated by the 
second essay, by Canon Aubrey Moore, on “ The Christian Doctrine 
of God.” It is an able defence of Theism, but does not touch the 
doctrines or the Creeds of the Church only in the vaguest way. And 
though it is asserted that Trinitarianism is the only doctrine of God 
that can hold its own against philosophy, which, if Theistic, it is con- 
tended, must be Pantheistic, the Trinity of the writer is not that of 
the Apostles’ Creed, nor of Scholasticism, nor of Calvinism, It isa 
metaphysical conception, with which probably Unitarianism would 
hardly find grounds of quarrelling. When Scripture is appealed to in 
support of the doctrine, it is, unfortunately for its authority, only 
the doubtful authority of the Second Epistle of Peter, the First 
Epistle of Timothy, and the Fourth Gospel. These certainly carry 
as little weight with liberal theologians as with philosophers. There 
is another important point worth noticing in this connection, and that 
is the different meanings attached in Christian theology to the title 
Father as applied to God. The Unitarian Theist calls God Father, 
implying thereby a universal relationship, and in this sense the title 
is used now in nearly all churches; but in Patristic theology the 
Father meant the Father of the Son—the first person of the Trinity, 
and the distinction is of supreme significance. That the Patristic 
conception crept into the Scriptures is shown by the interpolation of 
the words “ of our Lord Jesus Christ,” in the 14th verse 3rd chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians—which are omitted in the Revised 
Version—which now reads: “ For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father, from whom every fatherhood in heaven and on earth is 
named.” This is the broadly Theistic idea, and not the limited Trini- 
tarian one. With these qualifications, we can have but little else 
than commendation for Canon Moore’s essay. His aim is to find a 
philosophic justification of Theism. 


“ Religion demands a personal object, be that object one or many ; philo- 
svphy demands unity, whether personal or impersonal. And it seems as 
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if each finds lacking in the other that which it values most and thinks ot 
first. The only hope, then, of reconciliation is in the idea of God as per- 
sonal and yet one. So long as religion retains a trace of polytheism or 
dualism, philosophy can have nothing to say to it. So long as philosophy 
has no room for a personal God, religion must exclude philosophy. The 
whole issue of the controversy lies here.” 

The attempt at a reconciliation is the purpose of the paper, and 
if the philosophers are not converted by it we may safely say 
that the rational faith of many Christians may be strengthened. 
With regard to the different conceptions of God that have prevailed, 
we are told that 


“The natural history of religion is the history of the process by which 
that which has its secret birthplace behind all the distinctions of modern 
psychology establishes its claim on man, absorbing into itself ‘all that is 
best and truest in his moral and intellectual being, as conscience and reason 
succcessively emerge into conscious activity ; while from another point of 
view it is the progressive purification of the religious idea of, God till He 
is revealed as, what He is to the thinking Christian of to-day, the Object 
of reverent worship, the moral ideal, the truth of Nature and of man.” 


Mr. Moore is not sparing of his criticisms of what has often been 
alleged to be the immoral doctrines of modern Christianity. He 
affirms that every attack on the moral, as distinguished from the 
intellectual position of Christianity, is not an attack on Christianity, 
but on a medieval or modern perversion of it. ‘J. §, Mill’s well- 
known words, ‘I will call no being good who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures,’ was a noble 
assertion of ‘immutable morality’ against a religion which, alas! 
he mistook for Christianity.” It is unfair of the writer, even infer- 
entially, to blame Mr. Mill; that which he mistook for Christianity 
was that which the Church presented to him as Christianity, and 
the fact that since his day there has been a further “ progressive 
purification of the religious idea of God,” is very largely due to 
Mr. Mill himself. Mr. Moore’s conception of Christianity may be 
the true one, but it is not the one that the Church has offered to 
the world until very recently. We welcome it as a sign not only 
of intellectual progress, but of a heightened moral sense. 

The essays which follow on the Incarnation and the Atonement 
are more purely doctrinal, and are outside our province, though there 
is much in the essay on the Preparation in History for Christ with 
which we do not agree. The more we study Christianity the more 
we feel assured that it has no relation to Judaism; and that it was 
in any way a fulfilment of Judaism we fail to see, as the Jews, who 
must be the best witnesses on the subject, also fail to see. It is in 
the prophets, we are told, that this preparation for Christianity is 
most distinctly found, but the prophets were not the exponents, but 
the critics of the national religion. As far as the correspondence 
between prediction and fulfilment is concerned, it is necessary to 
remark that the predictions were only understood after their alleged 
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fulfilment ; and if the supposed fulfilment had taken some other 
form no doubt predictions would have been found to correspond. 
It is rather late in the day to revive the old argument from pro- 
phecy. The descent from the purely intellectual presentation of 
Christianity in the earlier essays is very marked when we come 
closer to Church dogmas, and we are told that the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Creeds, the whole institution of the Church ulti- 
mately rest upon one event in history, and that the rising of the 
body of Jesus from the tomb on the third day. This cannot be a 
matter of pure faith, but must be decided as other historical events, 
by the cogency and the trustworthiness of the evidence for it. 
Still more marked is the departure from the intellectual position 
when we are told baldly that the “Man Jesus was the Eternal 
God.” The attempt to save the doctrine of the Trinity by the theory 
of the Logos is abandoned, and the crudest presentation of the 
Incarnation takes its place. An affirmative answer to the question, 
“Ts He God, or is He not ?” is to us not only incredible, but incon- 
ceivable, and there can be no point of reconciliation between those 
who say “yes,” and those who say “no.” 

No notice of Luz Mundi could be complete without a reference 
to the essay on Inspiration, by Rev. Charles Gore, which has given 
rise to so much discussion within the Church itself. We may pass 
by the religious aspects of the teaching concerning the work of the 
Holy Spirit, as being hardly a subject for criticism, and confine 
ourselves to the pages which refer to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; and as a clear distinction is, made between the Old Testament 
and the New, we will first follow Mr. Gore in his account of Old 
Testament inspiration. Here we soon find ourselves in a difficulty, 
as we are told that in order to appreciate it we must have a certain 
frame of mind, there are pre-suppositions which we must admit. 
“Tt is, we may perhaps say, becoming more and more difficult to 
believe in the Bible without believing in the Church.” Thus the 
free-thinking critic is placed at a disadvantage, and the functions 
of inspiration are limited. 

Mr. Gore’s theory of inspiration is a very broad one, and will 
cover a good deal. It does not guarantee even the historical ac- 
curacy of the Scriptures, It is to be found “in the special point of 
view ” from which the history or even the myth or the drama was 
written—it must be traced in the object to be attained by the book 
so inspired. Inspiration, therefore, does not guarantee itself, but 
must be deduced from its effects. But Mr. Gore’s admissions cut at 
the very root of what has always been considered, and we think 
rightly considered, inspiration, An inspired book should at least be 
accurate even if it is not authoritative and infallible, though if a 
thing is true it will be all three. 

The Church, we are told, will continue to believe that the Old 
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Testament, from Abraham downwards, is historical, though there is 
room for an admixture of what is yet not strictly historical, but 
which is a feature which characterises all history—the attribution to 
first founders of what is really the remoter result of their institu- 
tions. Historical criticism assures us that this process has been 
largely at work in the Pentateuch. We may suppose that Moses 
himself established a certain germ of ceremonial enactment, and that 
this developed always as the “ Law of Moses,” the whole result being 
constantly attributed, probably unconsciously, and certainly not from 
any intention to deceive, to the original founder. This would be 
only of a piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to 
David and of Proverbs to Solomon. Exactly so; but it assuredly is 
not the same thing as if Moses had been divinely authorised to con- 
struct a great and perfect ceremonial religion for Israel, as we have 
hitherto been taught, and as most readers of the Bible believe and 
are led to believe. Again, criticism says that the Books of Chronicles 
represent a later and less historical version of the history of Israel 
than that given in Samuel and Kings. They represent the version 
of the history which had become current in the priestly schools. 
This, we are told, is not perversion, but only an unconscious idealis- 
ing of history. We are not so sure about the unconsciousness of the 
idealising ; and this kind of idealising is very difficult—is, in fact, 
impossible to distinguish from intentional perversion. There is also 
a perversion which may not be exactly intentional, which springs 
from the desire to bring in history as a witness in favour of some 
peculiar institutions. This, at least, may be alleged of the 
chroniclers; and whatever excuse may be made for them, it does 
not appear to us consistent with any theory of inspiration, without, 
as the late Canon Liddon said, we are prepared to believe in the 
inspiration of unveracity. 

Weare further told that inspiration makes use of natural genius, 
and one form of genius is the dramatic, and its essence is to make 
characters, real or imaginary, the vehicles for an ideal presentation. 
The Song of Solomon, the Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, Deuteronomy, 
Jonah and Daniel, are all dramatic compositions, There is not much 
therefore of the Old Testament left which we need regard as 
authentic history. Only, in fact, Judges and Kings, which are 
certainly in part legendary. But if all these compositions may be 
regarded as inspired, we fail to see how any exceptional theory of 
inspiration can be made for the Old Testament; as much inspi- 
ration may be claimed for the Jliad, Plato’s Dialogues, the Divine 
Comedy, Macbeth, and Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

The critics of course make much larger demands than Mr. Gore 
admits, but he admits the principle, and the difference is only one of 
detail. It is hardly our business to enter upon the question which has 
so vexed souls of Churchmen, how this theory of inspiration affects 
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the apparent endorsement of the Old Testament by Jesus. Those 

regard Him as more than man must settle this controversy amongst 
themselves, the difficulty does not occur to those who do not accept 
the doctrine of the Church on the personality of Christ. If Mr. Gore 
were not so anxious to preserve the integrity of the Gospels he might 
lessen the difficulty, as from a critical point of view it is possible 
to admit that some of the supposed quotations are only glosses. 

‘* For example, does His use of Jonah’s resurrection, as a type of 
His own, depend in any real degree upon whether it is historical 
fact: or allegory. ” The verse which refers to Jonah’s “ resurrection ” 
(Matt. xii. 40) is undoubtedly an interpolation. It assumes before- 
hand the resurrection of Jesus, and does not correspond, as Jonah is 
said to have been three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale, while Jesus is said to have been unly one day and two nights 
in the tomb, But this would lead us to a discussion of a question 
which Mr. Gore appears to consider closed, and that is the authen- 
ticity and accuracy of the books of the New Testament. He feels 
satisfied that the results of modern criticism have established their 
authenticity and originality, while we are led to the opposite con- 
clusion, and think the Synoptic Gospels are as much a compilation 
as the Pentateuch, and the Fourth Gospel as essentially dramatic as 
Deuteronomy. The authority of the Scriptures has vanished under 
investigation, and the aim of Zux Mundi is to transfer the seat of 
authority to the Church; this is the explanation of Mr. Gore’s calm 
acceptance of some of the results of modern criticism. 

The agitation created in the Church by Old Testament criticism, 
which has reached “ results as sure as scientific inquiry,” is a con- 
sequence of the Protestant position. In rejecting the authority of 
the Catholic Church, Protestants threw themselves absolutely upon 
the authority and infallibility of the Scriptures. This foundation 
having given way, Anglicans are for retreating to the old pre- 
Protestant position. The Catholics, with their reliance upon the 
Church and tradition, are able to treat the Scriptures with much 
more freedom than Protestants, and do not by any means pledge 
themselves to their inspiration. The inspiration is in the Church. 
Mr. Costeloe has said that, apart from the interpretation of the 
Church, the Old Testament is no more than a scrappy compendium 
of Hebrew literature. And Mr. St. George Mivart has declared 
that he could not believe in the miraculous Incarnation and Resurrec- 
tion on the testimony of the Gospels alone. 

The only other essay which we have space to notice in detail is 
that on Christianity and Politics by W. J. H. Campion. This is 
both an important and practical article, and the point of the dis- 
cussion will be seen more clearly if for “‘ Christianity and Politics ” 
we substitute ‘“ Church and State,” for this is the relationship prin- 
cipally under investigation. 
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The general question of the relation of Christians to the secular 
power is passed in a brief historical review, and we see that the 
early Christians were confronted with a real practical problem in 
their subjection to heathen rulers to whom their leaders enjoined a 
general obedience. From this we are led to notice the attitude of 
English theologians in the seventeenth century, with their doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. And the essayist naturally takes the 
modern view of that preposterous doctrine : 

“ What the early Fathers taught their Christian followers was, that it 
was their duty to obey in secular matters the powers lawfully set over 
them. What the English divines taught was the divine right of princes, 
and the subject’s duty of non-resistance. In the great battle which was 
being fought out in England between arbitrary power and freedom, they 
threw the whole weight of the English Church on the side of the former. 
It was a fatal error as a matter of policy, for it was the losing side. But, 
what is hardly sufficiently realised, it was most untrue to the tradition of 
the Church, and of the Church of England.” 

We are then told, and we are very glad-to hear such sound 
liberal doctrine, that the Middle Age theologians taught the right 
of resistance to an unlawful government—that is, in the two cases 
of the unjust acquisition of power or of its unjust use. The relations 
of Christian citizens to the State, then, may be thus summarised : 
(1) The duty of obedience for conscience’ sake; (2) the duty, in case 
of the civil authority issuing commands contrary to virtue and religion, 
of disobedience for conscience’ sake; (3) the duty of those wielding 
authority to use it for the common good; (4) the right, ‘ which 
may be said in certain extreme cases to be almost a duty, of 
resistance to the arbitrary or unconstitutional extension of authority 
to cases outside its province.” 

We must look for the aim of the writer in this last sentence, for 
here we shall find an indication of what is coming. He has not so 
much in mind the general interference of the Legislature with that 
which is outside its province, but a particular case—that of the 
clergy. The contention is that the State should not interfere in 
matters of religion ; or, in other words, that the clergy should make 
their own laws and should be entitled to resist the Legislature when 
they are so inclined. Churchmen would be willing enough to accept 
the royal supremacy under a religious Sovereign in thorough harmony 
with the beliefs and practices of the Church; but what they object 
to is, that the House of Commons should have the ultimate control 
of ecclesiastical affairs. What is desirable, we are told, is such a 
connection of the Church and State as will neither subordinate the 
State to the Church nor the Church to the State. We have then 
a comparison of the systems which obtain in England, France, 
Scotland, and America. And Nonconformists will welcome the 
admission that “in any case, whether the Church remains estab- 
lished or not, the State has ultimate power over her temporal 
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possessions, as over all temporal possessions held within its terri- 
tory.” The demand of the High Church party is thus formulated : 
‘‘ But if the Church is to remain connected with the State, perpetual 
differences must arise, unless means are found to leave the Church free, 
in matters as well of doctrine as of ritual, both to legislate through 
her own organs, and to exercise an independent spiritual jurisdiction.” 

But this is just what the English Commons are not likely to agree 
to; as long as the Church holds its temporal possessions at the will 
of the State, the State will insist upon controlling and regulating 
the doctrines and ritual of the Church. The Church can only 
become free by resigning its temporal advantages ; that is, by sub- 
mitting to disestablishment and disendowment. Disendowment they 
are not inclined to face; but many Churchmen, according to the 
essayist, would regard disestablishment as a lesser evil than the 
control of the Church by the House of Commons. All this means 
simply the irritation of the clergy at the prosecutions under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. The Ritualists only wish to be 
independent of all external authority. Well, they can have the 
liberty they crave for, but they will have to pay the price. 

The ground covered by this remarkable book is of vast extent, and 
we may regard it as a sincere attempt to say the last word on the 
problems which science, Biblical criticism, and political progress, 
have set the Church to solve. The answers to these problems are 
eloquently written, and a wonderful amount of ingenuity exercised in 
the attempt to make out a good case for the Church. The book 
contains too many fallacies, however, to carry conviction to any 
except those to whom the authority of the Church and the truth of 
its creeds are foregone conclusions. The writers clearly perceive 
that ecclesiastical Christianity must make good its intellectual claims 
if it is to continue to exist; that its old unintellectual position is 
‘gone for ever. But ecclesiastical Christianity is inseparable from 
the dogmas of the Church, and we think the writers have altogether 
failed to reconcile these with the intellect. As long as the Church 
demanded acceptance of its doctrines on extra-intellectual grounds, 
criticism was comparatively powerless; but when it attempts to 
meet science and criticism on their own territory its end is not far 
off. Spiritual religion, we believe, will survive with the instincts of 
faith, and hope, and love, which are as imperishable as mind ; but 
the external body in which they have been partially, and only 
partially, confined is doomed to decay. They have thriven and 
developed in spite of the Church, and they will thrive and develop 
all the more vigorously without the Church. The authors of Lusz 
Mundi will hardly persuade those to whom Protestantism has at least 
taught the priceless advantages of freedom, once more to submit to 


the authority of the Church. 
Water Luoyp. 





THE INTELLECTUAL COWARDICE OF 
WOMAN. 


Ir is innate in woman to be unnatural. The nursery, school, and 
society evolve artificiality of thought and action, and cherish it 
with the appellations of maidenly reserve, womanly prudence, delicacy, 
and modesty. Judaism and Christianity fostered servile dependence, 
and discountenanced, when they did not directly inhibit, all inde- 
pendent, individual thinking among women. They were to “learn 
in silence, with all subjection,” to “ adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety,’ to ‘“‘marry and bear 
children,” to be “keepers at home, good, obedient to their own 
husbands,” and their ‘‘ conversation” was to be ‘‘ coupled with fear.” 
For ages woman tacitly acknowledged her intellectual inferiority, 
sitting humbly at the feet of Gamaliel, the pupil, the vassal, or the 
spoilt idol of man, never his equal associate. Milton told her she 
was ‘‘ for God through man.” Religion taught that chastity was 
“the one thing needful,” a meek and modest mien her highest 
object of attainment. Though, at second-hand, that submissive 
mental habit engendered by the stress of social usage, has hindered 
feminine progress all along the line. Whenever she has had the courage 
to exercise free thought woman has risen in morality and intellect. 

Heterodox thinkers, not unjustly, lay much of the blame of 
woman’s tardy progress upon St. Paul, whose austere mind was 
manifestly tinctured with the same pessimism that made Solomon 
despair, in spite of his facilities, of finding a virtuous example of the 
sex. So long, then, as the doctrine of intellectual subordination is 
enforced upon woman by society, so long will her rooted mental 
cowardice, the baneful product of heredity and surroundings, block 
her advancement at all points, When her intercourse with man is 
upon an equal basis she will equal him in common-sense dealing 
with the great problems of existence. 

But, to a certain extent, woman must not be wholly blamed for 
her contentment to dwell in ‘the furnished lodgings of tradition,” 
and for her tendency to ‘‘lie abed in the unclean straw of her 
intellectual habits.” Revolt is always fraught with trouble and 
perplexity, and as society is constituted, it is dangerous, or, at the 
very least, unpleasant. 
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A woman admits that there are “things which it is not proper for 
her to know,” and, as a result of the cowardice or the inertitude 
induced by ancient and revered custom, she professes that she does 
not care to know them. If circumstance, or a genuine spirit of 
inquiry, has enlarged her vision, she simulates that ignorance which 
she deems becoming to her sex. George Meredith succinctly describes 
this attitude. ‘‘ Total ignorance being their pledge of purity to 
men, they have to expunge the writing of their perceptives on the 
tablets of the brain: they have to know not when they do know.” 
This state of abject, retroactive timidity, from which so few women 
succeed in freeing themselves, is, if they could but be made to 
acknowledge it, a far worse form of slavery than their political 
status. It keeps them under the thumb of man, and perpetuates 
belief in his intellectual super-eminence in a much higher measure 
than exclusive masculine legislation ; for, if it be true that “ half of 
life is a sealed book to virgins,” and much of it obscured from wives, 
it is not wonderful that men should think women’s views superficial, 
and refuse to give eartothem. The man of the world knows that the 
average woman is, in most regards, totally incompetent to grapple 
with the very evils she would eradicate by law. Every one knows 
the woman who is frequently a small private agitator for reforms, 
whose opinions upon the “social problem” and sexual ethics in 
general are false, harsh, and utterly unscientific. How can they be 
otherwise? From her circumscribed radius of observation her view 
is one-sided ; she cannot see beneath the surface of things. Some- 
body has told her that the theory of Evolution is unscriptural, or 
another that Neo-Malthusianism is atheistic; and she at once 
accepts the statements with entire satisfaction, emphatic in her 
refusal to hear both sides. 

It is cowardice that instigates thousands of women to assent to 
religious dogmas, which reason and conscience repudiate and modern 
science has exploded. It cannot be denied that insincerity is often 
forced upon them by a theologically-biassed society, which, if it has 
ceased to ostracise apostates, still frowns at free thinking and plain 
speaking. Thus, while the worship of God and the worship of 
Mammon are inseparable, men or women who are compelled to earn 
their bread find it essential to cling to false creeds with an outward 
semblance of orthodoxy. No doubt they are culpable, but it needs 
much hardihood to starve for a principle, and to most of us the love 
of family will always be stronger than the love of reasoned truth. 
But when this hypocrisy springs from a cowardly, inert disposition, 
rather than an altruistic spirit, there is no admissible excuse for it. 

It is not only in the company of men that women are artificial 
and timorous; they are even more unnatural among themselves. 
An intelligent girl is often bold and sincere in the expression of her 
opinions when conversing with a man whom she respects ; but with 
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a woman she is seldom so candid. It is thought that marriage has 
great power to modify the craven, prudish shirking of vital subjects. 
Yet almost every husband knows that his wife’s tactics in discussion 
with her sex are to “scrupulously hint with half-words, delicate 
reserves,” and to utter part truths concerning matters upon which 
she was formerly silent; so hard it is to obliterate her fixed principle 
that speaking one’s mind is unwomanly. 

It is often urged that it is to man’s advantage to keep certain 
facts of human life concealed from woman. There is neither logic 
nor policy in the theory. ‘ But,” says a respectable Paterfamilias, 
“T don’t see why one’s daughters need know anything of the physio- 
logy of love, for instance.” Materfamilias agrees with him. She 
is a British Matron, the product of generations of narrow training, 
and she has brought several future mothers into the world. “Such 
knowledge,” says she, “may be necessary for doctors—but for girls! 
Really, the notion is monstrous!” And she keeps the family 
medical book under rigid lock and key, lest a perusal of its pages 
may efface the charm of maidenly modesty from girls of eighteen 
and twenty. Newspapers, however, lie upon her table, and pamphlets 
with reports of “cases” from a Home for the Fallen. The false 
modesty and extreme caution with which such a harmless subject as 
maternity is alluded to by such women, would be comic were it not 
debasing. 

The fact is, the inculcation of the know-not breeds an idle, itching 
curiosity, and a vulgarity of thought quite antagonistic to legitimate, 
wholesome investigation. It is not the physiologically-taught who 
giggle and blush at nude statuary. The chaste, instructed mind 
sees beauty in nakedness, and is reverential, where the ignorant 
and impure discern the suggestive and the gross. 

Mr. Besant, who is by no means a realist, in the modern sense 
of the word as applied to art, commends one of his heroines for 
looking fearlessly on all things, fair or foul. He says truly, “the 
shrinking, obedient, docile, man-reverencing, curate-worshipping 
maiden of our youth will shortly vanish and be seen no more.” This, 
from a writer who is always discreet, and whose tales may be “safely 
put into any girl’s hands,” should be regarded as a vigorous dis- 
claimer of the modern man’s wish to keep woman ignorant. 

The ‘peculiar British antipathy to plain-speaking bars a hundred 
avenues that lead to reform. Now and then, in sooth, religious 
zealots attack social vices, and a great deal of blunt, ugly fact, in 
the alluring form of ‘‘ revelations,” is disseminated, while every 
Bethel congregation is up in arms to fight the evil with swingeing 
blows. But their methods are unskilled, their intellectual armament 
is ineffective, and the virgin Amazons of the fray, who usually make 
the loudest din in the general clamour, display such contempt for 
the cardinal truths and principles of human nature, that the few 
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calm, capable men and women, who could and would help them, are 
obliged to stand aloof, knowing that the headlong, ill-directed effort 
of pious ignorance does more harm than good. Women whose narrow 
education and false ideas of purity and propriety totally unfit them 
for adjudication, form the backbone of such movements as the 
National Vigilance Society, whose ostensible object is to rid England 
of vice, and whose modus operandi is the worst that could possibly 
be conceived. The true moral reformers, male or female, with faith 
in the swaviter in modo, which is reasonableness, know that Procrus- 
tean schemes for the enforcement of morality are futile and irra- 
tional. Were women broader-minded such puerile, impertinent 
organisations could not exist. No cultured woman of well-moulded 
opinion will associate herself with the propagandism of hare-brained 
fanatics. She knows that Act of Parliament can no more make people 
pure than the stake, the rack, and the dungeon have made them 
Roman Catholics. 

The moral harshness of Englishwomen is not the only evil that 
springs from their restricted observation and shallow thinking ; igno- 
rance entirely nullifies the potentiality of their parental influence. 
The mother is, unfortunately, the last person to whom sons and 
daughters turn for enlightenment and guidance. They know that 
she is equipped with “trim copy-book maxims,” and they know that 
that is not enough for the world of to-day. Speculations and 
doubts upon the enigmas and mysteries of human nature, that beset 
the young mind, are not to be dismissed or quieted by a text. If 
some explanation is not offered by the virtuous, the mysteries are 
solved and expounded by the vicious, at a sacrifice of the questioner’s 
reverence and real purity ; and that which is naturally beautiful and 
holy is besmirched, marred, and dragged through a mire of unhealthy, 
flippant conversation. It is so that healthy inquisitiveness degene- 
rates into unclean prurience. 

Only those who have heard the despairing cry of maturer years, 
“Tf I had only known! Oh, that light had been given me!” can 
gauge the depth of moral degradation and misery traceable to intel- 
lectual cowardice and the pernicious prudery that seeks to darken 
the first footsteps on the pathway of life. Stumbling blindly midst 
the chasms and pitfalls that encompass physical existence, easy prey 
to the first wehr-wolf they encounter, thousands of our youth are lost 
every year. Who are they, for the greater part? The children of 
Puritanical parents, whose method of training has been the with- 
holding of what is deemed “ unnecessary knowledge.” A pert, 
flaunting barmaid is far safer, in many respects, than these shielded 
maidens. She, at all events, has a wider worldly horizon to her 
life, and experience of human nature is her mighty safeguard. Is 
it not almost always the ignorant, the Effie Deans or Hetty Sorrels, 
who make faua pas ? 
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Experience does not prove that intellectual boldness detracts from 
genuine feminine modesty. Intelligent men do not think so. It 
is craven, ignorant women who make candour so dangerous to the 
brave of their sex ; who ban books written with courage and real 
moral purpose, because their breadth affronts the vulgar perceptions 
of propriety. It is true that the young man at the library, acting 
in the supposed interests of the sex, is wont to suggest that such- 
and-such a volume is “‘ hardly the thing for ladies,” but his opinion 
is scarcely representative of masculine feeling upon the question. 

The time has come when the thoughtful man is constrained to 
worship those women who, with unflinching courage in the face of 
mob insult and bigoted opposition, strive with voice or pen to 
ameliorate the conditions of life. The thoughtless of this generation 
may cast mud at them, its select society may close its doors, but 
the next age will call them by the name of prophetess. It is to 
cultured women that men are now turning for helpmates and com- 
panions, while the intellectual cowards lie hopeless, calling upon 
their false god Propriety to save them. JJora Copperfields have had 
their day. Women incompetent in all else save looking soft and 
pretty must inevitably give place to the modern Agrippina. Breadth 
and boidness in handling moral and social affairs characterise the man 
of to-day, and woman is, following slowly in his wake. She has 
already invaded man’s territory, or rather that which has been 
hitherto considered his; she bears honours from the universities, 
she writes charming novels and brilliant essays, but, without the 
paramount principle of breadth, her success is incomplete. She 
must reject what is womanish, not for that which is mannish, 
or the exchange will be a questionable one, but for all that is ‘‘ pure 
womanly,” true, and brave. 

GEOFFREY MorTIMER. 





HOUSEKEEPING TROUBLES IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


In England the problem of housekeeping is whittled down, for most 
of us, to a mere question of how to make a little go a long way. 
That is often a difficult enough issue to solve in daily life, but it is 
the one that circumstances force most prominently into notice, 
transcending all others in degree in the experience of the average 
housekeeper. In the Australian colonies the important considera- 
tion of ways and means cannot be ignored by the mass of humanity, 
any more than it can be here; but, by comparison, it is there a side 
issue, easily outdistanced by the far greater trouble of “ servants.” 
Below a certain grade of society people have to settle the difficulty 
by doing without servants for most of their domestic offices: a 
necessity which takes the. gilt off the gingerbread of existence in 
many small households of comfortable means. Above a certain line 
servants must, of course, be had; yet, however indispensable they 
may be, it is not unusual to hear people who are most dependent 
on them most sincere in their wish to be able to do without them. 
That this is no mere conventional wail, but an active feeling that 
finds expression in practice, is evident from the fact that, even in 
the largest town houses, where the saving of expense is no object, 
the number of servants is reduced to the lowest possible limit. For 
any house of the more pretentious order, that does not aspire to the 
dignity of a palace, the almost invariable supply of servants consists 
of three, namely, a cook, a parlourmaid, and a housemaid. Of 
these the cook is naturally the dcminant power, and asserts a stern 
supremacy over the entire household. She ‘knows her place,” 
unfortunately for her master and mistress, for in the phrase is 
implied her knowledge of the difficulty of replacing her. Her feel- 
ings, however unreasonable and capricious, must be delicately 
considered in every emergency ; and her complete realisation of this 
crucial element in the situation not unfrequently makes her particu- 
larly ‘uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” Nevertheless, to her 
exactions a blind eye must be deftly turned. Her crudities in the 
exercise of her art must be submitted to with a graceful surrender 
of the right of free speech, and her indiscretions, culinary and other- 
wise, must be systematically winked at. If ruffled in temper—and 
worse, in dignity—her position gives her extraordinary powers of 
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reprisal. For example, if crossed in temper, she may upset the 
most deeply organised scheme for a social gathering, whose success 
depends on her exertions, by making it the occasion for an ‘“‘ outing.” 
Such a temporary resignation of her professional functions must 
always enter into the calculations of any prudent mistress ; and, as 
the event grows imminent, the cook must be insidiously approached 
with even more than usually pronounced demonstrations of affec- 
tionate confidence, Sudden escapades of indignation on her 
part, no matter how injurious to crockery, must be regarded with 
well-simulated indifference; outward and visible signs of undue 
hilarity or sulkiness, palpably connected with illicit raids on wine 
and spirit decanters, must be skilfully ignored, and ebullitions. 
of impertinence, with a marked tendency to overt acts of insubordi- 
nation, must be diplomatically hailed as laudable indications of an 
independent spirit. In a lesser degree, and subject to some extent tu 
the initiative of the cook, the two maids can tyrannise over a house- 
hold almost as effectively as the cook herself. They too, as arule, have 
grasped the full meaning of the want of proportion between supply and 
demand in the matter of domestic servants. Of course the difficulties 
of a mistress with her servants vary directly as the distance of her 
house from a large centre of population. On a station far away in the 
bush, where there are ladies resident, the loss of a servant is tem- 
porarily irremediable, and the bare possibility of it is canvassed 
with bated breath as a calamity to be avoided at all risks. Inge- 
nious efforts are sometimes made to instil fancies for the unmarried 
male hands on the station into the breasts of the servants, with a 
view to a permanent settlement. Therein, it may be thought, lies 
the best chance of keeping an abigail attached to the premises. 
But this policy has its drawbacks, more particularly when successful. 
No doubt there are good servants as well as bad, both up country and 
in the big towns, and possibly the former preponderate on the 
whole; but the standard of excellence in domestic service is far 
less exacting than it is in England. Economic laws will have 
their own way. 

Some half a dozen years ago I went out to Melbourne on a visit 
to a near relative, whom I will call Mrs. Robinson, and who lived 
with her daughters in a house in South Yarra, a suburb of Melbourne. 
Mrs. Robinson had returned from a trip to England a little before 
the date of my own arrival, and had only just plunged into the sea 
of housekeeping troubles, so I was well in at the start. She had 
got together, as servants, a decidedly neat-handed Phyllis of prepos- 
sessing appearance for parlourmaid, a creditable specimen of her 
kind for housemaid, and a sleek, fat cook. They had been fore- 
warned that there would be late dinner on Sundays, and manifested 
no objection to fall in with the arrangement. For awhile all went 
well. The new brooms swept smartly; and, if there was a slight 
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downward tendency after the first week, we had sufficient tact not 
to notice it in a hostile spirit. At the end of the month came a 
catastrophe. The cook struck against the Sunday dinners; and, 
refusing to be comforted by offers of a compromise from hot dishes 
to cold, gave immediate notice of resignation. The parlourmaid 
also complained of the late dinners, and, further, announced her inten- 
tion of getting married without delay. So she, too, gave notice on 
the spot. The housemaid manifested alarming symptoms of dis- 
content, but was ultimately appeased by the prospect of succeeding 
to the parlourmaid’s place and emoluments. In the course of the 
ensuing month Mrs. Robinson’s time was almost completely taken up 
with visits to various registry offices, where she was received civilly 
enough, but as a suppliant for a favour which would only be accorded 
on her furnishing a satisfactory record for herself rather than as an 
employer of labour. The servants to whom she was introduced 
cross-examined her severely as to her methods of housekeeping and 
reasons for being under the necessity of looking out for new servants, 
while they resented inquiries into their own previous history, or, at 
best, only tolerated them. After much delay and diplomacy she 
discovered a tall Spanish-looking woman of Irish birth, who con- 
sented to come to her as cook. She was in despair about a parlour- 
maid, and was sitting in a registry office one day expatiating on 
her house-keeping sorrows—as ladies will do in all countries under 
the sun—to a well-dressed listener seated by her side, when the 
latter, to Mrs. Robinson’s amazement, suggested herself as being 
possibly willing to take the place. She had heard of Mrs. Robinson, 
she intimated, and had no particular objections to find with her. 
A treaty was then and there ratified, amid many appreciative smiles 
and nods on both sides; and the family-coach was re-started with 
its full complement. 

Everything went on swimmingly for afew weeks. The ladylike 
housemaid developed into a genuine treasure; and the cook gave 
grateful evidences of proficiency in her art. The Melbourne “ Cup 
week” was approaching with its customary setting of festivities ; 
and Mrs. Robinson determined to launch out into dinner parties. The 
first two went off capitally, the servants doing their duty as to the 
manner born. Mrs. Robinson, flushed with the over-confidence be- 
gotten of success, now began to laud the virtues of her domestics to 
her acquaintance, and to congratulate herself on the good fortune 
which had aggregated under her roof so perfect a trio. True, the 
liquor was going rather rapidly ; and I had strong suspicions that 
the whiskey set out for me every night was tempered with quite an 
unnecessary quantity of water. Besides the cook was beginning to 
give occasional indications of unsteadiness in her gait which might 
have been owing to rheumatism as she alleged, but which, unfortu- 
nately for that comforting theory, was combined with ropiness of 
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utterance, uncertainty of diction and a pronounced tendency to 
‘* take offence.” Mrs. Robinson did not care to sacrifice herself on 
the altar of logic but preferred to take an optimistic view of these 
‘* peculiarities,” as she airily styled them, and embarked on prepara- 
tions for her third dinner party. On the morning of the day fixed, the 
cook nearly drove Mrs. Robinson into hysterics by suddenly demanding 
permission to go that evening to a distant part of the town to see 
some friends. The lady recovered herself, and refused the mild 
boon: recriminatory language followed; and the cook, not appeased 
by a crowning victory in the war of words, retired to her room in an 
outbuilding, and scornfully refused to enter into negotiations with 
any one, although embassies were despatched to her from time to 
time to arrange a temporary accommodation on the ‘‘ most favoured 
cook” principle. Ultimately, she consented to perform her func- 
tions, but she was clearly the worse for drink, and her “ peculiari- 
ties” asserted themselves in the evening in an aggravated form, to 
the great disadvantage of the dinner. Later on she advanced into 
the violent stage of intoxication, and had to be forcibly ejected 
from the house. Next morning she magnanimously waived her 
claim to a month’s notice, or wages in lieu of it, and departed bag 
and baggage. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory for Mrs. Robinson. The “ Cup” week was 
close at hand. A vast amount of thought, labour, and organisation 
was required in connection with the ladies’ dresses; and everything 
and everybody was en féte—even including our cook-less selves. 
However, a cook had to be got somehow. All Mrs. Robinson’s 
friends were désolés that she had not made inquiries about one to 
them a week earlier. Zhen there was a positive plethora in the 
supply of just such cooks as Mrs. Robinson wanted. But now— 
well, we know the way of the world, and how we get a day behind 
the fair when we want anything. The weary round of the registry 
offices had to be tried again. They were all drawn blank as to 
quality, and I was requested to use the Melbourne Club for my 
meals until domestic derangements should be righted by the direct 
interposition of Providence. We saw no other means. Indeed, it 
was becoming a question whether we should not all migrate in a 
despairing body to an hotel, when, one afternoon, a “ visitor” was 
announced as being in the drawing room. To all outward seeming 
she certainly merited the delicate attention of being ceremoniously 
ushered into the drawing room ; but it turned out, after the weather 
had been affably discussed, that she was a cook come to inquire 
into the place. Mrs. Robinson went satisfactorily through her 
catechism. Perhaps the surroundings had a soothing effect as being 
propitiatory to the cook’s sense of dignity. At any rate, she ex- 
pressed herself pleased, and consented to take charge of the kitchen 
department. We got through the Cup week without any household 
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hitches. Then came another catastrophe. The parlourmaid, who, 
having been with us from the start, was regarded as an ancient 
retainer, gave notice. She had, she said, borne with her own sense 
of what was due to her silently, for some time, and had tried to 
content herself with every other Sunday out and one day of relax- 
ation per week. But there were now fortnightly balls and other 
social gatherings amongst her friends, and she must either attend 
them regularly or leave. She left. I do not think that she would 
have taken that extreme step if we had consented to her giving an 
occasional return entertainment; but we did not jump at dextrous 
hints to that effect, and her sense of her social duties was too strong 
to allow her to stay without the concession. So she went. “The 
honsemaid was promoted in her stead, and a new housemaid got 
on trial, who proved hoplessly incompetent for the post. She did not 
vex us for long, but in the short time she was with us she contrived to 
deal mercilessly with the glass and crockery. Just before Christmas 
we replaced her with a dashing damsel rejoicing in a profusion of 
ringlets, but, practically, during the Christmas week, we had to do 
without servants. They had to be humoured in all sorts of ways, 
and must have enjoyed themselves thoroughly. They seemed to 
have an immense circle of friends eager for their society, and were 
far oftener out of the house, on a jaunt, than in it. As for us, our 
sufferings were intensified by the occurrence of two hot-wind days 
in the middle of the week, and by the consequent necessity of 
having to economise the water supply, just when we wanted it 
most. As often happens, the amenities of Christmas time were 
productive of disagreements amongst those who had spent their 
time in feasting and dancing. ‘“ Words” arose in the servants’ 
hall, until incompatibility of temper in the sanctum developed itself 
into overt acts of violence, which resulted in the complete triumph 
of the cook, and the notified departure of the other two, despite our 
anxious offers of arbitration. 

Mrs. Robinson now resolved to go on another tack in her choice 
of servants. Like a true general she took in all the features of the 
situation and adopted a bold and novel plan of campaign. The 
cook, so she reasoned, was a jewel, professionally, and a woman of 
pronounced character—very! If servants could be procured who 
would submit themselves uncomplainingly to her will, all would be 
well; and the seeds of permanency in domestic arrangements might 
be, at length, sown. For this end it was necessary to secure young 
and untrained girls. The trouble and worry of having to educate 
them for their places ab ovo had to be faced, but Mrs. Robinson was 
prepared to adopt this as the best of two bitter alternatives. In 
pursuance of this policy of desperation, an artless maiden beaming 
with rusticity was ferreted out from a remote country “township ” 
to serve as parlourmaid, while, for the subordinate post, we were 
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fortunate enough to discover a girl just in her teens, who was being 
brought up in the seclusion of an orphan asylum. ‘They both 
blushed vividly, or langhed and giggled with nervous apprehension, 
when addressed. They dropped things at critical moments, delivered 
letters and cards with their fingers, ushered everybody who called 
into the drawing-room in utter oblivion of social distinctions, offered 
dishes at table on the right hand side of the diner instead of the 
left, and grew palpably inclined, when waiting, to cut into the 
general conversation. But they worked like slaves, though at a 
marvellously slow rate of speed, tidied everything to distraction, 
brushed the pile off the carpets, never seemed to tire, and stood any 
amount of abuse with the humility of a British lodging-house slavey. 
The cook endured their patient efforts with a lofty scorn, but there 
was magnanimity in it and even enjoyment. She ruled the kitchen 
with a rod of iron, and, if her temper was at times fiery, it was not 
expended upon us. She took every advantage of the working powers 
of her subordinates, and treated them, socially, like worms. They 
had not yet begun to “ know their places,” and they were eagerly 
snapped up when we left. 

I do not know that ours was an absolutely average experience of 
the servant difficulty, but it was sufficiently so to give a fair indica- 
tion of the troubles with which the colonial housekeeper has to 
contend in this respect. Ladies in the Colonies have waxed 
eloquent to me on the subject of their “treasures” of maids and 
even of cooks, but I have generally found good reason to consider in 
these cases that the mistress was inclined to be very easily pleased, 
or that she was unwilling to confront herself with signs and tokens 
subversive of her expressed belief. Doubtless, as I have already 
said, you can get as good servants in the big colonial towns and even 
up country as anywhere else. You may even manage to keep them 
for long periods, while asserting your rights to rule; a good mistress, 
if long resident, has of course the best chances. Her character is cer- 
tain to be well known ; and there is something distantly approaching 
to competition in the demand for a place in her house. But even in . 
such a case it is the mistress rather than the maid who is “ on trial.” 
In short, in domestic arrangements as in many other matters, the 
Australian Colonies bear out their position as our Antipodes. It 
may be that this will be denied by some, but it may be sufficient, in 
support of a position gleaned from actual experience to point to the 
zest with which schemes for bringing Singhalese or Indo-Portuguese 
servants over from India are canvassed by colonial mistresses, and to 
the extent to which the abhorred John Chinaman has become a 
necessity. If there is an Earthly Paradise for servants it is situate 
in the Australian colonies. Moreover, it is ready made, and the 
entrance door is always wide open. ‘The effect upon mistresses is 
—beneficial. C. J. Rowe. 





GEORGE BUCHANAN.’ 


“ THE only man of genius whom his country ever produced.” This 
was what Dr. Johnson said of George Buchanan—a strange opinion, 
it may seem to us, to be held by the contemporary of David Hume 
and Adam Smith; but Dr. Johnson detested the Scotch “ infidel,” 
and could not be decently civil to his friend and admirer, and had, 
apparently, read very little of Zhe Wealth of Nations. Buchanan’s 
political principles cannot have been much to Dr. Johnson’s taste, 
but his Latin style could not fail to extort admiration from the 
literary dictator of the eighteenth century. Wordsworth’s opinion 
about poetry carries more weight with this generation than Dr. 
Johnson’s; and Wordsworth thought Buchanan’s poem on ‘“ May 
Day” (Kalende Mai) ‘‘ equal in sentiment, if not in elegance, to 
anything in Horace.” As a writer of history, Buchanan was 
considered by Dryden “ comparable to any of the moderns and 
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excelled by few of the ancients.” Nowadays, however, only the 
“scholar,” in the very narrow sense that word has come to bear in 
England, cares for the very best “ imitation” Horace and the very 
best ‘imitation ” Livy; and even he is apt to mar his own enjoy- 


writers of the Renaissance who really thought and felt in Latinf/,~ s 
The lover of literature at the present time would not exchange .~ & 
rough border ballad for all the elegances of him whom his conte - & RS 
poraries hailed as ‘‘ Poetarum seculi sui facile princeps ”—“ the = 
choicest poet of his age.” It is just that admirable Latin, which 

secured Buchanan a European reputation for two centuries, that has 

proved hurtful to his continued pre-eminence. And in the estimate 

of the historian, as of popular tradition, it is not the Scottish 
Erasmus, but the uncourtly prophet John Knox, who is the impor- 

tant and significant figure in Scotland of the sixteenth century. 

What Buchanan was to his contemporaries has been admirably 
delineated in the scholarly and interesting work of Mr. P. Hume 
Brown. By making use of the extensive literature which has 
recently grown up about French colleges and French scholars in the 
sixteenth century, Mr. Brown has at once cleared up the long period 
of Buchanan’s life that has hitherto remained obscure, and has put 


1 George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer; A Biography. By P. Hume Brown, 
Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1890. 
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before English readers a valuable contribution to the history of that 
great intellectual movement which we call Humanism. History is 
not indeed merely a series of biographies; but to read a good 
biography is one of the best, as it is certainly the most enjoyable, of 
all modes of getting insight into a period of history. And Mr. 
Brown’s George Buchanan is in every respect a good biography. 

Taking Mr. Brown as our guide, we propose to follow very rapidly 
the career of the wandering scholar, and then to consider a few 
matters of special interest suggested by his life and writings. 

George Buchanan was born in Stirlingshire in 1506, a Celt on the 
father’s side, a Saxon on the mother’s. At the age of fourteen he 
went to the University of Paris, but after two years’ stay was com- 
pelled by illness and want of means to return to Scotland. In 1523 
he took part in the Regent Albany’s expedition against England—a 
practical experience of warfare that proved of service to him after- 
wards in writing history. In 1525 he went to St. Andrews to 
sit at the feet of the famous John Major, at that time teaching 
scholastic logic there. In accordance with the splendidly inter- 
national character of universities in those days, his Parisian 
residence was counted, and he was thus able to take his B.A. 
within the year. In 1526 he went again to Paris, whither Major 
had already returned. Having taken his M.A. in 1528, he became 
in the following year “regent” (i.e. tutor) at the College of Ste. 
Barbe, one of the colleges most open to the new classical studies and 
the new religious opinions. He is said to have “exerted an influ- 
ence in its teaching, which affected the entire University.” Curiously 
enough, John Calvin had been a student at Ste. Barbe, though 
apparently before Buchanan became regent. It seems uncertain 
whether Buchanan knew him personally or not. But another 
student at Ste. Barbe narrowly escaped coming into contact with 
Buchanan in a somewhat unpleasant fashion. Ignatius Loyola, who 
at the age of forty had been admitted “on the express condition 
that he should make no attempt on the consciences of his fellows,” 
was disturbing the peace of the college, by seeing visions and com- 
municating them to others. After several warnings from his regent, 
which he disregarded, he was commanded to run the gauntlet ; but 
the Principal pardoned him, to the great disappointment of masters 
and \scholars. ‘It is certainly odd to think,” says Mr. Brown, 
‘that Buchanan, afterwards the co-churchman of Knox, should so 
nearly have missed the privilege of laying his ferule on the bare 
shoulders of the founder of the Society of Jesus.” 

In 1532 Buchanan became tutor to the young Earl of Cassilis, an 
engagement which lasted for five years. In 1535 he was back in 
Scotland, and there, to his subsequent misfortune, he attacked the 
Franciscans in two coarsely vigorous satirical poems. King James V. 
had instigated the attack on the friars, but failed to protect the 
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satirist against the ecclesiastical hornets he provoked. In 1539 
Buchanan was arrested on suspicion of ‘‘ Lutheranism,” but managed 
to escape to England, and thence made his way again to his beloved 
France. But Cardinal Beaton was in Paris, and so it was hardly 
safe for him to stay there. He went to Bordeaux as a teacher in 
the Collége de Guyenne, a school of which the head was André de 
Gouvéa, a nephew of the Principal of Ste. Barbe. There Buchanan 
remained three years. One of his private pupils was Montaigne. 
Between 1543 and 1545 he seems to have been in Paris again. In 
1547 he went with André de Gouvéa to a new college in the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra in Portugal. But the Jesuits, who were hostile 
to a college established on Humanist principles, made things spe- 
cially uncomfortable for Buchanan. ‘‘ He was accused,” he tells us 
himself, ‘of having eaten flesh in Lent, which, in fact, every one in 
Spain does ; and it was urged against him that he had made certain 
injurious reflections regarding the monks, in which, indeed, none but 
a monk could have found offence.” He was shut up for some 
months in a monastery, ‘that he might be more accurately in- 
structed by the monks.” He found them “neither unkindly nor 
ill-disposed, but utterly ignorant of religious truth.” His Latin 
version of the Psalms was mainly the work of this time of cap- 
tivity. At length restored to liberty, he made his way by sea to 
England. 

In 1553 he was again in Paris, as regent in the College Boncourt. 
Then for five years he was tutor to the son of the Maréchal de 
Brissac, coming and going between France and Italy. In 1561 he 
returned to Scotland, and at length threw in his lot with the Re- 
formed Church. This, however, did not prevent his being an 
acceptable person at the court of Queen Mary, to whom he dedicated 
his Latin Psalms, and with whom he used to read Livy after dinner. 
The fanatical partisans of the unhappy Queen continue to abuse 
Buchanan for afterwards turning against his royal patroness; and 
they will probably not be satisfied with the very excellent defence 
Mr, Brown makes for him. The murder of Darnley (February 1567) 
is the turning-point (and a very reasonable one) in Buchanan’s 
attitude towards Mary. Though a layman, he was ‘“ Moderator ” of 
the General Assembly, which resolved that she should be called on 
to resign the crown in favour of her son. In October 1568 he 
accompanied the Commissioners who went to lay before Elizabeth 
the reasons for rebellion against Mary; and he was chosen to write 
the Detectio, in which he put forward the case of the Scottish nation 
against their Queen, with all the vehemence of invective that 
scholarly scurrility could add to a righteous indignation against 
royal wickedness and misgovernment. From 1566 till 1570 Buchanan 
was Principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. In 1570 he 
gave up the principalship to become tutor to the four-year-old King 
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James, a post which he nominally held until his own death in 1582. 
To the young King he dedicated his History of Scotland, and his 
political dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotos, which was written in 
this last period of his lifetime, as well as his political drama on John 
the Baptist, which had been written at Bordeaux. Buchanan was 
able to convey to his pupil some of his Latin and some of his learn- 
ing, though James only became a pedant and not a literary artist 
like his master. But Buchanan’s political teaching was thrown 
away on James, who in later days warned his son, Prince Henry, 
against ‘‘those scandalous libels of Buchanan, which whoever may 
have in his hands, even in your days, let him feel the weight of my 
laws.” Nay, the King had even condescended to controversy. In 
his True Law of Free Monarchies, James maintained the doctrine 
which orthodox Anglicans were to preach throughout the seventeenth 
century, that kings were answerable to God alone. His tutor had 
thought it well that they should be answerable to their people also. 
Buchanan was evidently an important personage in Scotland in his 
old age, and was for some years Keeper of the Privy Seal. All 
through his wandering life he had suffered much from ill-health, and 
he had long been very feeble. He died in Edinburgh at the age of 
seventy-six, and was buried in the Greyfriars churchyard—in soi} 
which had once belonged to the Order he had so bitterly attacked. 
In the anatomical museum of the University of Edinburgh is a 
skull of remarkable thinness, which claims to have once held the 
brain of George Buchanan. Adamson, a Principal of the college, 
who died in 1651, bequeathed it as Buchanan’s, with some feeble 
Latin verses of his own fastened to it. The tale is, that he had 
bribed the sexton to procure it for him. According to Sir Alexander 
Grant’s Story of the University of Edinburgh (ii. p. 246), the present 
Professor of Anatomy says the skull is that of a Celt. This at least 
can be no objection to its genuineness, as on his father’s side 
Buchanan was a West Highlander, 

The University of Edinburgh did not begin to exist, even in the 
lowly form in which it did begin, till the year after Buchanan’s 
death. On an old stone, built into a wall in the present buildings 
of the college, is inscribed a dedication of the “ Academy of King 
James VI.” to Christ and the Muses—Christo et Musis. One is 
tempted to conjecture that Buchanan suggested these words, None 
at least could be found better expressing the combination of Reformer 
and Humanist in the man who turned the Hebrew Psalms into 
Latin poems of Horatian grace and smoothness. Mr. Brown has 
made it clear that Buchanan was primarily a Humanist. As we 
have seen, though he was hostile to monks and friars, and though he 
suffered persecution as a suspected ‘“ Lutheran,” his attitude re- 
mained that of Erasmus until his return to Scotland in 1561. And 
even in these later years he belongs more to the Humanists than to 
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the Reformers. That the celebrated author of erotic verses “ as 
purely sensual in their inspiration as those of Ovid and Catullus ” 
should come to fill the Moderator’s chair in the General Assembly 
of the Reformed Church, without any sense of incongruity or in- 
consistency in his life, may seem strange to us; but only because 
we have a difficulty in fully understanding the extremely artificial 
atmosphere in which the literary men of the Renaissance worked. 
In the same way, in reading their courtly panegyrics or their coarse 
abuse, we must recall the fashion of their age. Mr. Brown ap- 
positely quotes the saying of the Abbé Galiani: ‘‘ One century may 
judge another century, but only his own century may judge the 
individual,” : 

It is very necessary for us to come to a right understanding of 
the Humanists in their strength and in their weakness. The edu- 
cation: 1 system still predominant in our universities’ and, even 
more, in our higher schools, is to so great an extent the result of 
what they did. The countrymen of Bacon and Locke are too ready 
to accept the traditional abuse of medieval learning. We forget 
that while Bacon and Locke found the universities drinking the 
dregs of scholasticism, medieval philosophy had, in the great 
awakening of; the thirteenth century, been a living system, a 
rationalist and scientific movement. The medieval doctors taught 
the science they knew. ‘The effect of the Humanist reaction has 
been to substitute, at its best, a study of literature—at its worst, a 
study of grammar, for the mental discipline of logic and philosophy. 
The people who cling to “ compulsory Greek” at the present day are 
the spiritual representatives of those who despised Greek as “ the 
language of heretics” in the sixteenth century. 

‘** In the pedantries of modern German erudition,” says Mr. Brown: 
(p. 45), ‘“‘we have the same evidence of an exhausted movement as 
we find in scholasticism at the close of the fifteenth century. The 
attitude of the modern man of science towards classical studies has 
its exact parallel in the attitude of the Humanist of the Renaissance 
towards the intellectual interests of the schoolmen.” There is so much 
truth in these remarks, that it seems worth while to make a slight cor- 
rection, and to guard against a possible misunderstanding. For ‘‘ Ger- 
man erudition,” ought we not to substitute ‘“‘ English scholarship ?” 
It is the time still spent in English schools and colleges, in turning 
out inferior imitations of Euripides and Ovid, that represents the 
dregs of Humanism. This elegant trifling is nowadays the true 
pedantry ; whereas German erudition, however lacking it may be in 
literary grace, is at least genuinely scientific work. The great art 
of ‘“ biblical” and historical criticism, which we associate with the 


1 Literee Humaniores, the Oxford term for “classics” (fortunately for a little more 
than mere classics), and “ Humanity,” which in the Scotch universities means simply 
Latin,, are.curious survivals from the educational reforms of the sixteenth century. 
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names of Wolf and Niebuhr and their successors, has done almost 
as much towards revolutionising modern thought as the discoveries 
of physical science, And this scientific criticism is the representa- 
tive of the stronger elements in the scholarship of the sixteenth 
century. The Revival of Letters meant not merely that controver- 
sialists, instead of refuting each other in mood and figure, and in a 
barbarous jargon, were to call each other the foulest names in the 
choicest Ciceronian phrases: it meant an awakening of the human 
mind 
“ To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome ;” 


it meant, in its ultimate issues, that the scholar stept out of the 
cloister into the world, ready to look freely and fearlessly and with 
sympathy on the life and thoughts of his fellow-mortals of all times 
and of all countries. Humanism, in this wider sense, has been ex- 
quisitely defined by Mr. Pater, in his essay on Pico della Mirandola :— 

‘‘The essence of Humanism is the belief . . . . that nothing 
which has ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its 
vitality—no language they have spoken, nor oracle beside which they 
have hushed their voices, no dream which has once been entertained 
by actual human minds, nothing about which they have ever been 
passionate, or expended time and zeal” (The Renaissance, p. 53). 

In the matter of education, the alternative does not lie exclusively 
between “ classical” and “scientific.” For “ classical ” let us sub- 
stitute “ humanist ;” and then perhaps people will be more willing 
to admit that the study of those institutions and ideas of the past 
out of which our own have grown has at least as great an intellectual 
value as a study of the physical elements of the world that meets 
our senses. In no fairly adequate scheme of education can we 
afford to omit altogether either some knowledge of what nature is, or 
some knowledge of the world that man has created for himself. 
And therefore, we still owe a debt to the educational reforms of the 
Humanists. 

Buchanan’s long but unfinished Latin poem De Sphera, an 
exposition of an astronomical system that was already superseded 
when he wrote, may serve as an example of the weaker and more 
perishable side of Humanism. His political writings represent its 
better aspect. Classical culture has been friendly to the cause of 
political liberty. Hobbes knew this, and therefore disliked classical 
studies. ‘‘ As to Rebellion in particular against monarchy,” he says 
in the Leviathan (ch. 29), ‘‘ one of the most frequent causes of it is 
the reading of the books of policy and histories of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans.” To refer to a later period, we know how 
Plutarch’s Lives made Madame Roland a Republican, whilst she was 
still a little girl. 

But the doctrine of Buchanan that kings have no divine right to 
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govern ill, and that they may even be deposed by their subjects, 
was no invention of the Reformation time, nor due only to Greek 
and Roman examples. The ecclesiastical writers of the Middle 
Ages, who exalted the claims of the papacy, had already taught the 
doctrine that kings derive their power from the peoples; but the 
right to depose kings was generally reserved to the Pope. When 
the authority of the Pope was thrown off, there remained the 
sovereignty of the people, undisguised. John Major, the last Scotch 
schoolman, and, in Professor Masson’s phrase, “the first Scotch 
Radical,” forms a link between writers like Duns Scotus and George 
Buchanan. Buchanan was, moreover, a correspondent both of 
Hubert Languet and of Du Plessis Mornay, to one or the other of 
whom is ascribed the Vindiciw contra Tyrannos (1579), which 
enunciated the right of rebellion in its clearest form. The right of 
rebellion was not asserted only by the Huguenots. The Jesuits 
kept up the medizeval tradition on the subject, where they found it 
convenient, and Mariana (in 1603) justified even the assassination of 
tyrants. Some Royalist rhymester of the Civil War time, coupled 
Buchanan and him together in the words (quoted by Mr. Brown, 
p- 291, note 2): 
“ A Scot and Jesuit, hand in hand, 
First taught the world to say 


That subjects ought to have command 
And monarchs to obey.” 


Similarly, Sir Robert Filmer in his Patriarcha, after saying that. 
the sovereignty of the people was a tenet “first hatched in the 
schools” of the Middle Ages, joins Buchanan with Parsons the 
Jesuit, as maintaining “a liberty of the people to depose their 
prince,” and quaintly adds: “Cardinal Bellarmine and Calvin both 
look asquint this way.” 

Buchanan had already expressed his political opinions freely in 
his Baptistes. A translation of this play was published in 1642, 
under the title Zyrannical Government Anatomised: being the Life 
and Death of John the Baptist, and this translation has been 
frequently, but wrongly, ascribed to Milton. In his History of 
Scotland Buchanan is concerned to show that the Scottish monarchy, 
though it goes back to Fergus I. (who flourished 330 B.C. !), was, 
after all, founded on the consent of the people, and that tyrannical 
kings had again and again been set aside. In the last book of the 
History he puts his theory into the mouth of Morton, as part of 
what had been alleged by the Scotch commissioners before Elizabeth 
in justification of the rebellion against Mary Stuart :— 

“ The Scottish nation, since at the first it was free, created kings for itself 
on this condition, that sovereignty was given to them by the votes of the 
people, and that, if need should arise, by these same votes they could take 


it away. From the ceremonies of coronation it appears that kingly 
power is nothing else than a contract between peoples and kings.” 
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Morton goes on to argue that this “ stipulation” is not peculiar to 
the Scottish monarchy, and tells the story of Trajan putting a sword 
into the hand of the “ prefect of the city ” (sic) with the words, ‘‘ Use 
this forme or against me, according asI deserve.” This grim version 
of the theory of contract appears on a coin struck at the coronation 
of James VI., which bears on the reverse a drawn dagger with the 
words PRO ME SI MEREOR IN ME. Is there anything directly to 
connect Buchanan with this legend on the coin?’ Mr. Brown does 
not refer to the matter, which seems worth inquiry. 

Two years after Buchanan's death his Dialogue and his History 
were condemned by Act of Parliament; and the prohibition of cir- 
culating copies was repeated more than once in the next century. 
In 1683 the University of Oxford publicly burnt the works of 
Buchanan, along with those of Milton, Languet, and others—a testi- 
mony to their influence. Milton’s Defence of the People of England 
and Samuel Rutherford’s Ler Rex repeated many of Buchanan’s 
arguments, but did not displace the De Jure Regni in popular favour ; 
it was shorter and better written than the others. Even after 1688, 
which saw the triumph of Buchanan’s principles, three editions were 
published in the eighteenth century, and English translations appeared 
in 1789 and 1843.’ 

The political views for which Buchanan contended appear in the 
present day sufficiently commonplace; but that they are common- 
place and out of date is due in great measure to the successful efforts 
of writers like Buchanan himself. If we wish to know how near 
we stand to the political ‘‘dark ages,” with their terrible creed of 
the divine right of kings, we may turn to that curious string of 
propositions in which John Henry Newman summed up the “ Liberal- 
ism” he abhorred, and against which the Tractarian movement was 
directed (Apologia, note A) :— 

“ Proposition 16.—It is lawful to rise in arms against legitimate 
princes.” 

“ Proposition 17.—The people are the legitimate source of power.” 

Let us hope that an acquaintance with the great Doctors of the 
middle ages brought the late Cardinal nearer to the “ Liberal” prin- 
ciples of John Major and George Buchanan. 

Davin G. RITCHIE. 


' Milton in his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates quotes the legend on the coin’ 
with the omission of the words “Pro me’—significant perhaps. But, a few pages 
before, he had told the tale of Trajan in the same form as Buchanan, except that, 
more correctly, he makes the sword given to the prefect of the Praetorian guard. 
The story appears also in Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis I. cap. iv. § vi. 5. 

* T have before me an English translation published in London in 1680—not men- 
tioned by Mr. Brown. 





SHOULD THE UNIVERSITIES BE 
INTERNATIONAL? 


Or late years it has been one of the chief aims of our leading 
educational authorities to make our Universities more national— 
more in accord, that is to say, with the ideas and wants of the 
‘democratic age in which we live ; and it must be admitted that, to 
a great extent, these efforts have been successful. Tests have, as 
regards the students at least, become a thing of the past;' the 
exclusiveness and expense of the College system has in some degree 
been broken down by the readmission of unattached students ; and 
even women can now attend the College and University lectures and 
qualify for degrees. ‘‘ Sweet girl graduates” are no longer visions 
of the poets, but it is seriously discussed whether the women 
students should not have the right to enter the University examina- 
tions with the men, and to take their degrees in all subjects equally 
with them. 

All this would have been thought inconceivable a hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago. Adam Smith pointed out how slow the 
Universities, and particularly the richest and best endowed among 
them, had been in adopting improvements—how “several of those 
learned societies have chosen to remain for a long time the sanc- 
tuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices found 
shelter and protection, after they had been hunted out of every other 
corner of the world.” ’ 

But the progress of our leading Universities is not confined to 
the instances above mentioned. For some years the University 
Extension Society has been endeavouring by lectures and other 
means to bring the benefits of University teaching within the reach 
of all, and for the last three years Oxford has during the Long Vaca- 
tion admitted a number of students from all parts of the country to 
reside rent free in one of the colleges, and to pursue their studies for 
a time with all the advantages which such a residence can afford. 
And it is a sign of the increased and increasing toleration in reli. 
gious matters that two dissenting bodies should recently have estab- 

1T say ‘‘as regards the students,” because even now, unless I am mistaken, the 
necessity for taking orders in the Church of England as a preliminary to holding 
certain offices is still in force in some of the College statutes. I refer here, as 


generally throughout this paper, te Oxford and Cambridge. 
2 Wealth of Nations (Clarendon Press Edition), ii. 357. 
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lished training colleges in the centre of Oxford, in order that their 
students may gain the advantages of the life in a University town, 
and that one of these should have been welcomed with marks of favour 
and approval by some of the highest authorities in the University. 

In other respects, too—in the widening of the curriculum, in the 
affiliation of other colleges, iu the greater facilities offered to medical 
and Civil Service students—considerable advances have been made. 

But we desire to raise the question, whether, after all these advances 
which have been made of late years, our leading Universities have yet 
gone quite far enough, and whether, in addition to making them- 
selves more national, they might not fitly strive to become once more 
International ? 

It is a well-known fact that our connection with foreign Uni- 
versities was much closer in the Middle Ages than it is at present, 
“It may seem strange to some,” says Mr. Maxwell Lyte,’ “‘ that the 
first scholar of Oxford whose name has been preserved should have 
been a foreigner, but it should be borne in mind that throughout the 
Middle Ages all the great Universities in Europe were cosmopolitan 
in character.” And Sir William Hamilton, in endeavouring to show 
how the English Universities, by the adoption of the College system, had 
swerved from their original traditions, laid great stress on this charac- 
teristic. ‘To say that the English Universities are national foundations 
is saying far too little. Those at all acquainted with the rise of the 
more ancient Universities, and in particular of Oxford and Cambridge, 
know that they were literally cosmopolite corporations.”* As soon as 
the early celebrity of Paris began to wane, foreign students came in 
crowds to England,and it is said that Gregory IX. specifically confirmed 
the right of the scholars at Paris to migrate to other places. Just so 
it was with English students. Although in the early Middle Ages 
travelling was costly and dangerous, so that students going to Oxford 
or Cambridge were obliged to go in gangs or to be brought up from 
the country by “fetchers,” many were not content with English 
learning only, and the more eager scholars were wont to travel great 
distances. “It was to Paris that the most ambitious young 
Englishmen of the twelfth century, like John of Salisbury, Thomas 
Becket, and Stephen Langton, repaired for the purpose of study ;* 
and we know that at Paris and other places the students were divided 
into '“nations”—the Faculty of Arts at Paris comprising an 
‘English nation” in addition to those of Normandy, Picardy, and 
France. So about 1200 a.p. Bologna was full of English students, 
no doubt attracted by its eminent school of law; and later on 
Padua acquired a European reputation, and drew students from all 
sides. But the point which it is important to notice is that these 
ambitious students were not satisfied with attending lectures at one 


1 History of the University of Oxford, p.15. * Discussions (Edition, 1852), p. 469. 
3 Maxwell Lyte, History of Oxford, p. 15. 
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University only. ‘‘ Not content with one teacher,” says Dr. New- 
man, “they went from Place to place according as, in each case, 
there was pre-eminence in a particular branch of knowledge” ;' and 
it is probable that in the early days of Oxford and Cambridge, 
before the College system had become paramount, the students, unless 
they aspired to a degree, could come and go pretty much as they 
pleased. ‘‘ There was no examination or formal ceremony of admis- 
sion to the University. In order to become a member of that pri- 
vileged body, the young clerk had only to cail on a resident Master 
and declare to him that he proposed to attend lectures.”* It was no 
doubt an attraction to foreign students in those days that the teaching 
at our Universities was to a great extent free and carried on in a 
language common to all, and that they could choose their own 
lodgings, and live if necessary in the most frugal style. Gradually, 
however, as the want of stricter discipline was thought necessary, 
the students were forced into some hall or college; and, as more 
colleges were built the “voluntary system” of instruction died out, 
giving place at length to the system of College lectures and the 
appointment of Regius Professors. Then in England the unattached 
and foreign students begai to disappear, the early cosmopolitan 
character of the Universities was forgotten, and, as in so many 
instances, the rich entered into the inheritance of the poor.’ The 
connection between our Universities and the Continent was also broken 
by the frequent wars between England and France, and the reli- 
gious dissensions among the various nations of Europe. Although 
the privileges of the students at the English and French Universities 
had been thought to be of sufficient importance to form a separate 
article in the treaty of Bretigny, we read later on of orders occa- 
sionally given for the expulsion of foreign students. Italy, however. 
for a long time kept up the liberal traditions which the other 
Universities had thrown off. ‘While the Universities of other 
countries had fallen from Christian and cosmopolite to sectarian and 
local schools, it is the peculiar glory of the Italian that under the 
enlightened liberality of their patrons they still continued to assert their 
European universality... We know with what splendid enthusiasm 
English students—and notably older scholars—flocked over the Alps at 
the dawn of the Renaissance tolearn Greek from the Florentine teachers, 
and how the Greek lectures which Grocyn delivered in Oxford ‘‘ mark 
the opening of a new period in our history.”*® These lectures 
attracted to England no less a man than Erasmus, and the important 
results of the friendship at Oxford between Colet Erasmus and 
More have been told us by Mr. Seebohm. Not content, however, 
with going themselves, scholars at that time with great liberality sent 


1 Quoted by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, History of Oxford, p. 91. 2 Ibid., p. 198. 
* See Boase, Historical Towns, Oxford, p, 118 

4 Hallam, Middle Ages (New Edition), iii. 24. 

5 Green, Short History of the English People, p. 298. 
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their students abroad to reap the benefits of the revival of 
learning. ‘Langton, Bishop of Winchester, took delight in exa- 
mining the young scholars of his episcopal family every evening, and 
sent all the most promising of them to study across the Alps. 
Archbishop Warham, in a similar spirit, sent Croke for education to 
Leipzig and Louvain.”' It is impossible to over-estimate the effect 
which this revived cosmopolitanism of learning exercised at that time, 
and still exercises over England. ‘The continuous progress of 
English science,” says Green, “may be dated from the day when 
Linacre, another Oxford student, returned from the lectures of the 
Florentine Politian to revive the older traditions of medicine by his 
translation of Galen. The awakening of a rational Christianity, 
whether in England or in the Teutonic world at large, begins with 
the Florentine studies of John Colet.” * 

If such were some of the results of the intimate connection 
between our Universities and the Continent even as late as the 
sixteenth century, is it unreasonable to ask whether this connection 
might not be again revived with great advantage to University 
students of the nineteenth century ? 

It becomes daily more evident that if the Universities are to 
become truly popular, they must alter their curriculum and rules 
from time to time to meet the growing wants of the age and the 
requirements of their students. Now cne of these wants undoubtedly 
is, that our young men should know more of modern languages and 
of neighbouring countries than they usually know at present on 
leaving school or college. At one period during the last century an 
endeavour was made to gain this experience by sending young men 
to travel on the Continent—“ to make the grand tour,” as it was called. 
“In England,” wrote Adam Smith,’ “it becomes every day more 
and more the custom to send young people to travel in foreign coun- 
tries immediately upon their leaving school and without sending 
them to any University. A young man who goes abroad at seven- 
teen or eighteen and returns home at one-and-twenty, returns three 
or four years older than he was when he went abroad, and at that 
age it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in three or four 
years.” But this travelling in the case of most was not, it would 
seem, very satisfactory. The same writer goes on to say how the 
young man, apart from acquiring some knowledge of one or two 
languages—seldom sufficient to enable him to speak or write them 
with propriety—“ in other respects commonly returns home more 
conceited, more unprincipled, more dissipated, and more incapable of 
any serious application either to study or to business than he could 
well have become in so short a time had he lived at home. By 
travelling so very young, by spending in the most frivolous dissipa- 


1 Green, Short History, p. 304. 2 Tbid., p. 298. 
° Wealth of Nations, ii, 358. 
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tion the most precious years of his life, at a distance from the 
inspection and control of his parents and relations, every useful habit 
which the earlier parts of his education might have had some tendency 
to form in him, instead of being riveted and confirmed, is almost 
necessarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing but the discredit 
into which the Universities are allowing themselves to fall could 
ever have brought into repute so very absurd a practice as that of 
travelling at this early period of life.” 

No doubt since Smith wrote the Universities have got over this 
‘‘ discredit”; probably, too, his picture of the “ frivolous dissipation ” 
of the youthful travellers of his day would hardly apply to the 
majority of the young men who make the grand tour in our time; 
but his objection to early travelling is, we think, just; and it is 
probable that most of our students who can afford the time and 
means will continue to prefer a University training, if in some way 
by a short residence abroad during their college carcer they can gain, 
together with the best teaching in their own subjects, the knowledge 
of modern languages and some of the experience of other countries 
to which we have referred. 

Some years ago, with the object of obtaining this experience for 
boys, and also with the high idea that if only the peoples of Europe 
could get to know one another better, there would be little, or at any 
rate less, risk of misunderstanding and wars, Richard Cobden advo- 
cated the foundation of an International School or College, which should 
have branches in the chief countries of Europe, so that a boy entering, 
say, at the college in London could be passed on to the branch in 
France, and after a year or two spent there might finish at another 
branch in Germany or Italy, as he might prefer. It is to be regretted 
that this excellent scheme did not receive the support it deserved : 
possibly as we become more pressed by the competition of foreigners 
we shall hear more of it in the future. It cannot, however, be denied 
that, if a knowledge of foreign countries and languages is desirable, 
our young men would have far better opportunities of acquiring this 
knowledge (except possibly as regards the accent) and of retaining 
it, if they were to study on the Continent at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one, instead of as boys, as Cobden proposed. But it is 
evident that this opportunity for study abroad cannot be had ander 
the present University arrangements, except during a few months of 
the Long Vacation; and it may well be asked whether our Uni- 
versities in seeking to gain control over their students have 
not treated them too much like boys, and have established a 
system which even yet has not sufficient flexibility and broadness of 
view. Cambridge, indeed, seems to be somewhat more liberal than 
Oxford in her rules, both with regard to the time and place of 
residence of her undergraduates; but we do not hear of any of 
that movement of the students between these and other Universities 
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which was so prominent a feature of the Universities of the Middle 
Ages, and which in Germany is now strongly marked. According 
to Professor Conrad, the statistics of the German Universities show 
that the average residence of the students at one University 
between the years 1876-81 was 3:21 “semesters” for each student. 
After a careful investigation into the movements among German 
students, the same authority concludes: ‘‘ What we learn from this 
special inquiry is that almost every student attends two Universities, 
and spends at each nearly the half of his time, which unquestionably 
is to be regarded as the proper arrangement. The shortest time 
is well known to be spent by students at Heidelberg and Bonn ; 
at the former the average is only 2°04 semesters and at the 
latter 2°55.”' More students appear, as we might expect, to move 
about in the summer than in winter, and we hear that “ the nomadic 
habit in general has been promoted by the removal of restric- 
tions in respect of attendance at other than national Universities.” 
That there are a few English students at the German and other 
Foreign Universities is no doubt true, just as there are students 
from Scotch Universities at Oxford and Cambridge, and German 
students at Vienna, Basle, or Leiden. But the point is that 
they are not students from the English Universities passing on 
to the Continent for some special purpose of study during their 
University career. Just as “the desire to know something of the 
South” is at present very strong in North German students,’ so I 
venture to submit it ought to be possible for an Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduate after, say, the end of his first year, to go 
to Berlin, Leipzig or Vienna, according to his taste, or as he 
might be attracted by some special teacher, and then to return 
for a year or more to his own University to take his degree in 
the special subject chosen by him. This subject he might be bound 
to select before leaving for the Continent. During his absence 
he would be under the discipline of the foreign University chosen 
by him, and, if thought necessary, in these days of cheap postage 
there should be no difficulty in an interchange of reports between 
that University and his own. In the case supposed, the student 
would have the advantage of studying his own subject for a 
time under the best foreign scholars; he would acquire to a con- 
siderable extent a knowledge of one or more modern languages, 
and last, but perhaps most important of all, he would have learned 
the habits, feelings, and views of the people of another country, and 
possibly that most difficult of all lessons to an Englishman, ‘“‘ to 
see ourselves as others see us.” If he were a student of politics and 
were contemplating in the future a seat in Parliament, the know- 
ledge which he could gain in such cities as Berlin or Vienna might 


1 Conrad, German Universities (traus.), pp. 34, 35. 
2 Ibid., p. 55. 3 Ibid., p. 52. 
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be most useful. Again, it cannot be denied that there are certain 
subjects which it would now be almost impossible for a student 
to study successfully at Oxford or Cambridge. We refer to such 
subjects as forestry and agriculture, or even practical art or music. 
Now at Munich and Tiibingen there is at present a fair number of 
students of forestry, and it is quite certain that Berlin or Leipzig 
could supply better musical teaching than our Universities. True 
it is that residence is not required of students of music as a pre- 
liminary for a degree, but there may be many undergraduates who, 
without intending to adopt music as a profession, would be glad to 
study it abroad during their College career, if a year so spent were 
allowed to count as part of their three years’ residence. It is well 
known that hardly any of our artists now go to the University. No 
doubt it may be said that those who are anxious to study abroad 
can now do so after taking their degrees, as Grocyn did, “ leaving 
his Reader’s place in Magdalen College ;” or William Lily, “ after 
taking one degree in arts.” But the number of those who can 
afford the time or money for this after a three or four years’ 
residence must be very limited, and it is manifestly more difficult for 
a man to settle down to study again when he has got out of harness 
to some extent, than when -he is working on his special subject 
with his degree still to gain.’ 

And this leads us to ask whether—assuming the Universities to 
have become international—the principle of “division of labour ” 
might not with advantage be adopted among them to a greater 
extent than prevails at present. It may be right that every 
University (though this was not the original meaning of the name) 
should offer within its curriculum opportunities for studying the best 
that is to be learned on all the principal subjects of knowledge ; but 
at the same time it might be better if each University endeavoured 
more than at present to excel in some special branch of learning, so 
that students might clearly know where their time and outlay would 
be best repaid. In the early Middle Ages this was clearly the case. 
“The chief Universities had their own particular departments of 
excellence. Paris was unrivalled for scholastic theology ; Bologna and 
Orleans, and afterwards Bourges, for jurisprudence ; Montpellier for 
medicine.”* To some extent, no doubt, this specialisation exists in 
Great Britain at the present time; a classical student may perhaps 
find better teaching at Oxford, a mathematical one at Cambridge, a 


1 “ A student generally completes his four years’ graduation course at the same 
institution, but there are some who leave a small college after one year to enter a 
larger one. A man who has graduated in a college which has only an Arts or Colle- 
giate department will often, in case he designs himself for law or medicine, resort 
to the Law or Medical School of a larger University, or even if he means to devote 
himself to science or philology, will pursue what is called a ‘post graduate’ course 
at some one of the greatest seats of learning. Thus it may happen, as in Germany, 
that a man has studied at three or four Universities in succession.” —(Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 440.) 

2 Hallam, Middle Ages (New Edition), iii. 424. 
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medical student will be drawn to Edinburgh, while opportunity for 
scientific study, as good or better than at any of these, may pro- 
bably be found at the Victoria University, So with regard to the 
Continental Universities. We read that “ Vienna is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for its school of medicine,” and that the classical school of 
Berlin “ stands unrivalled in Europe.” ' But this specialisation is now 
largely accidental, and it is in the interest of the smaller and more 
recently founded Universities that this principle is advocated. It 
will be long before the new Universities in England and Wales can 
expect to compete in numbers with the old and richly endowed 
Universities, just as in Germany it is found that the majority of 
students tend to flock to the large towns—Berlin, Munich, and 
Leipzig. But, as Professor Conrad points out, in speaking of the 
twenty-one German Universities, a fair balance of numbers might 
be maintained “if the intermediate, and especially the smaller 
Universities, were more than hitherto to aim at the fostering of 
some particular faculty, and to concentrate their resources upon the 
development of this faculty, even at the expense of the rest—of 
course, in moderation—in order to be able to compete at least in 
one subject with each sister University.” 

And with this specialisation there should, I submit, be more 
liberty of action among the students during their College career, more 
facility of movement, and more interchange of advantages between 
England and the Continent. 

It is somewhat curious that while Professor Conrad attributes the 
present movement among the students in Germany to “this age 
of steam,” the movement of English students to the Continent, 
and of foreign students to England, should really be far less now 
than when travelling was both dangerous and costly. Many causes 
have contributed to this, but amongst others we may notice the past 
strictness at our Universities with regard to examinations and the 
rules relating to matriculation and residence. If I am not mis- 
taken, a student is not admitted to our Universities—at any rate 
the period of residence does not begin to count—until he has 
matriculated, the fee for this at Cambridge being as much as £5, In 
this respect the Continental Universities are more liberal. In 
Austria it has been calculated that the unmatriculated students 
amount to about 18 per cent. of the whole number entered, and in 
Germany a considerable number of students, including no doubt 
students from England, simply attend lectures in this way. It is 
not therefore the matriculation which prevents English students 
from going abroad (though it may prevent foreign students from 
coming here), so much as the rules relating to residence and the 
frequent examinations. At Oxford, it is true, the old “ Responsions ” 
examination may now be passed at school, thus perhaps enabling the 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘ Universities.” 
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undergraduate to get through Moderations at the end of his first year, 
and leaving him from two to three years to work at his special 
subject for degree. It may also be said that at Cambridge can- 
didates for honours have no examinations after the Previous 
examination with its additional subjects, and that the same is the 
case at the Victoria University. But it may be questioned whether 
an intermediate examination is really necessary at all, and whether 
the student should not be allowed in most cases to start at once on 
the subject of his choice without being obliged in the middle of his 
course to satisfy the Examiners in classics and mathematics (more of 
the fcrmer at Oxford, and of the latter at Cambridge), for which he 
has possibly no taste. It is indeed evident that there are signs of 
unrest with regard to the existing arrangements. Within the last 
few months a discussion has taken place at Cambridge on the proposals 
of the Pass Examination Syndicate. The Professor of Law and 
several of the College tutors desired to see the General examination 
abolished altogether, while the Master of Downing College main- 
tained that classics and mathematics were subjects which for 
Pass purposes should be cleared off at the time of entrance or soon 
afterwards. ‘Men who had tried these subjects,” he urged, “ and 
failed to interest themselves in them at school, should not be forced 
to keen their noses on the old grindstone, but should be attracted to 
study by being led into the green pastures of history and still waters 
of science.” Most people would hardly think three years (i.¢., 
seventy-two weeks according to the present University terms) too 
much to devote to the study of law, science, theology, or whatever 
the special subject of the student may be; and College examinations 
from time to time in such subjects might well answer all the 
purposes of discipline, while saving the student three or four terms’ 
study of subjects which may be quite foreign to his main object in 
attending the University. In certain cases exceptions are made even 
now, as with the Indian Civil Service candidates at Cambridge. 
But, even assuming that“our students were freed from intermediate 
examinations, if they wanted to go abroad during their course, they 
would still be met by the rule which prescribes nine terms or 
upwards of residence as the necessary preliminary for a degree. 
Might not our Universities then, we ask, further alter their rules 
with regard to matriculation, examinations, and continuity of 
residence, so that foreign students might again be attracted here, and 
English students might be enabled to go abroad for a time during 
their University course? With greater liberty of action here an 
English undergraduate would have no difficulty in attending lectures 
at a German University without matriculating, and if he left England 
at the end of his summer term in June, a year’s leave of absence 
would give him sixteen months instead of twelve, as the English 
University term does not begin till October. The majority of 
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students at Oxford probably remain four years; those therefore who 
went abroad, as assumed, at the end of their first year would still 
have two years’ residence after their return. If it is suggested that 
such an absence would break the continuity of study and impair the 
discipline of our Universities, it may be pointed out that in France 
and Germany many of the students doubtless perform their military 
service during their University course, and it is not asserted that 
this temporary absence materially interferes with their College career, 
though it possibly tends to lengthen it to some slight extent. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the first step to be taken by 
our University authorities should be to summon a Conference, to 
which the principal Universities on the Continent should be invited 
to send representatives. At such Conference it should not be difficult 
to come to some satisfactory arrangement for a freer intercourse 
between English and Continental students, as in the Middle Ages. 

It might be necessary for our Universities to relax somewhat the 
strict discipline they have assumed over their students, and to give 
them greater freedom of coming and going in the pursuit of study. 
Some further changes with regard to the examinations, as suggested, 
might be thought desirable. The “testamur” of a foreign Univer- 
sity for a certain period of residence might be allowed to count. In 
the case of foreign students, they might be allowed to come here 
without matriculating, and it would probably be best that they 
should choose their own lodgings and remain ‘“‘ unattached.” Our 
College system may show a considerable amount of high thinking, 
but just at present the plain living which would be essential to most 
German students is for the most part conspicuous by its absence. 
It may be that greater facilities should be given (under restrictions) 
for the re-establishment, as in former times, of smaller and cheaper 
halls or hostels for the reception of foreign or casual students. As 
an Indian Institute has been opened at Oxford, and as colleges like 
Keble, Cavendish, and Selwyn have recently been built to some 
extent for special purposes, so an International hall or college, which 
should open its doors to foreign students on moderate terms, and, 
while offering all the advantages of the University, should be freed 
from the existing rules as to examinations and residence, might be 
the issue of such a conference, and a fitting memorial of the labours 
of Richard Cobden.’ 


‘ 

' «There are also many graduates, who, desiring to devote themselves to some par- 
ticular branch of science or learning, such as experimental physics, philology, or 
history, spend a semester or two at a German University. Extremely few come to 
Oxford or Cambridge. American Professors, when asked why they send their men 
exclusively to Germany, answer that the Hnglish Universities make no provision for 
any students except for those who wish to go through the regular degree courses, and are sO 
much occupied in preparing men to pass examinations, as to give, except in two or 
three branches, but little advanced teaching. There can be no doubt that if Oxford 
and Cambridge offered the advantages which Leipzig and Berlin do, the afflux to the 
two former of American graduates would soon be considerable.” —(Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 459.) 
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It is curious to note how in. the recent advances at our Univer- 
sities—the increased importance of the University as opposed to the 
colleges; the foundation of cheaper halls; the admission of un- 
attached students; and even of women'—we are merely going 
back, as in so many other instances of modern, social and political 
life, to the simpler and freer traditions of earlier institutions at home 
or abroad. Who can tell whether, apart from the advantages which 
the students themselves might gain, such a return to the former 
International character of the Universities as we have proposed, and 
the common intellectual kinship which would thereby ensue, might 
not be the means, as it was in the Middle Ages,’ of breaking down 
to some extent the petty strifes and jealousies which separate the 
nations of Europe, and might gradually bring about that consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished—‘‘a veritable new world of United 
States ?” 


Ricuarp G. JANION. 


1 “ One of the most singular points‘in the history of the University of Bologna is 
the admission of the female sex to its honours and offices. There is mention in early 
times of learned women on whom degrees were conferred. It is said that Novella 
d’ Andrea (died 1366) read lectures on jurisprudence Mrs. Piozzi mentions La 


Dotteressa Laura Bassi (1711-1778) who taught mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
and Lady Morgan has introduced us to Signora Clotilda Tambroni (1758-1817), a 
learned professor of Greek.”—See Wordsworth’s University Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, p. 328, quoted from Professor H, Malden’s essay on the Origin of Univer- 
sities. 


? See Green, History of the English People, i. 204. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE Meteorological Department of the Government of India is 
rendering valuable service to the science of meteorology both in its 
practical and theoretical aspects. The publications issued from 
time to time indicate indeed that the Department is under the con- 
trol of men who recognise how important it is that merchants, 
tradesmen, agriculturalists, and even political and military officials 
should be familiar with the nature, the changes, and the consequences 
of the meteorological conditions under which they live, but who, at 
the same time, do not forget the scientific aspects and teachings of 
the phenomena with which they are concerned. The Report of the 
Administration for 1888-89* shows that several important changes 
have been introduced into the working of the Department, all of which 
tend to increase its efficiency or extend its usefulness. Some of these 
concern chiefly those who are engaged in the routine work of the 
various sections, but others are of a more practical character, and 
bring home to the minds of the public generally, the nature and 
importance of the daily and hourly observations which are made at 
the various stations under the control of the Department. An inno- 
vation which cannot but have the most beneficial results, is the 
publication of Local Daily Weather Reports, accompanied with 
charts, which has recently been inaugurated at Bombay. Such 
reports and charts have long been published at Calcutta, and have 
proved of such great value in many ways that the Chamber of 
Commerce and other influential parties of Bombay were induced to 
call the attention of the Government to the necessity of similar 
publications being issued for Western India. This request was 
received with favour and acted upon with commendable promptitude, 
and one may hope that the issue of these reports will become a 
permanent feature of the work of the Department, and that as 
knowledge and experience accumulate, such improvements may be 
effected in their form and details as will add to their usefulness to 
the commercial public of Bombay. An important extension of the 
work of the Department has also been made in the system of col- 
lecting meteorological information from the captains of vessels 


1 Report of the Administration of the Meteorological Department of India in 1888-89 
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navigating the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. The necessity 
for this has been a felt want for a long time, as without the infor- 
mation that is to be obtained in this way it is impossible to inves- 
tigate the causes of the origin of cyclonic storms. Hitherto infor- 
mation has been mainly sought of the weather during cyclones, but 
not of the antecedent weather and conditions which led up to and 
originated these storms. Moreover, information of the weather of 
the Indian Seas is still more necessary in dealing with the causes 
which affect the strength of the great rain-giving currents of the 
south-west monsoons, and it is matter for congratulation therefore 
that the work begun some years ago at Calcutta has been made more 
thoroughly systematic, and has now been extended to Bombay. 
Another extension of the Department’s operations will be found in 
the arrangements which have recently been made for the collection 
of special observations during the occurrence of storms, observations 
which are absolutely necessary to enable storm signals to be issued 
without delay, and are further required for the investigation of the 
storms to which the country is subject. This is a most important 
matter, for the Department not only issues daily reports of the 
weather, but weekly, monthly, and even seasonal ones as well, while 
ample warning is given to coast stations by telegraph of the approach 
of cyclonic storms. Hence if these reports are to indicate the 
meteorological conditions that may be expected as well as those 
already experienced, we must have such a knowledge of the course 
and consequences of meteorological changes as will enable experts 
to forecast from one stage to another the changes that will probably 
occur. For all the details of the work actually done by the Depart- 
ment reference must be made to Mr. Eliot’s Report on the Meteorology 
of India in 1888,' which is a voluminous but well arranged work. 
It contains, in extenso, the results of observations made at a hundred 
and forty-one stations, which are given and discussed in the following 
order: (1) Solar radiation and duration of sunshine; (2) Nocturnal 
radiation and temperature of the ground; (3) Temperature of the 
air; (4) Atmospheric pressure; (5) Wind direction and velocity ; 
(6) Hygrometry; (7) Cloud proportion; (8) Rainfall. On each of 
these meteorological elements we have elaborate details, tabulated 
and other, which give a complete record of the meteorology of India 
during 1888. These details occupy the greater part of the volume, 
and will doubtless be of the greatest possible value when, with other 
data, they come to be discussed by experts in connection with the 
scientific investigation of important questions of the meteorology of 
India, These are followed by an excellent summary of the whole 
series, in which the author shows, so far as it is at present possible, 
to what extent the most important features of the meteorology were 


1 Report of the Meteorology of India in 1888. By John Eliot, M.A. Fourteenth 
year, Calcutta: Printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 
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mutually dependent. At the outset it is noted that the abnormal 
features of the year 1888 were almost identical with those of 1887, 
and so confirm the conclusion arrived at in the Report for that 
year, “that, although there is a decided tendency to large variations 
of meteorological conditions in India at the sun-spot minimum, it 
is probable that these large changes and abnormal features of Northern 
India are not connected with the sun-spot periodicity by a simple 
and direct relation. It is hence not possible in the present state of 
our knowledge to base a practical system of seasonal forecasts such 
as is required in India on the observations of sun-spots.” The 
remarkable persistency of many of these abnormal features is shown 
by examples given in the different sections of the volume, and taken 
in connection with other factors, serves to some extent to explain the 
relations of some of the larger peculiarities of the meteorology of the 
year. ‘Thus the snowfall of 1888 like that of 1887 was below the 
average, and this was probably the most important factor in deter- 
mining the chief features of the succeeding hot-weather period, 
_ which was characterised by storms of exceptional intensity and con- 
siderable pressure anomalies. The effect of these was to decrease 
pressure more largely and rapidly in Upper and Central India than 
usual, and this again established, unusually early in the season, the 
pressure gradients necessary for the advance of the monsoon. This, 
however, did not hasten the general and permanent advance of humid 
winds over the Indian seas into India, which constitutes the com- 
mencement of the south-west monsoon proper. The only influence 
was to give earlier and more frequent temporary advances of south- 
west winds. Thisseems to prove that the permanent advance of the 
south-west winds which bring the monsoons is not merely an in- 
draught to a hot area, and that the determining causes of the rapid 
northward advance of the great monsoon current must be sought for 
mainly in its own energy and momentum. In 1888 this vast current 
invaded Central and Northern India in the month of June, and its 
flow was largely modified by the pressure abnormalities which then 
prevailed. These, as the author shows, would tend generally to 
increase the indraught and rainfall of Northern India and diminish 
the rainfall of the Peninsula, during the south-west monsoon period, 
results which the rainfall tables and other data given in the body of 
the wark prove to have actually occurred. From this it will be seen 
that the officers of the Department are not satisfied with a bald 
statement of the results of their observations, but are alive to the 
necessity of unravelling, as far as may be, their causal and consequen- 
tial relations. Another phase of their activity outside the limits of 
their routine duties is seen in the volumes which are occasionally 
published by the Department expository of meteorological science. 
One of these is Mr. Eliot's Handbook of Cyclonic Storms in the Bay 
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of Bengal,’ which is a very commendable production. Though 
written more especially for the use of sailors, it is a volume which 
deserves a much wider circulation, and should be in the library of 
every meteorologist. The general exposition of meteorological prin- 
ciples, and the terminology used, is well and clearly written, and 
forms an admirable introduction to the main subject of the volume, 
which is then dealt with under separate and suitable headings. 
Under the first we have a full account of the phenomena attendant 
upon cyclonic storms and cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, chiefly 
considered as storm indications. Under the second, six typical Bay 
of Bengal cyclonic storms are dealt with, and lastly, we have a brief 
summary giving practical hints to sailors who navigate the Bay 
respecting the storms they are likely toencounter. Throughout, the 
facts and results are given without reference or bias to any particular 
theory of cyclone generation and motion, the object being not only 
to give sailors a full statement and explanation of what must be 
called “‘ the laws of storms” occurring in the Bay, but also to induce 
them to observe accurately and fully the weather they meet with in 
the hope of securing their co-operation for further additions to our 
knowledge. To the same category may be referred Cyclone Memoirs,’ 
part ii., which is from the pen of Mr. A, Pedler. This contains a 
full description of the formation and history ofa very violent cyclonic 
storm which passed through Bengal from August 21 to 28, 1888. 
The description is a very elaborate one, dealing with every possible 
aspect of the storm, and includes both a number of meteorological 
tables and a series of lithographic plates illustrative of the phenomena 
observed. 

There is much in Zhe Book of Climates* which entitles it to a 
wide circulation among general readers, although its special merits 
will perhaps be most appreciated by members of the medical 
profession. It offers, in a moderate compass, a useful account of 
the climate of various countries of the globe, their salubrity, health 
resorts, mineral springs, and prevailing diseases. For the task of 
preparing such a volume, the author has excellent qualifications, 
being a physician of considerable experience who has followed the 
duties of his profession in many lands, and who has previously 
displayed some ability as a writer on medical, hygienic, and allied 
subjects. The time of publication, too, is opportune, for the 
facilities for foreign travel are becoming increasingly numerous, the 


1 Handbook of Cyclonic Storms in the Bay of Bengal. By John Eliot, M.A. Pub- 
lished by the Meteorological Department of the Government of India. Calcutta: 
Printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 

2 Cyclone Memoirs. Part II. Bay of Bengal Cyclone of August 21-28, 1888. 
Published by the Meteorological Department of the Government of India, under the 
direction of John Eliot, M.A. By Alexander Pedler, F.C.S. Calcutta: Printed by 
the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 

* The Book of Climates. By D. H. Cullimore, M.D., M.R.C.P., &c. London: 
Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 
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desire for travel is becoming more widespread, and yet there has 
hitherto been no compendious account of the countries usually 
visited, written from the medical point of view, which intending 
tourists could consult. The first two chapters deal with general and 
preliminary matters, such as the effects of the different elements of a 
climate on the functions of the body, the nature and composition of 
the various kinds of mineral waters, the different kinds of baths 
and the use of massage and other cures. The third chapter gives 
a detailed account of the climates of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands, with summary but sufficient descriptions 
of their sea-side and health resorts, the mineral springs, and other 
features. This chapter may be expected to attract much attention 
from those who seek health as well as those who are in pursuit of 
pleasure, as it brings to a focus the characteristics of every place of 
resort in the three kingdoms, whether inland or on the coast, and 
thus, directly or indirectly, indicates the class of visitors for which 
each is best adapted. So far as we can judge, the accounts of other 
countries, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, are also. 
well written and reliable, though we cannot pretend to a first- 
hand knowledge of the great majority of them. France generally 
and the Riviera in particular, are dealt with as fully as their 
attractions demand, and as might be expected from its relations 
to this country, India is treated at considerable length. The 
closing chapter is devoted to sea-sickness, sea-voyages, and sea- 
bathing, and discusses, from the physician’s standpoint, the various. 
matters connected therewith in a very practical fashion that every 
reader will certainly appreciate. 

The publishers of Nature have rendered good service to the 
cause of science by the publication in a separate form of the longer 
and more important communications which have from time to time: 
appeared in its pages. They have thus given us quite a small library 
of scientific works, written by men of eminence and authority, and 
which form what is termed the “ Nature Series.” A recent addition 
to the series is Professor Lodge’s volume on Modern Views of 
Electricity, 2 volume which will be very acceptable both to students 
of the subject, and to those who are especially interested in the 
origin and development of scientific conceptions. It is to the latter 
indeed that the volume wil] probably, in the long run, be found to be 
of most importance, seeing that for practical electricians the nature 
of electricity is of less consequence than its properties and applica- 
tions, while the theoretical student may confidently hope that, ere 
long, the ‘‘ modern views” here expounded, will be replaced by de- 
finite, precise and well-established doctrines, The author tells us 
that the views of electricity now held are in some sense a develop- 


1 Modern Views of Electricity (“Nature Series”). By Oliver J. Lodge, D.8c., LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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ment of those originally proposed by Franklin, and that the founda- 
tions for them were laid by the classical experiments of Cavendish and 
Faraday. On the theoretical side, the investigations of Green, Stokes 
and Thomson have been of scarcely less importance, while the com- 
bination of the experimental and theoretical results by Maxwell has 
been the proximate cause of the transformation which the science has 
recently undergone. Chief among the changes which this trans- 
formation has brought about, are those which affect the old questions 
as to the nature of electrical phenomena, and much of what Professor 
Lodge has here written bears upon these questions. It is admitted 
that our knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant rigid 
and final conclusions, but nevertheless it is indisputable that great 
advances have been made, and that apparently in the right direction. 
In the first place, what is known as action at a distance has long been 
abandoned in favour of action through an intermediate medium, and 
there is a general consensus of opinion that that medium is the ether 
that permeates all things, and fills interplanetary space. To the 
modern physicist this ether is no longer a mere hypothetical medium 
for the transmission of light, &c., but an actual physical entity whose 
existence can be demonstrated as conclusively as that of matter. But 
our author goes further even than this, for he now tells us ‘‘ that 
what has so long been called electricity is,” for him, ‘‘ a form or 
rather a mode of manifestation of this ether,” and that this is not 
merely a ‘“‘ view ” but a conviction. _ As to whether ether and elec- 
tricity are identical, he thinks that as a rough and rude statement 
adapted for popular use, it may be said that they are, but at the 
same time it is pointed out that such a statement does not contain 
the whole of the truth. Experiments show that in many respects 
“electricity behaves like—7.e., obeys the same laws as—a perfectly 
incompressible substance or fluid of which all space is full,” but in 
others it behaves somewhat differently from such a fluid. Hence as 
a temporary working hypothesis, Professor Lodge takes ‘‘ the idea of 
the ether consisting of electricity in a state of entanglement similar 
to that of water in a jelly.” In a much modified sense then he 
returns to the fluid theory of electricity, so that in his judgment 
electricity may be a form of matter, but it is certainly not a form of 
energy. In the exposition of this etherial theory of electricity, he 
discusses in order the several classes of phenomena usually distin- 
guished as electrostatics, current electricity, magnetism and light, 
and shows in what way and to what extent they are capable of ex- 
planation in the terms of that theory. The discussion brings under 
notice a number of phenomena which suggest that the electric fluid 
is composed of two opposite constituents which we call positive and 
negative electricity respectively, and which are connected in such a 
way that whatever one does, the other tends to do the precise opposite. 
A further step in the analysis leads to the conclusion already indi- 
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cated, viz., that it is the ether that is thus separated into the two 
kinds of electricity, so that at length we have a resuscitation, in a 
considerably altered form, and on a more scientific basis, of the old 
two fluid theory of electricity. From the facts adduced it would seem 
that each kind of electricity is endowed with a property which re- 
sembles inertia, and that something like friction exists between them 
and ordinary matter. Obviously, as the author himself says, this is 
a bold and bald way of describing electricity, but we think he has 
made out a case in favour of some such view of its nature. Doubt- 
less, there are difficulties to be overcome before the views advanced 
can be said to be scientifically established, but there can be no denial 
of the clearness and simplicity they introduce into the phenomena of 
electricity, nor will the reader fail to notice the vigour and charm 
which Professor Lodge has thrown over their elucidation. Though 
well sustained throughout, the interest of the volume is especially 
felt in the part where he deals with Maxwell’s theory—that light it- 
self is produced by electrical vibrations, and that its waves are 
electrical waves—and considers its bearings upon the modern views 
of electricity, and the questions of artificial lighting. A number of 
illustrations accompany the text, all of which are neatly executed, 
and are valuable adjuncts to the explanations. Special mention must 
however be accorded to those which represent ingeniously contrived 
models, devised by the author to make clear in a mechanical way, 
the leading phenomena of electricity. These materially enhance the 
value of the volume, and will be extremely suggestive to teachers in 
search of illustrative apparatus. We may add that the volume also 
contains three lectures bearing upon the main subject, which the 
author delivered at the London and Royal Institutions. 

Gleanings in Science’ is a volume of a kind that is becoming more 
and more common, and whose utility may, therefore, be accepted as 
no longer open to question. It consists of a series of popular 
lectures on scientific subjects, all of which, with one exception, were 
delivered under the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society. But in 
preparing them for publication the author has not hesitated to avail 
himself of knowledge acquired subsequently to their delivery in 
order to give his readers the latest available information, and so 
follow up the progress of discovery to the date of publication. As 
they stand, they are unquestionably able productions, and are among 
the best series of lectures we have had the gocd fortune to meet 
with. The style is clear and attractive, and yet there is no loss of 
scientific accuracy, or any sacrifice of real and useful knowledge for 
the sake of rhetorical effect. The expositions are orderly and logical, 
are imbued with the true scientific spirit, and are obviously the work 
of one whose knowledge and skill are those of a master, and not of 


1 Gleanings in Science. A Series of Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
By Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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a mere amateur. The lectures are for the most part grouped in 
pairs, and are entirely occupied with physical subjects. The modern 
theory of heat, with special reference to the phenomena of latent 
heat, is the opening topic; this is followed by lightning, thunder, 
and lightning conductors, the storing of electrical energy, the sun 
as a storehouse of energy, and the electric light. The last lecture 
of the volume is on the Glaciers of the Alps, and is followed by an 
appendix on the recent controversy with respect to lightning con- 
ductors. The lectures are well illustrated, and are printed in a bold 
clear type. 

The study of Ornithology has made great and rapid strides during 
the last few years, both in its popular and more scientific aspects, 
but its progress can hardly fail to be still further accelerated by the 
publication of this admirable Handbook: of Field and General Orni- 
thology.' The author is widely known and justly regarded as one of 
the leading ornithologists of the day, and his Key to North American 
Birds has long been accepted as a standard and authoritative text- 
book of the subject. 

The present issue is a new edition of those portions of that great 
work which have not less interest for the English than the American 
public, and we regard it as a‘happy thought on the part of some 
one that an English edition of the same should be published. Look- 
ing through it, even in the most cursory manner, the reader will 
not be long in arriving at the conviction that it is in very truth the 
work of a man whose intellectual life has been given, chiefly if not 
wholly, and that freely and enthusiastically, to the study of birds. 
Here indeed, if anywhere, one might almost say the man and the 
subject are one. For over thirty years he has devoted himself to 
the subject of his choice, and in pursuit of it has extended his 
excursions aud rambles over large portions of North America, and 
with his own hands has shot, skinned and otherwise dealt with, 
thousands of specimens. 

But this is not all. His application in the quest of a knowledge 
of birds has been as persistent and continuous in the closet or the 
laboratory as it has been indefatigable in the field, and the outcome is 
an ornithologist in the strictest and truest sense of the word, one 
whose acquaintance with the structure, development, and classification 
of birds is on a par with his familiarity with their habits and appear- 
ances when in the full enjoyment of life and liberty. This being the 
case it will be readily understood that the volume before us is no one- 
sided production, but is exactly what it professes to be, a treatise on 
both field and general ornithology. Holding strongly to the opinion 
that the study of birds in the field is an indispensable pre-requisite 
to their study in the library and museum, the first part of the 


1 Handbook of Field and General Ornithology. By Professor Elliot Coues, M.A., 
M.D., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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volume is allotted to field ornithology, and forms what is practically a 
complete manual of instruction for collecting, preparing and ~ ve- 
serving birds. The thoroughness of the instruction given,'as we. as 
its directness and simplicity, are beyond all praise. Nothing on 
which the tyro is likely to require advice, be it ever so small a 
matter, has escaped the author’s notice. The choice and use of a 
gun, with all its accessories, and other implements for collecting ; 
the hygiene of collectorship, and the perils which sometimes attend 
it ; the best methods of recording observations and labelling speci- 
mens ; and the method of preparing bird-skins and the materials 
and instruments required in the process, are but a few of the 
numerous subjects which are considered. The amount of detail 
given on every point is extraordinary, but there is utility, judgment 
and ripe experience in it all. Nor does the style suffer in any sense 
or degree. Every page is smooth and easy reading, and there are 
few that are not brightened by a touch of eloquence, a spark of 
humour, or a neatly turned epigram. The tone, too, is elevated and 
inspiriting, and cannot but have an influence of the best kind upon 
the reader, who, we fancy, will often tind himself wishing for a per- 
sonal acquaintance with so genial and enthusiastic a naturalist. 

The second part of the volume is practically a treatise on the 
morphology and classification of birds, and is divided into four 
sections. The first supplies an answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
a Bird ?” giving in detail the anatomical characters which distinguish 
the group Sauropsida and the class Aves, as well as an account of 
the position occupied by Aves in the vertebrate series. The second 
section discusses those points of resemblance and difference between 
birds which enable them to be classified inter se, in accordance with 
natural principles, while the third and fourth are respectively occu- 
pied with a full description of the exterior parts of birds and their 
general anatomy. While the whole of the second part of the work 
is a model of what scientific writing should be, there is an unusual 
excellence about the two last sections. In bulk they make up the 
major part of the whole volume, and give the reader a fuller and 
more complete account of the anatomy of birds than is to be found 
in most of the text-books that come into the hands of students. 
The text is illustrated by over a hundred wood-cuts, which for the 
most part are neat and effective. Several of these have been drawn 
specially by the author for this edition from British birds, so that 
the student will have little difficulty in procuring actual specimens 
on which to demonstrate the details given in the figures. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THERE is a pathetic interest attaching to Miss Naden’s essays,’ as 
the gifted writer is already beyond the reach of criticism, having 
died last December in only her thirty-second year. ‘The readers 
of these papers will not hesitate to endorse the unstinted praise her 
friends lavish on her powers, as they are the most unquestionable 
evidence of an exceptionally gifted and cultivated mind. Her 
editor and friend, Dr. R. Lewins, needs no excuse for printing the 
letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer, a copy of which accompanies this 
little volume. Mr. Spencer says: “ Very generally receptivity and 
originality are not associated; but in her mind they appear to have 
been equally great. I can think of no woman, since ‘ George Eliot,’ 
in whom there has been this union of high philosophical capacity 
with extensive acquisition. - Unquestionably her subtle intelligence 
would have done much in furtherance of rational thought ; and her 
death has entailed a serious loss.” To this Mr. Spencer adds a note 
of warning, which the directors of the higher education of women 
should take to heart: “I cannot let pass the occasion for remarking 
that in her case, as in other cases, the mental powers so highly 
developed in a woman are in some measure abnormal, and involve a 
physiological cost which the feminine organisation will not bear 
without injury more or less profound.” 

In the principal essay in the book, that on Induction and Deduc- 
tion, Miss Naden does not attempt a sketch of the history of philo- 
sophy in general, but only of that part which bears upon her subject, 
and this is illustrated by short sketches of the systems of typical 
thinkers and not of all who may have laboured in the same field. 
While accepting the generally received definitions of Induction and 
Deduction, the authoress is in search of a more precise formula 
which she finally embodies in this sentence: “The new formula 
for the mutual relations of Induction and Deduction must run 
as follows: Induction is a process of cognition involving recog- 
nitions : deduction is a process of recognition involving cognitions.” 
The argument is that in the search for knowledge both methods 
are necessary and complementary, that Induction alone will only 
lead to the collection of bundles of facts, while Deduction alone 
may give us unverified hypotheses. By Deduction we generalise 
upon the particulars supplied by Induction. These principles 
are illustrated by examples of the important part played in modern 
science by hypotheses. The difference between ancient deduction 

1 Induction and Deduction, a Historical and Critical Sketch of ‘ Successive 
Philosophical Conceptions, respecting the Relations between Inductive and 


Deductive Thought, and other Essays. By Constance C.W. Naden. London : 
Bickers & Son. 1890. 
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and modern is that we now have a wider and more accurate know- 
ledge of natural facts upon which to base generalisations; but the 
generalisations are grasped before all the facts are gathered 
which warrant us in considering them anything more than theories. 
Further investigation may be carried on by the aid of the hypothesis 
itself which may ultimately become a demonstrated truth. 

Though Miss Naden was a disciple of Mr. Spencer, she was not 
satisfied that his theory of evolutionary ethics met the requirements 
of the subject. Though ‘‘ restraints,” “controls,” “fears,” might 
regulate the development of morality, they do not account for all its 
manifestations. They may explain prudence, honesty, forbearance, 
but mere “‘ restraint ” could not have been even the remote ancestor 
of the spontaneous and exalted joy which accompanies devotion to 
truth, heroic self-sacrifice, enthusiasm for human welfare. While 
not admitting a transcendental theory of the emotions, Miss Naden, 
in her essay on Evolutionary Ethics, thinks Mr. Spencer has neglected 
this side of the question. Her own answer to the problem is that 
the germ of the higher moral feelings is to be found in “sym- 
pathy,” and her language is hardly distinguishable from that of the 
transcendentalist :—“'To sum up, the moral faculty and the moral 
emotions are explicable as the raising to a very high power of an 
essential constituent of human nature, as the exaltation of a feeling, 
which, though regulated and partially organised by ‘ controls’ and 
‘restraints,’ is not created by religious awe, by political necessities, 
or by the merely utilitarian elements of public opinion. ll these 
have helped to shape and fashion the ultimate product; but they 
have not evolved it out of nothing. Even primitive man was not 
a sheet of white paper ; he was not a creature endowed with indefinite 
possibilities of variation: for his embryonic mental power fore- 
shadowed a definite moral development, and, in his language of 
signs and speech, a superior being might have read the promise of 
sympathy, bringing forth justice and beneficence.” . . .. ‘There 
is a power within ourselves ‘making for righteousness,’ but it is not 
omnipotent and is frequently lield in check by adverse forces.” 

There are several other short papers in the volume, the most 
interesting of which is that on “ Hylo-Idealism.” That an evolu- 
tionist can be an idealist both the matter and style of these 
remarkable essays prove. The essays are prefaced with a brief 
biography of Miss Naden by Madeline M. Daniell, and accompanied 
with a portrait. 

In the Psychology of the Belief in Objective Existence’ Dr. Pikler 
deals with a larger question than the belief in the objective exist- 
ence of an external world, which it necessarily includes; he 

1 The Psychology of the Belief in Objective Existence. Part I. Objectiva Capable of 
Presentation. By Julius Pikler, Doctor of Political Sciences, Lecturer on Philosophy 


of Law in the Royal University of Budapest, &c. London‘: Williams & Norgate. 
1890. 
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addresses himself to the subject of belief in objective existence in 
general. In this present volume, which only forms the first part of 
the treatise, he confines himself to a consideration of objects capable 
of presentation. 

While admitting that just results have been obtained by previous 
thinkers in the psychology of the belief in the objective existence of 
an external world, Dr. Pikler thinks that in the doctrines of the 
school of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume serious errors and gaps are 
to be found which go far to explain much of the opposition with 
which they have been met. His own purpose is to attempt to fill 
up the gaps and rectify the errors, and so rebuild the psychology 
of the belief in the objective existence of an external world. 

His own theory, which he offers as original, is that our belief in 
the objective existence of certain attributes of our presentations is 
but the expression, in other terms, of our belief in the possibility to 
obtain presentations through our volitions. 

The new element which he introduces into his psychology is 
therefore volition. The mere spontaneous appearance of presenta- 
tions would not assure us of their objective existence; it is the 
power to call up the presentation at will that alone gives us this 
assurance. ven if the spontaneous appearance of an attribute 
presentation is conceived as the perception of an attribute objec- 
tively possessed by my presentation, independently of my perceiving 
it, it only means that this attribute-presentation belongs to that 
class of presentations which could be called up by my will if it had 
not appeared spontaneously. Some obvious objections are dealt 
with at length at the conclusion of the chapter. 

Applying this theory of the conception objectivity to time and 
space, the author points out that with regard to time the solution 
is comparatively easy: “The belief that through our will we can 
obtain presentations of duration in all our presentations, and that 
between these, again, we can obtain the presentation of an uninter- 
rupted sequence, is nothing else but the belief that Time flows 
uninterruptedly objectively.” So with regard to Space. First, motion; 
Our movements are accompanied by that peculiar presentation which 
we call change of place, or the appearance of another place, and we 
know that if it is our will we can produce the movements of which 
we are capable and thus obtain the presentation. We can also, 
through our will, obtain the presentation of other portions of spaca 
besides the one we may for the moment occupy—that is, we believe 
that these other places or portions of space permanently exist. 
Objective existence, in both cases, is tantamount to presentability 
through will. 

In the second part of the work the author promises to show the 
application of his theory to objects incapable of presentation, such 
as belief in conditions imperceptible to the senses, the belief in 
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forces imperceptible to the senses, the most important of which is 
the belief in the existence of an immaterial God or Gods, and the 
belief in the consciousness of other beings beside ourselves. This 
is an important contribution to psychological literature. 

A New Psychology,’ is by no means confined to the consideration 
of mental phenomena, which is what we generally understand by 
psychology. As its second title implies it attempts to deal with the 
origin of mind and with some of the underlying mysteries of the 
external universe. It is a bold speculation, if not on the origin of 
all things, at least on the mode by which the various operations of 
nature have attained to the results which the sciences make known 
to us. It is natural that some thinkers should now be giving special 
attention to ultimate questions. The theory of Evolution has carried 
us further back in the investigation of things than men ever went 
before, but the mind will ask fresh questions. What is matter ? 
what is energy? what is life? what is mind? and while some 
philosophers say these questions are unanswerable, others will not be 
prevented from attempting to solve them. 

Dr. Jamieson is one of these latter, and he does not approach his 
task, as some do, without considerable qualifications for it, He has 
evidently a powerful intellect, and a firm grasp of scientific facts and 
philosophic theories. At the same time, he expresses himself with 
a force and a clearness of expression which never leave us for a 
moment in doubt of his meaning. 

The writer begins by postulating that without a philosophy of 
substances all science must remain an inscrutable enigma. We may 
as well say at once, that he finds his universal substance, able to fulfil 
all the requirements of his theory, in Ether—which he denominates 
spirit-substance. He does not hold Ether to be matter infinitely atten- 
uated, but a distinct substance which has an affinity for matter, but 
is not matter. Ether, unlike matter, can fulfil an indefinite number 
of effects, not only at one and the same time, but in one and the same 
place. The distinctive character of Ether is non-limitation ; it is at 
the same time non-limited, infinite, as regards extension. It is the 
absolute substance—generic quality and energy are the attributes of 
Ether—the one, the fountain and source of all qualities, the latter, the 
source and fountain of all forces. 

Life. is not a cause, but an effect,a phenomenon. It is simply the 
phenomenon of organised structure adapted to growth. Conscious- 
ness arises in an organisation of bodily structure, when the bodily 
states are conveyed by a nerve system to one special pole or point of 
concentration constituting a representative self-hood in miniature. 
Here the crowning prerogative of Ether is manifested. The develop- 
ment of consciousness depends fundamentally on bodily structure ; 


1A New Psychology ; an Aim at Universal Science, by the Rev. George Jamieson, 
D.D. Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot. 1890. 
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the provision of an instrument for the concentration of the etherial 
substance. The author then proceeds to discuss the philosophy of the 
conjunction of mind with matter and various psychological questions. 
Will he says, is only an effect, as all mental phenomena are effects— 
the cause of will is Motive—Motives are stimuli prompting to res- 
ponsive action. Morals arise from recognising the acknowledged rights 
of every conscious creature. 

But Ether is after all Unconditioned substance, there must therefore 
be a conditioned source as well, as absolutely unconditioned substance 
could never give rise to any conditions, The explanation of the uni- 
verse then is the presence of a Conditioned Beinghood in close con- 
nection with an Unconditioned Basis. This leads our author to 
theology, whick is naturally in his case rather philosophical than 
orthodox, and we cannot say his theology is as interesting as his 
philosophy by itself. Though Dr. Jamieson deprecates any criticism 
based merely upon the fact that he is a clergyman, we cannot help 
thinking that he has introduced theology partly as a matter of duty 
—for he ingenuously admits something like it. ‘‘ The apostle John, 
whom, I must, as a Christian minister, believe to have been inspired, 
says ”—whether if he had not been a Christian minister he would have 
believed otherwise he does not say. We do not know that any one 
will dispute the author’s claim to originality, but we can honestly say 
the book is well worth reading. 

Dr. Coupland is well known as the translator of Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, and the author of some admirable 
lectures on the Spirit of Faust; in The Gain of Life’ he has given 
us some more original work. It is an interesting attempt to deal 
with some of Life’s problems in a manner which combines philosophy 
with practical aims; the style is not purely academic nor purely 
literary but a happy combination ;, sufficiently accurate not to offend 
the philosopher and pleasing enough to attract the educated reader 
who may not care for a purely scientific treatment of questions that 
often engage his attention. Dr. Coupland kas no new theories to 
offer, but he has some interesting things to say, and he says them 
well. 

We cannot resist the feeling that there is already a reaction 
setting in against the first effects of the reception of the doctrine of 
Evolution. The first impression was that those who accepted the 
theory must embrace a purely materialistic, if not mechanical, theory 
of life, from which all poetry, enthusiasm and speculation, must he 
banished. But we have seen in Miss Naden that an extreme 
evolutionist refuses to be called a materialist, and becomes an 
idealist—a Hylo-idealist it is true, but nevertheless an idealist ; and 
we have, in Mr, Coupland’s Gain of Life, another example of an 


1 The Gain of Life and other Essays, by William Chatterton Coupland, D.Sc., M.A. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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evolutionist who will not allow himself to be hampered by scientific 
dogmatism. Thinkers like Dr. Coupland seem to say to the evolu- 
tionist: ‘‘ All this is true, but after all there may be something 
more.” It is very much the same mood as Emerson’s when he said: 
‘“* We give up the past to the objector and yet we hope.” And so the 
author of these papers on life concludes: ‘‘ We are living in times of 
great surprises, and perhaps one surprise more may be in store for 
the world—to see again some old faces, that it had thought the 
faces of mummies, peering upon it with kindling and undimmed eye ; 
to hear again some spheral music that great souls are said once to 
have heard, but which we have come to regard as Orphic fables.” 

There are several other essays in this volume, notably, an acute 
appreciative criticism of Buckle’s work, and an Evolution Rhapsody. 
Dr. Coupland promises to take an important place among modern 
essayists. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Professor Carpenter’s 
First Three Gospels’ is that it is published by a Sunday School 
Association. We might from this be led to expect some very 
ordinary handbook of elementary theology, but if we did so we 
should soon find out our mistake. This is by no means an ordinary 
book ; we doubt if there is one by an English writer that can com- 
pare with it. Theology in England is so lamentably identified with 
conservative views that we generally look in vain for any originality 
or independent criticism. Mr. Carpenter has given us both. Feeling 
sure that there is no evidence for the authenticity of the Gospels in 
apostolic times, he commences by investigating their place in the 
literature of the second century, and passes in review the well-known 
references to them in that literature, from which he draws the 
conclusion of their comparatively late composition, at least in the 
form in which we have them. ‘This is followed by a general exami- 
nation of their contents, and he traces the development of the various 
conflicting views which are incontestably embraced in these compila- 
tions. ‘‘ Even the same Gospel may contain, without really combining, 
widely different views, resulting from different periods and represent- 
ing different tendencies of church development.” 

On the origin and relations of the three Gospels, Mr. Carpenter 
concludes that they are all derived from some prior Greek document. 
In their present form he is inclined to give the first place in order 
of composition to Mark, the second to Luke, and to place Matthew 
last of the three. The problem is admittedly a complicated one, and 
while we should allow that some passages in Matthew are later than 
Luke, on the other hand some passages in Luke are evidently later 
than Matthew. The enlarged form of the birth stories in Luke 
appears to us an example of the latter. 


1 The First Three Gospe’s, their Origin and Relations, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
Second edition. Sunday School Association. London, 1890. 
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We are inclined to think that Mr. Carpenter gives too much 
prominence to the Messianic idea, and we judge that the application 
of it to Jesus is entirely due to his biographers, and doubt if the 
Galilean teacher ever conceived it of himself. At the same time it 
points to the early formation of the Gospel tradition, as it could 
hardly have originated after the extension of the preaching of the 
apostles to the Gentiles, for whom it would have had no meaning. 
Mr. Carpenter's inquiry into the meaning and use of the term ‘“ Son 
of Man ” is extremely interesting and original. The growth of the 
Gospel tradition he thus describes: ‘‘ It was a great collection of 
devotional material, and it was a work of piety to expand its contents 
as fresh elements appeared, or to combine them in new forms, and 
modify them for unexpected needs. Thus the story of Jesus, retold 
again and again, passed ont of the hands of a single author or editor. 
It expressed the feelings, not of the individual narrator, but of the 
community. The sublime figure of the Christ, portrayed to us by 
the First Three Evangelists, was, in a certain sense, created by the 
Church.” This is admirably put and gives us a clue to the process 
by which the prophet of Galilee became first transformed into the 
Messiah and ultimately into the Christ of Christendom. We are 
glad to see that this valuable little book has already reached a second 
edition. 

Le Nouveau Testament et les Origines du Christianisme' is a very 
different work from the above, and is written to counteract the 
growing prevalence of rationalistic criticism. We cannot say we 
think it will have much effect. While giving some attention to 
German and English rationalism, the author, naturally for a French 
Catholic, looks upon M. Renan as the most deadly foe of the Church. 
Le Pére Fontaine first conceived his idea of writing this defence of the 
New Testament on a visit to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where 
was brought to his mind the disastrous effects wrought by the 
‘“‘ bastard hierarchy” beginning with Cranmer and ending with 
Colenso. A large part of the book is simply taken up with a 
recapitulation of the contents of the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. He then considers the threefold evidences for the Divine 
authority of the New ‘Testament, the history, the inspiration, and 
the canon. He has nothing new to offer but only reasserts what 
has been demolished over and over again—‘ si le lecteur avait le 
mauvais gotit de trouver la pretve insuffisante et l’argumentation peu 
demonstrative nous n’y pouvons rien.” ! 

We should like to recommend the chapter on Inspiration to 
those English theologians, like Mr. Gore, Mr. Horton and Dr. Dale, 
who have a very vague and accommodating theory of inspiration. 
M. Fontaine knows nothing of accommodation or limits to inspira- 


1 Le Nouveau Testament es let Origines du Christianis™e : Etudes A |polog:'tiques par 
Le Pére J. Fontaine, 8.J. Paris; Retaux-Bray. 1890. 
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tion. ‘‘The whole substance of our Sacred Books is the direct and 
immediate result of Divine inspiration.” The inspiration descends 
to the minutest details. No distinction can be made between history, 
science and dogmas. He asks very pointedly where do the dogmas 
end, and questions exclusively historical or scientific begin? And 
he declares that “the day when one positive error, whether scientific 
or historic, shall be certainly and undeniably established in a canoni- 
cal text, the whole ensemble of the Sacred Books will be destroyed 
at a biow.” 

We have said enough to indicate the aim and spirit of this work, 
and any one who wishes to know what extreme orthodoxy has to 
offer in reply to modern criticism can hardly find a better example. 
He may also have the pleasure of reading a fierce onslaught on 
rationalism. 

After the streams of invective poured out by M. Fontaine on 
rationalism, we welcome all the more gladly the Entretiens sur la 
Liberté de Conscience. It was a happy idea of M. Hément to make 
this excellent effort at the popularisation of the views of his ‘cher 
Maitre,” Jules Simon. This is the age of small books, and the 
author has condensed the statement of some great principles in a 
vigorous fashion ; has in a few pages given a copious list of perse- 
cutions, and summed up the evils resulting from intolerance. 
‘¢ Liberty of Conscience” is a phrase authorised by long usage, but 
upon examination we find it embraces free thought, free speech and 
free worship. These are the right of every man. The author well 
says: ‘‘ Toleration ought not to consist in simple voluntary respect 
for opinions and persons; it is the recognition of a right. The 
word ‘toleration’ even is badly chosen, for we only say we tolerate 
something when we allow that to exist which we have the right to 
interdict.” We should like to see this little work scattered broad- 
cast throughout Europe. 

The History of Presbyterianism in Dublin,’ &c., is a very useful 
account of an important development of local religious organisation. 
Mr. Irwin has done his work thoroughly well, and has consulted all 
the best authorities with advantage. Though the Presbyterianism 
of Dublin and the South of Ireland had an independent origin, its 
maintenance and strength were largely augmented by the influx of 
Scotch Presbyterianism into Ulster at its ‘ plantation.” 

The disadvantages under which the Presbyterians have suffered on 
account of their principles is curiously balanced by their own in- 
tolerance, and while they were complaining with good cause of the 
oppression they were subject to under the Test Act, they became 
the oppressors of their brethren by the enforcement of Subscription 

1 Entretiens sur la Liberté de Conscience, par Félix Hément, avec une lettre de 
Jules Simon. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1890. 


2 A History of Presbyterianism in Dublin and the South and West of Ireland. By 
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to the Westminster Confession. They had quite early in their 
history cast out Thomas Emlyn for heresy, though the heavy 
punishment meted out to him is perhaps rightly attributed to the 
Episcopalians, They subsequently made Subscription a test them- 
selves and excluded non-subscribers, who formed themselves into the 
separate Presbytery of Antrim. This with other non-subscribing 
bodies in Ireland is now Unitarian. With their history before us 
as related by Mr. Irwin, it strikes us as incongruous to find the 
author boasting of their “time-honoured principles of civil and 
religious liberty.” It was the Presbyterians who asked for the Test 
Act against the Catholics, never expecting that it would come home 
to themselves, and they expelled the non-Subscribers. The book 
is divided into two parts: general history and history of congrega- 
tions outside Ulster. It is a useful contribution to Nonconformist 
history. 

The pamphlet on Religious Liberty in Russia,’ by Herman Dalton, 
is a spirited protest against the policy of the heads of the Greek 
Church towards the Lutherans in the Baltic Provinces. The recent 
treatment of the German inhabitants is a reversal of the tolerant 
treatment they have received since the incorporation of these pro- 
vinces into the empire. The method adopted is peculiarly cruel and 
insidious, inflicting bitter suffering alike on pastors and people. 
Herr Dalton examines the reply of Councillor Pobiedonosieff to the 
appeal of the Swiss Evangelical Alliance on behalf of their co- 
religionists, and exposes the gross misrepresentations upon which 
the head of the Russian Synod bases the defence of his policy. No 
doubt the writer of the pamphlet feels that there is uo hope of any 
just consideration of the claims of these people on the part of the 
Russian authorities, or he could not have assailed their representa- 
tive in such merciless language while any prospect of conciliation 
remained. The letter is an angry protest and an appeal for the 
sympathy of Europe, which we feel sure will be spontaneously 
evoked. But in the present state of mind of the Russian authorities, 
expostulation is useless and intervention impossible. The letter 
which is printed in Saxony, is a model of typography. 

Mind and Matter* are two lectures principally directed against 
the “ materialism ” of Professors Tyndall and Huxley. The author, 
like so many other critics, seems especially angry with these gentle- 
men because they will persist in saying they are not materialists. 
Neither the style nor matter of these lectures seems to us calculated 
to serve the cause of religion, which we presume the writer has at 
heart. 


1 On Religious Liberty in Russia. Open Letter to the Head of the Russian Synod, 
Privy Councillor Constantine Pobiedonosieff, by Herman Dalton. Leipzig, Duncker 
and Humblot. London: Asher & Co. 1890. 

2 Mind and Matter, Two Lectures, by Owen Barnard, M.A., M.B. Manchester : 
John Heywood (N.D.). 
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What is the Soul?! &c., is a theological booklet in which the 
authors propound the doctrine of Conditional Immortality, and have 
some curious theories of their own, apart from the interpretation of 
New Testament passages which are supposed to support the theory. 
The one welcome symptom about speculations of this kind is the 
sign of the decay of the old belief in eternal torment, and the 
endeavour on the part of orthodox believers to formulate some less 
revolting theory of retribution. ‘The pseudo-scientific spirit is a 
general characteristic of this kind of literature. 

The Lord’s Prayer in the Languages of Africa (with map) (London, 
Gilbert & Rivington, 1890) is interesting as a specimen of typo- 
graphy, and some persons may consider it a religious curiosity; it 
can hardly have any philological value. 





SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


The Growth of Capital* is a concise and interesting little volume, in 
which Mr. Robert Giffen estimates, as accurately as it is possible to 
do so, the increase of the national wealth between the years 1865-75 
and 1875-85; and compares the economical state of Great Britain 
with that of France, and with that of the United States of America. 
His object in issuing the volume, he explains, is to resume the 
notes on accumulation of capital in the United Kingdom contained 
in a paper read to the Statistical Society in January of the year 
1878, and since reprinted in the first series of Lssays on Finance, to 
bring the work down another ten years, and to compare the later 
with the earlier results. The statistics are compiled with a view to 
compare the income of the community with its property, to ascertain 
how great is the burden of the National Debt, to measure the pro- 
gress of the community both absolutely and relatively, and find out 
the power of its resources in proportion to the resources of other 
nations. Coming from the pen of an authority so well-known in 
these matters as Mr. Giffen, they cannot fail to be of great interest 
to.all who make a study of such questions. 

In Chapter I. the author explains his method of arriving at his 
conclusions, which, we are glad to learn, are on the whole satisfac- 
factory. The system is to take the income returned for assessment 
to the Income Tax, capitalise it at so many years’ purchase, and then 
make an estimate for other property in the country which cannot be 
got within the sweep of the Income Tax net. In’the present volume, 

1 What is the Soul? and what becomes of it? By Thomas Clarke, M.D. and’A. N. 


Clarke, M.A. London: Frederick Norgate. 
2 The Growth of Capital. By Robert Giffen. London: George Bell & Son. 
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however, certain modifications have been introduced, by which the 
results are rendered more exact ; the number of years’ purchase has 
been varied according to the economical state of the period, and 
local circumstances have been taken into account. Moreover, the 
great change of prices which has taken place during the decade, begin- 
ning with the year 1876 and ending with the year 1885, has been 
considered ; for, in estimating the rate of the growth of capital from 
the difference between these two valuations, a somewhat alarming 
decrease is shown in the rate of progress compared with the ten years 
before 1875, for which that fall of prices is partly the cause. We 
will explain. On referring to the table on page 43, comparing the 
approximate amounts of capital inthe United Kingdom for the years 
1865, 1875, and 1885, we find the sum total for each of the three 
years to be placed respectively at 6,113 millions, 8,548 millions, 
and 10,037 millions of pounds. This gives us an increase of 2435 
millions, or 40 per cent. for the first decade, and of 1489 millions, 
or only 17°4 per cent. for the second. These figures are somewhat 
alarming; but if the depression of agriculture, and more especially 
the fall of prices, which Mr. Giffen estimates at no less than 15 per 
cent. during the two years, be taken into account, we can feel 
re-assured as to the state of the national prosperity. Let us exa- 
mine some of the items which make up these totals. Lands have 
suffered most, perhaps, by the depression. Their value is estimated 
at 1864 millions for 1865, at 2007 millions for 1875, and at 1691 
millions for 1885, showing an increase of 8 per cent. for the first 
decade, and an absolute decrease of 15:7 per cent. for the second. 
The accuracy of the statement is enhanced by a regard for local 
circumstances. ‘Thus I find, on referring to the statement in the 
appendix, that while the valuation for England and Scotland is made 
at twenty-eight years’ purchase, that for Ireland is made at fifteen. 
It is fair, however, to say that the depression of agriculture is not 
confined to the United Kingdom. House property is valued for the 
same three years at 2031 millions, 1400 millions, and 1927 millions. 
The increase in the first instance being 38 per cent. and 35°7 per cent. 
the second. Farmers’ profits, which increased 8 per cent. between 
the years 1865-75, decreased no less than 21 per cent. between 
those of 1875-85, Property in mines rose 195 per cent. in the first 
instance; and fell 45 per cent. in the second. Railway capital is 
valued for the three years respectively at 414 millions, 655 millions, 
and 932 millions. These few cases will be enough to show the 
general tendency. On referring to the tables it will be seen that 
for the first decade in question there is an absolute increase in all 
cases; whereas, for the second there is a net decrease in four cases 
-—viz., lands, farmers’ profits, mines, aud ironworks, and a relative 
decrease in all items save three. These are canals and gasworks, 
which increase 11 per cent. and 43 per cent. respectively for the 
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decade 1865-75, and 255 per cent. and 138 per cent. for the decade 
1875-85, and quarries, which remain stationary. 

The inequality in the distribution of wealth between the three 
kingdoms is striking. But Mr. Giffen regards any such comparison 
between England (England and Wales are intended), Scotland, and 
Treland as extremely doubtful, from the fact that property in the one 
kingdom is held by inhabitants of either of the other two, and many 
property-owners have a dual existence in London, and in Scotland 
or Ireland. He follows again the division of the Income Tax assess- 
ment generally, which gives an overwhelming preponderance to 
England and Wales. Of the £10,037,000,000 forming the aggre- 
gate wealth of the United Kingdom according to the valuation for 
the year 1885, we find £8,617,000,000 are apportioned to England 
and Wales, £973,000,000 to Scotland, and only £447,000,000 to 
Ireland. Allowing for difference of population, the disparity be- 
tween England and Scotland is not so marked, namely, £308 and 
£243 per head respectively, but on turning to Ireland, the amount 
falls to £93 per head :—in other words England possesses eight-and 
a-half-tenths of the aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom, 
Scotland one-tenth and Ireland less than one-twentieth. 

The economical progress of France, and of the United States, are 
also dealt with, and compared with that of our own country, A 
valuation of the wealth of the United States, taken in the year 1880, 
places the total at about the same figure as the valuation taken in 
Great Britain for 1875. That of France, according to the statistics 
of M. Foville is estimated for the year 1886, at about £8,000,000,000 
but the wealth of France seems to have increased latterly at a very 
slow rate, while that of the United States has risen with ‘leaps and 
bounds.” As regards taxation we hold a middle position, standing 
at £4 per head, while French taxation rises to £4 10s. per head, 
and the United States figures at only £2 10s. per head. Had space 
been allowed us, we should have liked to have given a complete 
analysis of Mr. Giffen’s useful little work. We can only say that 
the book, written in a clear and straightforward style, proves to us 
that the wealth of the United Kingdom is now increasing, but that 
the rate of augmentation has diminished, though this is not so 
marked as the statistics would lead us to suppose if the fall in 
prices be taken into account; that the local distribution of wealth 
gives a prodigious advantage to England alone; and that the 
extent of our resources compares favourably with the extent of 
those of any foreign power. We recommend the work to the 
public. 

Mr. John Mackenzie’s Introduction to Social Philosophy’ is, as its 
author says himself in the preface, not a book, but rather a suggestion 


1 An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. Mackenzie, M.A. Glas., 
B.A. Cantab., &c. Glasgow: James Maclehouse & Sons. 1890. 
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of the lines on which a book might be written. The volume is in 
fact an analysis of the whole subject of Social Philosophy. Yet 
how stupendous would be the work written on the lines therein 
suggested, in which such a multitude of thoughts would be 
elaborated! It would consist of many volumes; and would a life- 
time be sufficient tocomplete it? As the author tells us, Philosophy 
is boundless. It is a “serpent of Eternity,” without a beginning 
oranend. Mr. Mackenzie’s book shows a deep knowledge of all 
that has gone before. He seems, in raising up his structure, to 
have neglected no great thinker of ancient or modern times, and to 
have tried to avail himself of the amount of truth contained in 
their works, or rather work. He aims after simplicity in style, to 
make an intricate and difficult subject as easily intelligible to his 
readers as possible. It is a living work, if we may so express our- 
selves, for it has been undertaken for no vain object, but for an 
object which is benevolent toward mankind. The key-note of his life 
seems to be earnestness—a wish to draw from the ocean into which he 
has‘ plunged, some few drops of clear water—some few facts from the 
deep sea of knowledge, which may assist our generation and 
succeeding generations in solving the terrible social problems 
peculiar to our time. Philosophy, purely scientific and analytical, he 
tells us, bakes no bread. Yet there is a one single philosophy 
which contains wisdom and truth, and has for its practical end, to 
raise all men, and not a select portion of them, in the dim future to 
an ideal state. So it can be likened to a circle complete and 
universal, which has for its elements all the various fields of know- 
ledge, and, so to speak, moderates them, and shows their relation 
one to another, leading them towards the ideal. Herein, such men 
as Kant, or the Positivist Comte, or Herbert Spencer, fall out of the 
main road into small by-paths, for they start what is really no 
more than a theory of their own, try to prove it by philosophic 
truths, and get lost. The sciences which are elements in the study 
of Philosophy Mr. Mackenzie treats of under four heads: first, the 
natural history sciences, which deal with things as they stand, and 
successively, and by which we get knowledge; secondly, the exact 
sciences, by which we gain understanding ; thirdly, the metaphysical 
sciences, which give us insight; fourthly, the teleological sciences, 
which investigate the good by which we attain to wisdom. But in 
the course of study, the universality of philosophy must not be lost 
sight of, nor its practical object. This idea has been expressed by 
Cardinal Newman, when he spoke of the necessary subservience of 
thought to action; once thoughts become more than conceptions 
which are to lead men to action in the future, they become sterile. 
Mr. Mackenzie, in dealing with’ political economy, strikes us ss 
having distinctly hit the mark. He says the feeling of the present 
day as regards that science is one of discontent. The purely 
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economic man never has existed, and never will. The laws, more- 
over, of political economists are based on conditions which are 
constantly changing. Professor Marshall, however, made a step in 
the right direction in saying that ethics must always be taken into 
consideration in the study of economic science. The science as it 
stands is the outcome of the individualism of the past hundred 
years, which has, in the indoctrination of the struggle for life, 
accentuated human misery, and raised up before us the present 
social problem, which it will be the first aim of the immediate future 
to solve. 

The historical retrospect of Chapter II. deserves mention. In it 
the periods of modern history are summed up in these words, 
‘‘ subjugation, liberation, organisation.” The first of these stages 
saw the end of the Roman Empire, one great subjugative force. 
The next similar agency was the Roman Catholic Church, which 
for some centuries held Europe in tutelage. The second stage 
begins with the Renaissance and culminates in the French Revolution. 
Freedom runs hand in hand with labour, thus the age of liberation’ be- 
comes the age of industrialism ; but industry freed from all authori- 
tative interference begets individualism, and individualism carried 
too far leads first to doubt, and then to despair. Moreover, men 
become mere machines. This is most noticeable in England where 
the art of rapid production has reached its highest perfection, and 
in which Heine says the machines have the perfection of human 
beings, while human beings are little more than machines. Men 
become the slaves of their machines ; mind, while conquering matter, 
seems to become enslaved by it. It is, however, merely a phase in 
human existence. Society has a logical purpose, and this brings us 
to the third stage, namely, organisation. Mr. Mackenzie considers 
the grounds for hoping or despairing of ever arriving at a happier 
condition of being than at present ; and finally deals a severe blow 
to the pessimism which has characterised the last few years. 

Mr. Mackenzie gives us a scientific and analytical disquisition on 
the progress of thought, criticising the shortcomings of previous 
ideas of the end and aims of life. This is not pleasure, but a com- 
bination of knowledge, will and feeling—self-realisation ; and this 
suggests a social ideal. The different ideals are discussed, liberty, 
equality, and the aristocratic ideal ; but what is wanted is, “ an ideal 
for a community of beings struggling upwards from the brutal to 
the angelic nature, and this ideal must be organic.” It must to 
some extent include all the elements of the other three. It must 
include such a degree of freedom as is necessary for the working out 
of the individual life. It must include such a degree of socialism 
as is necessary to prevent exploitation, and a brutalising struggle 
for existence, as well as to secure such leisure as is required for the 
development of the higher life. 
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The volume is the result of much labour, of deep learning, and 
great breadth of mind. Mr. Mackenzie, while he takes note of the 
various influences which move mankind, never allows himself to be 
led off down any side channel of scientific research. He keeps the 
universal ever in his mind. Perhaps, as years go on, he will elab- 
orate some part of the work. In the meantime, one of its most 
noble claims on the attention of the public, especially on those 
interested in social questions, is the consolation it may bring to 
earnest minds weighed down by pessimism. The analysis of the 
chapters at the beginning, and the index at the end of the book, will 
be found of great assistance to the student. 

Sir F. Pollock’s little volume’ of 128 pages is a revised reprint of 
lectures originally delivered at the Royal Institution in 1882, and 
afterwards published in the Fortnightly Review. That the book is 
most acceptable has already been proved by the fact that an enter- 
prising publisher across the Atlantic has “‘ conveyed” it to American 
readers; and it is well that English students can now, without 
smuggling, possess the work in a convenient form. The treatment 
is necessarily brief; but what is lost in fulness of detail is gained, 
at least with respect to the earlier periods, in clearness of perspec- 
tive. The contents are as follows: I. ‘‘The beginnings of Political 
Science”; II. “The Middle Ages and the Renaissance ”; III. ‘‘ The 
Eighteenth Century and the Social Contracts”; IV. ‘ Modern 
Theories of Sovereignty and Legislation.” Especially good is the 
account of Aristotle and of his pre-eminent place in the history of 
political science, as is also the reference to Machiavelli, on whom so 
much unintelligent abuse is usually bestowed. 

In speaking of Bodin, Sir F. Pollock raises an objection which we 
think can be met. ‘‘ Bodin,” he says (p. 51, note), ‘‘ charges Aristotle 
with omitting the Family from his definition of the State. As 
Aristotle explicitly leads up to the State from the Family, and 
defines the Family as the unit of the State, it is difficult to see what 
Bodin meant.” Now, in Politics iii. 1, Aristotle formally defines the 
State as “a quantity of citizens.” In i. 2 he does, indeed, trace 
the development of the City State from the patriarchal family ; but 
even there he defines the State as “‘ an association of several villayes, 
leaving “the family” out of the definition. Aristotle, in clearly 
marking off “‘ political” from ‘‘ family” rule, was mainly concerned 
in obviating the inferences drawn by Plato from the identification 
of them ; but in the eyes of a Frenchman of the sixteenth century, 
the State ‘is composed of families: ‘‘ République est un droit 
gouvernement de plusieurs mesnages et de ce qui leur est commun, 
avec puissance souveraine” (Bodin De La Rép. i. 2). The Greek 

1 An Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., M.A. i.on. LL.D., Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in 


the University of Oxford ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1890. 
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conception of citizenship linked the individual citizen directly to his 
State in a manner almost unthinkable in a society just beginning to 
rise out of feudalism. 

In the last part of his historical sketch, Sir F. Pollock, after an 
indication of the many subjects into which political science has now 
come to be divided, limits himself to a discussion of two which have 
been handled more than others by English writers—political 
sovereignty and the limits of State intervention. The little that is 
said on the latter subject is moderate and lucid. But with regard 
to the former, we must complain that Sir F. Pollock writes as a 
jurist, and no longer from the wider point of view of political 
science. He has indeed done a distinct service in showing that the 
Naturrecht of the German jurists is practically the same as Bentham’s 
principle of utility “ nwr mit ein bischen andern Worten.” “This 
mysterious and terrible Naturrecht,” is, he says, “‘no worse than a 
theory of government and legislation” (p. 115); and the gap 
between English and continental publicists is not so wide as it 
might seem. The isolation of English jurisprudence from that of 
every other country (including Scotland and the United States of 
America), certainly makes mutual understanding difficult. It is 
easy for Sir F. Pollock to raise a laugh at the cumbrous distinction 
between “Recht im objectiver Sinne,” and “ Recht in subjectiver 
Hinsicht”; but when he speaks of English jurists possessing two 
words Jaw and right, where the Germans have only one word Lecht 
is he not ignoring what to the jurists of every other country. appears 
the singular absence from the English language of any clear dis- 
tinction between jus (Recht, droit) and lex (Gesetz, loi). Thus the 
English term ‘‘ International Law” contains an ambiguity which is 
absent from the French and German equivalents. Sir. F. Pollock 
professes to treat of “ political sovereignty,” but, like other apologists 
of Austin, he means only “legal sovereignty.” This, however, is a 
damaging defence; for if Austin is to be defended by the plea that 
he is dealing only with the sovereign for the lawyer qua lawyer, how 
can he be justified in including the electorate of the House of 
Commons as part of the sovereign body in Great Britain? The 
lawyer gua lawyer cannot go behind King and Parliament; and Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis saw that clearly enough when he amended 
Austin’s account of the sovereignty. But political science must go 
farther back in its researches than the lawyer qua lawyer. Though 
the English school of jurists have been slow to recognise it, Sir 
Henry Maine has really disposed of the claim of Austin’s analysis 
to be anything more than an artificial abstraction of exactly the 
same character as the ‘‘ Social Contract” theory which went along 
with it in the clear, hard, narrow mind of Hobbes. 

Sir F. Pollock, we are sorry to see, repeats the usual abuse of 
Rousseau as a political thinker; but Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
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“General Will” contains a truer theory of the ultimate political 
sovereignty than can be found among the Austinians. As for the 
most of Rousseau’s political theories, they are identical with those of 
Locke. The difference is that Locke is a confused writer and 
Rousseau is not; and if his lucidity makes Rousseau dangerous as a 
champion of anarchy (which he is not—but unfortunately the 
Contrat Social is a book more talked about than read), does not his 
lucidity make Hobbes still more dangerous as a champion of despot- 
ism (which he really was)? Sir F. Pollock says very wisely, in 
speaking of the usual abuse of Machiavelli: “‘ No man ever learnt 
the secret of despotism out of a book” (p. 44). If then it is absurd 
to blame Machiavelli for the tyranny of Napoleon III., is it not 
equally absurd to blame Rousseau for the fever-frenzy of the “ Reign 
of Terror” a disease produced by centuries of misgovernment ? 
Jefferson was a disciple of Rousseau as well as Robespierre; but 
his lot was cast in a different social medium. 

But these remarks, resulting from a difference of opinion, must 
not be taken as diminishing the warmth of the welcome we would 
accord to this admirable little volume, whose importance must not 
be measured by its bulk. 

In Lectures on Language and the Linguistic Methods,’ delivered at 
the request of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge and published by the Cambridge University Press. Mr. 
Laurie gives us his reasons for claiming that language should be (is 
it not indeed the prevalent idea?) the groundwork of teaching in 
schools. The subject is very philosophically considered, and we 
learn that the formation of character must be the first object of 
those engaged in educating the young. The book might be charac- 
terised as old ideas philosophically re-clothed. Had we in our early 
years first read and understood Mr. Laurie before proceeding to parse 
a sentence of English composition, we should have been conscious of 
the importance of the step we were taking, and gone through our 
task with befitting solemnity. The influence of language, he tells 
us, on the young mind, as the medium of expressing the noble 
thoughts, say of a Coleridge or a Browning, and, we may add here, 
of the truths of the Bible, is limitless. ‘“ Literature is the universal 
medium for the expression of the whole range of man’s nature under 
the impulse of the emotion of the beautiful.” The student from 
earliest years, must be taught the exact meaning of the words and 
phrases, and the extent of ideas they contain, and have his vocabu- 
lary gradually enriched. In the reading-lesson special care should 
be taken to give the student a correct idea of the meaning of the 
words. For instance, the young gentleman, aged fourteen, begins 
to read the following sentence: ‘ Every student who enters on a 


1 Lectures on Language and the Linguistic Methods. By 8. 8. Laurie, A.M. Edin. 
LL.D. St. And. The University Press, Cambridge. 1890. 
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scientific pursuit Here the pedagogue inquires: “ What pur- 
suit ?” And the young gentleman replies : “ a scientific pursuit.” The 
meaning and limit of the word scientific are then descanted upon. 
The history and etymology of words must not be forgotten, and 
here Mr. Laurie calls up such an authority, in proof of the excellence 
of his system, as Archbishop Trench. Archbishop Trench, speaking 
of the word “tribulation,” first explains that it is derived from the 
Latin ¢evo, to rub, from which comes ¢ribulwm, a threshing-sledge. 
“This word,” he goes on to say, ‘‘some writers of the Christian 
Church, appropriated for the setting forth of a higher truth; and 
sorrow, distress, and adversity being the appointed means for the 
separating in mind of whatever in them was light, trivial, and poor 
from the solid and the true, their chaff from their wheat, he therefore 
called these sorrows and trials, ‘ tribulations, threshings, that is, of 
the inner spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting him 
for the heavenly garner.” He also quotes a graceful poem on the word 
“tribulation,” by George Wither, showing, as Emerson has said, 
that “ words are fossil poetry.” Wendell Holmes well says: “‘ Every 
word we speak is the medal of a dead thought or feeling, struck in 
the die of some human experience.” Mr. Laurie elaborates his 
system very carefully. He explains that it is the best means of 
disciplining, and of training the mind. It is a concrete study which 
possesses in it the abstract in its purest form. A student who 
has been discussing Tennyson in the class-room, will not straight 
away go out and do some mean action, so the influence of words 
properly studied will form the noble and upright citizen. 

The study of foreign languages, especially Latin, is upheld. 
More than two-thirds of the Latin language is now incorporated in 
our own tongue. Therefore, in the study of one we study the other, 
and it is also the ground-work of the Romanee languages. But its 
place is of secondary importance, as all real thought and feeling are 
to be found in the vernacular. We rejoice that Mr. Laurie rejects 
the detestable practice of paraphrasing, or putting ideas expressed 
in good language into bad; but transcription and composition are 
most important, and the study of reading and elocution should not 
be forgotten. 

There is certainly much weight in Mr. Laurie’s arguments; per- 
haps the greatest objection to his system is, that it sounds a little 
lengthy for these days. 

Six lectures on elementary schools, with a Preface by William 
Bousfield, is a decidedly useful little volume.’ That the curriculum 
in the Board Schools has not been satisfactory, is a fact which has 
now been recognised for some time. Mr. Bousfield, in what seems to us 
to be a practical and common-sense statement of the case, deals with 
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1 Elementary Schools; how to increase their Utility. Being Six Lectures, with a 
Preface by William Bousfield. London: Percival & Co. 1890. 
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the leading objections to the old system. Like Mr. Laurie, he thinks 
that the highest end of education is the formation of character, and 
that it must aim at fitting the recipient for his duties in after life. 
“ Political change,” he tells us, ‘“‘ does not in itself bring happiness and 
elevation to the multitude.” Much, however, can be done for that 
object during the early years of life in the school. In this work all 
nations proceed pari passu, so we must take note of the modifications 
made from time to time in the school curriculum of foreign countries. 
Not the memory alone, but all the faculties of the mind, must be 
made the medium of education, and physical, must accompany mental 
training. The ideas expressed in the preface are elaborated in six 
lectures by specialists. In the first, Mr. Lant Carpenter claims a 
place for science-teaching in the curriculum, for it necessitates 
thought and reasoning on the part of the learner, and young people 
who have been through the ordinary course, “can’t think, won’t 
think, and resent being made to think.’ Mr. Lant Carpenter ex- 
plains his method of teaching science, which should be the “ peri- 
patetic method.” The magic lantern will be of use for illustration. 
Science should not be learnt from books. We must praise this 
last remark. Too much importance is attached to book-learning, 
which, at best, is a dull mode of acquiring knowledge. Professor 
Stanford expatiates on the value of music, and especially folk-music, 
the most wide-reaching of the arts, as a means of cultivating the mind. 
Colonel G. Onslow then gives us a sensible essay on the necessity of 
physical training in the schools, as important for girls as for boys. 
Proper physical exercises are better than military drill. On referring 
to the Education Act of 1870, Colonel Onslow is struck by the fact that 
only two hours are allowed in the week for this purpose for boys, but 
that girls are not even allowed this, being instructed in practical 
cookery during their two hours instead. Practical cookery, though 
useful in itself, is scarcely a substitute for military drill. The gist 
of the essay is summed up in the words of Lord Beaconsfield, who, in 
a speech at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, said: ‘“ After all, 
the first consideration of a Minister should be the health of the 
people If the stature of a race diminishes every ten years, 
the history of that country will soon be a history of the past.” Mr. 
George Ricks, B.Sc., discourses on hand and eye training; Miss Ada 
Heather-Bigg on evening amusements; and Mr. W. H. Grieve, 
P.S.A., on mechanics. 

A booklet by Mr. John George Speed rejoices in the pompous title 
of The Education of Man.’ It is written in the style we should 
expect, judging by the title. It begins: “A great poet has, with 
happy expressiveness, and sublime comprehensiveness, described the 
educated man as the heir of all ages.” We would submit the com- 


1 The Education of Man, by John George Speed. London: The Authors’ Co- 
operative Publishing Society. 
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bination of “ happy expressiveness” and ‘ sublime comprehensive- 
ness” to our readers, with a suggestion to compare it with the 
expressions of one Trissotin in Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. After 
various florid encomiums on education generally, Mr. Speed affirms 
that he carries “the stupendous spirits of all time, imprisoned, 
as it were in miniature editions, in his waistcoat pocket.” 
Mr. Speed continues thus: ‘‘ What, indeed, is Aladdin’s lamp, in 
its fabled invocatory and quasi-creative power, compared to my 
reading lamp, by which, when lit, I can call around me the mightiest 
and wisest spirits of the earth, create paradises and palaces of 
beauty unearthly, and through which I can elevate myself into an 
atmosphere of thought, lit-with divine stars, and breathe in that 
‘lucid inter-space’ and higher and more sublimated air, which the 
gross exhalations of the common world cannot pollute, an air of 
‘sacred everlasting calm, which its distractions can never mar’? ” 
We give this sentence in full as a specimen of the style, on which Mr. 
Carlyle seems to have exercised an undue influence. Mr. Speed further 
assures us that the book-shelf in his study is a ‘“‘ Pantheon of the 
most high gods.” Our author is also interested by Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel, The Coming Race, which he characterises as ‘ eloquently 
significant.” But the volume contains certain truths. Mr. Speed 
has found out that great men raising the world to an equal with their 
own greatness, descend in the process themselves from the high 
position they have occupied. Therefore, as the world progresses, 
there will be more heroes, but less hero worship. In another place 
he energises that many of the admirers of Shakespeare only belittle 
and becloud his meaning by their narrow pass-bars of criticism ; 
and further, that the humblest ploughman who leads a true and 
honest life, is, in his simple manhood, a truer admirer of Shakespeare 
than many of your learned savants, who constitute themselves the 
interpreters of his meaning, but whose souls are unillumined by 
one spark of true perception of his genius. This reminds us of 
Gibbon’s remark that education has most effect on those who need 
it least. The whole book runs on in the same style. We must leave 
it to our readers to judge of its merits; suffice it to say that, with 
all its corruscations, its imagery, and its mastership of language, we 
don’t think it stands in any immediate danger of being dignified 
by a: place among the classics. 

We have received a copy of the tenth edition of The Civil 
Service Geography,’ by Mr. Spence, and revised up to date by Mr. 
Thomas Gray. The rapid progress which the science of Geography 
is making necessitates the continual issue of new books, noting 
the changes in the maps of the world, and the new discoveries 


1 The Civil Service Geography, by the late Lancelot M. Dalrymple Spence, 
completed and edited by Thomas Gray, C.B. London: Crosby, Lockwood and 
Son, 1890. 
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made. The present manual, which is designed especially for ex- 
amination candidates and the higher schools, has taken account of 
the Colonial progress of the Continental powers, of our own, and 
of Russian extension in Asia, and of the travels of Mr. Stanley. 
It certainly has the advantage of being compact, and of putting 
a good deal of information into a small compass—a virtue much 
esteemed nowadays. The populations might have been added in 
the table of towns with advantage, and the areas in the tables 
of Colonial possessions. In short, the greatest defect seems to us 
the want of measurements, whether of numbers of population, area,. 
height of mountains, or length of rivers. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE editors of the Story of the Nations Series have just published, 
as the twenty-sixth volume, the History of Switzerland, with Mrs. 
Lina Hug and Mr. Richard Stead for joint authors. It would be 
difficult for all the writers of this series to maintain an uniform 
excellence ; and where such names as Mahaffy, Rawlinson, Church, 
and Thorold Rogers figure on the list, the difficulty is all the greater. 
Nevertheless Switzerland’ is a book worth reading ; and, aided by 
the large clear print, the various engravings, and a good map, those 
to whom Swiss history is an unopened page may learn a good deal 
to their advantage. Without exhibiting any extreme animus, the 
authors write from the Protestant side, and among the incidents of 
the Reformation period, Calvin and Zwingle move in a halo which 
is coloured rather by the rosy light of fiction than illuminated by 
the severe rays of truth. The chief fault, however, of Mrs, Hug 
and Mr. Stead is one which they share with only too many of our 
past historians. They have said too little in the body of their 
work on the industrial life, customs, and changing habits of the 
people, and too much of the wars, which, be it confessed, pretty 
constantly marked the century tracks of the Swiss nation. If the 
method of the first chapter had been developed and more closely 
adhered to, a chapter which deals with the Lake Dwellings, and which, 
by the way, acknowledges indebtedness to an article in the 
WESTMINSTER REvIEW, for June 1887, we could have spared some 
of the fighting descriptions, @ /a Collier, and should have been 
more edified into the bargain. 

An admirable little book has been produced as the first of a new 
series of books bearing on the subjects taken up in the University 


1 Switzerland. By Mrs, Lina Hug and Mr. Richard Stead. T. Fisher Unwin. 
London, 1890. 
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Extension scheme. Its title is the Industrial History of England,' 
and the matter fully justifies the title page. If Messrs. Methuen, 
the publishers, succeed in keeping up the level of excellence attained 
in their first publication of the series, the students who are associated 
with the University Extension movement will have reason to be 
thankful. Mr, H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., the author, has had the 
happy thought to paragraph his chapters into sections of convenient 
length, and the import of each section is indicated by short head- 
ings of larger type. In addition, by a number of useful maps and 
illustrations, all bearing specially on his subject, he appeals to the 
interest as well as to the memory of his readers. It is easy to see 
that the author has a real sympathy with the working classes. 
While not departing from his 7éle of historian, he has adopted a tone 
throughout which is eminently suited to the character of the 
work. Unless we are much mistaken, Mr. Gibbins’s book is destined 
to be come a text-book, not only for the students of the Univer- 
sity Extension movement, but also for the pupils in our public 
schools. A schoolmaster himself, the author has written with evi- 
dent knowledge of the scholar’s need, and has supplied in his work 
what Green’s history, useful as in many ways it is, very largely 
lacks. 

In The Conflicts of Capital and Labour,? Mr. George Howell, M.P., 
has published a volume at an opportune moment. No question, 
except Irish Home Rule, is such a burning one as this, and yet no 
question requires such careful study and calm deliberation—that 
exhaustive treatment which can best be got by carrying on the dis- 
cussion in books, rather than in newspaper articles. We remember 
hearing Sir George Trevelyan say, ina speech at Leicester, he dreaded 
the advent of a time when, capital ranged on one side, labour on the 
other, the two forces would struggle for the mastership. It is un- 
fortunately true that the interests of capital and labour have hitherto 
been conflicting, and that of late years the differences between them 
have tended to widen. Why? Is it not due rather to an accidental 
misunderstanding than to the nature of the forces themselves? Are 
not in reality the interests of the two identical, since one is wholly 
dependent on the other? History may throw some light on the 
subject, thinks Mr. Howell, who, therefore, begins with a survey of 
the older trade organisations. The Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of English economic history, 
a subject for which Dr. Brentano, Mr. Toulmin Smith, and Mr. 
Cunningham, more recently, have done much to unravel and bring 
to public notice. Indeed Dr. Brentano has furnished much of the 
matter in Mr. Howell's first chapter, which deals with an epoch in 


1 The Industrial History of England. By H.de B. Gibbins, M.A. Methuen & Co., 
18 Bury Street, London. 1890. 

2 The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By George Howell, M.P. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1890. 
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which a system of social machinery rose, flourished, and decayed, 
prior to the industrial age, which takes in the more immediate past, 
the present in which we live, and, in all probability, the future of 
several generations to come. What might be called the period of 
large factories has since intervened ; of division and sub-division of 
labour, when the aphorism /aissez faire, allowed to work itself to its 
logical conclusions, has brought us to the present industrial deadlock, 
the remedy for which is supposed to lie in improved social organisa- 
tion—in Socialism. The older organisms have consequently been 
lost sight of. They are, however, a picture, or rather a shadow, of 
what is being aimed at now. Shall we define the work as a history 
of industrial organisations, chiefly relating to the nineteenth century, 
in which the author, disclaiming all partisanship, assumes the position 
of a judge between the contending parties, sifts their rival claims, 
laying stress on the truth and reason to be found in the contentions 
of either side ? The object is to assist in the solution of the industrial 
problems, by giving a clear idea of the forces which underlie the 
surface, by estimating the power of the modern trades unions, and 
giving the electors of Great Britain a complete and more exact idea 
of the nature of these organisations. 

Thus the book opens with a description of the prototype of the 
trades union, that is the guild of the middle ages. The history of 
these institutions is given from their rise, in the religious and the 
friendly guilds, their further development in the merchants’ guilds, 
and then the craft guilds. The struggles which ensued between 
the craft guilds and the burghers of the towns, their exclusive- 
ness, and the abuses into which they fell, led to their final over- 
throw. These bodies dealt with the questions so much before the 
community at the present time. They had for their object mutual 
protection and assistance, regulation of wages, and of hours of labour. 
They recognised the impotence of the working man alone, and his 
power in combination. 

The guilds once destroyed, the working man was left alone, and 
had a hard time of it. From the period of the Restoration down- 
wards, when private enterprise would brook no State control, or 
authoritative control of any kind, the poor and weak had to go to 
the wall. The Justices of the Peace refused any longer to regulate 
the rate of wages, yet combinations were prohibited. The industrial 
revolution ensued, and the labourer was thrown more than ever on 
the mercy of the capitalist. The doctrine of the political economist, 
who preached an apotheosis of selfishness, came at this juncture to 
reduce his lot to a state of misery. Combination was the only 
remedy, and this was illegal. A bitter struggle was begun, in 
which the cause of labour was ennobled in the public estimation by 
the many martyrs it produced. We are now far on in the nineteenth 
century. In the year 1868, the prosecution of Drury and others, 
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under the Common Law Conspiracy Act, at Sheffield—a case in 
which the penalty was transportation for ten years, though the 
sentence was afterwards reversed, when the men had already been for 
some time in prison—and in which the union was mulcted of heavy 
legal costs, “‘ was perhaps one of the most atrocious labour prosecu- 
tions on record.” It was shortly followed by the inauguration of 
the United Association of Trades Unions. A newspaper called the 
Labour League was also started at this time, and a great movement 
was now begun. ‘The struggle continued with unremitting ardour 
until the year 1867, when a Parliamentary Inquiry was made into 
the whole question, and this resulted in a complete victory for the 
unions in 1871. 

One of the most valuable parts of the work is the description of 
the constitution of the trades unions. Chapter II. gives the readers 
a clear insight into their structure and machinery. This is Mr. 
Howell’s definition of such a society, stated in general terms :— 
“A voluntary association of workmen for mutual protection and 
assistance, and for securing the most favourable conditions of 
labour.” The ceremony of introducing a candidate is simple but 
impressive. He must be introduced and seconded by members of 
the union, who vouch for his good character and capability as an 
average workman. He pays an entrance fee and a subscription. 
The subscription varies in different unions from twopence to a 
shilling a week. 

The highest amount quoted is the sum for membership in the 
powerful society of the Amalgamated Engineers. The union frames 
its laws at general meetings held at regular intervals. It elects 
officers, consisting of a president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, 
and an executive committee—has, in short, a complete club constitu- 
tion. The principle of combination is carried still further than a 
simple society of workmen. Unions are federated; each branch 
elects delegates in that case, which form a central committee. Thus 
a single workman who is a member of one of the principal unions 
can bring to bear the whole weight of an immense octopus-like 
institution which has its ramifications in every large town in the 
United Kingdom, reckons its numbers in their thousands, and dis- 
poses of a huge yearly income in support of his case. A few more 
years and the federation of unions will be international. It will be 
interesting to our readers to give the statistics of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, in illustration of what we are saying. This 
organisation counts at this moment 60,728 members in 469 branches. 
The yearly income of the society amounts to £183,652, the total 
expenditure to £132,640. It has at this moment a balance in hand of 
£209,780 which could be used for any emergency. In the table of 
statistics concerning the aims and objects of the same society we 
find the sick benefit is 10s. per week for the first twenty-six weeks, 
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after which it is reduced to a weekly allowance of 5s. ; sums pay- 
able at death, for a member £12; for a member's wife £5 ; compen- 
sation for injury £50 to £100 ; the weekly superannuation benefit 
7s. to 10s. ; the weekly out of work benefit 10s. for the first four- 
teen weeks, 7s. per week for the next twenty-six weeks, and 6s. per 
week after that ; emigration or loss of tools £10; weekly strike 
benefit 10s, and 5s. by levy. It will be seen, therefore, from these 
statistics, that the sole object of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers in particular and of trades unions in general is not to 
quarrel with the employers of labour. Certainly, the unions do 
place the men in a position to be able to bargain with the capitalist 
as to the share of each party in the profits of any business, but 
they also help the men to tide over times of distress, and thus save 
a large number of families from falling on the rates. They support 
them also in old age, and thus do the work of a friendly society 
and teach them thrift. Mr. Howell once and for all disproves the 
allegation that trades unions are run for the benefit of those who 
organise them. The expenditure in salaries and rent of location is 
small almost to niggardliness, if compared to other companies of 
such magnitude. The most searching inquiry is made into the 
accounts. Though for many years the funds of the unions were 
absolutely unprotected by law, the number of frauds and embezzle- 
ments was, when compared with other financial ventures, surprisingly 
small. Any defalcations which from time to time occurred were 
generally through ignorance of book-keeping—a statement which is 
the highest tribute to the uprightness and virtue of the working 
classes. 

After dealing at length with subjects such as the apprentice 
system, modes of labour, payment by time or by the piece, system- 
atic overtime, duration of the working day, strikes, and foreign com- 
petition, Mr. Howell, having repudiated the charges that trades 
unions interfere with individual liberty, goes on to estimate the 
practical results of these organisations, This is exemplified by a 
new phase in the question, namely, capital and labour in debate. 
The employers have descended from their lofty eminence and admit 
now the justice of having the disputes with their men settled by 
boards of arbitration. This, let us hope, is the transitional stage, 
which will bring us to the happier time when labour and capital will 
be in alliance. Something has already been done for this end by 
co-operation. The co-operative societies have developed prodigiously 
during the past thirty-five years. They have also extended the 
application of their principles to production. 

Mr. Howell has verified his statements by plentiful appeals to 
statistics. There is a copious analysis at the beginning of the 
volume, which much enhances its value as a book of reference. Mr. 
Howell shows a thorough grasp of the subject and adds something 
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to our knowledge of a question already so much discussed, yet so 
far away from a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. J. A. Fox in A Key to the Irish Question,’ again unearths all 
the sickening details of the history of misrule in Ireland. Were 
it not for the turn political events have recently taken in that 
country, we should have closed the book with the remark that 
the dead were best left alone ; but at the present juncture it comes 
out well. The long and dreary tale of infamy is told again, and 
this time more exhaustively, albeit in as succinct a form as the nature 
of the case will allow. Mr. Fox must have spared no pains to 
have made his book as weighty and irrefutable an indictment of 
the prevailing system as possible. It is overflowing with evidence 
in the shape of quotations from the works of eminent men of 
umblemished character and trustworthiness, and has an additional 
recommendation in the fact that the masses of information are 
principally drawn from English sources. The comparison between 
Englishmen and Irishmen as law abiding citizens is significant. 
Most assuredly we were anything but what was implied by the 
title, until the laws of the country were altered and altered again 
to suit our wishes. England is pre-eminently the land of revolu- 
tions. The whole of our history from the Conquest to the accession 
of the Tudors was one continual turmoil of discord and _ strife ; 
since that period until our own time it has been a history still 
of discord and strife, but with short intervals of peace between the 
struggles. 

We have not space to deal with that part of the work which, 
though interesting, goes over already well-trodden ground. The 
chapter, however, on the ‘“Indefatigable Industry of the Irish 
People both at Home and Abroad” calls for especial mention. 
Industry is really a characteristic of the Irish race, and ‘latterly it 
has not been given enough emphasis in political speeches. The 
laziness of the Irish people has been a convenient popular tradition, 
used to explain away centuries of oppression. Mr. Fox appeals 
against it to the sayings of eminent Englishmen. Thus Sir William 
Petty, who lived in the seventeenth century, and wrote a book called 
the Political Anatomy of Ireland, attributes ‘‘‘ lazing’ to want of 
employment.” Arthur Young, than whom none could speak 
with greater authority, says: ‘Their industry has no bounds, nor is 
the day long enough for their incessant labour.” Mr. Paulet 
Scrope, formerly M.P. for Stroud, in How is Ireland Governed ? 
writes in the year 1834: “Give him [the Irishman] a motive for 
industry, and.the opportunities for exerting it, and neither English- 
man nor Scotchman will surpass him in close and patient toil, 
frugality, and providence.” Richard Cobden says: “ The Irish are 
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the hardiest labourers on earth. The docks and canals of England 
and the railroads of America are the produce of their toil.” 

The whole volume consists in a huge mass of quotations, and an 
explanatory text only sufficient to show the connection between them 
and their bearing on the subject. The subject is considered in all 
its aspects, and the cumulative evidence of history is indeed over- 
whelming, as compiled and put together in this Key to the Irish 
Question. In the appendix is a harrowing picture of the same sad 
story of evictions in the Highlands of Scotland. Perhaps the most 
significant is the account of what in Scotch agrarian literature is 
described as the Massacre of the Rosses. These horrible scenes took 
place in March 1854. The Reverend Richard Hibbs, of the 
Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, referring to these evictions, says 
in a sermon: “I hold in my hand a little work entitled the 
Massacre of the Rosses What a humiliating picture of the 
barbarity and cruelty of fallen humanity does this little book pre- 
sent. The reader, utterly appalled by its horrifying statements, finds 
it difficult to retain that he is perusing the history of his own times 
and country too.” Speaking of the brutality which accompanied 
these evictions, he says: ‘‘ The.grass and earth were dyed red with the 
blood. That the dogs of the district came and licked up the blood.” 
So many people came from a distance to visit the spot that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hibbs, “a party (it is understood by order or instructions 
from head-quarters) actually harrowed the ground during the night 
to hide the blood.” 

If we were to criticise Mr. Fox’s volume it would be in its 
arrangement. Would it not have been better to have placed all the 
historical matter together, and to have dealt with each aspect of 
the question separately. Unless by such a system, it is difficult to 
avoid confusion. There is, however, an index, by which the student 
can look up the history of any special features. For instance, the 
subject of ‘‘ absenteeism ” in earlier and later times. He will be 
very pleased to notice that Richard II. made a very wise law on 
this subject, by which absentee landlords were taxed to the amount 
of two-thirds of their income. The study of the Irish rebellions 
can be made in the same way. Mr. Lecky, that would-be prophet 
Balaam of the Tory party, is here dragged in, and many instructive 
facts are culled from his History of the Eighteenth Century, and his 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. The rebellion of ‘98” is 
especially important, as its memories still remain engraved in the 
hearts of the people, and affect the present issue of events. Few 
in England have any idea of the atrocities which accompanied the 
suppression of that rebellion. Itis not too much to say that this Irish 
“reign of terror” outweighed in infamy that of the great French 
Revolution. Robespierre was at least generally satisfied with killing. 
The army, which reduced to submission the people who had been 
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goaded into rising by the Government itself, was little better than a 
band of official assassins, the lustre of whose acts throws the dark- 
some history of the Italian mercenaries into the shade. Poor soldier 
men, had they refused to carry out the will of their commanders 
they would have been flogged, transported, or shot themselves. 

Mr. Fox follows the Irish race in its forced emigration to America ; 
in its rapid progress in the new land, and its increasing power. 
Will a day come when Ireland will seek to be revenged? Nearly 
three centuries ago, Edmund Spenser said: “I doe much pity that 
sweet land to be subject to so many evils as I see more and more 
to be laid upon her, an doe half beginne to think that it is her fatal 
misfortune above all other countreyes that I know to be thus mis- 
erably tossed, and turmoyled with these variable storms of affliction. 
. . . . [Perhaps] Almighty God reserveth her in this unquiet state 
for some secret scourge which shall by her come into England. It 
is hard to be known but more to be feared.” Is this idea altogether 
foreign to the policy of Mr. Gladstone? As to The Key to the Irish 
Question no Tory club is complete unless it possesses a copy. 

The Monetary Powers, Legislative Councils, Tasmania and South 
Australia, by Mr. Edwin Cradock Nowell, tempts us to ask, Is this 
how they write history at the Antipodes? It certainly shows a 
greater anxiety for correct statement of facts than for any display 
of that literary talent, and, shall we call it power of imagination, 
which characterise a Macaulay or a Mr. Lecky. The author states 
as his opinion at the outset that, as the Legislative Councils and 
Assemblies of these two colonies are different in principle from the 
Parliament of Great Britain, therefore the precedents of the British 
Legislative houses should only be applied in these colonies in so far 
as there is any analogy between the two cases in point. We agree 
with him. ‘The point at issue is the initiative of the lower Assembly 
in money bills in this country. Where the Upper Chamber is composed 
of a few hundreds of hereditary members, it is important that the 
elective House should have full command over the supplies. But in 
the colonies, where both Houses are Houses of Commons, the case is 
different. It seems to us, one way out of the difficulty would be 
to abolish the Upper Chamber, which in the colonies has no par- 
ticular meaning. The volume is useful from the abundance of facts 
collected together concerning the monetary question. 


1 The Monetary Powers, Legislative Councils, Tasmania and South Australia. By 
Edwin Cradock Nowell. Hobert Town, Tasmania: William Thomas Strute, Govern- 
ment Printer. 1890. 
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AmipsT the flood of novels poured forth by the Press at the pre- 
sent time, it is surprising how few are cheerful and bright. We 
have just read four one-volume stories in succession, hoping each 
time to come upon a pleasant, lively tale; and on the contrary, each 
is more lugubrious than the last. We suppose that in fiction as in 
all else, the supply adapts itself to the demand; if so, the novel 
reading public of to-day must be gifted with inextinguishable animal 
spirits, or else with a fund of stolidity which makes them insensible 
to fictitious woes. It would be difficult to conceive a more painful 
story than that narrated by Mr. Howells in Zhe Shadow of u 
Dream. It is one of those thorny cas de conscience which he has 
made his spécialité. Some of his conscientious scruples have seemed 
to us rather fine drawn—some of his good people, so good that one 
was irresistibly reminded of the Spanish euphemistic idiom: ‘‘ No 
sea usted tan bueno ” where bueno is a polite periphrasis for “ silly.” br 
But in the Shadow of a Dream the moral difficulties are no mere 
gossamer threads that can be swept away by the first breath of 
common sense, but hard, crushing realities that hold their victims as 
in fetters of iron. Three lives are wrecked and sacrificed, and as 
regards two of them, the reader is left hesitating among three alter- 
natives: Was their doom deserved ? Was it a fearful and dispropor- 
tionate chastisement for an involuntary offence, never translated from { 
thought into act? Or were they entirely innocent people, victims of Hi 
a cruel fatality ? We need scarcely say that the poignant tale is told : 
by Mr. Howells with his accustomed grace and skill, and that he | 
once more gives signal proof of that keenness and subtlety in track- rt 
ing human motives by which he stands out from other novelists as a af 
sort of moral detective. 
No less tragic, though far less touching, is Zhe Mesmerist.' 
The greater part of the tale is told in the first person by one of the 
chief actors ; but his narrative is pieced out by extracts from the 
diary of a friend of his, never heard of till he is wanted to help 
on the dénouement. There is nothing to praise in the way of delinea- 
tion of character. The narrator himself is a poor, weak, hysterical 
creature, fickle and infirm of purpose; perhaps the exigencies of the 
plot require him to be so depicted ; for his faults and follies are the 
prime source whence flow the tragic events that constitute the 
story. His clamorous remorse is too richly earned to excite much 
sympathy. ‘‘The Mesmerist ”—the deux ex machind who unmasks 
the villain and winds up the piece—is a mere character part— 
the outraged and avenging father, familiar in melodrama. The 
1 The Mesmerist. A Novel. By E, H.C. Oliphant. London: Remington. 1890. 
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‘ villain” is that rarest of all characters, elsewhere than in plays 
and novels,—a life-long and consistent hypocrite. The real merit 
of the work lies in quite a different direction. A mysterious murder 
has been committed; and such is the author's ingenuity, that not 
only do the murdered man’s family, and all who had access to his 
room, each suspect the other, but even the reader, who as a “looker 
on” may be supposed to “see most of the game,” is uncertain, 
almost to the last page, on whom to fix the crime. On this one 
point, Mr. Oliphant gives proof of considerable skill as a story 
writer. In all other respects his little book shows traces of 
inexperience. 

The Moment After’ is a gruesome story. Maurizio Modena, an 
Italian, established in a small English sea-port, as a merine-store 
dealer, meets under circumstances that ought to have warned him of 
her unworthiness, a handsome, strapping, girl, of the lowest class 
and of doubtful antecedents; by nature coquettish, heartless, and 
depraved. Poor Maurizio conceives a romantic passion for this vulgar 
siren; in his eyes she is perfect—divine. He courts her tenderly 
and reverentially, and in due course they become man and wife. 
He has but little acquaintance with his neighbours, and no intimate 
friends; so no hint reaches him of the mingled scorn, pity, and 
amusement which his infatuation excites in the little world around 
him. The first few months of married life are to the husband a 
dream of joy—an idyll; to the wife, as the first feeling of pride in 
her rise in life wears off, an ever-increasing weariness and thral- 
dom. All too soon the poor dreamer’s eyes are rudely opened ; he 
acquires the certainty that his wife, indulged, adored, and blindly 
trusted, is false to him. Then the fierce Southern nature flashes out. 
The gentle, tender-hearted man turns into a wild beast; ‘il voit 
rouge” as the French say. Yet his plans are laid with all the 
astuteness of his race; he surprises the guilty wife and her paramour 
together, and, with full premeditation, murders them both. He is 
taken red-handed, pleads guilty at his trial, and is sentenced to be 
hanged. All through his imprisonment, he scorns the ministrations 
and exhortations of the gaol chaplain, denies the existence of a God, 
and scoffs at the notion of a future life. What, he asks, would 
have been the use of killing her, if he had not felt sure that by 
so doing he effaced her for ever? He walks to the scaffold unshaken, 
with ‘head erect, glorying in his crime. But, when the drop falls, 
the rope snaps off short, and the wretched man lies writhing on the 
ground, tortured but not killed. A second attempt is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Then the chaplain, sickened and cut to the heart by 
the hideous spectacle, authoritatively interferes. The half-hanged 
man is carried back to his cell, insensible, but living. The doctor 


1 The Moment After: A Tale of the Unseen. By Robert Buchanan. London: 
William Heinemann. 1890. 
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is in attendance, and after a painful struggle between life and 
death, the prisoner is restored to consciousness. But he persists in 
considering himself dead ; or, rather, he declares that there is no such 
thing as death. Thechaplain’s words, he says, were true: Death is 
but the passage into another life—a life which he himself has lived 
for long ages, as it seems to him, though his execution took place 
but yesterday. As he gradually regains some measure of health and 
strength, he longs, ever more and more, to resume that life beyond 
the grave which his resuscitation had so rudely interrupted, and 
after a while he seeks and obtains permission to write a full account 
of his ghostly experiences. Those experiences are what Mr. Buchanan 
is suppose to reveal in The Moment After. We make no attempt to 
reproduce them. They may, for aught we know, constitute a poetic 
prevision of futurity ; but to our mind, they are like nothing but a 
sick man’s delirious dreams: they have the same dreary unrest—the 
same discomfort carried to the height of tragedy. But we cannot 
resist pointing out the fatal flaw in the foundation on which these 
new Mémoires dOutretombe rest. Their whole value lies in their 
being the words of a man who, having been dead, knows what the 
state of the dead is. But, by Mr. Buchanan’s own showing, Maurizio 
Modena had never been dead when he wrote them. He could tell us 
what sensations are produced by semi-strangulation, but of what lies 
beyond the grave he knew nothing; for he had never crossed its 
threshold. 

It is rare to meet with anything in fiction so utterly mournful as 
the love story of Recha.! It has something of the same atmosphere 
of fatal inevitable disaster as The Bride of Lammermoor—that 
saddest of all sad stories. To those who like such depressing 
reading—and, strange to say, many do—we recommend Recha. 
It is not too long, it is well written, abounds in couleur locale, 
and is sad enough for anything. There are but three characters of 
any importance, and they are all strikingly portrayed. Recha 
herself is a very remarkable and interesting creation; her father is 
a well-drawn type of the fanatically orthodox Polish Jew, and, at the 
same time, a man of salient individuality and exceptional force of 
character. The lover is by no means an unfavourable specimen of 
a young Austrian officer. The scene is laid in a small provincial 
town of Austrian Poland. 

Whether Zhe Sin of Joost Avelingh® is a translation from the 
Dutch, or whether the English version we have just read is the 
original, we know not: no name but that of the author, Mr. 
Maarten Maartens, appears on the title page, nor is there any hint of 
its being a translation. If it is a translation, it is an admirable one, 


1 Recha, by Dorot' ea Gerard. Second edition. London: Blackwood. 1890. 
2 The Sin of Joost Avelingh: A Dutch Story, by Maarten Maartens. Second 
edition. Iondon: Eden Remington and Co. 1890. 
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for it reads like an original work, and may well take its place as 
such in the front rank of contemporary fiction, English or Contin- 
ental. The story is full of interest; deep shadows hang over some 
parts of it, but they are relieved by pleasant gleams of sunshine— 
just as brightness and gloom alternate in real life. In fact, “life- 
like ” is the word that best describes Mr. Maartens’ whole perfor- 
mance. The characters are eminently life-like—well conceived, 
skilfully combined and contrasted, and drawn with the delicacy and 
sureness of touch of a master hand. Of course, Joost Avelingh 
himself is the central figure round which all the rest are grouped. 
His is an unusual and highly complex idiosyncrasy, original as a 
conception, and interesting as a psychological study ; Joost is not 
altogether a genial and sympathetic personage, but he has high and 
sterling qualities, and more than a touch of greatness. By many he 
will be disparagingly summed up as ‘‘ Quixotic” ; but true Quixotism 
is so rare, and has something about it so noble, that even its excesses 
should be judged with a certain reverential tenderness. The picture 
of contemporary Dutch life, which forms the scene in which the 
drama is played out, is as life-like as all the rest, and by its air of 
foreignness, and, at the same time, its simple homeliness, greatly 
enhances the charm of the book for English readers. 
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PARLIAMENT is to reassemble about the 25th November—the exact 
date is, at the time of writing, still to be announced. The signs are 
many and various that the Session which will then open, will in all 
probability see Lord Salisbury’s Ministry in crisis, and possibly at a 
very early stage. It is certain that the Session will be stormy from 
the outset. Mr. Balfour has ensured this much. ‘The arrests of 
Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and others, and more particularly the doings 
of the Irish Constabulary at Tipperary on the day when the con- 
spiracy case was opened for the Crown, will form matter of debate at 
the very earliest opportunity. The Government will not be able to 
avoid attack by their new form of address to the Crown. Members 
will meet in no very amiable spirit, and any attempt to shut out the 
Opposition will bring certain trouble. Consequently we may look 
for a bitter Irish debate as a prelude to taking up the consideration 
of an Irish Land Purchase Bill. Mr. Balfour tells us that the Gov- 
ernment mean business on the Land question this time. He does 
not say if the Bill is to be the Bill of last year, but land purchase is 
to be dealt with. In such case he has not managed very wisely. 
But then he does not condescend to consult Irish opinion as it is 
found in the Irish party, and the temper of the members of that 
party is nothing to him. Perhaps he may think differently before he 
has been long at his Bill. We can conceive the moment when the 
Chief Secretary may be glad of Parnellite help in this matter. It 
is none so sure that the Tory party will stand the strain which would 
be involved in passing, say, the Bill of last Session. They are not 
enamoured of a proposal to appropriate in perpetuity asum of thirty- 
three millions sterling to the buying out of Irish landlords. And they 
may shy at a critical point. In any case, it is hardly wise to add to 
certain difficulty. Mr. Balfour may not see it, but his friends do. 
They would infinitely have preferred to return to Westminster with- 
out any excitement in Ireland. It had been their hope to tell their 
constituents that Mr. Balfour had quieted the Irish—that resolute 
government had succeeded, and that the League was dead. It would 
have been inaccurate, of course, but the inaccuracy might have served 
its turn. Unfortunately for the Tory party, they have a Chief 
Secretary who will not take advice. He will ruin both himself and 
them if he has a much longer tether, and it would be a happy thing 
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for the Ministry if the promotion of Mr. Jackson to the Irish Office, 
which is repeatedly said to be imminent, were to become forthwith 
an accomplished fact. 

We have a strong belief that the Government will come to grief 
over their Land Purchase Bill. There is a suspicion, indeed, that, 
in pushing it forward, against the views of many of their own 
friends—some of them not the least influential in the party—they 
are riding for a fall. As to this, we shall see more clearly by-and-by. 
But, taking it for granted that the Land Purchase Bill is to be a bond 
fide effort, it can only fail from a want of enthusiasm among the 
Unionist factions. The Opposition, unaided, can do the Bill little 
harm. Obstruction cannot be active throughout a Session beginning 
in November, and which may be prolonged until next August. 
Hence, there is a chance for the measure, though we may think 
little of it. And then the Government talk of passing a Tithes Bill. 
It is to be a Bill which does not deal with redemption, if we may 
take a hint from the Duke of Rutland ; and thus Lord Salisbury will 
again change his mind. Finally, there seems to be some intention 
among Ministers to deal with the question of Free Education. Lord 
Knutsford and Mr. Stanhope have both been speaking of the 
necessity of facilitating compulsion by payment of the fees in the 
compulsory standards, and it has been understood that the chief 
necessity was a good Budget surplus. Mr. Goschen will have this 
in April next. A persistent determination to put the estimates of 
revenue at a low point will find its reward. Hence, we may be 
very near a Government proposal for ‘“‘assisted ” elementary educa- 
tion, not less generous than the scheme which in Scotland has 
practically freed the schools. So far as we can see, the promise of 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland is not to be renewed. If it 
should appear in the Royal Speech, it will hardly be seriously 
meant. The proceedings at Tipperary have weaned the Tories from 
any delusions on this head. They realise now that a popular reform 
of local government in Ireland at the present time would for them 
be a hazardous game, only a little less “ disastrous” than Home Rule 
itself. But there will be plenty of work for next Session without 
this. Free or assisted education will involve a struggle as to the 
position of the parson in the school, and will not be conceded with- 
out a very clear understanding that the granting of public money shall 
involve effective public control. As to the Tithes Bill, the dropping 
of the redemption scheme of last year will hardly ease matters. 
The transfer of the burden of payment from the occupier to the 
landlord will still be matter of dispute, if it proceeds upon the lines 
with which we have been made familiar. The occupying owner 
wants relief not less than the tenant, and a scheme which will make 
the rent equal to the present payments for rent and tithe cannot 
hope to give satisfaction. Altogether, the Government have before 
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them a particularly tough job, begin where they will. The belief 
is strong that we may have a Dissolution in the Spring. By that 
time, the almost inevitable check will have happened ; and it is 
thought that, unable to legislate, the Government may, through the 
Budget Speech, announce the freeing of the schools, with which 
‘‘ strong card” an appeal may be made to the constituencies. The 
plan has much to recommend it; but it will depend upon the 
circumstances of the time. If an election has gone wrong in the 
interval—say at Eccles—there may be hesitation ; and, as the Tories 
have really no need to legislate, whatever may be the pressing needs 
of the Liberal Unionists, Ministers may agree to mark time and 
hold on. In such case, Mr. Courtney will “prod” in vain. “The 
Spectator has, indeed, in a melancholy confession that a small party 
allied to a great one cannot hope to get its own way, seriously 
warned him that tov much “ prodding” will only result in making 
the animal turn stupid and kick. 

Such are the prospects with which the Session will open. There 
is one other serious matter to complicate the situation—the failure 
of the Irish potato-crop. Mr. Balfour treats this subject with an 
airy disdain quite characteristic. The cry of general famine in Ire- 
land, he says to an American correspondent, ‘is wholly absurd, 
though in particular localities the failure is undoubtedly serious.” 
And he gaily adds “ that the measures taken by the Government will, 
without question, be sufficient to deal with any real distress which may 
be beyond the power of the ordinary poor law to meet.” It is a pity 
Mr. Balfour did not tell his correspondent something of the nature 
of the Government measures. If there is anything beyond the pro- 
posals involved in the Light Railways Act of last Session, we should 
be glad to hear of it. So far, the Act has not done much. Mr. Bal- 
four has gone out of his way to get the Treasury to advance £400,000 
to the Midland Railway of Ireland, to make lines from Galway to 
Clifden, to connect Westport and Mulvaney, and Ballina and Killala. 
It isto be presumed that these are the lines which have found favour 
with Mr. Jackson, the Secretary to the Treasury, who has been 
laboriously engaged in Ireland, whilst Mr. Balfour has been golfing, 
and which, we are told, are to be commenced in something less than 
a month. They will traverse probably the worst part of what we 
will still venture to call the famine-stricken district. And to a 
certain extent they will ease the distress. But it is to be remem- 
bered that it is only such small part of Mr. Balfour's £400,000 as 
goes in wages to labour that can be counted on. Materials will 
be brought from a distance, and the great bulk of the expenditure 
on the lines will go out of the district. If Mr. Balfour’s letter to 
his American friend were a little less cocksure, we should feel less 
disposition to doubt its statements. Happily, there is some corro- 
boration from a generally undeniable source. Mr. James Tuke 
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declares that the area over which serious failure in the crop exists is 
limited to a few Western Unions, and is not so wide asin 1879-80 ; 
whilst the general condition of the people renders them better able 
to bear any loss than was the case in the years just mentioned. It 
is less to the point to be told, as we are told by Mr. Boyd-Kinnear, 
that the Glasgow merchants can command unlimited supplies of Irish 
champion potatoes at 50s. a ton, when potatoes of this class grown 
in England and Scotland make 60s. a ton. There may be plenty of 
potatoes in Ireland, and yet the Western peasantry may be starving 
for the want of them. The power of purchase does not necessarily 
accompany ample supplies. And there are people who have been on 
the spot, who declare, after careful investigation made with the help 
of competent experts, that things are much worse than either 
Mr. Tuke or Mr. Balfour will allow. Mr. John Morley says the 
prospect universally described to him by landlords, agents, and 
others, not the least in sympathy with the Nationalists, was of the 
blackest. And the districts alluded to are some of the very poorest 
in the West. Other reputable authorities might be quoted in the 
same sense. Nationalist evidence is of course suspect, and Mr. Bal- 
four politely says it is ‘‘ obviously doctored for political purposes.” 
We trust it may so turn out. Yet the Irish leaders have not less 
ample means of judging than the Chief Secretary himself. And they 
have thought the situation so serious as to justify the suspension 
of the payment of rent. At Swinford, in East Mayo, Mr. Dillon 
advocated this doctrine, without reserve, in the presence of a resident 
magistrate and 200 police and military, who had been sent, as the 
resident magistrate told him, to stop any “intimidatory or illegal 
language.” But Mr. Dillon went further. He had his plan of 
relief ready. If, he said, when they had eaten their rent, they were 
driven to starvation, the Government must do something in the way 
of public works. He proposed that the Government should intro- 
duce a Bill in November for the compulsory buying out of all the 
landlords in the congested districts scheduled as distressed districts, 
in respect of holdings valued at under £20 a year. If this were 
done on valuation truly made, the landlord’s interest would be an 
exceedingly small one. But if they gave, out of compassion to the 
landlords, more than their property was really worth, two things 
would, be possible: first, they could forgive and remit to the tenants 
of the distressed districts all the rent of this year (so contributing 
to the relief of the distress); and, second, they could reduce the rents 
throughout the distressed districts to about 60 per cent. under 
Griffith’s valuation. Mr. Dillon suggested further that a board 
(such as Mr. Balfour’s Congested Districts Board) should have power 
of compulsory purchase of lands at a valuation, for the purpose of 
thinning the population by migration and re-settlement, and in 
order to enlarge the holdings of those remaining behind. Add to 
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these things the building of proper harbours on the West Coast for 
the encouragement of the fisheries, and an arrangement for the 
buying out of small holders by their neighbours, and Mr. Dillon 
believes the terrible evil of recurrent famines in Ireland would be 
done away with for ever, He proposes to bring his plans before Par- 
liament at the earliest possible moment, either by himself or others. 
Against one thing Mr. Dillon and all his colleagues have resolutely 
set their faces. They are dead against an appeal to the charity of 
the public. Very properly they place the responsibility upon the 
Government, where it ought to lie. Previous experience of the 
results of ‘sending round the hat” has not been pleasant matter 
for reflection. Doles of money in 1886 and in 1879-80 had ‘the 
most demoralising effect when they reached the proper quarters, and 
on both occasions considerable sums were shamefully misappropriated. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has given us some striking information 
concerning the distribution of the grants which Mr. Morley put into 
the hands of the Guardians of some of the Western Unions in 1886. 
We quite agree with the President of the Board of Trade that we 
don’t want any repetition of these scandals. It is better, as a worthy 
Irish priest—a Nationalist—put it the other day, that the peasantry 
should feel the pressure of starvation almost than that they should 
always be looking for money from the State when the crops fail. The 
attitude of the expectant pauper does not become a people which 
has qualified for freedom, and is on the verge of being called into 
the full possession of its privileges. 

The chief events of the month have flowed from the arrest of 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, which had just happened as we went to 
press with our last issue. Mr. Dillon was taken at his house in 
Dublin and Mr. O’Brien at Glengariffe, where he was spending a 
holiday with his wife. It was perfectly well known at “the Castle” 
that these gentlemen had arranged to start for the United States a 
few days later—hence the issue of warrants. The Castle was deter- 
mined to make sure of its birds. For some days the authorities had 
matters pretty well their own way. They took Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P., 
quite illegally at Cardiff, and, later on, the number of the defendants 
was made up to a round dozen by the inclusion of Mr. Condon, M.P., 
Mr. D. Sheehy, M.P., Mr. J. E. Mahony, Mr. John Cullinane, the 
Rev. David Humphreys, and others. On the morning when the 
case was to be opened at Tipperary a distinguished stranger came 
upon the scene. Mr. John Morley had just completed his visit to 
the West, but before leaving Dublin he thought it would be useful 
to see a Crimes Court in operation. Accordingly he went down 
to Tipperary in company with Mr, Illingworth, M.P. He was well 
rewarded for his pains. The constabulary and military were on the 
ground as usual, and, equally as usual, the former behaved shame- 
fully. Mr. Morley had not thought it necessary to announce his 
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coming, and the police were of course the last people to find out 
that he was among them. Thus they did as they always do. 
When a small crowd, inspired by Mr. John O'Connor, gave a cheer 
for the Member for Newcastle the police came down upon them with 
their batons, and, but for the intervention of Mr. O’Connor, Mr. 
Morley would himself have been among the injured. Later on, the 
police obstructed the entrance to the court-house, and when the 
townsfolk came up, expecting to get access, another truncheon attack 
was delivered by the constabulary. In this affair Mr. Harrison, 
M.P., was severely wounded on the head, and Mr. Keating, a Limerick 
reporter, was struck a heavy blow in the mouth. The intervention 
of Mr. Morley, who had previously entered the court-house, seems 
to have put an end to this abominable outrage. The officer in com- 
mand of the police—Colonel Caddell—finding himself face to face 
with the Member for Newcastle, promptly agreed to let the people 
pass into the Court, and when everybody was accommodated there 
was still room to spare! Mr. Morley has since told the whole story, 
in his own vigorous style, at St. Helens. He declared that, from the 
outset, the constabulary were put into an attitude by their officers 
which was calculated to provoke disorder; that there was no multi- 
tude, but that the constabulary and armed men were three to one 
against the civilians, who were unarmed; that the police drew their 
batons ‘“ without a shadow of justification or provocation,” and that 
“the violent and riotous humour was wholly on the side of the 
authorities, and not at all in the minds of the people.” ‘‘The only 
description I can find is this, and I do not shrink from it—that the 
resort to batons on this occasion, under these circumstances, was a 
deplorable outrage, a lawless outrage, a cowardly outrage, and a 
wanton and unprovoked outrage.” Naturally, this testimony from 
such a quarter concerning the conduct of the Irish police made a 
profound impression throughout the country. The Tories were 
thrown into a state of wild frenzy by this scathing exposure of Mr. 
Balfour's “lambs.” The Tory press, led by the 7imes, threw common- 
sense to the winds, and ‘‘ went bald-headed ” for Mr. Morley. He 
was told that he had no right to go to Tipperary ; that he was guilty 
of obstructing the Executive authority; that it was a mean thing 
to take the police by surprise, and Heaven knows what beside. The 
fact that he had defended the Irish constabulary as Chief Secretary 
in 1886 was trotted out as proof absolute that the police were inca- 
pable of these enormities, and the public were asked to believe that 
Mr. Morley was “stuffing” them after the Nationalist fashion. 
Colonel Caddell made his defence, of course. But his intervention 
in the controversy was singularly unfortunate. His statement was, 
in effect, that the police did not draw their batons until stones were 
thrown; that an attempt was made to force the iron gate leading to 
the court-house, and that there was ground for keeping ‘‘the mob” 
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out of the court because it was suspected that some of them carried 
explosives. Mr. Morley dealt with this defence in a second speech 
at Swindon, and shattered it with ridicule. He denied point-blank 
that the police were stoned. Neither the English visitors nor any 
of the newspaper reporters, to say nothing of the Irish members, 
saw anything of the sort. As to the iron gate, it not only never 
was forced, but never could have been forced by a handful of men, 
whom Colonel Caddell himself did not place at more than a hundred, 
against a body of drilled police. Finally, to talk of explosives as a 
reason for keeping the people out of the court-house was manifestly 
absurd, seeing that the explosives if thrown must have endangered 
the lives of the popular leaders, and possibly the lives of the throwers 
as well. We shall hear more of this affair when Parliament meets, 
possibly sooner. Mr. Harrison, M.P., and others, who had summoned 
the police for assault, found it impossible to put their case fully 
before the country. The Crown, whose servants were for trial, had 
taken care to have a Bench not unfavourable to them. Four resident 
magistrates and an ex-military officer joined three of the local unpaid 
magistracy to hear these summonses, and it soon become evident in 
what direction the bias ran. Mr. Healy found that certain evidence, 
which he deemed of importance to his clients, was to be excluded, 
and after making protest he walked out of the court with the com- 
plainants. The summonses were consequently dismissed ‘ without 
prejudice.” Unfortunately for the police, the matter must come up 
again. It is quite unlikely that the complainants would have taken 
out fresh summonses, but before they went into court the police 
had issued cross-summonses against them, and hence the case must 
be re-opened. Mr. Illingworth, M.P., will be one of the wit- 
nesses against the police, and it is reported that Mr. Morley will 
also attend. It will be interesting to see how the Bench will 
act when the police prosecute. 

It is necessary to go back to the case against Messrs. Dillon, 
O’Brien, and others. Naturally, the scene enacted outside the 
court-house had its effect upon the proceedings within. The feeling 
of exasperation against the authorities for the attack on the people 
developed a new phase when it was found that Mr. Irwin and Mr. 
Shannon were the magistrates on the Bench. Mr. Irwin had 
previously twice tried Mr. William O’Brien, and as for Mr. Shannon 
he had, as a magistrate on executive duty, been in actual collision 
with certain of the defendants at Tipperary and elsewhere, during the 
period which was covered by the charges. It is needless to say there 
was strong protest. Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sheehy, and Mr. 
Condon, all urged, from their various points of view, the indecency of 
the magistrates adjudicating in the case, and both gentlemen replied 
that the duty was none of their seeking, that they must consequently 
do it as best they could. This protest, in so far as it affected Mr. 
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Shannon, was subsequently put into an affidavit, which was read in 
court by Mr. Healy. The particulars set out in this affidavit are 
extremely interesting, but we have not room for themhere. Again, 
of course, the Bench closed their ears, and finally Mr. Healy carried 
the matter to the Court of Queen’s Bench. By this time the 
counsel for the Crown had thought it right to announce that they 
would not offer evidence touching the dates when Mr. Shannon and 
the defendants were in conflict, and Mr. Justice Holmes was unable 
to find any legal bar to Mr. Shannon sitting in the case. At the 
same time, the judge was most careful to observe that he dealt with 
the application on strictly legal grounds, thereby implying that he 
had some reservation as to the propriety of the magistrate’s conduct. 
So Mr. Shannon continues to sit in judgment upon his enemies. He 
puts the responsibility upon the Executive; and we agree with Mr. 
Morley that it is the Executive, in the person of the Chief Secretary, 
which must bear the blame of this grave judicial scandal. As for the 
case presented against the defendants, we cannot say that we have 
any clear conception of it. The Tory journals do not help us. We 
know generally, of course, that it is a charge of conspiracy to 
prevent Mr. Smith-Barry from getting his rents at Tipperary. 
And we see that the charge is mainly supported by references to 
the files of the local newspapers. The proof is not particular but 
general, and though Mr. Mahony has been struck out of the indict- 
ment on account of severe illness, which kept him away from court, 
and must have caused the suspension of the proceedings, the 
evidence against him (he is the proprietor of a local Nationalist 
newspaper) continues to be used as evidence against his co-defen- 
dants. How long the case will last depends very much upon the 
Crown ; but we are now in the fourth week of the hearing, and, so 
far, the witnesses have probably not exceeded a dozen. True, the 
Court has not sat continuously. But there has been an extraordinary 
disposition on the part of the Crown to mark time. At the outset 
this was most obvious, and it seemed to be intended so to drag out the 
case that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien should not, in any event, be 
able to leave for America according to their arrangements. When 
a fortnight had been spent by the prosecution in this way, it was 
found that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien were missing. They had 
left the country—spite of a whole army of detectives and police. 
Nothing was heard of them for nearly a week, and then it transpired 
that they had landed from a small yacht at Cherbourg and had 
gone on to Paris. Once on French soil they were of course quite 
safe from pursuit and could carry out their American trip undis- 
turbed. 

In Ireland their disappearance caused the wildest joy. In 
nothing does an Irishman delight more than in the baffling of the 
policeman, and it is another remarkable instance of the hostility of the 
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public feeling in Ireland to the existing régime that the popular 
heroes were able to escape the vigilance of the authorities, who 
had them, as they thought, continually under observation. Of 
course the Tory journalists do not recognise a point which makes 
against them. They lost their heads more completely over the “flight” 
of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien than they did over Mr. Morley’s 
exposure of the police outrage at Tipperary. The Standard ex- 
hausted a rich vocabulary of abuse in denouncing “ the cowards ; ” 
floods of cant-were poured out from other quarters as to the 
shocking immorality of the thing. The violence and persistency of 
this attack somehow began to affect certain of our friends. We are 
not concerned to defend the action of the Irish leaders, but it is 
idle in such a case as this to talk of honour, morality, and the like. 
The motives and conduct of the prosecution are suspect, and with 
very good reason. And the prosecution has appointed its own judges. 
The allegiance which the defendants owe to such a tribunal is 
pretty much what they choose to pay to it. We should like to know 
what sort of allegiance Colonel Saunderson and Mr. T. W. Russell 
would pay to a Court consisting, say, of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
appointed to deal with some of their reckless charges against 
members of the Nationalist party. 

Numerous are the suggestions which have been made in explana- 
tion of this very inopportune prosecution, The Nationalists will 
have it that Mr. Balfour is bent on destroying the Plan of Campaign ; 
that he knew the evicted tenants’ fund was low, and that he was 
determined it should not be replenished by Messrs, Dillon and O’Brien. 
Of course, a failure of funds would be fatal to the Plan. Mr. Balfour's 
friends have repudiated for him any scheme of this sort. They say that 
any Minister who professed to govern Ireland must have prosecuted, 
but they do not tell us why, in such case, proceedings were not taken 
months ago. It is very significant, to say the least of it, that the 
prosecution should have come at this time. Before the warrants 
were issued there were serious dissensions among the Nationalists at 
Tipperary. Some of them objected to the excessive use of the Plan 
of Campaign, and Canon Cantwell denounced from the altar two 
persons who were said to be tyrannising over the townsfolk. Every- 
thing pointed to a serious breach among the local Leaguers. Was it to 
develop this breach that the arrests were made? If so, Mr. Balfour 
made a grave miscalculation. Canon Cantwell has himself re-canted, 
and the election of Town Commissioners has resulted in a defeat of 
three gentlemen opposed to the Plan, who have been replaced by 
other three strongly favourable to it. It is doubtful if either the 
Bishop of Cork or the Bishop of Kildare would have begged for the 
observance of the Papal decree if they had known that advantage 
would be taken of their words at Dublin Castle to put the popular 
leaders once more into the dock. The Government journals continue 
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to make much of these differences in the Nationalist ranks, but it is 
not difficult, reading between the lines, to see how chagrined they 
are that these so-called dissensions were not allowed to come to full 
development. At the meeting of the Irish Parliamentary party, 
recently held in Dublin, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy distinctly affirmed that 
“‘ there was absolutely no difference of opinion whatever among them 
as to the general counsels, conduct, and policy ef the party.” The 
absence of Mr. Parnell from this gathering has been variously, but 
not satisfactorily, explained; and Mr. Davitt has commented on it 
with some regret in his new newspaper venture—the Labour World. 
It ought to be noted, however, that the resolutions had been previously 
examined and sanctioned by Mr. Parnell. Four of them were passed : 
(1) claiming the restoration of evicted tenants; (2) calling upon the 
Government to take up Mr. Dillon’s plan so far as to suspend the 
recovery of rent in respect of holdings of less than £20 a year value ; 
(3) protesting against the Tipperary prosecutions, and (4) making a 
further, though reluctant, appeal for funds for the Tenants’ Defence 
Association. 

Certain of the members of the Nationalist party have begun 
an agitation for the benefit of the dynamite convicts confined at 
Chatham and other places. Mr. W. O’Brien set the ball rolling by 
writing to the secretary of an amnesty meeting held at Tipperary to 
say he had proofs that Daly, convicted at Warwick, was the victim 
of a conspiracy organised by emissaries of the Irish Constabulary. 
This reached him through a Birmingham gentleman of position from 
the chief constable of one of our principal cities, whose statement 
had been laid before the Home Secretary. It turned out that Mr. 
Alderman Manton was the gentleman indicated, and that Mr. Ferndale, 
also of Birmingham, was the chief constable. According to Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Ferndale told him shortly after the Warwick trial that 
the explosives found on Daly had been ‘ planted” on him by an 
agent of the Irish police; that this agent maintained both Daly and 
Egan for sometime before their arrest; that the bombs were actually 
handed to Daly at Stafford Station by the agent aforesaid, and that 
the Birmingham police, acting on instructions, allowed this agent to 
escape. Mr. Ferndale is at issue with Mr. Manton as to the purport 
of their conversation, but he does not deny that he was highly incensed 
by the tactics of the Irish Constabulary in this case, and gave ex- 
pression to the hope that he might never again have any kind of 
relations with them. We might ask for particulars, but Mr. Fern- 
dale’s reticence is easily understood when it is known that successive 
Home Ministers have gone into the case, and declined to take action. 
An attempt is, however, to be made to get the matter re-opened, 
and Mr. Davitt has begun in his paper a narrative of certain things 
which have come to his knowledge in this connection. Mr. Davitt’s 
story is full of interest, and ought to be generally read. 





Home Affairs. 


Trade affairs have been less prominent this month. The advanced 
party of the Trades Union Congress have found their “ victory ” full of 
embarrassments. The Parliamentary Committee has now received 
the resignation of Mr. Mawdesley, the other member representing 
the Lancashire cotton industry, and with it a very clear intimation 
that any attempt to push an Eight Hours Bill which should be of 
general application, will result in the complete withdrawal of the 
cotton operatives from the Congress. The action of the Parliamentary 
Committee has thus been sobered, and it is extremely unlikely that 
we shall find the Committee’s Draft Bill going beyond the miners, 
the railway men, and those engaged in occupations where long hours 
are considered prejudicial to the safety of either the workers or the 
public. A Bill of this sort would at any rate have something to say 
for itself. The statutory Eight Hours’ day for miners is winning 
favour among our own friends, and we notice that Mr. Roby, the 
Liberal candidate for the Eccles division of Lancashire, has accepted 
it. Per contra, the chairman of Mr. Roby’s election committee is 
strong on the other side. In these circumstances, it is natural that 
the question should enter largely into the contest which is now 
agitating the division. 

The Church Congress has been the one matter of interest outside 
politics. The gathering was at Hull, with the Bishop of Durham 
in the chair. Dr. Westcott made a capital impression. He received 
the Wesleyan and the Nonconformist ministers with admirable tact 
and skill, whilst his addresses to the Congress, especially that on 
Socialism, were received with something like enthusiasm. There were 
numerous “ popular” papers. ‘The Church’s Attitude towards 
Strikes and Wages Disputes ” ; “ Betting and Gambling” ; “ Socialism 
in the Light of Christianity”; ‘‘ Brotherhoods ” ; ‘‘ the Ethics of Com- 
merce,” and “ Home Reunion ” were among the subjects which found 
place in the programme. As to the first of these questions, the 
general conclusion seemed to be that parsons would do well to 
abstain from direct interposition between employers and employed. 
Mr. Ben Tillett might have been heard here with advantage, but 
after an invitation had been given him, it was found that he was 
not a ‘‘communicating member” of the Church, and consequently 
could not be allowed to speak. Mr. Tillett would probably have 
cited the action of Cardinal Manning in the Dock strike of last year 
as justifying another conclusion. The debate upon gambling was 
notable for the very pointed appeal made by the Dean of Rochester to 
the Prince of Wales to take a stand against this vice. Apart from this, 
the only suggestions of a practical character were in the direction of 
legislation to prohibit the publication of ‘‘ betting odds” and other 
information, and to treat the bookmaker as the keeper of a gambling 
table is dealt with. There was much criticism of Socialism, and some 
sympathy with its general aims, but little was forthcoming in the 
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way of any practical suggestion for solving on other and less “ dan- 
gerous” lines, the problems with which it proposes to deal. Sir 
John Gorst set himself to show that the Socialist schemes for State 
employment were stamped with failure in advance, since at the dock- 
yards complaint was made by the workmen that the service of the 
State was not equal in advantages with that of private firms. This 
may be true, but it does not carry us far, and the discussion gene- 
rally was not very informing. Archdeacon Farrar’s scheme of 
Brotherhoods, which has been much before Convocation, obtained 
very wide approval in the Congress, spite of the opposition of the 
Bishop of Liverpool, and we were informed that a community was 
about to be formed immediately in East London. On another matter 
Archdeacon Farrar was less successful. He led the attack upon 
dishonest trading, and some scathing remarks-upon the publishing 
business were put down to his own experience with Messrs. Cassell. 
The result has been a very sharp controversy between Messrs. Cassell 
and the Archdeacon, in which the former have certainly not come 
off second best. It is indeed generally admitted that they have 
treated Dr. Farrar with great liberality, though it is probably true 
that their payments to him were not in any way commensurate to 
their own profits. But to lay claim to treatment of this sort would 
surely involye the converse—that in case of a loss, the author 
should come to the help of the publisher. We do not see any 
escape from this if a bargain is not to hold good, and equity is to be 
the only guide. 

The death of Mrs. Booth, wife of “the General ” of the Salvation 
Army, removes from among us a personage whose work in various 
fields of philanthropy, and especially in what is particularly known 
as ‘‘the cause of woman,” gives her a high place in the secular 
hagiology of our time. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE IN 1890. 


WE have heard a good deal about the efficacy of ‘‘ twenty years of 
firm and resolute government.” It so happens that at the present 
moment Alsace and German Lorraine have completed the precise 
term of the course prescribed. It was, therefore, I think, no alto- 
. gether unnatural curiosity which prompted me last summer to cross 
over into the “ reichsland,” in order to see for myself what the much- 
extolled panacea has done for conquered provinces. 

The trip has more to recommend it besides the political 
lesson to be learnt. It is true, the German gendarmes make travell- 
ing rather a troublesome process. The whole country seems under 
police surveillance. It literally bristles with spiked helmets. There 
are policemen everywhere. ~You come upon them at every turn, 
armed as if for war, with a rifle on their shoulders, and a bullet in 
the barrel—fierce of aspect, and ready to bully you as only German 
gendarmes can bully. And they watch you with Argus eyes. ‘‘To 
have a bundle of notes about you, or a tourist's map,” said the 
late M. Grad, ‘‘is at once to make you an object of suspicion and 
mistrust.” On such evidence you are held, as Habakkuk was by 
Voltaire, to be “ capable de tout ”—from simple espionage up to high 
treason. To carry a Murray, I found, with Alsace still included in 
‘** France,” and places described by their French names, is ten times 
worse. You are supposed personally to have refused recognition to 
the treaty of Frankfort. But even asking for information only— 
rather an excusable proceeding, one would think, in a tourist—is 
enough to stamp you a suspicious character. And the German 
gendarmes have no respect either for persons or for laws. Their 
Emperor says that Englishmen may travel without passports. But 
the gendarme rules from his superior throne that a passport every 
traveller must have. The Emperor has ordained nothing about 
passports being made out in German. The gendarme sulkily objects 
that he does not know English—why was not the passport written 
in his own language? Their Emperor’s ambassador gives you a visa, 
for which you pay eleven-and-sixpence. The gendarme challenges 
that visa, and querulously cross-questions you: ‘“‘ Who is Schmettau ?” 
to wit, the gentleman who has signed it. All this happened to me 
at Diedenhofen. One is afraid to think what the terrorism must be 
to natives, when to inoffensive strangers it is so severe. 
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There is something also to be objected on the score of hotels, the 
majority of which are not good, and as to the merit of which neither 
Murray, nor Joanne, nor Miindel serves as a trustworthy guide. 
But once you can manage to stomach these trifles, the country has 
plenty to make it attractive. The mountains are splendid. There 
are truly magnificent forests—forming, according to M. About, one- 
ninth in extent and one-sixth in value, of the entire forest-wealth of 
undivided France. There are interesting old churches, and abbeys, 
and other historical monuments, from Druidical times downward. 
There is the rich smiling plain of the Rhine—from time immemorial 
“la cave a vin, le grénier a blé, le garde-manger des pays environ- 
nants.” You can realise here what a Frenchman must feel at the 
thought of the loss of so rich a possession. Industrial life offers some 
peculiar, noteworthy features. And so does the highly perfected 
system of provident and co-operative institutions, which has been the 
making of the Alsatian working-man—receiving him, as M. Grad 
says, at his birth with a ready welcome, assisting him through every 
incident of his toilsome life, and never withdrawing its helpful hand, 
till the grave closes over him. 

But with all these things I have at present nothing todo. My 
business is with the governors and the governed, brought together 
twenty years ago, not by a mutual desire for union, but by the 
strong hand of Fate. It was an interesting political experiment 
which Germany—or Prussia—entered upon at that time, and one 
which Europe might well watch with curiosity. There seemed to 
be no insuperable obstacle in the way of reunion, at any rate assum- 
ing the employment of tact and patience. Germany did not go among 
the Alsatians as Prussia had gone among her Polish subjects or 
among the people of North Slesvig—a people of strange form and 
strange language, and differing from the invaders in every point of 
habit and character. The Germans went among a race of Germans, 
avowedly Germans, and glorying in their German culture and 
descent. It is an utter mistake to suppose that because the 
Alsatians are French in sentiment, and because their townspeople 
now reply to leading questions as is desired, “Je suis Alsacien,” 
and country folk bid the regulation greeting, drilled into them, 
‘* bon jour ”—in the majority of cases the one little crumb of French 
which they are masters of—that therefore their German origin is to 
be called in question, or is distasteful to themselves, “I bin 
Dietsch” is what they say. Up to 1870, at any rate, they would 
have no “ Welsch” innovations. Thoroughly German Goethe found 
them in 1770. “ Purely German,” German in “ manners, language, 
ideas, prejudices, and habits,” Arthur Young says that he found them 
in 1788. On a short visit which I paid to Strassburg in 1861, I 
could quite realise what those two earlier visitors must have seen 
there. For below the thin stratum of officialism, which was of 
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course completely French, everything seemed to me German in the 
Alsatian city. German, tenaciously German, the French found their 
fellow-subjects as late as 1870. Had not they been subjected to a 
lavish outpouring of ridicule and contempt, on that very score, from 
the days when Voltaire, living among them, styled them ‘“ Iroquois ” 
and “ Hottentots,” down to the period of annexation, when they 
were spoken of in Paris commiseratingly as ‘‘ces pauvres gens qui 
ne parlent que |’Allemand?” As recently as 1870 the French 
Government was remonstrated with and urged to “ sacrifier une 
génération, et franciser, A tout prix, le plus vite possible.” Alsace 
has been French 189 years, Lorraine practically longer. And yet, 
I am told, the two areas, in which not only German but distinct 
German dialects are spoken, are materially the same that they were 
three hundred years ago. What was Swabian then is Swabian 
now, what was Franconian then is Franconian still. Into the 
Swabian districts a Swabian from Baden may walk this very day, 
and feel thoroughly at home—understand every word spoken, and 
realise that he is among brethren ; in the same way a Iranconian 
from the Palatinate into the Franconian districts. Stoeber, the 
most representative spokesman in the world of letters whom the 
Alsatians have ever had, grew indignant when a doubt was cast 
upon the German descent of the Alsatians. In heart, no doubt, he 
affirmed, we are French, ‘‘ but in mind, in culture, in descent, we 
are as thoroughly German.” Nor is this all. Even politically there 
was a German thread to take up, which had only been dropped. 
Politically, the Alsatians had been very staunch and devoted 
Germans, as long as the Empire gave them protection. Jt was not 
their fault that they became French. They struggled hard enough 
against their fate. When Monclar threatened Sirassburg, they 
urgently begged the Emperor to send regular troops to support their 
little garrison of two hundred and fifty citizen soldiers and one 
officer. But the Emperor confessed himself powerless. Even then, 
though their Bishop, Prince Fuerstenberg, servilely welcomed the 
invading King, Louis XI[V.—as bishops will sometimes do—with a 
blasphemous “Nunc Dimittis,” the King, in view of the German 
sympathies clearly manifested by the townspeople, declared himself 
** trés mal satisfait de Ja ville.” Strassburg continued on his black 
books on account of this for some time ; and Schlettstadt, to name 
but one other instance, offended its French masters terribly by its 
stubborn Germanism. 

Here surely were materials ready to the workman’s hand, out 
of which to form, in course of time, a hearty reunion! Twenty 
years have gone by, not a very short space of time. One ought to 
be able to observe now, at any rate, the beginnings of results. Yet 
it is but too plain, from what one does see on the spot, that thus far 
very little has been accomplished, Some mutual apprvach, no doubt, 
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has been made. People cannot live side by side for twenty years, 
rub shoulders daily, buy and sell, take part in the same business 
and the same amusements, without learning to endure one another 
and to be civil, and in some sense mutually accommodating. 

The Alsatians and Lorrains, more especially in their “ pays 
admirable, mais placé malheureusement entre le marteau de la 
France et |’enclume de |’ Allemagne,” have had ample opportunities 
of learning to adapt themselves to new surroundings, if it.be but, as 
one of their own mottoes puts it, to “endurer pour durer.” Any 
person who has read M. About’s rather highly coloured Alsace, 
and goes into the country expecting to witness such scenes as are 
there described, will find himself seriously disappointed. Tradesmen 
and waiters do not decline to serve German customers. They do not 
offensively look at those customers’ feet. which M. About supposes 
to be preternaturally large. Alsatian ladies do not ingeniously 
arrange their draperies so as to exhibit demonstratively the forbidden 
tricolor. Alsatian lads do not pass along the street shouting the 
Marseillaise. Woe to them if they did! And as for the German 
soldiers—tabooed, as M. About will have it, like very lepers—why, 
go to any foire or kilbe you like—the Alsatian calendar teems with 
them—and you will be sure to see Alsatian beauty smiling upon 
German valour with a very pretty resignation indeed, and more than 
content to be whirled about on its sturdy arm. And this even in 
M. About’s own dear Saverne, ‘‘ pauvre petite ville trés frangaise.” 
It would be.very extraordinary womanhood indeed which for twenty 
years together could forego such innocent worship of Mars, merely 
because the only soldiers available happened to be Prussians. 
Prussians may be bad, all bad, like the Lerians of old, but yet a 
Prussian on the spot is for flirting purposes any day worth two 
Frenchmen at a distance. So the Alsatian nymphs for the time 
put their patriotism in their pocket, and flirt and dance as Goethe 
describes their dancing—“ from nine in the morning till midnight or 
later,” until, as he says of himself, “my whole ‘I’ seemed lost in 
the dance.” 

But all this, most evidently, means little. Even in the Nile, it is 
said, people find it politic te be on terms with the alligator. The 
Alsatians are friendly and civil with those with whom they are daily 
brought together ; but their civility is, even at the present day, still 
only skin-deep. Many a wistful glance is cast across the border. 

French papers are read, French politics talked. The French franc 
and sou continue to hold their own in local reckoning against the 
German mark and pfennig—to the serious inconvenience of travellers 
—for French values have to be paid in German coin. Walk into a 
shop, and in nine cases out of ten you might fancy yourself in France. 
Place yourself in a position to be taken for a spy—as I unwittingly 
did, jotting down notes in a secluded spot, selected for its shade— 
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and you will find yourself guarded and warned by volunteer 
scouts— Tl y a des postes ici, il y a des postes Allemands.” This 
was said with a stealthiness and sly significance which plainly spoke 
of practice as well as sympathy. Look at the population after 
any little international “incident,” such as a frontier squabble, 
and you will at once discover on which side are their sympathies. 
I saw them excited over the unexpected encounter of two companies 
of rifles, one French, the other German, on the frontier, upon the 
mountains. ”Eooerat jap was quite evidently in their minds—irri- 
tated by the performance, with truly Prussian tact, of the ‘‘ Watch 
ou the Rhine” and “ Ich bin ein Preusse,” by the regimental bands 
in their streets. And then there is the ‘‘ féte nationale.” I happened 
to be near the frontier on July 14th. In fact, I crossed over, like a 
good many others, but not for the same purpose, and partook of the 
hospitality of a miserable catétier who, right on the border, had made 
broad his tricolor. Fellow-travellers that day told me with glee 
that they, although annexed Germans, had crossed likewise, and 
if it were only to pul! out their flasks, and take a hearty draught of 
‘* kirsch ” on French soil to the welfare of the Republic—something 
at any rate they must do to betoken their attachment. Evidently 
the Alsatians trust in France stili, nothwithstanding her defeats 
on their own battlefields. And evidently under a yoke which wrings 
their withers, they have not given up hoping for relief from the West. 
Their part of the world has seen so many changes, the wheel has gone 
round so often, that it seems not unreasonable to expect that it may 
go round once more. ‘‘ We do not suffer ourselves to be deceived,” 
one very civil-spoken official told me. ‘‘ In tongue our neighbours 
are German, in heart we know them to be thoroughly French.” 

The question naturally suggesting it itself is:—-What has kept 
them so ? That after twenty years of government—conscientious, 
painstaking government, evidently intended to be good—Germans 
ruling over Germans should have no better results to show, must be 
surprising indeed to an impartial observer. The Germans do not 
pretend to hold Alsace by so highly responsible a tenure as that by 
which not long ago Mr. Gladstone explained us to be holding India 
—namely, the understanding that our rule should be for the benefit 
of the governed. Emperor William took Alsace because he wanted 
the strong frontier. Of course he was quite within his right in 
doing so. He was entitled to safeguard his dominions against fresh 
attacks—such as those for which Alsace, itself wrongfully captured, 
had been only too often used as a convenient sallyport. Even 
so, he has not recovered nearly all the territory which France had 
at various times, generally without a good pretext, taken from his 
country. Frankfort has not nearly made up for ‘“ Nimm weg,” 
“ Reiss weg,” and the other German capitulations. The Emperor's 
conquest was purely military and primarily selfish. But the Ger- 
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mans went into Alsace avowedly as kinsmen coming among kinsmen. 
They scolded the Alsatians for flying in the face of nature, and being 
so French. They prevented all that they could from leaving the 
country, by objecting to “options.” They made promises of good 
government, By all this they incurred obligations of some sort, 
to govern their new subjects, not only with justice, but with some- 
thing like kindness. They have unquestionably endeavoured to 
benefit the province in some way. They have striven zealously to 
develop its material resourees—for which, after the losses brought on 
by the war, there was, unfortunately, but too much room. But the 
general result shows—as its details show—that they have failed to 
grasp the true nature of the task Jaid upon them, and to understand 
the spirit by which, when once estranged, provinces can be reclaimed 
for Germany. 

There is the less excuse for this, since the French before them had 
fallen into no such error, but had in many respects set them a capital 
example. It is the fashion in Germany to disparage everything that 
is done by France, more especially in Alsace. But in Alsace the 
French have evidently succeeded vastly better than the Germans 
—hitherto. Their conduct is matter of history. They found the local 
population decidedly unfriendly and unwilling to be made French. 
But they did not on that account withdraw from them political rights, 
and treat them as a subjugated people. It is true, they persecuted 
the Protestants most inexcusably. And hence the rather large emi- 
gration of the time, which would have been larger still had it been 
allowed free course. But even on this matter Louis XIV., autocrat 
that he was, permitted himself to be remonstrated with—not with- 
out effect—by the town councils—who would find it difficult at the 
present day to act as champions of their nation against the German 
authorities. But that was practically the only mistake the French 
made. The one thing which was needful, to turn these reluctant 
Germans into willing Frenchmen, even the Ministers of Bourbon 
kings readily understood. ‘In one important respect,” says Pro- 
fessor Freeman, ‘‘ France has much less to answer for than other con- 
quering States. A province conquered by France has always been 
really incorporated into France ; no French conquests have ever been 
kept in the condition of subject dependencies; their inhabitants 
have: at once been admitted to the rights and wrongs, the good and 
evil fortunes of Frenchmen, and they have had every career offered 
by the French monarchy at once opened to them.” Here is the 
secret of French success. Against the enlightened measures of 
Colbert, which laid the foundation of Alsatian industrial prosperity, 
against the wise concessions made for the rehabilitation of destroyed 
agriculture, against the beneficial reforms in the administration of 
law and government, the Germans may have to set their own useful 
measures of to-day, though these do not as yet in their effects go 
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nearly the same length. Against the free admission o 

Alsatians to citizen rights, to equality with those who were made 
their fellow-subjects, to trust and a hearty welcome, against the one 
great measure which knitted their hearts to those of France, they have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to:show. I am not drawing a picture 
from imagination. You may read a long catalogue of the good effects 
of French rule in the history of the German Alsatian, Strobel. Lorenz 
and Scherer, likewise Germans, say: ‘‘ Where was there another 
Government which heaped similar benefits upon a nation? It was 
as if a new world had opened to the Alsatians’ view.” Of course, 
governing on such principles, the French were not driven to rely 
exclusively upon their own alien officers. They found those most use- 
ful of allies, natives, to help them in their work. Where is an Urich 
Obrecht now, or a Klinglin? Where is an Alsatian ‘‘ praetor” of 
Strassburg? The benefits conferred by the monarchy were followed 
up by the Revolution, which was felt to be “glorious” nowhere so 
much as in Alsace. With what absorbing spirit and enthusiasm the 
Alsatians threw themselves into that movement—that we may judge 
from the eloquent writings of Erckmann-Chatrian. The “ Place des 
Vosges ” in Paris, so christened in 1800 in honour of the Alsatians, on 
the ground that they had made sacrifices beyond any other province for 
the cause of French independence and freedom, still remains a memo- 
rial to their devotion of that day. The Revolution has proved the 
great connecting-link, joining Alsace firmly to I'rance. The Napo- 
leonic era, with its brilliant train of victories, succeeded ; and, as a 
matter of course, the race of born soldiers, among whom “ every 
village produced its general,” were carried away by the martial fever. 
That formed one more link, though nothing like the one established 


by the Revolution. But the decisive step was taken before, when | 


France opened her arms freely to Alsace, put aside questions of dis- 
trust, renounced her right of conquest, and frankly invited the 
Alsatians to become French. It was the best course which they 
could have adopted. Alsace—German, resisting, obstinate, as at first 
she was—became French as she was bidden. And she learned to find 
that under French rule she was accorded liberties which under the 
two-headed eagle she could never have dreamt of, and which made 
her proudly—German writers admit that—look down upon her neigh- 
bours further eastward, who enjoyed no such privileges. ‘To relin- 
quish such a position as this, to go down into a state of bondage like 
the present—let us hope that it is only temporary—is like plunging 
from Italian sunshine into a November fog. It is no wonder that it 
chilled Alsatian hearts. 

But let us see how the Germans in their turn dealt with their 
conquered provinces—not in the hour of conquest, but during the 
first twenty years of their rule. They came into Alsace as into a 
transatlantic colony, not only with their own army—that was but 
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natural—but with their own foreign principles of government, their 
own staff of administrators, judges, everything. They took posses- 
sion completely, as an occupying alien force. It seemed as if the 
foreign hook was to be thrust firmly into the Alsatian nose, and that 
Alsace—impoverished as it was at the time—was to be exploited for 
the benefit of those lawyers and civil servants, those landraths and 
police-officers, for whom no berths could be found at home. Germans 
like the ‘‘reichsland” as a garrison, and there were plenty of 
applications for appointments. My rather minute inquiries brought 
me into contact with a considerable number of the administrative 
staff. Most courteous and obliging I found those gentlemen, 
without exception; more—able, and sincerely bent upon serving the 
country well within their respective provinces. But never a single 
Alsatian have I come across in any of the higher berths. The German 
Emperor has recently been made to hold out a prospect of some 
Alsatians being employed. Well, that is something. But the con- 
cession comes a trifle late, and it goes a very short way. It serves 
the purpose of showing to what extent foreign administration has 
up to the end of twenty years been pushed. The Alsatians are 
allowed, so to speak, no interest in their own country. They are 
permitted to eat, drink, trade, and pay taxes, for the benefit of a 
foreign governing staff forced upon them. But that is practically 
all. It is true that they have some sort of popular representation. 
And see how they use it! The statistical returns published by 
authority show that at elections for the Imperial Parliament, where 
the handful of Alsatian Deputies have no power save to protest, the 
province returns what we should call “ Nationalists” by over- 
whelming majorities. At elections for inferior bodies, whose 
political power is ni/, there are large and growing abstentions. 
Apart from that, Alsatians are laid under all sorts of disqualifications, 
and prohibitions, and bans. They may—indeed, they must—serve 
in the German army, but not with any sense of satisfaction. Any- 
thing calculated to create an esprit de corps or to fire them with an 
enthusiasm not strange to them—anything that could make them 
feel the glory of military life, so dear to Alsatians—is absolutely 
tabooed. The conscripts are drafted away into German regiments, 
placed as units practically under supervision of their comrades, 
adniitted to nothing but the drudgery of service, and permitted no 
distinction save that of supplementing the—to them—insufficient 
rations by regular supplies from home. Alsatians must not allow their 
children to learn French, nor send their sons to school out of the 
country, where they might learn it. They are placed under restric- 
tions in their movements, under stringent provisions as to passports. 
These provisions work with excessive harshness and are, as a matter 
of course, resented very keenly. That is really but one item in a 
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perfect apparatus of distrustful supervision which, to a stranger, is 
perfectly appalling. One appears, on entering the country, to be 
moving into an atmosphere of palpable suspicion—‘“ une véritable 
épidemie de soup¢on,” Grad calls it. And Grad, though a French 
sympathiser, is allowed to have been a fair-minded man. There is 
distrust everywhere. It seems scarcely credible that, on being 
referred by a Departmental chief, for information on a particular 
cottage-industry, to a large manufacturer, I was at the same time 
carefully cautioned—‘ But you must not be seen going into that 
man’s house. For he is known as a French sympathiser, and to be 
seen with him would get you into trouble.” Even a safe conduct 
from this all-but-Minister-of-State would not protect me! On such 
principles is Alsace governed. The result is what might have been 
expected. 

But I ought to say just one word about the hardships just alluded 
to. They are acutely felt—even in thoroughly German quarters, 
where the authorities would scarcely look for a sense of grievance. 
I know, because people have told me themselves, and not in one case 
only. 

The prohibition of the.use of the French language at school 
seems as ridiculous in policy as it is harsh in application. French 
is necessary in Alsace. The Germans admit that, by sending by pre- 
ference officials into the province who are masters of French. The 
Alsatians are aware that in Germany proper there is no such limita- 
tion on instruction. ‘ We are actually worse off than they are in 
Germany, in respect of what is to us half a native tongue.” The 
prohibition altogether defeats its object—because it positively drives 
people, whom their inclination would otherwise prompt to speak 
German, into the use of French at home, for the benefit of their 
children. And it makes people—even of small means—send their 
daughters to school in France—their sons they must not send, or 
they would—at an expense which they resent asa tax. So, instead 
of Germanising the population, the provision actually Frenchifies 
them. The French Government—which would have had some ex- 
cuse for such a measure—proceeded on very different lines. It never 
prohibited German. It was told by the priests that it must not. 
M. About makes out that that was because the priests did not wish 
their congregations to read Voltaire. That is nonsense. Voltaire 
was probably never in their thoughts. In Roman Catholic countries 
the Roman clergy may be accepted as very safe guides to the popular 
mind. They cannot ensconce themselves behind their freehold 
livings and snap their fingers at the populace. They must keep in 
touch and sympathy with it. In Alsace they knew that to advise 
differently, to allow themselves to be made to preach and teach in 
French, would lose them all the hold which they had on their flocks. 
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Hence their advice, which was against French, under a French 
Government. Now, under a German, they are in favour of French 
—on the same principle—which shows how the wind has shifted. 

To the conscription for the German Army the Alsatians have not 
even yet become reconciled. No wonder. While they must look for 
that sympathy from neighbours which is a necessary to human beings, 
but which they do not meet with among Germans, to France, that 
is no more than natural, even were not service bereft of all its satis- 
faction. Some non-bellicose Alsatians charge the German Goyern- 
ment in the matter—on what seem fair grounds—with a gross 
blunder. ‘‘ Ofcourse,” they say, ‘‘if our boys must serve, we would 
sooner have them serve in France. But much rather still would we 
have them not serve at all. Had Germany in 1871 exempted 
all Alsatians born French from service, she would have had half the 
population on her side.” It is just possible she might have done 
better still. For had she made exemption from conscription in .\lsace 
dependent upon a fixed limit in French armaments, continental tax- 
payers might have been spared some of their money, and Europe 
one or two war scares. And Alsace would have been’ content. 
France dared not have given Germany a pretext for recruiting in 
the provinces in which the French desired to retain, not to estrange, 
sympathies. ‘They are very good hands at keeping political accounts, 
these Alsatians. You can find no one now among them to say a 
good word for Napoleon III—‘‘ who has betrayed us.” Even the 
Empress does not escape reproach. ‘The Empress,” said a thoroughly 
patriotic Alsacienne to me, ‘‘ must be a downright bad woman.” I 
protested against this sweeping indictment. ‘‘ No, we know very 
well, it was she who caused the war, which brought us into 
servitude.” 

But of all the measures calculated to keep alive sore feelings with- 
out accomplishing any useful effect, the provision relating to pass- 
ports, coupled with the barfing of the frontiers against ‘‘ optants ” 
is about the most effective. Its hardship is felt in almost every 
hamlet. And it seems such a senseless measure, so deliberately 
cruel! I know it is relaxed one little jot from time to time—on 
paper. But kreisdirectors and gendarmes are allowed a consider- 
able latitude in the application. ‘‘ Optants ” forbidden to visit their 
properties (which are much depreciated in consequence), sons pro- 
hibited from seeing their dying mothers, helpless old men, with 
nobody left above ground to care for, turned back when they ask 
leave to visit their wives’ and children’s graves—even a poor old 
negress has been sent some thousands of miles home to her colony 
when coming to visit a family with whom she had been as nurse— 
the cases are plentiful, and they are just of the nature which appeals 
most to human sympathy. ‘“ Is old So-and-so likely to do mischief ? 
and poor So-and-so?” Unfortunately, German bureaucrats reck not 
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of reasons. The letter is the god they swear by. ‘The letter says: 
‘*Thou shalt not ’—with the objects of the prohibition they have 
nothing todo. That is just where the French rule, with all its 
defects, sat so much lighter upon the country. It was tempered by 
human feeling. 

It seems as if the German Government were bent upon wholly 
breaking the will of the Alsatians, as a trainer breaks the will of a 
dog. It is not enough that they accept the new state of things. 
Many of them would do that now, and might easily be led up to a 
kinder feeling. It is as if they were to be made to feel the full 
weight of the German power of worrying, in order to be thoroughly 
cowed. It is not enough that, like Chlodwig, they bow their neck, 
and agree to worship what they have burnt. They are not to be 
trusted till they have utterly burnt what they have hitherto wor- 
shipped—their past history, their affections, their very selves. If 
that is not what their rulers aim at—it is what they have made the 
Alsatians believe that they intend. After twenty years, surely some 
relaxation might have been made, some advance should have been 
practicable, some beginning of a show of trust there ought to be. 

I must just say a few words about the material losses which the 
conquered province has suffered, and, in justice, about the efforts 
which the German Government is honestly making to provide some 
reparation. 

Of course, annexation dealt a very severe blow to that wonderfully 
developed industrial prosperity which made Alsace so rich. For its 
wares were designed for the French market: they excelled in 
quality, for which Germans do not pay as dearly as French people 
do. Twenty years have not nearly sufficed to repair this loss. The 
German authorities say it is because Alsatian industry will not act 
upon their advice, and adapt itself to the German market. That 
may be. The loss is beyond dispute. The trade of Metz I found 
ruined, and Metz was a thriving town once. ‘ The old Messins,” 
said a commercial traveller from German Rhineland to me—under 
the shadow of that Cathedral which Quicherat places in the same 
category with St. Ouen—“ hate us. And they are right. I say it 
asa German. We have all but ruined them.” Among the minor 
industries more or less damaged, the manufacture of woollen socks, 
to be worn in sabots, may serve as an example. That industry 
used to employ about twelve thousand hands. It is now all but 
extinct. Another interest very hardly hit is that of innkeepers, and 
the liquor trade generally. The hotels have suffered severely. It 
takes no particularly large hotel to be still £600, £800, or £1000 a 
year short in its takings. I have heard the same complaint in the 
Black Forest. The French came and spent money. The Germans 
do things ‘‘on the cheap.” The liquor interest has been hurt chiefly 
by new taxation. M. About makes out that Germany is paying the 
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Alsatians a bribe by taxing them lightly. Never was partisan 
assertion less founded, “They have taken off no old tax; but they 
have added more than one new one.” The liquor tax, payable 
formerly out of profits, is now collected in advance. There is a new 
licence tax, a new tax on the removal of liquor from one place to 
another, and a door and window tax. And private distilling for 
home consumption, formerly free, is made taxable. That is an 
unpopular measure, because the Alsatians dearly love their ‘‘ marc 
de raisins.” To the cultivator, the abolition of the tobacco monopoly 
is a serious blow. ‘That monopoly, whatever its economic defects, 
was a veritable god-send to the peasants. They got a good price for 
their produce; they knew beforehand by the Government tariff what 
they would get, and they got it just at the time when they most 
wanted it. The Government officers held a regular tobacco audit in 
the autumn, when they took over the leaves and paid the money 
down. Of course the bargain was duly wetted at a convivial gather- 
ing. In consequence of the abolition, the land under tobacco in 
Alsace-Lorraine has shrunk by more than half, and is still dwindling. 
To the landed proprietors annexation has proved a ruinous business. 
Property continues depreciated. At Gérardmer,I sat at dinner next 
to a lady whose uncle had, in 1854 or thereabouts—at his marriage— 
bought for a round million of francs an estate in Lorraine which 
the German Emperor the other day, I am told, secured for a hundred 
thousand. While I was at Colmar, a gentleman there bought for 
his sister an entire convent (secularised)—large buildings, vineyards, 
and extensive grounds—very accessible, and capable, he told me, of 
maintaining from its produce a family of fair social position—-for not 
more than 11,000 francs, that is, a little more than £400. 

So much for the losses. The catalogue is, of. course, far from 
complete. As regards new measures for the development of local 
resources, I must do the Germans the justice to say that they are 
most active and judicious, even under discouragement. They would 
gladly do more. But Alsatian industry, they say, wil] not be helped. 
So they have had to content themselves, in respect of industry, with 
constructing water reservoirs, on a large scale and at great cost, to 
the undoubted benefit of the country. But they have spent some- 
thing like twenty-five millions sterling on railways, besides most 
unfairly diverting traffic to Alsace from Baden. They have made 
capital roads, sadly needed, all over the country. They are 
spending £450,000 on widening and deepening canals. They 
have opened their purses freely to popular education. Among 
other things, they cause girls to receive instruction in domestic 
work. They have greatly improved the administration of the 
forests, neglected under the Empire, and bid fair to make that 
property worth half as much again in a comparatively short time. 
They have made £4,000,000 available—a most acceptable boon— 





previously at the mercy of the village Jews, a thoroughly 
objectionable class in Alsace. They are doing much for agriculture 
and viticulture. By a new law they have enabled small pro- 
prietors to combine for purposes of subsoil drainage and improvements, 
both of which were sadly needed, but were quite impossible under 
French rule. 

I might tell of more. No charge can be preferred against the 
Government on the score of remissness in respect of material im- 
provements. But what are they—the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cummin—in comparison with the weightier matters of government ? 
Constructing water reservoirs is one thing, according civil rights and 
winning hearts is quite another. In this matter the Government 
have sadly failed, and the consequence is, that we see what we do see 
—a law distrusted, bearing on the whole of its face the stamp of 
conquest, of subjugation, of practically martial law, and, therefore, 
discontent and disaffection. If 


“Tt is impossible for us to frown 
On those who smile upon us,” 
as impossible is it to smile on those who never relax their features 
from a scowling frown. 
The fatal mistake was made when it was decided that Alsace- 
Lorraine should be governed directly from Berlin. That meant 


placing it under Prussia. And with all their rather overpowering 
efficiency the Prussians are the last nation in the world to accom- 
modate themselves to other people’s ways. To the ways of the 
Alsatians they can accommodate themselves as little as a dog can to 
the ways of a cat. With the military uniform into which their 
Government puts them, they don a military spirit, which is exceed- 
ingly effective in maintaining discipline, but not by any means a 
quality to propitiate people with. Their own king, the late Emperor 
William, volunteered the statement published in his correspondence 
with General Natzmer :—Onur officers have a curious knack of making 
themselves disliked. Certainly with the Alsatians they have 
succeeded in this admirably. 

Under the old Empire what would have been done with Alsace- 
Lorraine is this. It would have been assigned a regular, constitu- 
tional, and recognised place in the Empire, as a State, or part of a 
State, having its own prince on the spot, who would have governed 
it by means of its own men and in its own way—always subject to 
the supremacy of the Empire. It makes a great difference whether 
a country has its own prince, whose interest is identified with that 
of the people, who is a permanent, accessible chief—or a deputy, 
sent with limited powers from somewhere else. Personal feeling is 
bound to claim a place in a prince’s relations with his subjects. The 
mere glitter of his court and presence of his person does something. 
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We know how devoted were the Lorrains to their Dukes, and what a 
happy effect the reign of their mere warming-pan Sovereign, King 
Stanislas, had in bridging over the gulf of political transition. Had 
Prince Bismarck even only sent a warming-pan Stanislas to Stras- 
burg, such as Louis Quinze had the wisdom to send to Nancy! The 
most natural proceeding of course would have been for Alsace to be 
incorporated with the country of “nos bons voisins” of Baden. 
The two peoples are one bone and one flesh; their language, their 
manners, their ideas are identical. And the Grand Duke is almost, 
as popular in Alsace as he is in Baden. But to this natural solution 
Berlin raised objections. Alsace-Lorraine had been won by the 
whole Empire. The whole Empire accordingly must share in the 
prize. The same scruples were allowed no place a few months ago, 
when Heligoland was acquired likewise by a// Germany, and in 
exchange for claims in Africa which, whether good or bad, were 
the claims of ali Germany. Nothing was said then about “ reichs- 
land.” Heligoland was tacked on to Schleswig-Holstein, which 
Schleswig-Holstein is part of Prussia. Under the influence of 
Prussia’s objection, Alsace was in 1871 not handed over to Baden, 
but was, with a striking departure from the spirit of the old 
Empire, employed for the creation of an entirely new species 
of political body, a nondescript thing, termed “ reichsland.” But 
the spirit of the old Empire has in reality very little to do 
with the new. For on the shoulders of the ruler of the latter 
has evidently not fallen the mantle of the Charleses and the 
Henrys, but of acquisitive and aggrandising France. It is 
curious to follow the parallel between the growth of little Carolingia 
and of little Brandenburg. It may all be for the best; I merely 
note the fact. By force, by craft, by suzerainty claimed over 
vassals, which vassals were afterwards cleared out of the way, both 
have by degrees built up a solid, powerful—and not a federated 
empire. And both of course are, or were, military, conquering 
powers. Normandy, Brittany, Provence, and so on—in Germany—. 
have all been captured. Aquitaine has not yet been incorporated, 
but it is not beyond the reach of imagination to picture the Bretigny 
of Nicolsburg followed in due course by a ‘‘ capitulation of Bordeaux.” 
The German States still have their vassal princes. But that arrange- 
ment need not be designed for ever. Already people are asking 
“cui bono”? If the larger half of Saxony, annexed in’ 1815, can 
be satisfactorily governed by a Prussian “ President,” why should the 
smaller half, half-annexed in 1866, permanently require a king? If 
Hanover and the Hessian Electorate can be governed from Berlin, 
why not the other Hesse and the Thuringian duchies? It would be 
much cheaper to do without these princes. And it would materially 
consolidate the union. ‘“ We are united,” argued a leading German 
paper some years ago, ‘‘ but we are not perfectly united. Were we- 
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perfectly united, we should be like the English, one people with one 
crown.” There has been mediatising of German princes ere now, 
why should there not be mediatising again ? 

What is felt is, that in Alsace-Lorraine a political experiment is 
being made, not at all to the liking or profit of Alsatians and 
Lotharingians, but of very important bearing on the future destinies 
of Germany. The object seems to be, to demonstrate that a country 
may be governed, and effectually governed, without the intervention 
of a local Sovereign. What is possible in Alsace ought to be possible 
also in Baden, and Wuerttemberg, and Saxony, though time may 
have to be left for its application. 

If this suggestion is correct, the Alsato-Lotharingians have daqubly 
cause to complain of the hardships inflicted on them. They have 
been made needlessly to suffer, and the result is what might have 
been expected. Though twenty years have passed since their an- 
nexation, thanks to a rule which, with all its good intentions, all its 
excellent work in detail, has wholly failed to appeal to their affections, 
has given them absolutely nothing to be German for, they are at 
heart aliens still. And aliens in spirit they are likely to remain 
while that rule is persistedin. Thanks to this, we have Germany 
still in arms—more so than before—and apprehensive of war. Count 
Moltke startled Europe, when he spoke of Germany having to defend 
her conquests during fifteén years. That was a sad reverse side to 
the boast, that what it had taken France seven generations to wrest 
from Germany, Germany had recovered in seven months. But fifteen 
years proves to have been a ridiculously low estimate. Twenty years 
have passed, and, instead of disarming, we see Germany arming 
more, and instead of relieving Alsace of its garrison, we see her adding 
to it. In spite of all these armaments, Alsace, disaffected, remains 
a source of danger Of course it may be so trodden down as to yield 
a final submission. Some despondent Alsatians, despairing now a 
little of a better fate, put the time at which this may be expected to 
happen at fifty years hence—that is, when all the present generation 
will have passed away, and a new generation will have risen up, 
thoroughly cowed. At best that is not a cheering outlook. And 
something so much better was within reach! I do not believe that 
the Alsatians are so irreconcilably French as is made out. They know 
that they are Germans. And if allowed to be full Germans they 
would in course of time become so. Even now their complaint is 
less that they have been made Germans, than that they are deprived 
of citizen rights and treated as a subject caste. They are not insus- 
ceptible of kindness. General Manteuffel’s rule was not perfection. 
But General Manteuffel had too big guns to allow himself to be 
categorically dictated to by Ministers at Berlin. He came of all 
- governors nearest to the position of a local prince. He showed 
some consideration. And the Alsatians talk of his rule with some- 
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thing of gratitude and almost affection. Had that spirit been 
persevered in and allowed to expand, Alsace would, there can be 
no doubt, present a different picture now from what it does. 

To sum up, German rule has, with all its little successes, 
failed in Alsace, just to the extent that it has been “firm and 
resolute”—domineering and despotic, that is, disregarding the 
rights, the legitimate claims, the natural wishes of the people. 
It has bowed necks, it has not won hearts. It has failed to 
accomplish the main part of its task. Although first impressions 
count for a great deal, it is not too late to change from coercion to 
confidence. Let us hope that that will be tried. But certainly, 
those politicians who are in favour of the same kind of government 
as what the Prussians have practised in Alsace-Lorraine can draw 
but very scanty encouragement from what may be regarded as its 
test application. 


Henry W. Wotrr. 





PROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS. 


So small a space of time has passed away since the death of Thorold 
Rogers came with an almost unexpected suddenness that it is- not 
easy for us to realise all at once the loss which Oxford—and the 
larger world outside Oxford—have sustained thereby. But when 
the shock of his death has begun to be less keenly felt, and sorrow 
itself has matured into a kindly memory of the dead, it will be seen 
with greater clearness how deep is the void which he has left. The 
loss of any striking personality can be ill sustained among us, and 
it was just the supreme element of personality in the man that gave 
him, both in his life and writings, an almost unique position. Rarely 
does an author impress himself as a person upon the reader, or a 
teacher upon his followers, with such force and directness as Pro- 
fessor Rogers impressed himself upon those who knew or even read 
him. Those who knew him personally will long remember his tall, 
bent form and the strongly marked lines of his face with its piercing, 
deep-set eyes and lofty forehead. They will remember his wonderful 
flow of conversation, keen, humorous, sarcastic, full of memories 
of men and things of past or present generations. They will re- 
member his scorching denunciations of cant and hypocrisy in all its 
forms, his scathing epigrams and pungent comments upon many 
phases of political life ; and those who knew him best will remember 
above all his singular kindliness of heart and the genuine warmth of 
disposition that was the real soul of the man. 

But those who knew him need not be reminded of his personal 
characteristics, nor will they care very greatly for the varying 
opinions of his friends and foes. To all men it is given, if they 
are worth anything, to make enemies in life ; and Thorold Rogers, 
with his strong personality and caustic tongne, has at times roused 
the enmity of many of his contemporaries. Once, indeed, in his 
academic career his enemies scored an unusual triumph, and once 
the academic world of Oxford-had an opportunity, which it wisely 
utilised, of doing reparation to a scholar of whom it was justly 
proud. But the circumstance here referred to must be reserved for 
its proper place in this short outline of some of the salient points in 
Professor Rogers’ career. 

James Edwin Thorold Rogers was born in the little Hampshire 
village of West Meon, in the year 1823, being one of a numerous 
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family, and himself the ninth son of his father, George Vining 
Rogers. He was educated at Southampton, but although a 
southerner both by birth and education, he was always singularly 
proud of the fact that he came of a north-country race—a fact to 
which he alludes in one of his lectures on the Economic Interpretation 
of History, speaking of himself as ‘the descendant of centuries of 
English life, and that of the wildest, for I come of a Northumbrian 
stock with a judicious mixture of other nationalities.” He grew up 
in the age of the Reform Bill and the Factory Acts, of the Bristol 
riots and ‘‘ Tracts for the Times;” nor is it too much to say that 
the events of those earlier years influenced his mental growth in 
many ways, direct and indirect. He went up to Oxford and matri- 
culated at the age of twenty at Magdalen Hall (now Hertford) in 
1843, and took his degree in the year of the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws (1846). At that time he was distinguished chiefly for classics, 
having gained a first in Ziterw Humaniores, and for long afterwards 
had a considerable reputation as a classical scholar, till that was 
eclipsed by his greater fame as an economist. He was one of the 
examiners for Greats; he published (in 1865) an edition of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and a translation of the Bacche of Euripides so late as 1872, 
as well as a volume of epistles, satires, and epigrams imitated from 
Horace and Juvenal, Indeed, it is not unnatural to remark that 
both his conversation and his writings bear frequent traces of the 
influence of the two latter classical authors. Thorold Rogers pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1849 and then took holy orders. 
As we said above, his boyhood had been passed in the period of the 
issue of “ Tracts for the Times,” and with his usual energy he threw 
himself into the life and thought of the High Church party, taking 
charge of the little hamlet of Headington Quarry, just outside 
Oxford. But clerical life was hardly suited to his tastes, which led 
him more and more towards politics. He enjoyed at this period the 
personal friendship of Cobden, and naturally his economic views were 
much influenced by the life of that great man. He began the study 
of economics, indeed, at a time when the views of Mill and Cobden 
were supreme, and though, in later life, he discarded much of Mill’s 
doctrine, he was at first, at any rate, a fairly orthodox economist of 
what we may now call the old school. Two years after taking his 
dezree he was appointed Professor of Economic Science at King’s 
College, London ; he had not then done any original economic work 
such as to lead people to suppose that he was likely to be distin- 
guished in that subject. But he had the reputation of being a 
clever and well-informed man, of considerable experience in the 
political and economic questions of the day; indeed, a friend of 
Cobden’s could scarcely be otherwise. Yet many people were 
surprised when Thorold Rogers was appointed professor of . the 
same subject at Oxford in 1862, but never was an appointment more 
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thoroughly justified. He held the position for some five or six years, 
and it seems, by his own statement, that it was not until he was 
actually appointed professor that he turned his attention seriously to 
the particular study of economic history, rather than theory, with which 
his name will, as an economist, always be associated. His own account 
of it is this: ‘‘ I was led to enter on this branch of history in conse- 
quence of some suggestions made at the International Statistical 
Congress in 1860, as to the importance of researches into ancient 
values and the relations which might be established between the prices 
of labour and food. As I was obliged to remain, during the long 
vacation, at home, I searched in the Bodleian, and found little evi- 
dence for the fourteenth century and much for the sixteenth. At first 
it was my intention to confine my researches to the change of values 
in the sixteenth century; and, thinking that information might be 
obtained from the account-bvoks of the colleges, I investigated those 
of All Souls. Subsequently I obtained permission to examine the 
muniment room at Merton, and hereI found a vast store of the most 
valuable documents. I resolved to begin as early as I could, and to 
make use of the archives in the Public Record Office. I have thus 
become an antiquary by accident.” This definition of himself as ‘‘ an 
antiquary by accident” is amusingly modest in the light of his sub- 
sequent work, though it is true that he loved to linger over the details 
of social and industrial life in former centuries. But he’ had what 
no antiquary ever has—a grasp of the relations of various and vary- 
ing facts ; and what was at one time (and, for that matter, is frequently 
now) very rare in economic writers, a wide knowledge of the practical 
economics of political life, and an intense dislike of theory not guar- 
anteed by fact. His equally wide knowledge of agriculture, in which 
he took an ardent and practical interest, was also of peculiar service 
to him in these early investigations. He personally examined, at one 
time or another of his life, the agriculture of the chief countries of 
Europe and of the United States. The first volume of his now classic 
History of Agriculture and Prices (from the Oxford Parliament of 
1259 to the Great War of 1793) appeared in 1866; and it at once 
established his reputation as an historical economist. Two years later 
appeared his little Manual of Political Economy, published by the 
Clarendon Press. In this book was shown very clearly Thorold 
Rogers’ tendency to separate himself from preceding economists, a 
tendency which subsequently increased into a positive, but not un- 
natural, desire to combat their chief views. It was in this manual, 
for instance, that he first put forward his views on rent, together with 
his objections to the Ricardian doctrine, objections which he has 
repeated again and again in his subsequent writings. He admitted 
that Ricardo was right to a certain extent; for “ people will pay for 
an agricultural advantage which secures profits above the average. 
So far Ricardo was right ; but this much was known in the days of the 
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Egyptian and Babylonian kings.” However, Ricardo’s extraordinary 
theory, that it was the pressure of population which led to the occupa- 
tion of inferior soils, and that it was the excess of production on the 
best cultivated land over the production of that on the mysterious “ mar- 
gin of cultivation ”—this was what Thorold Rogers, both as historian 
and economist, most fiercely attacked. He has shown that, as a matter 
of fact in English agricultural history, the most marked increase of 
rents (that in the eighteenth century) was due, not to an increasing 
population, for population was increasing very slowly, but to im- 
provements in agricultural arts, which, by the way, were largely owing 
to the teaching and example of the Dutch. Moreover, at this very 
time prices were low. But we have not here space to go into this 
question of economic theory. I can only say that it is one of far 
more importance than people seem to imagine, because this false 
theory has seriously injured the fortunes of English agriculture, a 
point on which I have dilated at some length in a previous number of 
this Review.’ It was this injury to English agriculture which he 
saw resulting from the pernicious practical effects of this theory that 
made Professor Rogers in his later works even more vehement in his 
opposition to the Ricardian doctrine of rent. But, like most fallacies, 
it dies very hard. 

Two years after the publication of the Manual, Thorold Rogers 
lost his professorship. During the short time he had held it he had 
published two volumes of that History of Prices which has helped to 
revolutionise economic thought in England more than any other 
work, though, of course, one cannot pretend to ignore the claims of 
other members of the historical school of economists. Yet none of 
them did original work of such magnitude as this. And to be 
rewarded for such work by being deprived of his professorial 
chair was enough to have discouraged the most intrepid of men; 
though it had not any discouraging effect upon Professor Rogers, 
who brought out four other volumes during his life, and was 
engaged upon another compilation of prices and wages at the time 
of his death. 

The causes of his deposition from the Chair of Economics at Oxford 
are too well known to need much comment here. The University 
performed recently a tardy act of reparation, and the younger 
generation of Oxford economists can now only wonder at the injustice 
of twenty years ago. The prime reason of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding of 1868 was the professor’s somewhat outspoken criticism of 
certain defects in University institutions, which, coupled with his 
well-known and unconcealed Radical views in politics, had rendered 
him so distasteful to the Conservative majority of the electors that, 
upon the earliest opportunity, they elected Mr. Bonamy Price as 
Professor of Economics in his stead. But it is pleasant to recall that 
? For December 1888. The Revival of English Agriculture. 
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Thorold Rogers’ re-election in 1888 was due to the casting vote of 
a distinguished political opponent, Mr. Goschen, who declared, truly 
enough, that he was the only man in England who ought to fill 
the post. 

After the loss of his professorship in 1868, Thorold Rogers devoted 
his energy largely to current politics. In 1873 he published Cobden 
and Public Opinion, which his intimacy with the hero of 
the Corn Law Agitation made peculiarly valuable. The next year 
he stood as a candidate for Parliament at Scarborough, though it 
was not till 1880 that he was elected as member for Southwark ; for 
which constituency he again sat in 1885. He was fond of insisting 
upon the usefulness of Parliamentary life as a corrective to tendencies 
to too much theory in politics. I remember him saying in an ad- 
dress to a local statistical society of which I was at the time 
secretary : ‘‘I know nothing which corrects abstractions more than 
the Parliamentary representation of a large London constituency. 
The work is very laborious and very thankless—but it is highly in- 
structive; and, as I am in love with no Rachel, Laban shall not 
claim me again. But, as I am an economist, I am profoundly 
thankful to the Southwark electors for my experiences.” It is a some- 
what remarkable fact, though it has been observed in the case of many 
other distinguished men, that his position in the House of Commons 
was hardly equal either to his abilities or his reputation ; and though 
he was constant in his attendance he spoke but seldom. Yet his 
London constituents have every reason to be grateful to his memory, 
for he was a perfect master of all the intricacies of the questions of 
London rating and London government, and he carried an important 
resolution pledging the House to a reform of local taxation and the 
division of rates between owners and occupiers. But, perhaps, the 
outside world of politics knew him better as the compiler of that 
most useful work, The Protests of the Lords, a book which casts an 
instructive light upon the qualifications of our aristocracy for legis- 
lative work. In his speeches Professor Rogers never cultivated 
rhetorical effect ; yet there are few men who find themselves so much 
at home with a popular audience as he did. He used to plunge in 
medias res without any preliminaries, and from first to last talked 
away at his subject with unflagging animation, while the sarcasm and 
anecdotes with which his remarks were so abundantly interspersed 
kept his audience in a state of continual interest and constant 
hilarity. Perhaps, of all his speeches, the best was the oration he 
delivered at a special memorial service at the grave of John Bright. 
He used, by the way, to say of Mr. Bright, that the leading and most 
powerful characteristics of his eloquence were his command of satire 
and pathos ; and these two gifts, he contended, were always charac- 
teristic of the most successful orators. In the gift of satire, indeed, 
Thorold Rogers himself was by no means deficient. 
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His devotion to politics, no doubt, explains the delay in the publi- 
cation of the third and fourth volumes of the History of Agriculture 
and Prices, though it is also accounted for by the larger and more 
tedious nature of this part of the work, which required the examina- 
tion of an enormous number of documents. Although his labours 
had not received the recognition to which they were entitled, his 
patience and his devotion to his economic work never ceased. It is 
not for me to play the part of eulogist to this magnificent history. 
One must go to the work itself to understand fully the gigantic 
nature of the task. We had many histories before this appeared, and 
we shall not be able to avoid still more in the future, nor do I sup- 
pose that the mass of them will be any more trustworthy than 
usual. But we never yet had, before Thorold Rogers’ time, any- 
thing like a satisfactory account of the condition of the English 
people. Most of our famous historians have wasted their time, and 
that of their readers, with the meaningless records of the intrigues of 
courtiers, the follies of monarchs, or the destructive feats of military 
commanders. What we demand from history now is the know- 
ledge of the life and work of the great mass of the nation, not of 
the acts of a few individuals. The social and industrial development 
of a nation, the story of how it achieved national greatness, or 
sank in national decay, is at least of equal importance with the 
actions of kings and courtiers, or the battles and campaigns of 
generals. We want, too, more connection and concatenation of 
events in our ordinary histories. To this day history, in many cases, 
consists of little more than annals, of a record of events between 
which we ‘can perceive but little coherence, of wars and battles 
and treaties which appear on and disappear from the stage with 
bewildering rapidity, and without any particular reason. Now, of 
course, the economist cannot interpret all these data. But he can 
and does furnish certain guiding facts that greatly help us in the 
interpretation of history, for this is what all our histories want— 
adequate and thoughtful interpretation ; and no interpretation can 
possibly be complete which does not take into account the vast 
importance of the economic factor. It was Thorold Rogers’ work 
which first drew attention to this side of the question, and has given 
both historians and economists some basis of fact to work upon, For 
the economist has been, till recently, in the same position as the 
historian; the former had the theories without the facts, while the 
latter had the facts without the theories. But those who know 
Thorold Rogers’ work need not now be told to avoid metaphysical 
economics. 

In 1884 Thorold Rogers published a more popular account of the 
result of his work in the Sia Centuries of Work and Wages. In 
1887 the fifth and sixth volumes of the History of Agriculture and 
Prices appeared, and in the same year that most useful little work 
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The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, based upon a record 
of the price of bank stock which he had himself discovered. The 
most important and the last of his larger works was the Economic 
Interpretation of History, consisting of a series of lectures which he 
had delivered in the Hall of Worcester College, Oxford, in his 
capacity of lecturer to that college. In the preface to this remark- 
able work occurs a sentence which shows his feelings upon his 
re-election to the post of University Professor in 1888, just before 
its publication: ‘‘ I made it my business in these lectures,” he said, 
“as I have done in others since I have been restored to an office of 
which I was unjustly deprived because I traced certain social mis- 
chiefs to their origin twenty years ago, to examine into and expound 
the history of social facts.” Here, too, is seen most clearly his 
divergence from older economists. ‘‘ By this study [of social facts] 
I began to discover that much which popular economists believe to 
be natural is highly artificial ; that what they call laws are too often 
hasty, inconsiderate, and ‘inaccurate inductions; and much which 
they consider to be demonstrably irrefutable is demonstrably false.” 
And in this volume he certainly does not spare the economists of 
what, we trust, is a bygone age. Some people have maintained that 
the book is his worst. It is certainly his most characteristic, an 
the ordinary reader who does not take offence at certain amusing b 
occasionally irrelevant asides will probably think it his best. At an 
rate, with all its faults, it is now indispensable to the student, not only 
of past, but even more of present, political and economic questions. 

Within less than two years after being restored to his professor- 
ship Thorold Rogers has passed away from among us, He had 
been in failing health for some time past, and, especially during the 
last two years, had aged considerably ; so that to those who knew 
him best his end was not totally unexpected. But almost to the 
last he was as vigorous and as brilliant as ever in his conversational 
powers. A correspondent of the present writer, writing from Ox- 
ford the day after Rogers’ death, speaks thus of his last months : 
“He has been called away before he could put the crown on his 
great work. I saw a good deal of him in August while we were 
both at Margate. He often gave me the benefit of a lecture on his 
favourite subjects; his power of talking was then still undiminished, 
his intellect as keen, his memory as clear as ever. His friends think 
that if it had not been for his Parliamentary life, with its late hours 
and impure air, he might have been well and hearty now.” He 
died at his residence in Beaumont Street on Sunday evening, 
October 12, and was buried the following Friday in St. Sepulchre’s 
cemetery, at Oxford. By his death England has lost a scholar of 
profound acquirements, an economist of extraordinary insight, and 
one of the best of men in private life. 

It is too early for us as yet to attempt to gauge adequately his 
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position in English economic thought. Many of his theories have 
been vigorously disputed, but the facts upon which these theories 
are based are indisputable. They have given a new stimulus to 
economic work, and, it is to be hoped, a new direction to historical 
research. They are of immense importance to the student of current 
social questions, and, indeed, I cannot conclude this short sketch of 
some of the more salient features in Professor Thorold Rogers’ life and 
work without some reference to his attitude towards modern social 
reform. Without going so far as some of the facts he elucidated 
would seem to warrant, he was an ardent advocate of reform in land 
laws and taxation, though, from his constitutional dislike to Govern- 
ment interference—which he had inherited from an earlier school of 
economists—he was not, for instance, in favour of making the State 
our supreme landlord. He constantly asserted that the only way to 
cure social evils was to investigate accurately the causes of their 
present existence. Having discovered those causes, he contended 
that we must, for our own sake, remove them with all possible speed, 
for in proportion to our delay is the danger greater that comes upon 
us in the future. Nor can I close these remarks more suitably than 
with the conclusion of one of his latest essays,in which he speaks of the 
urgently needed social reforms of the present day: “I cannot pretend,” 
he says, ‘‘ to measure the impatience of those who are loud in their dis- 
content, nor the obstinacy of those who have plundered the industrious 
in past ages, and who are bent on plundering them now. Of this 
only I am sure. The longer the remedies are delayed, the more 
difficult it will be for remedies to satisfy. The Sibyl offers her 
books, in which the future is forecast, to the Roman statesman, 
according to the legend. ‘The price is refused twice, and after each 
repulse she destroys irrevocably one of the volumes, demanding the 
same price for the third. This is what Bacon called the wisdom of 
the ancients, and the moral is plain.” It will be well for England 
if our own statesmen remember the example of Tarquin, and act 
while there is yet time. 
H. vE B. Gipsins, 





RE-HOUSING THE POOR OF LONDON. 


PeruapPs the most important of Statutes passed during last Session 
of Parliament was an Act consolidating and amending the various 
Housing of Working Classes Acts of previous years. This- Act 
increases, and, at the same time, simplifies the powers of local 
authorities to deal with the problem of overcrowding of the poor, 
and it may confidently be expected that these authorities will now 
soon take steps to remedy the terrible evil. And, indeed, it is fully 
time. In London, at any rate, the extent of evil has been gauged 
with sufficient accuracy to leave no room for complacent doubt. 
Mr. Charles Booth and his assistants two years ago carefully investi- 
gated the material condition of the inhabitants in one large quarter 
of London, and as the result of these investigations they infer that 
there are in the metropolis at the present time one million poor 
persons classified as follows: 


A. Loafers and semi-criminals . : ‘ 50,000 
B. Persons dependent on casual earnings 

below 18s, per week ‘ ; ‘ 300,000 
C. Ditto from 18s, to 21s. ‘ ‘ ‘ 250,000 
D. Ditto regular earnings from 18s. to 21s. . 400,000 


SS 


1,000,000 


With regard to the first three classes, it may safely be assumed 
that the vast majority of the persons included are improperly housed. 
Probably also at least one-half of class D are in the same condition ; 
and it is certain that even in the classes above D, in the range of 
comfort, there are hundreds of families living in houses that barely 
satisfy the minimum requirements of deceucy and wholesomeness. 
We shall be, therefore, strictly within the limits of hard fact if we 
‘assume that there are 100,000 families in London who urgently 
need better house room. 

Happily it does not require either argument or rhetoric to 
convince the people of London that this condition of things is deplor- 
able. The public is now fully aware of the scandal, and is only 
too eager that something should be done to remove it. The object 
of this article, therefore, is, not to provoke further indignation at 
the existence of this great social sore, but to examine as dispas- 
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sionately as may be those schemes for removing it that at present 
meet with most popularity. 

First, then, what are these schemes? or, rather, what is this 
scheme ? For the various schemes floating about, when shorn of 
their details, really resolve themselves into one. It is true no large 
scheme has yet been definitely put forward by any responsible body 
of persons, but from hints in the Press and from the speeches of 
prominent politicians, it may be inferred that the general notion is, 
that the duty of providing proper house accommodation for the poor 
of London lies on the London municipal authorities; and that this 
duty must, if necessary, be discharged at the cost of the London 
ratepayers. Indeed, this principle, though not as yet explicitly 
accepted by any public body, has already been acted upon by the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works. On more than one occasion 
this defunct board sold land at less than its market value to the 
Peabody trustees, in order that the sites might be used for the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings. 

In these cases, indeed, the needs of the very poor were not 
specially considered, for the people who occupy the Peabody build- 
ings are almost universally outside the list of Mr. Booth’s “ poor ” 
persons. But this fact only strengthens the position of the people 
who urge that the London ratepayer must provide houses for the 
London poor. For if it is justifiable to spend public money in 
furnishing well-to-do artisans with comfortable rooms at less than 
cost price, a fortiori, it is justifiable to do the same thing for the 
starving poor who are morally and economically incapable of 
helping themselves. 

Many of the advocates of municipal house building shrink, how- 
ever, from the extreme position that the ratepayer should be invited 
to embark on a necessarily losing speculation. They urge that, if 
the work were done economically, it would be possible to provide 
sufficiently good accommodation at rents suitable to the pockets of 
the very poor, and to recover a small percentage on the capital .in- 
vested. The percentage, however, is to be very small. Lord 
Compton in a speech, which the present writer had the pleasure of 
listening to, said that he thought the County Council ought to be 
content with one per cent. return. But surely this is only another way 
of saying that the ratepayers must stand the racket. The County 
Council cannot borrow at much under three per cent. ; therefore, if 
it enters on a speculation which only brings in one. per cent., the 
ratepayers must provide out of their pockets the other two per cent. 
on all the capital invested. Lord Compton’s refinement in fact only 
limits the ratepayer’s liability, it does not remove it. 

Nor in fairness to Lord Compton, who has made this question so 
markedly his own, must it be supposed that he does. not recognise 
this fact. On the contrary, as far as could be gathered from the 
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speech just referred to, his ideas are perfectly clear on the subject. 
He applauds the action of the Metropolitan Board of Works in sacri- 
ficing half-a-million sterling over the Peabody sites, and hopes that 
the County Council will imitate this good example. 

Nothing can bring the issue more clearly than this before the 
public, On the one hand we have the crying scandal, that at least 
one hundred thousand London families are urgently in need of decent 
homes and cannot get them. On the other hand there is the very 
grave question, whether it is socially justifiable to spend money raised 
by public general taxation in providing private homes for particular 
individuals. 

The view which will be here maintained is that such expenditure 
is unjustifiable in principle and mistaken in policy ; that the pro- 
vision of cheap houses at the public expense, though it would be a 
relief to the families lucky enough to obtain admission to the new 
tenements, would not solve the housing of the poor problem; that 
the same evil with which we are now face to face would repeat itself 
in each generation; and that ultimately the thing would reduce 
itself to an absurdity, for each family would be paying in rates the 
full amount it saved in rent. 

Before dealing, however, with these considerations more particu- 
larly, let us look for a moment at what would be the financial effect 
of the proposals of Lord Compton and his supporters if they were 
carried out at once to their full extent. As was said above, there 
are at least 100,000 families in London in need of better house 
room. It is safe to say that proper provision for each family could 
not be made for less than £200. Consequently, to start witk there 
would be required a capital outlay of twenty millions sterling. To 
realise what this sum means, it must be borne in mind that the 
present debt of the London County Council is only seventeen and a 
half millions. Secondly, supposing that, as Lord Compton somewhat 
faintly hopes, the County Council were to secure a return of one per 
cent. on its outlay, the ratepayers would have to provide the interest 
at two per cent. on twenty millions, or £400,000 a year. On the 
present method of taxation in the metropolis, this expenditure 
would involve an additional county rate of about threepence in the 
pound. The actual rate levied by the County Council for this year 
is one shilling and a halfpenny. 

These figures are not given with any idea of frightening the 
reader. If the proposals of the re-housing party were in themselves 
sound and likely permanently to accomplish the objects aimed at, an 
increase of twenty-four per cent. in the metropolitan rate would be 
a very small price to pay. Nor doI think that any one who has 
formed at all a clear idea of the magnitude of the present evil would 
object to such an increase in his rates. But when such large sums 
as these are at stake, everyone concerned has a right to demand 
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that the community shall not be committed to a leap in the 
dark. 

The real question, then, is, Would the provision cf cheap houses by 
the County Council permanently solve the problem ? 

No, it would not; for this reason, that the number of “ poor” 
people in London is not a constant quantity. You may build cheap 
houses for 100,000 families, but you have no guarantee that before 
all these families are provided for there will not be another 50,000 
clamouring for equal accommodation at a still lower rate. In fact, 
this is exactly what would happen unless the economic forces which 
are now to be seen in action ceased altogether to work. The pro- 
vision of cheap houses would make it easier for people to live in 
London, and would make it possible for them to accept lower wages. 
Consequently more and more people would flock into London, while 
the wages of those already here would be pressed downwards. 
Whether wages would fall by the exact amount by which the rents 
had been lowered cannot be predicted. But considering how intensely 
keen is the competition in the lowest ranks of unskilled labour, the 
probability is that the werker would not be allowed to retain any 
of the advantage of the reduced rents. 

The real person benefited would be the employer of labour. He 
would get his labour cheaper, and would, therefore, in all probability, 
extend his business. Unfortunately, however, London is already 
overgrown, merely considered as a manufacturing city. There are 
dozens of London industries which might just as well be carried on 
in the pure air of the country. They have grown up in London, 
because here is found an ever-ready supply of the kind of labour 
needed at low rates. The only economic force which prevents the 
indefinite extension of these industries in London, or in other large 
centres, is the growing cost of land. ‘This operates generally in 
two ways; first, by sending up the rent or the prime cost of the 
factory ; and, secondly, by increasing the cost of house-room for the 
operatives. But in the case of London the first of these ways is, in 
many instances, the least important. The peculiar feature of London 
industries is that so many of them are wholly or partially domestic. 
No big factories are here needed, as in the textile or metal industries 
of the north, but merely a warehouse or dépdét where the raw material 
of the industry is given out to the employees, and the completed 
product received back from them. The work itself is done in the 
houses of the operatives, often under the most abominable conditions.’ 


1 It must be noted, however, that of late years there has been an appreciable 
improvement in this respect in London. Mainly owing to the persistent pressure brought 
to bear on employers by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories, there have sprung up in 
the metropolitan area during the last half dozen years quite a number of well-built, 
well-lighted work-rooms. At the same time, the amount of work done in private 
houses is still enormous, and even in the case of those model work-rooms it will be 
found on inquiry that a very large percentage of the work is given out to married 
women and others, who take it home witlrthem and bring it back when finisked. 
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Thus in London, what may be called the centrifugal action of the 
law of rent operates principally through its effect on the cost of 
dwelling-houses. If, therefore, the County Council arbitrarily 
lowers house rents, the principal force which now tends to keep 
manufactures out of London will be removed. 

It is, moreover, necessary to remember that the population of London 
is capable of self-expansion. Probably this inherent power of increase 
is less important than the faculty London has of attracting outsiders ; 
and it is certainly less easy to regulate. But, so far as the reckless 
multiplication of children by the poorest parents can be checked, the 
growing cost of house-room is likely to check it. If, on the other 
hand, the principle is accepted that people, because they are poor, 
may have as much house-room as they want at less than cost price, 
this motive for the limitation of families will be removed, and it 
becomes difficult to see at what point the County Council is to draw 
the line in the provision of cheap accommodation. 

The difficulty is seen more clearly when we observe the way in 
which the notion of cheap houses for the poor is interpreted by the 
principal promoters of the movement. In the speech already referred 
to, Lord Compton distinctly laid down the doctrine, that a man 
earning 18s. to 20s. a week dught not to pay more than 3s. a week. 
For this sum he is to get two rooms and the use of sundry con- 
veniences, Very well; but suppose that in the course of ten years 
his wife presents him with six children, are all these children to 
be crowded into the same two rooms? And if not, what is to 
happen? If it was wrong to ask the man for more than 3s. in the 
early days of his married life, a fortiori it is wrong to ask him for 
more now that he has six young children dependent on him. The 
County Council must, therefore, build him another room, or two 
rooms, and let him have the use of them without additional charge. 

Now, what is the upshot of all this? That we are shifting the 
duty of housing the labourer from the employer to the ratepayer. 
To begin with, this is unjust, for, though all employers are ratepayers, 
all ratepayers are not employers. We are thus calling on A, B, C, 
to pay part of the wages bill of X, Y, Z. Moreover, even supposing 
that the ratepaying classes and the employing classes were conter- 
minous, the method of providing house-room suggested by Lord 
Compton and his supporters would still be inexpedient, because it 
would make the acquisition of additional comfort by individuals 
dependent on the wrong consideration. The best houses would no 
longer go to the men who worked most efficiently, but to those who 
procreated most freely. 

Of the results of such a policy as this England has already had 
experience. At the beginning of the present century the Poor Law 
was worked in the rural districts on exactly such lines as these. 
Wages were then so low that hard-working men could not provide 
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their families with sufficient food for comfort or for health. The 
philanthropists of the day at once said that something must be done ; 
but instead of assisting the men to get higher wages, they decided 
to supplement wages out of the rates. As between ratepayer and 
employer there was no particular injustice in this plan ; for practi- 
cally, ratepayer and employer were one. But the result of shifting 
the responsibility was disastrous. The relief from the rates was 
naturally made to depend on the size of the recipient’s family, and 
thus a direct incentive to child-bearing was created. The conse- 
quence was that the rural population began to increase at an 
unprecedented pace. Moreover, the remedy was absolutely delusive, 
for wages immediately fell by the average amount of the relief given. 
After a generation the country awoke to the folly of the whole thing, 
and when an infinite amount of misery had been gone through, the 
system was in 1834 placed on a relatively satisfactory basis. 

But there is still another danger that would result from arbitrarily 
lowering London rents below the point fixed by competition. Not 
only would the most efficient restraint on the reckless propagation 
of Londoners be removed, and not only would the road into London 
be made easier for the inhabitants of the rural districts of England, 
but also a broadway would be opened for the influx of starving 
foreigners. To the underpaid proletarians of Germany, Poland, and 
Russia, London appears a city flowing with gold and silver., But at 
present the privilege of bathing in its metalliferous waters, or, to be 
more prosaic, of breathing its carboniferous fogs, must be paid for. 
The hire of a single room in London for a week costs a sum which 
seems stupendous to the Polish Jew. But the County Council is to 
do away with this inconvenience. For the future rents are to be 
fixed, not automatically by the demand for house-room, but arbitrarily 
on the basis of what popularly elected councillors think that the 
poorest people can afford to pay. So that as fast as the foreigners 
arrive, rents will be lowered to suit their scale of wages and the 

. scale of wages which their competition has forced English workmen 
to accept. 

Thus in three separate ways would the provision of cheap houses 
for the poor out of public rates tend to aggravate the terrible evil of 
poverty. 

The above arguments, however, being based on theoretical con- 
siderations have no effect on the philanthropist who prides himself on 
being “ practical.” It is, therefore, necessary to show that any 
large scheme for letting houses to the poor at less than the market 
value would be in practice unworkable. 

In the first place, how are the tenants to be selected ? The 
charitable provision of cheap houses is, according to Lord Compton, 
to be confined to the classes A, B,C, D, in Mr. Booth’s census. 
But applicants for houses do not go about with a brand on their fore- 
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heads to denote to what category they belong. What is Pe = 
prevent an E man, or even an F, or aG, or H man, applying for 
the rooms intended for A, B, C, and D? Would each applicant be 
obliged to show a certificate of poverty ? And if so, in what way 
would the bond fides of the certificate be ascertained ? The officials 
of the County Council would have to be constantly on the watch to 
see that. they do not unawares receive into the fold prosperous artisans 
in the clothing of impecunious labourers. It would probably be 
necessary to employ a special staff of detectives to investigate the 
circumstances of all applicants, and the collectors would be instructed 
to regard with grave suspicion every tenant who paid his rent 
punctually. 

Further, supposing that the difficulty of selecting tenants wr in 
some way been surmounted, and that only bond fide “ poor” persons 
were admitted to the sueniained houses, a new difficulty would appear. 
The same individual does not always belong to the same class. A 
man may improve his position. Take, for example, the case of a 
man, who, when first admitted as tenant, honestly satisfied the 
poverty standard, and was only earning 18s. a week. And, sup- 
pose that after four or five years, the same man is in receipt of 
30s. a week. What is to happen ? Is he to be ruthlessly evicted, 
simply because he has worked harder, or been luckier, and thus 
grown richer ? On no system of social ethics can such a procedure 
be justified. It is a direct encouragement to idleness, and would, 
therefore, be as repugnant to the scientific socialist as to the 
laissez faire economist. And yet it is an essential part of the 
cheap-tenement scheme, that this threat of eviction should be held 
over the head of all tenants who are foolish enough to try to 
earn more than a semi-starvation wage. In fact, from whatever 
point of view we look at this ill-digested scheme, it is seen to be 
both delusive and mischievous. 

What, then, is to be done? Are we to fold our hands and do 
nothing, while thousands of Londoners are living in styes that are 
a disgrace to our common city? By no means. There is much 
that can be done quite safely and with infinite advantage to the 
whole community. In the first place, there is no objection to muni- 
cipal house-building, provided that the rooms are let on commercial 
principles to the best bidders. There would, indeed, be many 
advantages to be gained by entrusting the duties of house-building 
and house-owning to the municipal authorities. These bodies are 
possessed ‘of compulsory powers of purchase, and can command un- 
limited capital. Consequently they are able to deal with the task 
of rebuilding London in a bold and thorough spirit. 

For example, the London County Council could take the whole of 
a district in the east or south of London, and lay it out on some 
general plan, which would allow of plenty of space for light and air, 
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and would not ignore considerations of architectural effect. Such 
buildings would command a rent more than sufficient to cover their 
cost, so that the rates would be relieved instead of burdened. Con- 
sequently the County Council would have a most powerful motive for 
extending its building operations, and in the space of a few years 
might profitably rebuild at least a third of London. 

Indeed, it is possible to foresee the time when the municipal 
authority in every town, by rebuilding the houses of the poor on the 
one hand, and taxing the rents of the rich on the other, shall ulti- 
mately become the owner of all the houses under its jurisdiction. 

Rates would then be automatically extinguished, being merged in 
rents. And possibly also all direct taxes might be disposed of in 
the same happy manner; the income tax, the inhabited house duty 
and land tax now levied upon individual citizens, being replaced by 
lump contributions from each town and township to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

Such a blissful state cannot, however, be reached by proceeding 
along Lord Compton’s road. If we wish to get rid of the evil of 
compulsory taxation, we must not begin by increasing municipal 
rates for the sake of providing house-room for certain members of 
the community at less than cost price. Nor, even looking to the 
present only, is such a system desirable, for if municipal tenements 
are to be let at charity rents, on what principle are the tenants to 
be selected? An artisan in receipt of 30s. a week has set his fancy 
on some rooms in a County Council block, and is willing to pay 
7s. 6d. a week rent. A dock labourer who can only afford 3s. a 
week wants the same rooms. Where is the fairness of refusing the 
former applicant and accepting the latter? And if it is decided to 
take the latter, simply because he is poor, how is he to be selected 
out of thousands of others of his class? It can only be done by 
some system of favouritism. The best rooms will be given to the 
friends of the officials, or to the protégés of the local clergy, or to the 
electoral supporters of the County Councillor for the district, or to 
any man who is able to distinguish himself in any way by subser- 
vience to the powers that be. Possibly this system of selection will 
secretly commend itself to some people as tending to keep the 
working classes in their proper places; but why it should be con- 
sidered fairer than selection by open bidding is not apparent. 

The fact of the matter is that the artisan can afford to bid higher 
than the dock-labourer for the rooms he wants, because he himself 
is more wanted by the community. The class from which dockers 
are drawn is so numerous that any individual belonging to that 
class is not wanted, or only wanted to the tune of an irregular six- 
pence an hour. It is, therefore, a false kindness to bribe him to stay 
by offering him cheap rooms. In fact, the County Council would 
confer a far greater boon on the wage-earners of London, if it were 
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to commence its building operations in the villages of the home 
counties. Even in such a model county as Kent there is a scanda- 
lous deficiency of cottages, and this is one of the many causes for 
the migration from the country to the towns. For in a big town a 
man is sure to find some sort of accommodation, while in his village 
he knows for certain that there is absolutely none.’ 

It is, however, urged that the building of houses which artisans 
would occupy would not directly benefit the poorest classes. But 
indirectly it would. Well-to-do artisans would leave their present 
inconvenient and unhealthy houses for the comfortable municipal 
tenements, ard the houses they vacated would be thrown on the 
market, and would be available for those who now dwell in-the 
worst slums. There would, in fact, be a general move up. And 
this, after all, is the most that can be hoped for in social reform, 
for experience has shown that the lowest class only moves when 
inspired and aided by the classes immediately above it. Consequently, 
the County Council, in planning its houses, should aim, not at 
satisfying the minimum requirements of the very poor, but at 
stimulating the taste of the moderately well to do. It should not, 
in fact, aim at a point below the present standard of comfort, but 
above it; and, instead of covering London, as is proposed, with a 
mass of cheap and ugly rabbit-warrens, should begin by creating a 
few handsome groups of buildings, where the progressive artisan 
may find accommodation suggestive of a larger life than he has yet 
been able to lead. 

So much for the work which the Municipality can do in the way 
of house-building. But our corporate efforts on behalf of the poor 
need not rest here. The poor have other wants besides the want of 
house-room, and many of these can be, and ought to be, satisfied 
out of public funds. For example, in the quarters where the poor 
live the streets are worse paved, worse lighted, and worse cleaned 
than in the quarters of the rich. This is distinctly unjust. The 
streets are the common property of the whole metropolis, and the 
Municipal Authorities ought to recognise no distinction of wealth in 
the way they treat them. It is just as important to the poor to 
have well-lighted streets as it is to the rich. In fact, it is more 
important, for the rich, who have comfortable and spacious houses, 
spend less of their time in the streets than the poor do. To provide 
all the new houses needed in London would, as was shown above, 
require a capital expenditure of twenty millions sterling. With a 
hundredth : part of this sum it would be possible to lay down a 
perfect asphalte pavement in all the courts and alleys round which 


1 Close to Penshurst station, on the South-Eastern railway, is a little hamlet called 
Chiddingstone Causeway. There has here been established for many years, an im- 
portant manufacture of cricket bats and balls. Some ninety operatives or more are 
employed, but less than a third of this number can find house-room in the village. 
Rumour says that the landowners will not allow houses to be built. This is an obvious 
case for the exercise of compulsory powers by some public authority. 
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the poor live.’ This hard, smooth pavement does not collect the 
dirt, and does not retain the moisture. At a trifling expense, all 
the streets paved with asphalte could be thoroughly washed every 
night, and might be kept as clean as a man-of-war’s deck. The 
importance of such cleanliness cannot be exaggerated, for among the 
poor dirty streets of necessity involve dirty houses. 

In the same way, by the expenditure of thousands, where Lord 
Compton would spend millions, it would be possible to furnish all 
the poor districts of London with a proper equipment of public 
lights, gas or electric. 

Again, London is still miserably supplied with public libraries 
and reading-rooms. The rich growl at the poor for spending so 
much of their time and money in the public-house, but the licensed 
victualer’s bar is the only public place where the mass of the poor 
have any chance of finding shelter and society. The alternative to 
the public-house is the poky private dwelling. This alternative the 
cheap tenement party does not propose to mend. On the contrary, 
the new tenements are avowedly to be cheaper and nastier than 
even the present blocks of improved dwellings, and they will only 
differ from the slums in being lower rented and slightly more 
sanitary. Instead of spending millions on this proposed multiplica- 
tion of the meanest type of human habitation, it would be infinitely 
better, looking both to the present and to the future, to spend a few 
score thousands in providing in every quarter of the metropolis 
handsome, well-lighted, well-warmed, and well ventilated rooms, 
where any one who liked might go and sit and read the papers or a 
novel, and have a smoke or a chat. 

The same contention applies to public baths. The number of 
baths in London might with advantage be increased tenfold. 
Similarly there is still serious need for more open spaces. The 
west end of London, it is true, is fairly well provided with great 
breathing spaces, in fact better than any other city in the world. 
But in the east and the south there are vast regions where the weary 
waste of bricks and mortar is never broken by a glimpse of green. 
And yet all over the metropolis there are numbers of plots of ground 
lying idle which might be secured for the public, and laid out as 
beautiful gardens, or as playgrounds for the children. 

These obvious things are not done because the governing bodies 
in the metropolis are afraid of over-burdening the ratepayer. But 
the cheap tenement party with a light heart proposes to increase the 
county rate by 24 per cent., in order that a limited class of persons 
may get their houses at less than the market price. 

It may be pointed out, too, with regard to open spaces, that if 


? There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether wood or asphalte is 
best for main thoroughfares along which heavy horse traffic passes. But there can 
be no question that, in narrow streets and courts, which are practically confined to 
pedestrians, asphalte is, from every point of view, by far the best pavement. 
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the County Council were to build new dwellings on commercial 
principles, it might, at comparatively slight expense, immensely 
increase the amount of open space in the metropolis. A very large 
portion of London is still covered with two-storied houses. If these 
were replaced by four or five storied buildings, with lifts, and open 
galleries running round each floor, the ground saved might be laid 
out in ornamental squares or public gardens. Rooms looking on to 
these gardens would command a higher rent than those facing a 
narrow street. And, therefore, some portion of the cost of the gar- 
den would be legitimately recovered from the tenants of the adjacent 
building. 

In reply, however, to all these suggestions, it may be asked, 
where is the difference in principle between giving the poor cheap 
houses and giving them gratuitous libraries, reading-rooms, and 
gardens? The answer is, that the former class of accommodation 
is private and the latter public. There is no injustice in making 
every one pay for a public library which every one may use 
as freely as every one may use the public roadway. But a dwelling- 
house is @ strictly private and personal possession. If it is right 
that the poor should be provided with bed-rooms and sitting-rooms 
at the public expense, why not also with trousers and petticoats ? In 
fact, as soon as the line between public and private enjoyment is 
overstepped, no further line of demarcation can be found. It at 
once becomes the logical duty of the ratepayer to provide the 
million poor of London with all the necessaries of life, without 
requiring any return service to the community. 

This brings me to the real point of divergence between the 
socialist and the philanthropist. The philanthropist either will not, 
or cannot, see that the real cause of the poverty he deplores is the 
injustice of our social and industrial system. As long as the persons 
who do the bulk of the work of the community receive in return 
only a miserable subsistence wage, while thousands of persons who do 
no work at all are allowed to live in luxury, poverty must exist. How 
ultimately we are to get rid of this injustice, and the poverty which 
is its inevitable companion, is a question with which we are not here 
concerned, and which perhaps we are not to-day competent to deter- 
mine. But it is, at any rate, clear that we shall not remove it by 
creating another injustice of the same nature. If it be unjust that 
the rich should receive meat and raiment and shelter, without giving 
an equivalent service to the community, it is equally unjust that 
the poor should be favoured in the same way. In either case, the 
community suffers, for the working members must work harder and 
spend less, in order to provide for the loafers. 

What we have to do then is, not to supplement the incomes of the 
poor by semi-charitable doles, but to raise the rates of pay they receive 
for the work they do. Then if they do not choose to live in better 
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houses, it will be their own fault. But it will be said neither the 
County Council, nor Parliament can raise the wages of the working 
classes of London. This is not altogether true. In the first place, the 
County Council and the vestries are very large employers of labour. 
By raising the wages of all their employees, slightly above the present 
market rate of wages for each class of work, they would improve the 
price of labour generally. And as the market wage rises, the 
municipal wage should be raised too, so as to keep constantly ahead. 
The same thing can be done by the national Government. The 
employees of the Post Office are at present scandalously underpaid ; 
and, as Lord Wolseley has recently pointed out, Tommy Atkins’ 
wage is so meagre as to attract only boys and ne’er-do-weels to the 
ranks. A rise of fifty per cent., such as Lord Wolseley urges in 
the wages of the army, and a similar rise in the case of Post Office em- 
ployees would certainly have a most beneficial effect on the labour 
market. 

Finally, much can be done by the aid of middle-class and upper- 
class opinion. This was shown last year during the great strikes ; 
and there is a most healthy movement now in progress among West- 
enders to help East-enders to form trades unions. 

In the various ways here hinted at, it is possible for the community 
to help the individual whom misfortune or fault has left poor. All 
these various ways are to be preferred to the charitable schemes of 
the cheap tenement party, because they involve nothing which need be 
undone later on. As has been shown above, the provision of cheap 
dwellings, at less than cost price, would tend to aggravate the very 
evil that it aims at removing. It would encourage the poorest classes 
to look for an improvement of their position, not to their own exer- 
tions as workers, or to their own organisation as citizens, but to the 
charity of those whom luck or energy has made rich. It would ulti- 
mately make the share of wealth assigned to each individual de- 
pendent not on the work he might perform, but on the extent of his 
desires. 

Doubtless in a communistic state of society this system would 
work very well, and possibly communism is the ideal to which we are 
tending. But we are far from being ready for it yet. A communistic 
society implies a far higher condition of social morality than we have 
yet attained. Before communism is possible, people must have learnt 
to work and to live for the sake of the community, and not for their 
own sakes; indeed, they must have learnt to merge their own indi- 
vidual personalities in the common personality of the group to which 
they belong. 

This ideal of communism is, indeed, in many ways far nobler than 
the modern ideal of self-help and universal grab. But as yet it is so 
far off that we to-day barely understand the meaning of the terms in 
which the ideal is presented to us. It is, however, only by appealing 
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to communistic principles that we can find any tolerable defence for 
the cheap tenement schemes. And even on this ground the defence 
is a poor one; for while these schemes would require for their suc- 
cessful working a highly developed communistic morality, their 
present tendency would be entirely in the direction of the narrowest 
individualism. The provision of a multitude of poky tenements at 
charity rents would not help to train up a race of self-respecting 
mutually-reliant citizens, but would, on the contrary, only increase 
and still further degrade the crowd of semi-paupers with which 
London is now disgraced. 

Haroip Cox. 





THE DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 


By the excitement with which the phenomena and apparent results 
of hypnotism have been accepted in England, it would almost seem 
as if the hypnotic influence had obtained sway over the scientific 
minds of the nineteenth century, as it did over the superstitious, 
ignorant, and neurotic evaltés of the Middle Ages. 

To the previous state of ignorance or unbelief has succeeded one 
in which everything good, helpful, and wonderful is greedily received 
and believed. Minds, otherwise rational and calmly investigative, 
do not stop to inquire how hypnotism acts, what its tendency must 
be, what its drawbacks may be, or whether its results are more 
apparent than real. 

They accept its principle without inquiring what it is; they 
believe in its apparent effects without remembering the maxim that 
“the remedy may be worse than the disease”; they forget that the 
remote effects of remedies not uncommonly outweigh the most de- 
lightful and brilliant immediate results ; and, although probably stout 
defenders of their own individuality and what it pleases them to call 
their free will, they are ready to believe that a large number, if not the 
majority, of mankind can safely and beneficially be converted into 
mere automatons and marionettes, dancing to the call of some 
ignorant ‘‘ charlatan,” or medical man, who, if not of the same class, 
is a one-sided, dangerous enthusiast. 

Hypnotism is talked of as if it were some new discovery, a product 
of our present civilisation, specially suited as a remedial agent to 
the more nervous organisations induced by a high pressure existence. 
But it is no modern evolution; it doubtless dates back to when men 
became sufficiently differentiated for the strong-willed to coerce the 
weaker. It is distinctly traced to the history of the Middle Ages; 
and, not to go further back, it is simply mesmerism which has been 
rescuad by science from the hands of quacks and funambulists, re- 
named, and taken under the egis of science. 

Hypnotism is a method of treatment which acts through, and 
directly on, the mind and nervous system of the patient. It is itself 
a morbid state; it is but the substitution of one morbid condition for 
ancther ; a neurosis which can be brought about artificially by certain 
means; in short, a disease to which the hysterical and neurotic are 
especially liable. Of mind we know nothing beyond its phenomena. 
It is ridiculous, therefore, to expect us to be able to explain one of 
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its disorders thoroughly. Until more is known of mind, we must rest 
satisfied with the explanation that hypnotism is a disease of the 
mind. 

These considerations should have made us the more careful of 
its study before venturing to employ it as an ordinary therapeutic 
agent. They should have served to check the flood of unreasoned 
verbiage, the expectancy, and blind faith, with which hypnotism has 
been received. They have not done so, and I venture, therefore, to 
state some demonstrable proofs of the limits of its powers for good, 
and of the extent of its powers for evil. 

Some of the phenomena of hypnotism appear at first sight much 
more wonderful than they really are, because we have not been 
accustomed to watch and trace the effect of suggestion. For in- 
stance, a patient is hypnotised, and, in the induced sleep, it is 
suggested to him that he shall doa certain act at a fixed time, hours 
or days afterwards; he is awakened, has no memory of what he 
has been directed to do; yet he will (in a large majority of cases) 
perform the stated act at the exact time—though unable to explain 
why he does it. But is that as wonderful as the fact that a large pro- 
portion of mankind can go ta sleep with the voluntary determination 
to wake at acertain hour; that, in their sleep, all memory of their 
determination vanishes, that the hours of the night pass unremarked 
and unrecorded, and that, without any fresh suggestion, without a 
hint of what o'clock it is, their eyes open and their senses wake 
when the hands indicate the determined hour ? 

Again, is it more wonderful than the following? I have known 
a mother, a regular and unwaking sleeper, who, having been 
told that it was advisable for her child to continue its medicine 
every three hours through the night, fell asleep—being worn with 
watching—but woke to the minute every three hours. The follow- 
ing nights, although it was no longer necessary, she continued to 
wake at the stated hours. Love began and habit continued the 
work. 

Much wonder has been expressed that with certain hypnotised 
patients the effects of drugs can be obtained without their coming 
in contact with the body: this has been called the “ action of drugs 
at a distance.” For instance, a phial of ipecacuanha is held behind 
the hypnotee’s neck, and he vomits! But on scientifically controlling 
such an experiment, it will be found that it is not the action of the 
drug, but. the action of a concentrated idea. It is the suggestion 
that the drug is ipecacuanha and will certainly have this effect, which 
produces ‘emesis. 

Hypnotisable persons frequently have very acute senses, and would 
be very quick to detect ipecacuanha by its smell. But if a phial of 
pure water were used, and the patient impressed with the idea that 
it was ipecacuanha, the same result would be cbtained. If the 
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ipecacuanha were used, all hint of what it was being withheld, and all 
possibility of the patient detecting it removed, and, at the same time, 
it was suggested to him that it was a different drug—say strychnine 
—there would be no vomiting, but instead, the symptoms of strych- 
nine poisoning! However, hypnotees are so sensitive and so sly that 
all but the most careful and rightly sceptical are liable to be de- 
ceived. And here again, this effect of suggestion in the hypnotised 
state does not appear to me much more wonderful than, or very different 
from, the well-known fact that the memory of the taste of a nauseous 
drug will turn the stomach, especially when enhanced by the idea 
that it has again to be taken! It is only a gradient from this to the 
effect of a fear of impending death, as shown in the story of the 
college porter who died after the dash of a wet towel on his neck, 
having previously been persuaded that he was about to be beheaded. 

Having shown that hypnotism is a disease, it of course follows, 
that if we use it as a therapeutic agent, we employ one disease to 
cure another. This frequently occurs in medicine, where we know 
that no drug is without its objections ; those which reduce fever 
frequently depress the circulation, many which cure pain check the 
secretions. Opium is not without its drawback, and a blister is a 
painful remedy. But, on the other hand, we do not apply a blister 
(whose disagreeable effects continue for days) for a pain of a few 
hours; and we determine whether the permanent good result to 
the patient induced by a drug—or other treatment—outweighs its 
objectionable features. 

I now propose to show that the dangers of hypnotism are 
numerous and far-reaching, that hypnotism has far more serious draw- 
backs than ordinary treatment; in that it deeply, and possibly per- 
manently, alters the nervous system, the character, feelings, &c., of 
the patient. 

The evil effects are both immediate and gradual in their appear- 
ance. Cases of the former kind have even been recorded in the daily 
papers in which such a deep state of lethargy had been produced, 
that it required a severe treatment of stimulation, flagellation, 
electricity, &c., lasting several hours, to bring the patient back to 
consciousness. I myself have seen hypnotism carried to the sixth 
state, at the first séwnce, with a patient who said he had never heard 
of it or seen it practised. No one who saw him aroused from his 
artificial somnambulism could doubt that his exhausted and dazed 
look, his pale face and foolish tone, betokened a severe shock to the 
system. These symptoms pass off in a few hours, but such striking 
immediate results are not the rule; in fact, after repeated séances, 
secondary changes are much more frequent and much more dan- 
gerous. Indeed, it would be strange if hypnotism left no trace, con- 
sidering that it is a disease which affects the nervous system. AS 
after-effects, everything, from a slight confusion of head up to mad- 
ness, has been noticed by conscientious observers, 
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I know a medical man who made some hypnotic experiments on 
his wife: she has become so sensitive to suggestion that, if her 
husband is hypnotising a patient, and she, from an adjoining room, 
only gathers what he is doing, she “ goes off” in the hypnotic 
sleep. At Nancy it is not uncommon to see a patient put aside his 
work or book, on the appearance of M, Bernheim in the ward, and 
go off into the hypnotic sleep before a word, a look, a gesture, or any 
direct suggestion has been given him. In addition to this dangerous 
proneness to be hypnotised, the patients change in character in 
various ways. ‘They may become melancholic and morbid, or get 
into an undesirable condition of subjection, feeling constrained to 
return to the place where the s¢ances: take place, and to follow the 
hypnotiser. Haunted by the idea of his power over them, they 
become depressed and lose their self-confidence. Others become 
annoying by their vanity, carried away, as they are, by the idea 
that their nervous organisation is exceptional and by the interest 
they evoke. They strive to imitate the phenomena which the 
hypnotiser may mention he is looking for or which he strives to 
elicit. They become obtrusive, headstrong, and annoying, their 
thoughts centre round their. symptoms and hypnotism, the effects 
of which they exaggerate to themselves and others. In this way, 
they spread the influence of hypnotic suggestion and predispose 
others to its power. 

In many cases there is no improvement in the symptoms, and 
in others only fresh ones are added, or graver ones replace the 
original, 

At the same time, I do not for one instant throw the slightest 
doubt on the Jarge number of apparently excellent results. Patients, 
with various aches and pains, express themselves as quite relieved ; 
the trembling of paralysis can be checked; spasmodic contractions 
loosened, and paralysed limbs (in hysterics) restored to use, But 
this is not sufficient; the further history of the patient and his 
malady must he observed, and what is the record when we meet 
with a physician who has largely practised hypnotism, and publishes 
the failures as well as the successes of his experience? Dr. 
Lumbroso, of Leghorn, states “I can affirm that of the cases treated 
by me, three quarters at least have relapsed; for the majority of 
these hypnotism could do nothing further.” (Io posso affermare che, 
fra i casi da me curati, i tre quarti almeno hanno recidivato, la 
maggior parte, senza che l’ipnotismo potesse pil nulla sulla 
malattia). 

During six months or more, the apparently uncomplicated good 
results of a hypnotic cure may continue, but ultimately we find that 
the hysterical convulsions were cured, to be replaced by melancholy or 
paralysis, or that neuralgias have been relieved, only to be succeeded 
-by serious psychical changes. 
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It is also to be noted that, as referred to in the above quotation, 
when several séances have been required to disperse the first set of 
symptoms and the patient relapses, he is much less easily affected 
by hypnotism than if he had been relieved by one or a few séances 
—so the longer hypnotism is continued the more dangerous are its 
results, and it is unable to undo the mischief it has induced. 

I only mention, en passant, the great danger of hypnotism - being 
used hy unscrupulous persons for criminal purposes. This point 
requires an investigation which present space does not admit of ; it 
has been largely studied in France, and shown to be a very real 
danger. Those who have followed the drift of these remarks will 
not require to have much stress laid on the danger and demoralising 
effect of public performances. They serve no therapeutic end what- 
ever, so that all the dangers I have pointed ont are there in unmiti- 
gated action. It has been remarked that the public might as well 
be admitted to see the contortions of chloroformed patients in the 
operating theatres of our hospitals. The analogy is not perfect, as 
the patients are chloroformed in order that they may endure the 
painless blessing of the surgeon’s knife. The public performances 
do good to no one—but the showman ; and he might as well be per- 
mitted to chloroform people in public in order to amuse a mixed 
audience with the phenomena of their narcotisation. It would be 
well were England (by the force of public opinion) to prohibit these 
dangerous, purposeless, and degrading performances, following the 
example of Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, &c., before she is compelled 
to do so by dearly purchased experience. 

I now pass on to consider the uselessness of hypnotism. 

To begin with, only a very small proportion of people can be 
influenced by hypnotism. Bernheim states that the number of 
subjects unaffected forms the ‘‘large majority,” but his patients, 
whom I have seen at Nancy, are chiefly drawn from ignorant peasants 
and ex-soldiers, all with very little individuality and accustomed to 
blind obedience. They mostly come to him for the express purpose 
of being hypnotised, they have probably heard of his celebrity, they 
see other patients hypnotised in their presence, in fact, they are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hypnotism and of faith in it, and 
(as I hope to demonstrate in another article) are infected by sugges- 
tion just as fear spreads in the panic of crowds, or courage takes 
possession of a hopeful or victorious army. Lumbroso, who has 
thoroughly studied and largely practised hypnotism, states that the 
hypnotisable are only found among neurotics, and that of these only 
50 per cent. can be influenced! Let it be noted that these results 
are drawn from practice among Italians, a people much more mobile, 
susceptible, and impressionable than perhaps any other European 
people. 

This point must be insisted on.~ If an individual can be hyp- 
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notised, he is a neurotic—i.¢., a person with an unstable equilibrium, 
a frail nervous organisation. I would accept the fact of being 
hypnotisable as the proof of this, even if it were to lead to a con- 
firmation of Carlyle’s dictum, that we are “ mostly fools.” 

At Nancy I have seen a young woman return on three consecutive 
mornings to be hypnotised for a headache! After each séancc, she 
expressed herself as feeling quite relieved. Now, if the hypnotic 
cure of a headache has to be repeated three consecutive mornings, it 
has nothing to boast of over simpler remedies, whereas it may, as I 
have shown, be but substituting a dangerous neurosis for a headache. 

Again, it seems to me that the public may be deceived on reading 
the published accounts into imagining that the striking results 
are generally obtained. The authors generally refrain from 
stating the number of cases in which hypnotism entirely failed, 
and also from showing clearly whether it was only with a very 
limited number of cases that the phenomena, which to the uninitiated 
appear so ‘ miraculous,” were obtained. Now it is well known that 
certain ‘“neurotics” exhibit those phenomena, and that in large 
centres of medical education—like Paris—they pass from one medical 
school to another exhibiting their abnormalities. By so doing, they 
develop the morbid delight they themselves take in these displays, 
and prevent the medical man from tracing their subsequent history. 
I remember that when I was house physician in a London hospital, 
a patient presented herself with a large abdominal swelling, which 
proved to be a “hysterical tumour;” 7.¢., a simulation of the 
appearance of a tumour, caused by the spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of the abdominal walls. Over the centre of this swelling was 
a small cicatrix, which she said was due to an operation made some 
years previously, when a similar tumour was removed in another 
hospital. Hardly believing that any medical man could have made 
such a mistake in diagnosis as to have opened the abdomen for a 
tumour which did not exist, we questioned her as to whether she 
had seen the tumour which was removed. She answered ingenuously 
that she had not seen it, but had heard the doctor say it was a 
‘phantom tumour.” A small incision had evidently been made only 
skin deep, she had been treated as if a serious operation had been 
performed, and the effect so induced on her mind was sufficient to 
make the false tumour disappear for two years. I found that she 
had previously been in the hospital for other hysterical symptoms, 
and she continued to return from time to time as a museum of 
varying phenomena, full of interest to successive generations of 
students. It is from experiments in a few such cases as these that 
the striking articles in popular magazines are drawn. 

Hypnotism has been used as an educational and moral instrument, 
and there are those who maintain that through its aid the dunce 
has become the first boy of his class ; the truant, a devoted scholar ; 
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the morally deficient, models of uprightness: and the dipso-maniac 
a staunch teetotaller! Of these enthusiasts I would ask: how long 
have these results lasted and have they been unaccompanied by any evil 
effects ? I must leave the psychologist and moralist to decide whether 
it ever can be right that a conscious being is made to act blindly in 
accordance with the will of another. Whether the fact that no two 
faces are alike does not indicate an essential difference of soul 
and character, a difference which would vanish if hypnotism had the 
power claimed for it; and, finally, whether there are any so certain 
of their absolute rightness that they can take upon themselves forcibly 
to bend a character to whatever they deem best ? 

A large number of people are nowadays sufficiently intelligent 
to trace, more or less successfully, effects to causes. When they see 
the impossibility of immediately removing the causes, they are pre- 
pared to see the resulting effects continue. In calm moments, and 
when their own illness is not under discussion, they acknowledge 
that most diseases are results of weeks, months, or years of unphy- 
siological living and insalubrious surroundings, coupled frequently 
with generations of hereditary tendency. They agree with the ob- 
servation of a philosophical physician, that the treatment of many 
diseases should be commenced two hundred years or more before the 
birth of the patient, and recognise the impossibility of dispersing the 
results of these accumulated causes in the twinkling of an eye, or even 
at all. Are they then prepared to affirm that hypnotism will out- 
weigh or undo all these antecedents ? 

Coming now to the employment of hypnotism, I need hardly say, 
having shown its numerous dangers and doubtful benefits, that it 
should be used in medicine as little as possible, Those with whom 
the psychological and moral considerations have weight will not use 
it at all. But in any case, it should only be used as a last resource, 
when every ordinary method of treatment has failed, or when the 
patient’s condition can hardly be made worse. This would limit its 
employment to certain cases of lunacy, forms of paralysis, and 
inveterate hysterical phenomena. 

Let us, therefore, be very chary of the employment of hypnotism, 
let it be used as a last resource, let it be done without altogether if 
possible. Let us remember that its berefits are illusory, its subjects 
the most unequally balanced of human beings, its principles tending 
to retrogression and its practice fraught with dangers which outweigh 
all benefits. Let us not deceive ourselves into expecting to gather 
figs from thistles, into thinking that if we only cram in the seed 
hard enough (no matter what the soil), it will surely spring up and 
bear fruit a hundredfold. On the contrary, by all means let everyone 
be surrounded by such suggestions as are most useful to his receptive 
capacity, that he may try all things, and hold fast to that which 
seems to him true, and not have Iris ideas crammed, nolens volens, 
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unaccepted and undigested, into a cerebral store-house perfectly 
unfit for them, and where they must ferment and cause damage to 
the building. Let each be helped to the more perfect study of 
himself, that he may take his own measure, and possess his soul in 
calmness. Let him learn to hypnotise himself, by remembering that 
pain is frequently only nature’s danger-signal, and that the ruin it 
points to must be attended to, before it will cease; that not uncom- 
monly it must be tolerated, since to check the pain would check at 
the same time nature’s reparative process; that “the labour we 
delight in physics pain ;” and that pain borne for another, or for 
some good cause, ceases to wound. When this state of things— 
which is inevitable if we believe in progress—arrives, hypnotism 
will be an extinct force. 
Sr. Cuarr THomson, M.D., London. 
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MR. PARNELL AND THE LAND 
PURCHASE BILL. 


THE subject of land purchase for Ireland is likely to occupy a large 
share of attention during the present session of Parliament. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the questions in controversy between Mr. 
Parnell and the Government, affecting the practical details of the 
Bill, should be clearly understood: it is on these practical details 
that discussion will ultimately turn. The political considerations 
raised by the proposals of the Government are no doubt of the first 
importance ; but they belong in great part to the general body of 
the Home Rule controversy, and, so long as the present Government 
retains the support of a majority of the House of Commons, they can 
hardly affect the consideration of the Purchase Bill within the House, 
however they may serve to sway outside opinion on the larger 
question. 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Mr. Parnell Answered,” Mr. Balfour replied, 
in the July number of the North American Review, to Mr. Parnell’s 
article on the Irish Land Purchase Bill, published in the preced- 
ing number of that Review. Whatever points may be considered 
to have been made on the side issues of the question, readers of the 
articles can hardly have failed to notice that Mr. Balfour refused to 
come to close quarters on Mr. Parnell’s main objection to the Bill— 
its inadequacy. Questions of the hypothecation of Imperial contri- 
butions to local purposes in Ireland, as security for the proposed 
loan, and of the application of a land-purchase scheme while 
Ireland is under coercion, though important—and, from an Irish stand- 
point, suggesting objections sufficient to justify the rejection of the 
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Bill—may be regarded for the purposes of the present article as 
side issues. On such questions there is no common ground between 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Balfour, or between the Tory and Liberal parties. 
It will, therefore, be more practical to clear the subject of these 
disputes, and deal at once with the main issue—on which all other 
points in controversy will be found eventually to turn. 

Mr. Parnell’s objection of inadequacy is not based on the insufficiency 
of the sum to be advanced for land purchase; but on its insufficiency 
to buy out the Irish landlords and settle the Irish land question on 
the lines of the Government Bill, and the large additional, and, as 
he believes, unnecessary expenditure in the future, a settlement of 
the question on such lines must involve. He says: “It is conceded 
on all sides that 33,000,000 of pounds sterling is the utmost extent of 
the further sum that the British taxpayer is ever likely to be induced 
to guarantee for land purchase in Ireland, and that, when this has 
been exhausted, there will be no further credit for us to look to. 
It becomes, then, of vital.importance that this amount should be 
husbanded; that it should be used for the purpose of creating 
an occupying ownership or peasant proprietary for the settlement of 
that portion oi the Irish land question which presses.” And he 
adds: “I have now explained one of my main objections to the 
measure, that land purchase has been carried out in such a way as to 
exhaust the resources available, while covering only one-fourth of the 
ground ; and I have reason to believe that, if these resources were 
properly used and directed, they would be sufficient for a complete 
solution ” (North American Review, June). 

Mr. Balfour admits the force of Mr. Parnell’s objection, but 
dismisses it in a few general words es one of detail to be dealt with 
in committee ; an attitude he had previously taken on the second 
reading of the Bill, and repeated in the passage with Mr. Parnell on 
the Irish Estimates last Session. He writes in the article referred 
to: “There is undoubtedly much to be said in favour of a plan 
which would increase the number of occupiers who would be able 
immediately to purchase their holdings, just as there is much to be 
said against a restriction which, by formally excluding from the 
benefits of the Act many of the most influential tenants in Ireland, 
might create in an important class a feeling of soreness-and discon- 
tent not favourable to a settlement of land controversy. But in any 
case this is a question of detail, though doubtless of important 
detail, proper for settlement in committee of the House of Commons, 
but in no sense affecting the main principles of the Bill.” 

Surely a question larger than of detail is raised by Mr. Parnell’s 
criticism, or, if of detail, of such important detail as to point to a 
complete recasting of the Bill. 

The strength of Mr. Parnell’s position is not seen until we go 
into the figures of the subject. The total number of agricultural 
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holdings in Ireland is 499,109, and gross valuation £10,069,075 
(Census Report, 1881). 

Drawing a line at holdings exceeding 50 acres, we find that of 
the total of 499,109 holdings there are no less than 414,679, the 
gross valuation of which amounts to but £4,227,337. Drawing the 
line at 30 acres, the figures show 348,970 holdings, and gross 
valuation £2,778,292. Taking, then, the first limit, we see that 
414,679, or something over four-fifths of the total agricultural hold- 
ings of Ireland, can be dealt with on a valuation of £4,227,337, or 
less than half the gross valuation of the total holdings. 

Taking the second limit, 348,970, or over two-thirds of the total 
hoidings, can be dealt with on a valuation of £2,778,292. The limits 
taken comprise exclusively the small and poor holdings—the Irish 
land question. ‘The average rate of purchase under the Ashbourne 
Act, for all classes of holdings, and all parts of Ireland, is given 
for 1889 as 16-4 years’ purchase of the rental. Twelve years’ pur- 
chase will, therefore, not be an unreasonably low figure for the small 
holdings included within the limits we have mentioned.’ It is thus 
evident that, financially, it is possible to settle the land question 
on four-fifths, certainly three-fourths, of the total agricultural hold- 
ings at a cost of between thirty and forty millions. In the figures 
given, account has not been taken of holdings already purchased 
under existing Acts, or of home-farms, town-parks, &c., which would 
of course be excluded from a purchase scheme. ‘They are conse- 
quently considerably in excess of what the actual figures will prove 
to be, and the sum at the disposal of the Government will therefore, 
we believe, be found sufficient to cover the holdings within the fifty- 
acre limit, comprising, as we have said, four-fifths of the total 
holdings. 

The foregoing figures amount to a demonstration of the conclusive 
nature of Mr. Parnell’s objection. His criticism is not based, how- 
ever, merely on expediency, but also on principle. He writes: “ The 
Government measure proposes to devote the public money indiffer- 
ently to the purchase of grass lands and congested holdings, and by 
using a large proportion of the amount to be advanced under the Bill 
for an unnecessary purpose—viz., the conversion of a number of large 
graziers into owners—an insufficient fund will be left for dealing 
with the congested areas, and this vital part of the question will 
practically be left untouched.” 

Mr. Balfour admits the question of principle here raised, but 
replies: ‘. . . . in the Bill as it actually stands there 7s a limitation 
somewhat of the kind which Mr. Parnell seems to desire 
This would certainly have the effect of excluding from the benefits of 
the Act the very tenants whom he seems to fear will chiefly take advan- 


’ The rent may be taken as equal the valuation. Of late years the judicial rents 
have, in fact, been fixed rather below than above the valuation. 
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tage of it—namely, the ‘ gentlemen graziers’ occupying ‘several 
large farms, and not residing upon any of them.’ Under ordinary 
circumstances, the utmost amount that may be advanced to any 
single occupier is £3000; and where, under certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances, this limit is passed, the advance cannot exceed £5000. 
Now, I submit that neither £3000, nor even £5000, is adequate fcr 
the purchase of several latge grazing farms.” 

Let us see how this works out. At 17 years’ purchase 
£3000 represents a rent of £176. The total amount of the judicial 
rents fixed by all methods provided by the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887, for the eight years ending August 1889, was £3,650,026, 
on an acreage of 6,705,376; or, in round numbers, the average 
rent is eleven snillings an acre (Report of Irish Land Commissioners, 
1889). A rent of £176 represents, therefore, an average farm of 
325 acres. In order that we may be well within the figure, say the 
£3000 limit will cover farms up to 200 acres only.’ What, then, is 
the result ? Deducting from the total of the agricultural holdings of 
lreland (499,109) the holdings not exceeding 50 acres (414,679), we 
have left 84,430 holdings exceeding 50 acres, with a gross valuation 
of £5,841,738. Of these there are but 11,294 exceeding 200 acres 
in extent; valuation £2,212,521. There remain, therefore, 73,136 
holdings varying in extent: from 50 to 200 acres, with a gross valu- 
ation of £3,629,217. At 17 years’ purchase, the sum required to buy 
out these holdings would amount to over 61 millions. So that, with- 
out drawing on the exceptional limit in the Bill of £5000, some- 
thing like 100 millions would be required to effect a settlement of 
the land question on the area embraced within the £3000 limit. Or 
to put it otherwise, the £3000 limit exciudes only some 11,000 holdings. 
out of a total of, in round numbers, 500,000 holdings.’ 

Mr. Balfour practically admits this. He says: “ Personally, 
however, I am perfectly ready to admit that I would rather have a 
hundred millions at my disposal for purposes of land purchase than 
forty millions. But does any one suggest that the present Parliament 
of the United Kingdom will be induced to sanction the larger 
amount? ....I1 think not; and I gather that my opinion is. 
shared by Mr. Parnell, since the remedy he suggests for the 
inadequacy of our proposal consists, not in increasing the amount of 
the loan, but in diminishing the purposes to which is may be 
applied.” Diminishing the purposes does not fairly represent 


'The rent of grazing land would, of course, be higher than 11s. an acre ; holdings 
used wholly or mainly for pasture being excluded from the Land Act of 1881. But 
the margin allowed will probably be sufficient. The average rent of grazing land,. 
I am informed on good authority, is probably something under £1 an acre. 

2 Mr. Balfour omits to mention that provision is made in the Bill for cases in which 
the purchase-money exceeds the limits mentioned, to the extent that the excess of 
purchase-money over above limits ‘‘ may be provided in such manner as the landlord 
and the tenant, with the approval of the Land Department, agree to.” A clause which 
will be taken advantage of solely by large graziers and capitalist farmers. 


VoL. 134.—No. 6. 2U 
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Mr. Parnell’s proposal. He contends that by restricting the class of 
holdings to which the purchase fund is to be applied, the area of 
relief will thereby be so enormously increased as in effect to afford 
a complete solution of the question, and, as we have shown, the 
figures, take them how you will, enforce in the strongest manner 
Mr. Parnell’s view. Mr. Balfour admits that one hundred millions 
would be desirable to settle the land question on the lines of the 
present Bill; but it is impossible to get that amount. Does not, 
then, if the expenditure of the money is to be governed by considera- 
tions of public policy, and the interests of the people of Ireland as a 
community, every rule of common sense point to the necessity of 
distributing the fund so as to cover the largest area of discontent ? 

We have separated, for convenience, Mr. Balfour’s admission 
touching the inadequacy of the purchase fund from the context of his 
argument. It is right to state that he advances considerations to 
show that the fund will go farther than Mr. Parnell would be disposed 
to admit. He states: 

“Tf we take into account the advances authorised under existing 
Land Purchase Acts, the total amount to be expended in the first 
instance on land purchase in Ireland will not be thirty-three millions, 
as Mr. Parnell appears to suppose, but over forty millions. More- 
over, this forty millions does not, as Mr. Parnell would have his 
readers believe, represent the whole amount to be expended under 
the Government Bill. On the contrary, as the loans are repaid by 
the first set of purchasing tenants, they can be reissued for the 
purpose of facilitating sales to a new set of tenants, so that the 
Government Bill not only provides an enormous fund immediately 
available for the creation of a peasant proprietary, but it supplies in 
addition a constant revenue applicable to the same purpose. Now 
is this provision so inadequate as Mr. Parnell would have us believe ? 
The Land Purchase Acts have been in operation for nearly five years ; 
during that period less than ten millions have been applied for; so 
that, if experience is to be taken as a sufficient guide, and the new 
loan of thirty millions is to be as slowly taken advantage of as the 
old loan of ten millions, it will be fifteen years before the whole forty 
millions is exhausted ; and by that time the repayments available for 
reissue will amount to no inconsiderable sum.” 

The plea here advanced in extenuation of the inadequacy of 
the purchase fund has not really much in it. It may be well 
to enter into this point in a little detail. If it were merely 
a question of financial arrangement between the Treasury and the 
purchasing tenants, it would be possible to provide for the reissue 
of the whole of the annual instalments as they were paid in 
to the Land Department. This would simply have the effect of 
transferring at the end of the forty-nine years, the term of ‘the 
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terminable annuities paid by the tenants, the loan to a new set of 
tenants, and, the guarantees remaining good, would be equivalent to 
a re-starting of the scheme at the end of that period. But the 
Government does not really advance anything, it merely provides 
.the security. It is the landlords who advance the capital sum, or 
its equivalent in land. The Government is, in a sense, a borrower 
in the transaction, and, as such, issues stock against the land taken 
up from the landlords. This guaranteed Jand stock it is proposed 
in the Bill shall bear interest at the rate of £2 15s. per cent., and 
the annuity to be paid by the tenant, at the rate of £4 per cent., is 
to be applied—in payment of dividends on stock, £2 15s.; sink- 
ing fund for redemption of stock, £1 ; and to reserves, 5s. No reissue 
is, therefore, possible until a proportional amount of the stock has 
been redeemed, the Government guarantees being already exhausted 
by the stock to be issued in the first instance. But the Bill pro- 
vides that the stock shall not be redeemable until thirty years after 
the commencement of the Act; no reissue is, therefore, provided for 
by the Bill till after that period, The Government might, it is 
true, at any time avoid the objection here raised by buying up part 
of the stock in the open market ; but such a course would raise some 
considerations which have not been contemplated, at least in the 
Bill. It is unnecessary, however, to press the matter; it is one of 
detail. But even if we concede that the reissue of the total instal- 
ments at any time paid in is feasible, the amount so available cannot 
exceed ten or twelve millions at the end of the fifteen years referred 
to by Mr. Balfour; an extension of the original fund inconsiderable 
vompared with a requirement of one hundred millions. And as soon 
as the accumulations on the fifteen years have been exhausted, the 
sum available in subsequent years will rapidly fall to that of the 
normal income of the fund. Take it how you will, something like 
three generations will be required to effect a settlement of the 
question on the lines of the present Bill. 

The second point made by Mr. Balfour, that referring to the slow- 
ness with which the ten millions already sanctioned has been applied 
for, really constitutes a capital objection to the Bill. The slowness 
with which the ten millions have been taken up arises from the fact 
that purchase depends on the voluntary agreement of landlord and 
tenant, so that where landlords refuse to sell or hold out for a price 
the tenants are unwilling to give, purchase is brought to a standstill. 
This brings.us to the positive objections to the Bill, as distinguished 
from those of inadequacy. 

It is, in effect, admitted by the supporters of the Bill that it will 
not settle the question, but, on the contrary, open a fresh chapter 
of agitation in Ireland. It is well that it should be clearly under- 
stood that this objection to the measure is not only made by the 
opponents of the Bill, but admitted by its supporters. (1) It was 
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so admitted by Mr. Balfour when introducing the Bill. He gave 
us one of the reasons for requiring the tenant to pay for the first 
five years an annuity equal to 80 per cent. of the normal annuity 
thereafter to come into effect (in the case selected for illustration 
£80 instead of £68) that, ‘‘In the first place, we think that a re- 
duction from £107 to £80 is a large and substantial reduction, of 
which the tenant will have no reason to complain. In the second 
place, we think that so large and sharp a reduction as from £107. 
to £68 may produce, and, we think, will produce, considerable 
difficulty on adjoining estates where purchase may not have taken 
place” (Times, March 25). It is unnecessary to point out that 
the initial reduction (20 per cent.), with the fee of the farm thrown 
in, is more than sufficient to create a maximum of discontent on 
adjoining estates where purchase is not taking place. 

(2) Mr. Parnell and others on the Opposition side pressed the same 
objection. He said: ‘‘ You leave three-fourths of the tenants un- 
touched, and while you do so you set up a standard of rent through- 
out the country which will be bound to create an agitation amongst 
the remaining three-fourths, who will, of eourse, ask for a similar 
reduction.” 

(3) Lord Hartington stated on the second reading of the Bill 
that ‘“‘the unfortunate position in which the majority of the land- 
lords of Ireland are going to be placed by the passing of this 
measure, as they (the Opposition) tell us, a small minority of the 
tenants will be placed in a position of exceptional advantage, will 
make it absolutely impossible for the landlords who remain outside 
the operation of the Bill to exact the rents which they are now 
receiving ” (Z'imes, May 2). 

(4) The Daily Express, the landlord organ in Ireland, in a series 
of articles directed attention to the same point. Referring to 
tenants on estates where landlords may refuse to sell, it said: ‘ Of 
course this is a state of things they will not endure, and they will 
be tempted beyond resistance to force the landlord into the purchase 
scheme, or, if he refuse, or is too late to do so, will insist on a 
reduction of rent to the same scale as their neighbours ” (April 3). 

A further objection has been made to the Bill—namely, that 
where tenants are in arrear or have lost their legal interest in the 
land, they will be wholly in the power of the landlord and must 
purchase on his terms. The Bill, it is alleged, in this respect 
unduly favours the landlord. This objection is said to be contra- 
dictory of the former; in fact, the alleged inconsistency of the 
arguments used against their proposals formed the mainstay of the 
Government reply on the second reading of the Bill. The objections 
are not, however, contradictory, but, on the contrary, cumulative. 
The apparent contradiction arises from the assumption that the land 
question is a single and uniform question throughout Ireland. But, 
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as Mr. Parnell pointed out, it varies from province to province and 
county to county. In Leinster, portions of Munster, and Connaught, 
and along the eastern coast in Ulster, where the holdings are large, 
and, to a great extent, consist of grazing farms, districts in which 
the relations of landlord and tenant have been fairly settled, the 
- first objection holds good. And the experience of the Ashbourne 
Act has shown that the danger referred to on estates where the 
landlord refuses to sell is by no means remote. Where, through 
one circumstance or another, the tenants succeed in purchasing an 
estate at a fairly moderate price, their annual payments in lieu of 
rent being thenceforth largely reduced, say 20 per cent., and, further, 
acquiring each year a Jarger and larger saleable interest in their 
farms, with the prospect of ownership at the end of forty-nine years 
—such an estate must immediately become a centre of disturbance 
for surrounding estates where purchase is not taking place. This 
is a very real danger. ‘That estates belonging to absentee owners 
will be sold at a price to tempt the tenants to purchase, thus opening 
wide the door to agitation in what we have called settled districts, 
is more than probable. In Mr. Balfour's words: ‘‘ Absentees are 
specially ready to sell, because to them Irish land provides not a 
home, but merely an investment.” ! 

On the other hand, in the disturbed districts, where the holdings 
are for the most part small and of the cottier class, the second objec- 
tion applies with full force. We have the fact that at present there 
are between 18,000 and 20,000 tenants who have been converted into 
caretakers by notice of eviction under the Act of 1887. The greater 
number of these tenants have not as yet been physically evicted, they 
are still on the land; but they have lost all legal interest in their farms, 
their title is broken, and they may be turned out at any moment. It 
is clear that, but for the support they may derive from combination, 
they are completely at the mercy of the landlord, and that the induce- 
ment to purchase on his terms amounts almost to compulsion. 

Mr. Balfour looks forward to a space of fiteen years being required 
to exhaust the thirty millions provided by the Bill; at the end of 
which time but a fraction of the question will have been settled. 
Can we contentedly look forward to the establishment during that 
period, not to speak of the two or three generations a complete 
settlement must require, of, on the one hand, a dual standard of 
rent in Ireland, to be adjusted by agitation; and, on the other, 
the continued combination of tenants against landlords, and of land- 
lords against tenants? Further agitation, it is probable, will not be 
to the disadvantage of the tenants ; it certainly will not raise the price 
of land in Ireland. But reasonable men desire to see the Irish land 
question settled on some rational or public principle, not scrambled 
for in agitation, with all the loss and strain upon the country agita- 


tion must entail. 
4 North American Review. 
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The Government Bill, it is pretended, has been designed to 
establish a peasant proprietary. It admits to its benefits a class of 
graziers and large farmers, who may, indeed, be converted into owners, 
but cannct be made into peasant proprietors ; under no pretence can 
they be brought within that class. But waiving that point, the creation 
of a peasant proprietary is not made on any public or general prin- 
ciple. The Bill, at most, establishes a peasant proprietary lottery, in 
which the blanks are many. Further, the distribution of prizes is 
not made on any recognised principle, but left to the particular interest 
or caprice of individual Jandlords. 

Whether the question is considered with regard to the inadequacy 
of the Bill, or the positive objections thereto, we believe the reader 
will be forced to the conclusion that, seeing the purchase fund is limited 
and will not nearly cover the question on the lines of the Government. 
proposals, it is of vital importance, not only to the tenants, but to 
the national interests of Ireland, that the fund should be so 
expended as to afford the largest area of relief. And, as we have 
shown, if applied to the smaller class of holdings, the fund is sufficient 
to settle the question on certainly three-fourths—possibly, four-fifths— 
of the total agricultural holdings of Ireland. 

The limitation of purchase to the smaller holdings raises an 
important question which must be faced. To render such a scheme 
of purchase successful, it is obvious that compulsory sale becomes a 
necessary complement of the measure. Much might be said against 
proposals for the compulsory expropriation of landlords, if it were 
proposed to buy out compulsorily entire estates. But where it is 
proposed to purchase only a particular class of holdings, and those of 
a description which raise considerations analogous to those which the 
question of artisan dwellings suggests in reference to town property, 
the objection is removed or greatly reduced. Relief of agrarian 
distress to be effective should operate over a large area and act 
quickly. The limitation of the class of holdings to which purchase 
should be extended would, as we have shown, secure the first of these 
conditions, and the introduction of compulsory powers of sale, to meet 
the case of landlords who refused to sell, although the tenants had 
offered, in the opinion of a commission or court of arbitration, a 
sufficient price, would secure the second condition.’ 


Mr. Balfour has complained that the second part of the Bill, that 
dealing with the congested districts, has been ignored in the discus- 
sion of the subject. The fact that it has been ignored is significant, 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that, if the purchase fund were restricted to a 
particular class of holdings, it would be advisable to leave a certain amount of 
discretion in the hands of the Land Department, to meet the case of holdings which 
might exceed somewhat the acreage or valuation determined on asa limit, but which 
fairly came within the intention of the purchase scheme. This might be done by the 
introduction of a limitation on the amount to be advanced to any single occupier, as 
in the present Bill. = 
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and points, possibly, to a general sense of the unreality of its 
provisions. It is unnecessary, however, in the present article, to 
occupy space on this portion of the subject; financially, the second 
part of the Bill stands or falls with the first. As touching the 
provisions in the second part of the Bill for developing agriculture 
and industries in the congested districts, it may be left to the 
common sense of our readers whether any board, not to speak of a 
nominated and unpaid board, could direct practical attention to so 
numerous, and in many cases unrelated, branches of the question as 
it is proposed to place within their control. The Congested Districts 
Board, as constituted by this Bill, is a veritable ‘“‘ Jack of all trades.” 
It is empowered to apply the moneys at its disposal directly, or by 
way of grant, to aiding emigration or migration; provision of seed 
potatoes and seed oats at cost price; investigation of extent to 
which fish exist, and how fishing may be developed ; instruction in 
curing of fish by schools or otherwise ; encouraging and developing 
knowledge of practical and scientific agriculture and improvement of 
live stock and poultry; improving and developing weaving or 
spinning ; or, lastly, any other industries or any industrial resources. 
The objects here proposed are excellent; but, unfortunately, there is 
no indication, in the machinery provided to carry them out, that any 
serious effort has been made to grapple with the question of the 
development of the resources and industries of the long neglected 
western counties of Ireland. 
GEORGE CorFFEY. 
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A PLEA FOR AN EIGHT HOURS 
WORKING DAY. 


Tue action of the Trades Union Congress at Liverpool, in September 
last, with reference to the establishment of an eight hours working 
day, has brought the question within the scope of practical politics. 
Already there are signs of new lines of cleavage in political parties. 
Many of the Trades Union leaders are now advising their followers 
to vote for no man who will not pledge himself to support an Eight 
Hours Bill, and there can be no doubt that the next Parliament will 
contain not only men of different shades of political opinion pledged 
to support such 2 measure; it will also contain a distinct Labour 
Party, determined to place the interests of labour above the interests 
of either of the present politicai parties. This is only one phase of 
the great labour problem—a problem which has forced itself upon us 
so rapidly and so ominously of Jate years that the main points of the 
old political programme—disestablishment of the Church, reform of 
the land laws, free education, reform of taxation—seem, for the 
moment at any rate, to have dwindled into comparative insignificance. 
And the reason is not far to seek. Apart from the perennial prob- 
lem of the unemployed, which yearly becomes more grave, and which, 
as it involves not merely the actual discomfort but the slow starva- 
tion of a considerable portion of the working classes, calls for imme- 
diate treatment ; apart from this, I say, there is the natural and legi- 
timate desire, strengthened and accentuated by twenty years of 
national education, to participate in a greater measure in the ever- 
increasing advantages of civilisation—to have a fairer share of the 
immense wealth which the application of machinery and steam power 
has placed at the disposal of mankind, to lessen the wearying and 
depressing effect of excessive mechanical toil, to possess the requisites 
of a refined and cultured, as well as the necessaries of a work-day 
life, in a word, to have not only the means of enjoyment but the 
leisure to enjoy. And the demand for an eight hours working day 
may be looked upon as the first and necessary step to the desired end. 
It is true that it involves no new principle in legislation, and yet it 
may be said to mark the beginning of a new era in English political 
and social life. For this reason, that while previous labour legislation 
has been unconsciously socialistic in its tendency, the present demand 
is consciously socialistic. The New~Unionism is permeated with the 
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socialistic spirit. The moral principles which have long been applied 
to the ownership of land are now being extended to other forms of 
property, and it is now generally recognised that both land and capital 
must be utilised, not for the benefit of a class, but for the welfare of 
the whole community ; that human labour—which means human life 
—is not a commodity to be bought and sold like a bale of wool, but 
that it has certain rights—natural or bestowed—which limit the 
operation of the laws of competition, and that it is as immoral to 
“‘ sweat” the worker as to rack-rent the farmer. The eight hours 
movement is virtually a demand for the application of these prin- 
ciples to our industrial and social life. As to how far such application 
shall proceed is a question which need not now detain us. We have 
already admitted the principle into our legislation, and every proposed 
development of it must be dealt with on its merits. 

What, then, is the justification for the demand for a legal eight 
hours working day? The well-known passage in John Stuart Mill’s 
Political Economy, though less true to-day than at the time it was 
written, may be said to form the basis of this justification: ‘‘ Hitherto 
it is questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet made have 
lightened the day’s toil of any human being. They have enabled a 
greater population to live the same life of drudgery and imprisonment, 
and an increased number of manufacturers and others to make for- 
tunes. They have increased the comforts of the middle classes. But 
they have not yet begun to effect those great changes in human des- 
tiny which it is in their nature and in their futurity to accomplish.” ' 
It is now nearly half a century since these words were written, and, 
in the interval, there has been a considerable improvement in the 
condition of the working-classes. But no one will pretend that that 
improvement has been commensurate with the increase in the wealth- 
producing capacity of the country. Apart from the persistent fear 
of being “ out of work,” we know that by far the larger portion 
of our working population have to be content with wages which are 
only sufficient to furnish them with the necessaries of life, and those, 
certainly, not of the best quality. If we compare this with the con- 
dition of the labourer in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we shall 
find that in these two most important particulars—wages and hours 
of labour—the worker is no better off to-day than he was five hun- 
dred years ago. I do not, of course, mean to say that life for the 
worker is no better to-day than it was in the fourteenth century. 
There are, in the progress of civilisation, certain inherent advantages 
which it is impossible to monopolise, which have, as it were, become 
almost common property—increased sanitation, improved dwellings, 
better facilities for education, easier methods of transit and commu- 
nication, political and religious freedom. Yet, says Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, in his Six Centuries of Work and Wages, “there is every 

1 Book IV. chap. vi. sec. 2. People’s edition. 1986. 
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reason to fear that there is collected a population in our great {owns 
which equals in amount the whole of those who lived in England and 
Wales six centuries ago, but whose condition is more destitute, whose 
homes are more squalid, whose means are more uncertain, whose pros- 
pects are more hopeless, than those of the poorest serfs of the Middle 
Ages and the meanest drudges of the mediaeval cities.”’ From a 
*‘ general average” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Mr. 
Rogers computes that wages were sufficient to supply the labourer 
with an abundance of the necessaries of life, while the normal work- 
ing day of all classes was one of eight hours. The wages of the 
agricultural labourer and the artisan varied much as they do to-day, 
those of the latter ranging from 3d. to 5d. per day, according to 
skill and locality. It must be remembered, of course, that money in 
the thirteenth century was equivalent in general command over com- 
modities to about twenty times its normal value at present. ‘The 
price of a quarter of wheat,” says Hallam, “ appears to have been 
about four shillings. A sheep was sold rather high at a shilling, and 
an ox might be reckoned at ten or twelve.”* In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the wages of the artisan were about 6d. per day; those of the 
agricultural labourer 4d. per day ; while food remained almost as 
cheap as before. Hallam gives the following prices, taken from con- 
temporary documents, for the early part of the fifteenth century :— 
Wheat from 4s. to 6s. per quarter; oxen from 12s. to 16s.: sheep 
from 1s, 2d. to 1s. 4d.; butter $d. per lb. ; eggs twenty-five for ld. ; 
cheese, 3d. per lb.° 
But I need not further trouble the reader with facts and figures 

which are well known to every student of economic history, and 
which will become more widely known when our school histories 
devote a little more space to a description of the social condition of 
the people at different epochs, and to the story of the growth of 
industry and social progress, and a little less space to the detailed 
description of battles, the story of court intrigues, and the 
characters of royal favourites. The question which is forced upon 
our attention by a consideration of these figures isthis: Why, with 
an incalculable increase in wealth-producing capacity during the last 
one hundred and twenty years, caused by the introduction of 
machinery and the application of steam power, does the labourer 
and artisan of to-day receive less wages—in actual value—and work 
longer hours than did the labourer and artisan of five hundred years 
ago? It is, of course, perfectly true to say that the standards of 
value have altered, and that our wealth has become diffused over the 
entire globe. But this is no adequate answer—we are not quite so 

1 Chap. vi. p. 186. 1884 edition. 

2 Europe during the Middie Ages. Chap. ix. Part II. 

3 Ibid. These prices, however, appear to be rather high. Prof. Rogers states that 


“at no time was food so cheap as in the fifteenth century, and at no time were wages, 
relatively speaking, so high.”—Six Centurierof Worl: and Wages, Chap. xii. 
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philanthropic as to give our products, we usually require a somewhat 
larger return, that is, a profit on our sales. The question still re- 
mains, and the only answer is that there is either a misdirection of 
an immense quantity of labour into unproductive or useless channels, 
or that certain classes in society get more than their fair share of 
the wealth produced. We shall probably find that both causes con- 
tribute to the injustice, and that the remedy which affects the one 
will affect the other also. We see, however, at a glance that there 
is ample justification for the demand not only for a “redistribution 
of wealth,” but also for a “redistribution of leisure.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at any length on the effect of 
excessive hours of labour on the physical and mental life of the 
people. Any one who is brought into close and frequent contact 
with a manufacturing population cannot fail to notice how quickly 
and surely the unhealthy atmosphere and surroundings of the factory 
leave their fatal impress on the physical constitution of the workers. 
These effects are, perhaps, most easily perceptible in young girls, who, 
on passing from the school to the factory, quickly lose the roses from 
their cheeks, and, too often, alas, the pure language of childhood 
from their lips. It is perceptible also in the stunted physique and 
sickly pallor of the half-titner. Excessive toil is undoubtedly one 
cause of the heavy rate of mortality amongst the poor. The average 
age at death amongst the wealthy classes is fifty-five years ; amongst 
the artisan classes of many of our large towns it is only thirty years. 
The average annual death-rate for the whole of the United Kingdom 
is 19 per thousand, in some of our manufacturing districts it reaches 
35 per thousand. It is, of course, impossible to determine to what 
extent excessive labour is responsible for this heavy rate of mortality, 
but there can be no doubt that it contributes largely to the result. 
By excessive drafts upon the nervous and muscular forces the body 
early loses its recuperative powers, with consequent loss of vital 
energy. The same arguments apply with equal force to the intel- 
lectual and even to the moral life of the worker. Culture and 
refinement, continuity of education, the development of the higher 
mental faculties, are almost impossible to men who spend nearly 
one-half their lives in exhaustivg toil or tedious drudgery—and as 
for Art, it is an unknown world to them. In the face of these 
facts one is inclined to reverse the usual order of the argument, 
which is: ‘‘ Let us be sure that an eight hours working day will not 
interfere with our commercial supremacy before we adopt it,” and 
to say instead: ‘‘ Let us have an eight hours day and subordinate 
our commercial supremacy to the well-being and progress of the 
people.” 

The rejoinder of the ‘ practical” man is, of course, that the one 
is bound up with the other—a position we should be inclined to 
contest did space permit. Sad news indeed, as Carlyle said, if our 
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national prosperity depends on “ selling manufactured cctton at a 
farthing an ell cheaper than any other people.” But, in order to 
satisfy the scruples of the practical man, let us consider the question 
both from tke economic and the commercial points of view. It is 
surprising to find how many doctrines of the old political economy— 
laisser faire, wages fund, unrestricted competition under the delusive 
name of “ free labour ”—doctrines which one had got into the habit 
of thinking slain, rise again into the light of economic discussion 
as from a refreshing slumber. Thus, Mr. Bradlaugh—‘ If the 
amount now paid in wage is simply divided amongst a larger 
number of receivers, there is no increase whatever of purchasing 
power.”* It is quite evident that this sentence is a remnant, if 
Mr. Bradlaugh will permit me to say so, of his youthful studies 
of the wages-fund theory. Mr. Bradlaugh contends that the effect 
of the adoption of an eight hours day would be either a general 
fall in wages, or a general rise in prices, and that the purchasing 
power of wage would thus be diminished. It is much the same 
contention as was urged by Cobden and the Manchester School 
against the Ten Hours Bill. ‘‘He”—Mr. Cobden, in the debate on 
the Bill in the Session of 1844—“ would undertake to say that any 
measure which, while it reduced the hours of labour, had the 
necessary effect, as any such measure would under existing circum- 
stances, of reducing the rate of wages in proportion, would be 
received by the working classes as anything but an acceptable 
measure.” Macaulay protested against the doctrine. The Bill 
passed, and, as everyone knows, the predictions of the Manchester 
School were falsified by events. Are we not justified in supposing 
that similar predictions respecting an Eight Hours law would be 
similarly falsified ? 

Let us try to ascertain the economic effects of the adoption of an 
eight hours working day, that is, so far as they can be ascertained, 
for it is necessary to state at the outset that it is quite impossible 
to do this with anything like precision. The relations of wages to 
prices, and prices to demand, the latter depending, as it does, on 
the ever-changing desires and wants of men, are too complicated to 
be reduced to any explicit rule. First, as to wages and prices. 
The immediate effect, but not necessarily the permanent effect, of 
an eight hours labour day would be an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. Either the total amount of produce would be less, or, by 
the accession of a large number of the unemployed to the wage- 
earning classes, the total amount of wages paid would be more 
than it is at present. In either case, cost of production would be 
increased, temporarily, at any rate. On whom would that increased 
cost fall? Here it may be well to remind the reader that we are 
now considering general wages and general prices, not particular 
1 New Review, June 1889. 
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wages and particular prices. If the cost of production of any parti- 
cular commodity is increased, and the demand remains constant, it 
is evident that the commodity will rise in price, thus compensating 
for increased cost of production, the rise being tantamount to a tax on 
consumers. But—though there may be such a thing as a general rise 
in prices, say, by a doubling of the coinage—there cannot be a general 
rise in prices asa result of a general rise in wages, any more than there 
can be a general rise in values, Value is a relative term, and, to use 
Mill’s words, “ general high values is a contradiction in terms, the high 
value of some things is synonymous with the low value of others... . 
The relation of one thing to another cannot be altered by a cause 
which affects them both alike. A rise or fall of general wages is a 
fact which affects all commodities in the same manner, and, therefore, 
affords no reason why they should exchange in one rather than in 
another proportion.” * Hence, a general rise in wages—and this is 
what the establishment of an eight hours working day would 
amount to—cannot mean a general rise either in values or in prices. 
If not compensated for by a decreased cost of some other element in 
production—a very large assumption—it must take its effect in 
lower profits. On this point Mill is explicit enough, ‘There is no 
mode in which capitalists can compensate themselves for a high cost 
of labour, through any. action on values or prices. It cannot be 
prevented from taking its effect in low profits. If the labourers 
really get more, that is, get the produce of more labour, a smaller 
percentage must remain for profit. From this Law of Distribution, 
resting as it does on a law of arithmetic, there is no escape. The 
mechanism of exchange and price may hide it from us, but is quite 
powerless to alter it.” * 

This seems clear enough, but there is an element in the problem 
which has not yet been sufficiently considered, and which must be 
held to modify Mill’s statement that ‘a rise or fall of general wages is 
a fact which affects all commodities in the same manner.” That 
element is—Demand. An increase in cost of production, whether it 
falls on the manufacturer or on the producer, must affect demand, 
but it affects it in varying degrees. Hence, a general rise in wages, 
though it cannot mean a general rise in prices, may, by a shifting 
of the incidence of demand, cause a disturbance of prices. Though the 
cost of production of watches and coats may increase in exactly the 
same degree, as I cau do without watches but cannot do without 
coats, the -price of coats must increase in greater ratio than 
the price of watches, and the production of the latter must di- 
minish until demand and supply reach their former state of stable 
equilibrium. It is, of course, impossible to forecast the varyings 
which may take place in the incidence of demand, but it is probable 


1 Political Economy, Book III. chap. ae. 2 ; see also chap. xxv. sect. 4. 
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that useless and costly articles would be the first to suffer. It is 
even conceivable that in some industries—if those are worthy of the 
name of industries, in which the commodities produced, such as 
paper-soled boots, ‘‘ cheap” clothing, scamped furniture, are posi- 
tively harmful rather than useless, and the production of which 
necessitates sweated labour—it is possible, I say, that in some in- 
dustries of this type, an increase in the cost of production and a 
shifting of the incidence of demand would extinguish the industry, 
and so bring about an actual displacement of labour. This I will 
deal with shortly. First, let us ascertain, if we can, how the shiftings 
of the incidence of demand would affect prices and wages, noting that 
there would not only be a greater relative demand for some commo- 
dities, say of cottages and carpets as against walnuts and wine, but 
also a greater positive demand through the absorption of the 
unemployed in continuous industry, and the consequent in- 
crease of buyers. Assuming then, for the moment, that there 
would be a rise in the price of some of the necessaries of life, such as 
cottons, woollens, and similar commodities, we are met by the fact 
that it is precisely this class of goods which are the least affected, 
permanently, by the incidence of demand, the supply being prac- 
tically unlimited, or, at any rate, capable of indefinite increase. 
Hence, any tendency of prices to rise above their normal level would 
be followed by increased production of the commodities affected until 
their values gravitated to the point at which it would be unprofitable 
to stimulate production. But this is not all. An increased demand 
for commodities means an increased demand for labour’, and an in- 
creased demand for labour means a tendency to a rise in wages—a 
tendency which the manufacturer would be powerless to resist, for 
the area of competition in the labour market would not only be re- 
stricted by the absorption of the unemployed, it would be still 
further restricted by the time-limit imposed by the Eight Hours law. 
We can see this more clearly if we turn our minds for a moment to 
the early years of the century, when, by the introduction of machi- 
nery and the consequent displacement of human labour, and also 
through the absence of any time-limit to the working-day, compe- 
tition was so intensified among the workers that men, women, and 
children were forced to work fourteen hours a day, while mauufac- 
turers amassed huge fortunes out of the results of “ cheap ” labour. 
Or, to take a converse case, let us suppose our Sunday labour laws 
abolished, and factories allowed to run seven days a week, it is 
ol ious that by thus widening the area of competition, the ultimate 
effect would be that men would work seven days for the wages which 
are now paid for six, unless, of course, the Trades Unions were strong 
enough to enforce what had previously been enforced by law. We 


1 Compare, however, Mill, Book I. chap. 'v: v. sect. 9, with Ruskin—Unto this last, 
Part iv., p. 151, Sixth edition, 1888. 
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may conclude then, that, as regards wages and prices, a restriction 
of the hours of labour would have much the same effect upon the 
labour market as had the Great Plague in the fourteenth century. 
The shortened hours would really mean a raising of the standard 
of comfort, while the imposition of a time-limit on the 
working-day would cause a comparative scarcity of labour, and any 
tendency to a rise in prices would be accompanied by a corresponding 
tendency to a rise in wages.’ 

But let us now return to the question of the displacement of 
labour caused by a shifting of the incidence of demand. There are 
two pernicious fallacies, of a kindred nature, which have, unfortu- 
nately, become thoroughly rooted in the popular mind. ‘The first is, 
that useless labour is a benefit to the community because, to use 
the popular phraseology, ‘‘it puts money in circulation,” and is 
‘* good for trade” ; the second is, that the luxuries of the rich, by 
operating in the same way, are a positive advantage to the poor. 
It is unnecessary to deal-with these fallacies at any length, and I 
notice them here because they have some slight bearing on our 
present subject. Their widespread adoption can only be accounted 
for by the fact that the processes of the acquisition and distribution 
of wealth are apt to be disguised by the mechanism of money pur- 
chase. Wereall payments made in commodities instead of in money, 
it would at once be seen that the more labourers there are drafted 
from useful industries to the production of useless articles, or articles 
intended to minister to the private gratification of a particular 
individual or class, the less must there remain for the production of 
those commodities which form the real wealth both of individuals 
and of nations—the more ‘‘illth,” as Mr. Ruskin terms it, the less 
wealth. This, as I shall presently show, has some bearing on cost 
of production. What I wish to emphasise at present is the fact 
that a displacement of labour is not necessarily an evil, it may be 
an unmixed blessing. All depends upon the kind of labour that is 
displaced. It may be objected, however, that a displacement of 
labour would create a new unemployed class. This is, to say the 
least, exceedingly improbable. The total number of the wage-earn- 
ing class in the United Kingdom is variously estimated at from 
thirteen to fifteen millions,’ but this includes employers of labour, 
the professional and commercial classes, agriculturists, domestic ser- 
vants, and a host of workers who would be unaffected by an eight 
hours day. Making a most liberal allowance, and taking the returns 
of the last census for our guide, we find that there are, in round 


1 Political Economy may be termed the science of Limitations. I need not stay 
to explain that high prices do not necessarily mean kigh wages. Nor need I re- 
mind the reader that, in a state of society in which competition is unrestricted, 
there is a maximum competitive wage which is fixed, rigidly and absolutely, by the 
Law of Rent. 

2 The last census gives the number of those engaged in business of all kinds as 
15,181,103. 
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nuubers, eight million workers whose hours of labour would be 
reduced from ten, and in some cases from eleven and twelve, to 
eight. This, at the lowest calculation, would mean that work would 
be found for two million extra workers. The whole number of 
the unemployed class, however, in the United Kingdom, taking 
the highest estimate, does not number more than 1,200,000, and it 
is highly probable that a portion of these, by reason of ill-health and 
other causes, would not be available for labour purposes. Making a 
still further allowance for the increased efficiency of labour by reason of 
the shortening of hours, it will be seen that there is no reason to 
fear the creation of a new class of unemployed by a displacement of 
labour. 

Let us now turn our attention to the commercial side of the 
problem. Hitherto we have been assuming, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that cost of production would be increased, and we have seen 
that this increased cost would fall mainly upon profits.’ It is evident, 
however, that the whole energy of the manufacturer would be 
directed towards diminishing this increased cost of production. It 
must be remembered that this increased cost, as already suggested, 
would not be so great as might at first appear, because of the 
increased efficiency of the labourer. It is obvious that a workman 
will produce more per hour in an eight hours day than he will, per 
hour, in a ten hours day, but not so much more as to compensate 
for the reduction in the hours of labour. Some manufacturers admit 
that, by working their men in two shifts of eight hours each, they 
could produce more in eight hours than they now do in ten, because 
of the lessening of the waste of time caused by stoppages of 
machinery. But there are two further ways in which cost of 
production would be diminished: first, by the introduction of 
mechanical improvements; second, by the amalgamation of small 
industrial establishments into larger concerns, and the consequent 
diminution of waste labour. On the question of improved machinery 
I need not dwell. It is well known that we are far behind the 
Americans in the application of mechanical contrivances to industry, 
and that there is considerable room for improvement in this respect 
in British industries will not be disputed. With reference to the 
amalgamation of industrial establishments, either on the joint-stock 
or the co-operative principle, we see developments in this direction 
going on at present, and there is no doubt that the tendency would 
be greatly accelerated by the adoption of an eight hours working 


1 To avoid misapprehension, it may be well to modify this statement. If prices— 
or, as I have shown, some prices—advanced, with a corresponding advance in the 
wages of the manual labour class, a portion of the increased cost would fall upon 
fixed incomes. It is somewhat unlikely that, because of the adoption of an eight 
hours day, lawyers’ fees would be raised from 6s. 8d. to 7s., doctors’ fees from a 
guinea to 22s., and the stipend of the Archbishop of Canterbury from £25,000 to 
£26,000. Therefore, in the event of a rise in prices, fixed incomes would bear a 
portion of the increased cost of production, 
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day. Space will not allow me to quote examples of the way in 
which working expenses in production and distribution have been 
diminished by co-operative and joint-stock associations, both in 
England and America. But the economic effects of combination and 
association are sufficiently obvious. It checks waste in production, 
facilitates transport, drives out needless and useless competitive 
labour, and—what is of greatest importance to the capitalist—raises 
profits. Hence we may say that, although the adoption of an eight 
hours working day would temporarily increase cost of production, 
the consequent developments in the industrial world would ultimately 
neutralise that increased cost, and things would resume their normal 
sway. . It may be said that, with the introduction of further 
mechanical improvements and continued increase of population, a 
new unemployed class would eventually arise. This is quite true, 
but the net result would be a raising of the standard of comfort 
amongst those in actual work—that is, an advance on previous con- 
ditions. And with every. such advance, which really means what 
we term “social progress,” it is natural to expect that society will 
be in a better position to deal with labour problems. Not only this. 
Every social reformer knows that a raising of the standard of 
comfort, the spread of education, the opportunity for self-culture, 
and the diverse interests in life which increased leisure creates, act 
as a check upon the tendency to over-population, and that poverty, 
ignorance, and degradation are the most prolific causes of a too 
rapid multiplication of the species. 

Turning now to the question of foreign competition, it will be seen 
from what I have already said, that there need be no cause for alarm. 
If, as I have shown to be probable, the temporarily increased cost of 
production fell upon profits, foreign trade would be affected only in 
the degree that the home trade would be stimulated. The current 
ideas on the subject are, however, so vague and ill-defined that it 
may be worth while to try and get a clear insight into the nature of 
the issues involved. One cannot protest too strongly against the 
notion that because Continental workmen work twelve hours a day, 
English workmen should work thirteen hours in order to beat their 
foreign rivals by the production of cheaper commodities. An exten- 
sion of the same argument implies that if the Hindoos and the Chinese 
turn to the manufacture of cotton, and, by working fourteen hours a 
day and living on rice, are able to produce this commodity at a half- 
penny ayard, Lancashire must be turned into a veritable slaves’ den, 
and our cotton workers work fifteen hours a day and live on—what ?>— 
in order to produce a “cheaper” fabric! This, surely, is a sufficient 
reductio ad absurdum—the more we produce, the poorer we become ! 
But what would become of our trade ? it will be asked. And the 
answer is—that our trade, in volume, would, in the long run, remain 
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exactly the same, but would be affected in its cowrse.’ International 
trade does not depend solely, or even principally, on actual cost 
of production ; it depends mainly on the advantages which accrue 
from the production of one class of commodities rather than another. 
There are certain commodities which may be produced as easily in 
one country as in another, but it does not follow that international 
trade in these commodities will cease. America may be able to 
manufacture cotton quite as well as England, but if the relative cost 
of production of, say, wheat as compared with cotton, is much less 
in America than in England, then it may be to the material advan- 
tage of both that America should produce wheat for England, and 
that England should manufacture cotton for America (if any material 
advantage can compensate for the substitution of the monotonous life 
ot the factory, and the din and whirr of machinery, in place of the 
rustle of the sheaves in the summer wind, the lands laughing with 
the harvest, and the free glad life of the fields !). If America should 
begin to manufacture her own cotton, then, as she must still 
find it to her advantage to supply us with wheat, we must pay 
for that wheat in some other commodity. These are the tritest 
commonplaces of political economy, and yet they are commonplaces 
which the practical man persistently ignores. ‘‘ There is much mis- 
conception,” says Mill, “in the common notion of what commerce 
does for a country..... If it be said that the capital now 
employed in foreign trade could not find employment in supplying 
the home market, I reply that this is the fallacy of general over- 
production. There would be employment created equal to that 
which would be taken away. Exportation ceasing, importation to 
an equal value would cease also, and all that part of the income of 
the country which had been expended in imported commodities 
would be ready to expend itself on the same things produced at 
home, or on others instead of them.”* There are, however, obvious 
difficulties attending the transference of capital from one industry 
to another, and sometimes great suffering and misery. But, as I 
have already shown, the necessity for such transference is caused, 
not so much by increased cost of production, as by the relative 
advantage accruing from the production of one commodity rather 
than another. Although, during the century, there have been 
continual reductions in the hours of labour, our foreign trade has 


1 “ General low wages never caused any country to undersell its rivals, nor did genera} 
high wages ever hinder it from doing so.’’ (Mill, Book iii. chap. xxv.) Prof. Cairnes 
is equally emphatic. I am unable, however, fully to endorse this view, for the reason 
already stated—that a shifting of the incidence of demand caused by the trans- 
ference of wealth from one class to another would be bound to have some effect upon 
prices. But general high wages or shortened hours would not have that effect upon 
foreign trade which manufacturers are apt to imagine, because the increased prices 
(not general prices) would not be in proportion to increased cost of production, but 
in proportion to the increased home demand for some commodities as against others. 
The increased cost of production would still fall upon profits, leaving foreign trade 
practically unaffected in its volume. 

2 Political Economy, Book III. chap. xvit. sect. 4. 
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steadily increased. Indeed, it is probable that more misery has 
been caused in the labour world by changes of fashion than from 
any other commercial cause. The change which took place in the 
public taste some years ago, and which showed itself in the preference 
for worsted in place of the finished woollen cloth then in demand, 
threw hundreds of cloth finishers out of employment in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The change may have been good in itself, 
because less labour was required to produce the same amount of 
cloth, but there being no immediate demand for the displaced labour, 
much poverty and misery resulted, many of the workers having to 
subsist on private charity, while others drifted into the ranks of the 
unskilled labourers. This, perhaps, does not come strictly within 
the scope of my subject, but I refer to the question here for the 
purpose of suggesting that greater powers should be given to 
County and Borough Councils for the acquisition and cultivation of 
land, with the object of mitigating the evils arising from such dislo- 
cations of industry as that to which I have referred. 

To return, however, to our subject. We have seen that an eight 
hours working day is not only just in itself, and its adoption neces- 
sary to the well-being of the people, but also, that it would not con- 
flict with economic principles, nor militate against our commercial 
prosperity. The only question remaining is: ‘‘ By what method 
should the object be attained? By the action of Trades Unions, or 
by Parliamentary sanction? In considering this part of the subject 
it is needful to bear in mind that—taking the returns of the last 
Trades Union Congress—less than twenty per cent. of the workers 
belong to Trades Unions. Under these circumstances, the obtain- 
ment of an eight hours day by Trades Union effort is a somewhat 
remote event. But let us suppose the various trades and industries 
of the country thoroughly organised, and in a position to demand 
an eight hours day,—it is certain that the first result of such a 
demand would be a series of prolonged and disastrous strikes which 
would not only paralyse industry and trade, and cause widespread 
destitution and misery, but which would also create the bitterest 
hatred and antagonism between the classes involved in the labour 
war. And the net result of the struggle would be that while the 
stronger unions, such as the Miners’ and the Amalgamated Engineers’, 
might gain their ends, the weaker unions, such as the Tailors’, the 
Sempstresses’, the Tramcar-drivers’, and the Shop Assistants’, would 
probably go to the wall. Mr. Bradlaugh, however, who is one of 
the strongest opponents of Parliamentary interference, puts forward 
an aiternative proposal, which he terms Conciliation. I presume 
that by this Mr. Bradlaugh means the appointment of Boards: of 
Conciliation in each particular industry, composed of representatives 
of both masters and men, to whom the question ofthe hours of labour 
should be referred for settlement. But surely it is pertinent to 
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inquire—who would enforce the decrees of the Boards of Concilia- 
tion? For it is evident that a perverse minority, by refusing to be 
bound by the decision, would render the work of the Boards quite 
nugatory. However favourable an employer might be to an eight 
hours day, he could not compete with a neighbouring manufacturer 
who persisted in working his hands ten hours per day. The inter- 
ference of Parliament is then perfectly legitimate, being necessary 
to ensure that the welfare of the majority of the working community 
shall not be jeopardised by the action of a small minority. It is 
exactly on this ground that Mill justifies State regulation of the 
hours of labour. It is a matter, he says, “in which the interference 
of law is required, not to over-rule the judgment of individuals 
respecting their own interest, but to give effect to that judgment ; 
they being unable to give effect to it except by concert, which concert 
again cannot be effectual unless it receives validity and sanction 
from the law.”' The opponents of State interference have to meet 
the further objection that to leave the question to be settled by free- 
dom of contract would mean far greater tyranny and injustice than 
any that could be caused by Government interference. The tendency 
of Trade Unionism is towards a federation of the whole of the 
workers in one vast organisation ; the tendency of capitalism is to 
combine into rings, trusts, and employers’ associations. If, after a 
trial of strength, the employers should succeed in imposing their own 
conditions on the workmen, we should have the spectacle of a small 
minority coercing a majority of the nation. If, on the other hand, 
the labour federation were to succeed in the struggle, the result that 
might have been attained by a peaceful appeal to Parliament would 
have been attained by the more violent method of class war. Even 
on the individualist hypothesis, bad though government by Parlia- 
ment may be, government of one class by another is infinitely worse. 
It may be said that labour legislation is only another form of class 
legislation. This is, to say the least, incorrect. Class legislation 
may be defined as that which benefits one class at the expense of 
another, but no one can say this of such a restriction of the hours of 
labour as can be proved to be necessary for the health and well- 
being of those engaged in manual industry. If it is the duty of 
the State to protect the property of its subjects, how much more 
necessary that it should protect their lives! So long as we live in 
a competitive state of society, so long will it be the duty of the 
Government to determine the limits within which the struggle for 
existence shall be carried on. In the words of Mr. John Morley, 
‘‘ Unfettered individual competition is not a principle to which the 
regulation of industry may be entrusted,” ” 

In conclusion, let me observe that in considering the question of 


' Political Econcmy, Book V. chap. xi. sec, 12. 
2 Life of Richard Cobden, vol. i. chap. 13. 
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the regulation of the hours of labour by the State, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the ethics and the ideals of Commercialism are 
rapidly passing away. We are at last beginning to perceive that 
the real wealth of the nation does not consist in vast accumulations 
of material possessions, nor its well-being in the aggregation of huge 
town populations toiling from morn till night for a bare subsistence 
wage, but rather, that the one consists in the capacity of its citizens 
for sympathy, for knowledge, or for action in the service of the 
common weal, and the other in the diffusion of those possessions 
which, by removing poverty, and by dispelling the fear of it, give 
opportunities for the realisation of a higher life. Alongside this 
change ‘in the ethical spirit of the nation there has proceeded a 
revolution in our political constitution. Previous to 1832, we had 
the reign of the aristocracy, since that time we have had the rule 
of the middle-classes, now it is the turn of the democracy. The 
elements have commingled, and our present social troubles are 
simply the travail of our social ideals. Out of that travail there 
must emerge a new social state, in which the principle of competi- 
tion must be subordinated to the principle of association, and in 
which Democracy, feeling its responsibilities as well as its power, 
will rise above the petty exclusiveness of class distinctions and class 
antagonisms, and frame its policy in accordance with those enduring 
principles which form the basis of individual and social progress. 


Laon RAMSEY. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE difficult and complex problems discussed in The Physws of 
the Earth’s Crust’ form of themselves a special field of research, in 
which only the highest and acutest intellects can hope to labour 
with any prospect of advancing the cause of scientific truth. And 
yet they are problems which lie at the very foundation of more than 
one branch of science, and until satisfactory solutions are found, 
these will be wanting in the exactness and consistency which 
scientists are ever trying to secure. Whether or not the attempts 
here made to obtain such solutions will at once or eventually com- 
mand the approval of competent judges, we will not venture to pre- 
dict ; but it may at least be said that the conclusions arrived at are 
based upon evidence and arguments that must be disposed of before 
they can be rejected. The author is evidently one whose intellectual 
equipment is equal to the great task he has undertaken. His know- 
ledge of the intricate phenomena he seeks to explain is both com- 
prehensive and minute; he has a firm grip of the mathematical 
methods of attacking physical problems; and he has a clear per- 
ception of what mathematical investigation can and cannot accom- 
plish in such matters. 

The first questions to which attention is directed are those of 
underground temperatures, internal densities and pressures, and the 
condition of the earth’s interior. The last of these has given rise 
to much discussion, notably so during the last few years, and 
physicists and geologists, approaching it from different standpoints, 
have arrived at conclusions which are more or less widely diver- 
gent. For ourselves, we have long felt that the arguments for 
a solid globe put forward by the former, from Hopkins to Sir W. 
Thomson and G. H. Darwin, were inconclusive on many grounds, 
and the cogency of Mr. Fisher’s reasoning has given strength to the 
conviction that such a view is neither in harmony with what we 
know of geological phenomena nor justified by mathematical investi- 
gation when based upon reasonable assumptions. As the matter now 
stands after Mr. Fisher’s treatment, we are of opinion that most 


1 Physics of the Earth’s Crust. By the Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S8. Second 
edition, altered and enlarged. London: Mavtmillan & Co. 
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readers will admit that, so far, the doctrine of a thin crust resting 
upon an energetic liquid substratum is the one that best meets the 
geological requirements of the question, and is not inconsistent with 
the results on which the hypothesis of solidity has been raised. As 
to the condition of this liquid substratum, we are disposed to look 
favourably upon the considerations here advanced to show that it is 
traversed by convection-currents, which bring heat upwards to the 
under surface of the crust, and thereby prevent it increasing in 
thickness by refrigeration to the extent it would otherwise do. Up- 
ward currents of this kind must obviously be equilibrated by down- 
ward currents of the cooler magma, and consequently there must arise 
local alterations of temperature and of level, at different times, such 
as are well known to have occurred in the history of the geological 
record. 

The next subject which the author discusses is that of the lateral 
stresses which act upon the earth’s crust, and the resulting inequali- 
ties of the surface. By many writers the compression that has 
produced the existing mountain chains has been ascribed to the con- 
traction of the solid globe through secular cooling, but, as the author 
shows with much detail and conclusiveness, this is wholly incapable 
of giving a satisfactory and sufficient explanation of the facts as we 
know them. Evidence is not wanting to demonstrate that move- 
ments of the earth’s crust are widely distributed geographically, and 
have unquestionably prevailed at every period of the earth’s history. 
In some localities, elevations and subsidences have occurred again 
and again, while in others, mountain ridges have been raised to a 
height considerably above that which they originally attained. These 
movements seem sufficient of themselves to prove the instability of 
the earth’s surface, and to negative the hypothesis of solidity. 
On the other hand, the hypothesis of a thin crust resting upon a 
liquid substratum seems capable of affording a fairly satisfactory 
account of most of the phenomena in question, and does no violence 
to the general teachings of geological science. In dealing with this 
branch of the subject, the author adduces various reasons for regard- 
ing the crust as having a certain degree of rigidity ; and in explain- 
ing the mode in which a mountain chain would be formed by 
horizontal compression, shows that such a ridge would generally be 
steeper on one side than the other, as we know to be actually the 
case in many instances. It is shown, too, that when in a disturbed 
tract an elevation is formed by compression, there will be formed 
also a corresponding protuberance beneath the elevation, and project- 
ing downwards into the fluid substratum. 

From this point onwards the author’s task is chiefly that of test- 
ing his theories, by comparing the conclusions deducible from them 
with the phenomena that have actually been observed. In this it 
is no exaggeration to say that his success is neither small nor 
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duubtful, and the impression made upon the mind is that, althorgh 
there are difficulties still to be overcome, fact and theory hang well 
together, and are rarely if ever inconsistent. That mountains have 
‘* roots,” for example, can be felt by the plumb-line and the pendu- 
lum, and such were assumed by Sir G. B. Airey to explain the 
anomalous attraction of the Himalaya mountains that was brought 
to light by the Indian Trigonometrical Survey. The same truth is 
taught by the phenomena of underground temperatures, the rate of 
increment with increased depth being slower under mountains than at 
places near the sea-level. The gravitational phenomena of the earth 
are also shown to be in harmony with the author's views, as it is 
demonstrated that an outer shell of uniform depth composed of a 
crust, and a substratum arranged in the manner here set forth, 
would produce the constant attraction all over the surface which 
observation and experiment have long shown to exist. Here, however, 
it should be observed that the author supposes that a spherical 
nucleus, solid or liquid, consisting of concentric layers, each of 
uniform density, exists beneath this shell, and the attraction of this 
is added to that of the shell in arriving at this conclusion. 

In the later chapters, the phenomena of volcanic dykes, volcanoes 
in eruption, and geological movements are discussed in the light of 
the positions taken up in the previous parts of the volume. ‘The 
treatment is thorough. and if the results here and there are not so 
definite and precise as could be wished, it is due solely to the com- 
plexities of the phenomena, and the absence of such data as are 
necessary for more rigorous and exact conclusions. We may add, it 
is due to the author to say that in touching so lightly as we have done 
upon one or two of the more salient features of the volume, we have 
hoped rather to induce our readers to study it for themselves than 
to present even an approximate view of the subtlety and acumen 
which characterise its pages. 

Professor Puiseaux’s Lecons de Cinématique’ has been written to 
meet the requirements of students at the Sorbonne and similar 
institutions, and seems very well adapted for its purpose. Its prepara- 
tion for the press has been entrusted to Messrs. Bourguignon and 
Le Barbier, who have discharged that duty in a praiseworthy 
manner. In such a volume one does not look for much originality 
of matter, but there is ample scope for novelty and thoroughness of 
method. This has been recognised by the author, who has certainly 
given us a clear, systematic, and well-graduated exposition of the 
various parts of the subject, and one that is marked by an individu- 
ality not always seen in such works. To an honest and careful 
student it will prove an invaluable guide, and though in form and 

1 Tccons de Cinématique : Mécanismes, Hydrostatique, Hydrodynamique, Professées 


4 la Sorbonne. Par P. Puiseaux. Redigées par P. Bourguignon et H. Le Parbier. 
Paris : Georges Carré. re: 
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style it differs from similar works in use in this country, an English 
student would find its perusal distinctly profitable. Under the head 
of ‘*Cinématique,” the author includes mechanics, hydrostatics, and 
hydrodynamics, and in their treatment employs both geometrical and 
analytical methods. He seems most happy in the use of the former, 
but this must not be understood to imply any weakness or short- 
comings in the latter. The chapter on the motion of a plane 
figure in its plane is especially lucid, though the latter quality is 
prominent throughout the volume. The inclusion of paragraphs on 
Cardan’s joint, and on Peaucellier’s “cell” is a good feature, though 
not the only one that will meet the approval of the critical 
mathematician. : 

The object of the Zraite @’ Astronomie Dratique’ is to popu- 
larise the study of practical astronomy in France, and to advocate 
for it a position in the curricula of schools and colleges adequate 
to its great importance, and on.a par with that which it holds in 
the educational systems of some other countries. Every one who 
wishes well to the cause of science will hope that his efforts will be 
successful, and that ere long his desire of seeing an observatory and 
a telescope in at least every college may be realised. Whether 
this should be the case or not, one cannot but recognise some merit 
in the volume he has written with a view to hastening on the 
consummation which he desires. It is not in all respects what we 
think a guide to practical work in the observatory ought to be, but 
it shows that much may be done without difficulty in the way of 
observing the sun, planets, moon, and double, coloured, variable, and 
temporary stars ; it gives fairly good descriptions of the instruments 
used, and is particularly strong on the use of the spectroscope and 
the photographic camera in astronomical work. To bring the 
various topics within the intellectual range of every reader, alge- 
braical and trigonometricel formule are avoided, and the necessary 
calculations are effected by the aid of arithmetic and logarithms 
alone. It is, moreover, written in an attractive style, and the 
reader can scarcely fail to catch something of the author’s enthusiasm 
for his theme. 

The chief interest and importance of Ze Maynétisme Atmosphérique® 
centre in the possibility of the phenomena so named being utilised 
in practical meteorology for the prognostication of the weather. The 
researches of Secchi and others have shown that storms are in some 
way to be correlated with movements of the magnetic needle, and 
as the latter are known to be affected by those disturbances in the 
sun which give rise to sun-spots, the further inference has been 
drawn that terrestrial storms and sun-spots are intimately associated 


1 Traité d’ Astronomie Pratique. Par Gelion Towne. Paris: Libraire Astronomique 
et Geographique de E. Bretaux. 
2 Le Magnétisme Atmosphérique. Par A. Fortin. Paris: Georges Carré. 
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phenomena. Convinced of the justness of this inference, the author 
has devised an instrument which he calls a magnetometer, and 
which he avers has enabled him to predict storms some five or six 
days in advance. The instrument is a kind of modified galvanometer, 
and his predictions are based upon its indications, controlled by 
careful observations of the sun-spots, whose eruptions affect the 
movements of the needle. Unfortunately, the description of the 
instrument is not sufficiently detailed to enable us to determine 
whether its indications are really due to the cause assigned, or to 
some other less remote. Obviously, this criticism loses some of its 
force if the predictions based upon the indications of the magneto- 
meter are afterwards verified by the events, and on this point the 
author is most positive. Several instances are given in which his 
forecasts of storms were realised with remarkable accuracy, and 
these are of themselves primd facic evidence that there is some ground 
for the confidence he feels in his methods. On the other hand, his 
predictions, instrument, and methods were brought under the notice 
of the head of the Departmental Commission on Meteorology many 
years ago, but we are not told whether the experience of the Commis- 
sion has been favourable to the author’s views as to the valne of the 
magnetometer in weather prognostications. Apart from its meteoro- 
logical bearings, the volume contains much interesting information 
on the physics of the sun, and is well written. 

There is great and conspicuous merit in this volume on poisonous 
plants,’ a subject of unquestionable importance, and one on which 
the want of a compact and handy manual has been long and often 
felt. It is not pretended that the contents are all original from cover 
to cover, though numerous facts brought to light by the author's 
special researches are incorporated in their appropriate connections. 
The value of the work consists rather in the fact that it brings to- 
gether into a moderate compass and in an accessible form the 
substance of many papers, memoirs, &c., which are scattered in 
scientific journals and in the publications of learned societies, and 
places them before the student in a systematic and orderly fashion. 
The plan on which the materials have been arranged is, on the whole, 
good and convenient, and enables the author to consider poisonous 
plants both from a general and a special point of view. The first 
part of the volume presents an admirable 7¢sumé of the characteristics 
of vegetable poisons, and the injurious effects they produce upon 
man and the lower animals. The facts pertaining to the distribution 
of poisons in the tissues and organs of plants, and their variations 
in quantity at different periods of development, are mashalled in a 
manner which indicates that considerable labour has been spent on 
this fundamental part of the subject. There is little to criticise in the 


1“ Des Plantes Vénéneuses et des Empoisonnements qu'elles Déterminent.” Par. Ch. 
Cornevin : Paris ; Firmin-Didot et Cie. 
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result. By his own experiments the author has added to existing 
knowledge on these points in several ways. As an illustration, his 
investigations on the laburnum may be mentioned, in which he 
showed that the leaves of this plant become less and less poisonous 
to carnivorous animals as the flowers open and the fruit is matured, 
and that in the process of ripening the pods deprived of their seeds 
became more so. 

Several sections bring out strongly the influence of the environment 
in the production, increase or decrease of the poisonous properties 
of plants, showing that action and reaction between the plant and its 
environment are at work here as well as in the more essential 
functions. But only the inanimate factors of the environment— 
matter and radiant energy—are considered, and nothing is said with 
regard to the possible or probable influence, direct or indirect, of 
other plants and animals. ‘To many readers it would have enhanced 
the interest of this part of the volume if the biological significance 
of some of the more striking details had been touched upon, how- 
ever briefly. It may be that this was beyond the scope of the 
author’s purpose, and it must be admitted that it is a difficult and 
complex question, and one whose practical importance may be 
doubted. Nevertheless, as he submits some suggestive general re- 
flections on the evolution. of the poisonous substances of plants, a few 
words on the co-operation of other organisms in the process would 
scarcely have been out of place. 

The reactions of the human body and of various species of anima!s 
to the poisons of plants are, as becomes their high importance, care- 
fully analysed and discussed at some length. It is shown how the 
virulence of a poison is modified by the way in which it is introduced 
into the system, by the age, sex, and organisation of the subject, 
and by other circumstances, and an attempt is made to refer these 
modifications to the differences of various kinds met with in the 
organs of alimentation, and the sensitiveness of the nervous system. 
Here again the author has not been content to rely solely upon the 
work of others, but has himself sought by the experimental method 
to obtain the necessary data for just and reliable conclusions. The 
accounts of these experiments form one of the most valuable parts of 
the volume, and are supplemented by an acute critical examination 
of the apparent anomalies which occur in the action of poisons on 
animals of different kinds. 

The second part of the volume makes a special and detailed study 
of the various species of poisonous plants met with in the higher 
divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom, 7.c.,among Gymnosperms and 
Angiosperms. It is naturally somewhat technical, as not only have 
the botanical characters of the plants to be passed in review, but the 
hemical constitution of their active principles has to be considered, 
s have also the lesions or other effects they produce upon the tissues 
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of the animal body. From a close examination of nearly the whole 
of the descriptions, we are satisfied that the author has handled this 
part of his task with marked success, and that experts in botany, 
chemistry, and morbid anatomy will find little of which they can 
reasonably complain. ‘The botanical characters of the plants are 
given with greater fulness than is usually:the case outside botanical 
text-books, and they are illustrated by characteristic woodcuts. In 
each case, too, the origin of the poison is referred, wherever possible, 
to the special organ in which it is found most abundant, and the 
circumstances are noted in which its virulence is increased or di- 
minished. The chemical aspects of the poisons are equally well 
presented, so that, taking it altogether, this special account of 
poisonous species of plants is fairly on a level with the existing 
state of knowledge. Unhappily, as the author points again and 
again, there are many and large Jacun@ in that knowledge which 
must be filled up before a work of this kind can be all that is 
desired. But it is one of the great merits of this volume, that 
it not only recognises and insists upon this, but even indicates 
in what directions additional knowledge must be sought. 

Under the title of Wild Nature Won by Kindness,’ Mrs. Brightwen 
has given us a charming little volume. Dealing with an aspect of 
animal life that is comparatively neglected, it is a volume that may 
be read with pleasure and profit both by oldand young. In asimple 
but fascinating style, the authoress tells of the friendships she has 
formed and enjoyed with animals of various kinds, and shows that 
the term friendship, even in this connection, is not an inappropriate 
one. Many who are not familiar with animals and their habits, 
whether of body or mind, will be not a little surprised at some of 
the stories of conquest here narrated, but there is no reason to con- 
sider them as stating more than can be accomplished by quiet, gentle 
treatment, provided the work of education is begun early enough. 
It may be that in ascribing definite emotions to the animals she 
domesticated, the authoress is ‘‘ reading in” to the mental constitu- 
tion of her pets faculties which they do not in reality possess. 
Bat at any rate, the stories show conclusively that the so-called in- 
ferior animals are capable of evoking some of the highest feelings 
of our nature, and present in a most attractive form the biographies 
of the interesting creatures, whose very familiarity seems to conduce 
to their neglect. For any that may be induced to fullow her example 
in cultivating friendships in similar directions, there are many prac- 
tical details of the best methods of taming, housing, and feeding, 
which, if carefully followed, will prevent much disappointment and 
ensure a fair measure of success. 

Proportions du Corps Humain? is a small volume, but it is one 

! Wild Nature Won by Kindness. By Mrs. Brightwen. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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which deserves to have a wide circulation among the students of 
schools of Art. Essentially it is an abridgment of Jean Cousin’s 
Traité des Proportions, which, from the sixteenth century onwards, 
has been regarded as a standard work on the subject. The outcome 
of much observation and research, Cousin’s treatise certainly pre- 
sents the subject with force and clearness, and its value for educa- 
tional purposes is correspondingly great. But the study of the 
proportions of the human body has been pursued by the great artists 
of every epoch, and, as might have been expected, not always with 
exactly the same results. Hence the author has added to his 
abridgment of Cousin the canons of proportion adopted at different 
times by other artists of repute, among whom are Lomazzo, Leonard 
de Vinci, Albert Durer, Gerard Andran, and Gerdy. In a small 
compass, therefore, the student has the views of some of the most 
eminent artists, by the study and comparison of which he can hardly 
fail to benefit. He must, however, make no mistake as to the object 
and purpose of such a work, nor must any scale of proportions be 
forced upon the subjects he seeks to portray. As a guide to the 
particular characters of a model such scales are helpful, but they 
must not override individual variations. 

There is much that is good and even excellent in this little volume 
on The Philosophy of Clothing.| We do not endorse all that it 
contains, but at the same time we recognise the ability with which 
it has been written, and hope it will be widely read. The wearing 
of clothes has become so customary and familiar among civilised 
peoples that curiosity as to the why and wherefore has been greatly 
deadened if not actually destroyed, and there is need of such a volume as 
this to awaken interest in the subject, and to show what kinds of 
wearing apparel are most in harmony with our natural requirements 
and in accordance with the teachings of science. As a guide to 
what is required in artificial clothing the author points to the con- 
struction of the epidermis, and describes the way in which it pro- 
tects from external cold, regulates the internal temperature, and gets 
rid of some of the injurious products of the destructive metabolism 
of the body. This done, he lays down the general principle that our 
artificial clothing should, as far as possible, assist the skin, by con- 
tinuing and not obstructing the work that it performs. No one, we 
opine, will be disposed to contest the substantial truthfulness of this 
principle ; nor is any well-informed person ignorant of the way in 
which it is practically applied. But the philosophy of the applica- 
tion is not so widely or so well known as it ought to be, and this is 
perhaps the reason why the principle is so flagrantly violated. We 
say perhaps, because we are not quite sure that even those who agree 
with the author’s philosophy will bein haste to abandon some of the 


1 The Philosophy of Clothing. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. London: 
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practices which he so strongly condemns. In the matter of clothes, 
as in many other things, the actions of individuals are not always 
based upon the teachings of either science or philosophy, and at 
least “‘ fashion” is a ruler that will not be readily dethroned. In 
this view the author appears to concur, for, while maintaining that 
the general principles of head-covering should be applied to women 
as well as to men, he adds that they possibly will be so applied as 
the Millennium approaches. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


UnpDER the comprehensive title of Philosophy and Theology,’ Dr. 
Stirling has published, or rather the University of Edinburgh has 
published for him, in agreement with the terms of the Gifford 
bequest, the lectures he delivered at that University as its first 
Gifford lecturer. Lord Gifford, as it will be remembered, left the 
residue of his estate to institute lectureships in connection with the 
Scottish Universities for ‘‘ promoting, advancing, teaching, and 
diffusing the study of Natural Theology.” 

Dr. Stirling explains in his first lecture that Lord Gifford meant 
by sound views on the subject, the affirmative side, and that it’ was 
to carry on, from a more modern point of view, the work done in 
their time by Paley and the writers of the Bridgewater Treatises. 
Dr. Stirling thinks the day is over for the kind of negative work 
done by Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, and Voltaire, and we may add 
Paine, and rather ridicules the practice of finding difficulties in the 
Bible ; we may readily allow the comparative place of the Hebrew 
writings in religion, as we have a broader base of natural theology— 
such at least we take to be Dr. Stirling’s confession. His liberality 
he expresses with a touch of hnmour—“ If any man confessed to me, 
for example, that when the walls of the city were said to have fallen 
at the biast of the trumpet, his own belief was that this was merely 
the Oriental phantasy expressing in a trope the signal speed of the 
event— if any man confessed such attitude of mind to me with fears 
for his orthodox security, I do think that I should not feel justified 
in bidding him despair ! ” 

In the eleventh lecture Dr. Stirling gives a very pleasing and 
sympathetic account of the founder of the lectureship, and a brief 
vésumé of a privately printed volume of lectures delivered at various 


1 Philosophy and Theology, being the first Edinburgh University Gifford Lectures, 
By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 1890. 
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times by Adam Gifford, from which we learn that the author was a 
devoted admirer of Emerson. 

There are two courses of lectures in this volume, both of them 
dealing with the subject principally from an historical point of view : 
the first ten with the affirmative, and the other section with the 
negative treatment that natural theology has received from philoso- 
phers. Dr. Stirling’s argument is based entirely upon the appre- 
hension of design in nature, and his method is, on the whole, critical 
rather than positive. There is no need for us to offer an analysis 
of these lectures, for the charm of them—and they have a charm—lies 
more in the manner than in the matter; they are written with a 
vivacity very unusual with lecturers upon philosophical topics, which 
must have made the listening to them a very pleasant occupation. 
The last four lectures are more up to date than the others, dealing, 
as they do, with the attractive theme of Darwin and Design. Dr. 
Stirling handles Darwin in a light and easy manner, and is rather 
inclined to scoff at the way in which the discoverer of natural selec- 
tion made all sorts of conflicting facts bend to his theory. Darwin’s 
account of the fauna of the Galapagos Islands, “the starting-point 
of investigations into the origin of species,” is subjected to a detailed 
criticism, and the lecturer does not find Mr. Darwin’s conclusions 
supported by the facts of the case. Another very curious and 
interesting point is made by the assertion, on the authority of Dr. 
Krause, ‘‘that almost every single work of the younger Darwin may 
be paralleled by at least a chapter in the works of his ancestor ” 
(Dr. Erasmus Darwin). The origin of species was foreshadowed in 
the Zoonomia. A startling case of heredity. 

Under the somewhat imposing title of the Religious Aspect of 
Evolution,’ Dr. McCosh gives us a large and improved edition of a 
lecture upon that subject. As the whole work consists of only rather 
more than a hundred octavo pages in large type, it will be seen that 
the treatment is rather superficial than exhaustive. Dr. McCosh 
briefly recapitulates most of the characteristics of the evolution 
theory, and, admitting the truth of them, maintains that they are 
perfectly consistent with belief in an intelligent designer, and a final 
purpose in creation. We are, of course, treated to the inevitable 
correspondence between Genesis and Geology, of which, we confess, 
we are rather weary. Dr. McCosh makes sufficiently startling con- 
fessoins. ‘ How were the early Scriptures able to publish truths 
which have only been discovered by science in this century ; truths 
many and varied, and minute, and covering a lengthened series of 
years, amounting to at least a hundred millions? [This is stretch- 
ing the ‘ six days’ with a vengeance.] There is only one answer to 
which reason will listen for an instant—the truths must have been 


1 The Religious Aspect of Iivolution. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D, Litt, D. 
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disclosed to Moses, as they profess, by the immediate inspiration of 
God”! This is a very extraordinary statement, as it is nowhere 
stated in Genesis that Moses either wrote it or had supernatural 
information ; many orthodox writers believe that the communication 
of the method of creation was made to Adam, and handed down to 
Moses, who was merely the reporter. It is a pity that writers like 
Dr. McCosh will not wait till the vexed question of authorship is 
settled before they build up such elaborate theories upon it. There is 
no reason why the first chapter of Genesis, which is much more recent 
than the second chapter, should not have been written in an age 
when scientific speculation had reached such a stage as to enable 
philosophical thinkers to make a fairly good guess at the probable 
order of creation. Dr. McCosh thinks the Pentateuch was written 
1400 years before the Christian Era: “ The wildest German neolo- 
gists are sure it could not have been written later than the time of 
Ezra, 500 years before Christ.” He should have said, ‘‘ The wildest 
German neologists are sure it could not have been written eurlier.” 
We are inclined to think that some parts of the Pentateuch, in- 
cluding the first chapter of Genesis, will prove to have been written 
much later. Accepting even the year 500 B.c. as the date of the 
compilation of the bulk of the Pentateuch, it is a far cry from that 
date to 1000 a.pD., or thereabouts, from which the earliest extant 
manuscript dates. Many additions and alterations could be made 
in a manuscript in 1500 years. Evolution may or may not be con- 
sistent with religious belief, but Genesis is altogether beside the 
mark. 

Mr. Reynolds’s edition of Bacon’s Essays’ is in form and matter 
worthy of the famous press from which it is issued. As a mere 
book the paper and printing are a delight to the eyes ; these classical 
essays well deserve such a setting. The largeness and breadth of 
their style demand good paper and open type to display them ade- 
quately. Mr. Reynolds’s introduction is also worthy of his subject ; 
he deals with his author in a liberal and generous way, and his high 
praise loses none of its effect because he is not blind to the defects 
which are not scarce in the essays. We have a careful examination 
of Bacon’s style, in which his editor detects the mark of a grand 
and confident self-esteem—sometimes ‘‘a grandeur—not to say in- 
solence of manner.” ‘The conclusion of the essay *‘ Of Deformity ” 
is thus described: ‘‘ It is as if Bacon were calling up before him 
the spirits of the mighty dead, and were judging them on their 
merits, and assigning his proper place to each in an off-hand sort of 
way, with an easy air of admitted superiority and of full right to 
pronounce,” which is as if the editor had caught something of his 

1 The Essays or Counsels, Civil and Mora’, of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, Viscount 
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author's style. The illustrations are drawn from a wide range of 
reading, and the notes serve to clear up many obscurities in the 
_text. 

The Counsels and Mazims' of Arthur Schopenhauer lack altogether 
the grand, disinterested calm of the counsels of Bacon. They seem 
to indicate an irritable, discontented spirit in the author, which 
makes us suspect that his pessimism was, after all, not without a 
temperamental cause. Schopenhauer’s views of life are very much 
thos of a man who considers himself a man of the world, but 
whose world has been a very restricted one. On no other ground 
can we explain his belief that his cynical maxims are original ; they 
strike us as being very trite. To find fault with everything, to 
suspect everybody, to get through life with as little trouble as pos- 
sible, are hardly original suggestions. Nor do we agree with the 
wisdom of taking a depressing view of the situation—or in the 
author’s words: “There is some wisdom in taking a gloomy view, 
in looking upon the world as a kind of Hell, and in confining one’s 
efforts to securing a little room that shall not be exposed to the 
fire.” We are not by any means convinced, by the pessimistic theory 
of pain and pleasure, that pain is positive and pleasure only nega- 
tive. Pain never makes the same impression upon us that pleasure 
does—we have but a slight memory, if any, of pain, but we are able 
to recall pleasurable sensations with almost their original vividness. 
A dull, calculating prudence, such as Schopenhauer recommends, 
would deprive life of all its most adventurous interest; and if an 
adventurous life is risky it is the risk that makes the sport interesting. 
If life is such a painful affair as the pessimists allege, they might 
at least have not attempted to make it still more unendurable by 
their dismal counsels. But as our author remarks, “ it is difficult 
to keep quiet if you have nothing to do,” and we fancy it is the 
want of healthy occupation that breeds pessimists. Mr. Saunders 
deserves all the more praise for his excellent translation, as it could 
have been no cheerful task. 

In Science et Matérialisme,? M. Letourneau has collected a number 
of articles which have been published in various journals and maga- 
zines at intervals from 1865 to 1878. Though so long an interval 
has elapsed since the writing of these papers, the author has nothing 
to retract nor much to add. The conclusions he adopted in those 
years he still maintains. These papers were written in defence of 
scientific materialism, and have, notwithstanding the variety of topics 
dealt with, and the separate way in which they appeared, a sort of 
unity. They are all written with the same end in view. Though 
M. Letourneau has classed some of the final articles together as polem- 


1 Counsels and Maxims. Being the second part of Arthur Schopenhauer's Aphorismen 
cur Lebensweisheit. Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1890. 

2 Science et Matérialisme. Par Ch. Letourneau. Paris: Reinwald. 1891. 
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ical, the description would not inaptly apply to the whole work, and 
this may be some excuse for the style, which is not marked by much 
toleration or philosophic calm. He attacks transcendentalism, idealism, 
and religion with a kind of savage good humour, and with but scant 
respect for the opinions of those from whom he differs. He has col- 
lected his essays, without reference to the dates at which they first 
appeared, under the general headings of General Biology, Biological 
Psychology, General Anthropology, Ethnography, and Polemical. 

It is in the papers on Biological Psychology that his materialism is 
most emphatically stated, and he endeavours to prove that all mental 
operations have none other than a physical origin. All the faculties 
of men from the lowest to the highest are derived from purely animal 
sensations. His favourite teacher is Huxley, and he has no mercy 
on M.M. Quatrefages, Dally, and Janet. M. Letourneau has taken 
the trouble to collect as many facts as he can to show the low moral 
condition of uncivilised races, with a view to establishing their relation- 
ship to the bestial world, and then, by connecting savage with civil- 
ised man, establishing his purely animal origin. He discourses on 
the absence of any absolute standard of morality, on the injustice of 
the Creator to the Australians, on the uselessness of missions to the 
Africans, and the novels of M. O, Feuillet, in the same contemptuous 
style. He includes a curious account of a trial for witchcraft, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and other odds and ends. 
However much reason the author may have had on his side, we should 
think the book calculated to confirm the popular prejudice against 
materialism. 

The. Eléments de Philosophie,’ by M. Janet, belongs to the course of 
special secondary instruction issued in accordance with the official 
programme of 1886. It is in the form of a small encyclopedia of 
the subjects of which it treats, and may be described as moderately 
orthodox. The author’s method is eclectic, and he follows no particular 
authority, but refers impartially to Descartes, Bacon, Kant, Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer, though he gives the preference to Comte over 
Spencer as a scientific thinker. To many of the chapters are appended 
suggestions for problems and practical exercises, and in an appendix 
are given extracts from, or analyses of, the works of philosophers and 
men of science. As a book for students it should be very useful. 

The prize essay of M. Adam on Francis Bacon? is very much 
like all prize essays. It contains a large amount of exact and 
conscientious work, but it does not attract by any striking 
originality. As a piece of work it is very well done, and is a 
respectful tribute to the great Englishman whose influence has been 


1 Eléments de Philosophie Scientifique et de Philosophie Morale. Par Paul Janet, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Delagrave. 1890. 

* Philosophie de Frangois Bacon. Par Ch. Adam. Mémoire couronné par l’Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Prix Berdin. -Paris: Felix Alcan. 1890. 
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European, and has already lasted nearly three centuries. After a 
biographical introduction, the work is divided into four parts— 
definition and division of science—criticism of methods, ancient and 
modern—method of Bacon—and the influence of Bacon in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. This last book is 
naturally the most interesting, and gives the author the most scope. 
His estimation of Bacon as a philosopher is by no means unqualified, 
though he pays him a deserved tribute of admiration as the founder 
of the inductive method. 

The Rise of Christendom,’ by Mr. Edwin Johnson, is in every 
respect a remarkable book, and we sincerely hope it will meet 
with the attention that it deserves from scholars and historians who 
are qualified to judge of the theory the author propounds with so 
much learning and eloquence. To merely state the proposition 
which the writer so forcibly enunciates, and which is supported by 
a portentous array of illustrative facts, might lead our readers to 
suppose that this was merely the work of some eccentric scholar, 
whose prepossessions had carried him beyond the bounds of what is 
reasonable. Let us hasten to assure them they need have no such 
fear. The work is perfectly sane, and the writer’s convictions have 
been produced by a careful and earnest study of facts which have 
been hitherto too much disregarded. 

Mr. Johnson’s theory is that the story of the rise of the Holy 
Roman Church on the ruins of the Roman Empire, which we have 
all been accustomed to believe, and which Gibbon has so splendidly 
related, is no more than a “ massive ” Church legend, fabricated in 
the first place by the Basilian and Benedictine monks. It must be 
postulated that we have no other authority than the Church for 
the story of its own triumph, and the authority is tainted at the 
source. ‘Tio use Mr. Johnson’s own favourite expression, this is a 
‘“‘ massive ” allegation, but he supports it by a mass of evidence it is 
difficult to reject. If we ask how it was that even Gibbon was 
deceived, he tells us that it was because the sceptical historian of the 
decline and fall never went behind his authorities, but accepted their 
own account of the origin of the Church. 

Our first impression would be to say that the thing is impossible ; 
that such a gigantic fraud could never have imposed upon the 
world, even if it could have been perpetrated. As to the possi- 
bility of its perpetration Mr. Johnson aptly quotes the late Cardinal 
Newman, who refers (in the Grammar of Assent) to the supposition 
of Father Hardouin that most of our Latin classics were forgeries 
of the monks of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Father 
Hardouin’s discovery of wholesale Benedictine frauds appeared to 
have filled his mind with universal suspicion towards the Latin 


1 The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin Johnson, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 
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literature. But the Cardinal, in discussing the opinion, pertinently 
observes “that all our knowledge of the Latin classics comes to us 
from the medieval copies of them, and they who transcribed them 
had the opportunity of forging or garbling them. We are simply 
at their mercy . . . . the existing copies, whenever made, are to 
us the autographic originals. . . ... The numerous religious bodies 
then existing over the face of Europe had leisure enough, in the 
course of a century, to compose not only all the classics but all 
the Fathers too.” 

This led Mr. Johnson to consult the works of Father Hardouin, 
and to his surprise he found that he had been anticipated by some 
two hundred years. Hardouin denounces the ecclesiastical histories, 
and the Fathers and councils, as a system of fable. ‘ He reveals to 
us the forgers sitting down in their scriptoria with sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, or tenth century ink and parchments, and with corre- 
sponding alphabet, to write works in the names of imaginary authors.” 
Mr. Johnson believes that Hardouin’s arguments in reference to the 
late origin of Patristic literature cannot be refuted, and that they 
prove that the Church is a purely medieval institution. 

As a literary test of this part of his hypothesis, Mr, Johnson sug- 
gests the following to the serious student: “ Let him take up the 
ecclesiastical history ascribed to Nicephorus Callistus, and said to 
have been written in the fourteenth century. Let him compare it 
with the first ecclesiastical history ascribed to Eusebius Pamphili; 
he will convince himself of the absurdity of supposing that an 
interval of one thousand years elapsed between the two productions. 
They were written very nearly at the same time, and they represent 
the first effort at making out a Church theory of the past. Let the 
student then ascertain what Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio knew of 
the origin of the Church.” 

In general terms, Mr. Johnson looks upon the twelfth century as 
the cradle period of the Church. ‘The first successors to the Roman 
Empire along the shores of the Mediterranean were the Saracens— 
the Mosque preceded the Church—but the Synagogue intervened. 
It was with the Moslems that Oriental religion came into Europe, 
they were succeeded by the Rabbins, and they finally by the 
monks. The Roman Empire, from its rise to its decline, from the 
time of Augustus to that of Heraclius, was entirely unconscious of 
any such revolution in religious affairs as was implied by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. In support of his argument, then, literary 
evidence being invalidated, our author reviews the evidence from the 
inscriptions, coins, feasts, Roman Jaws, and architecture. This is 
followed by glimpses of medizeval Rome and Italy ; the traditions of 
the Mosque, the rise of Hebrew literature, early forms of the Christian 
legend, &c. The last chapter investigates a number of interpolations 
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indicated the importance and interest of this work; we have to pass 
by what must interest Biblical scholars, who care nothing about the 
Church—and that is the account of the rise of Hebrew literature in 
Spain, which gives a new complexion to critical questions about the 
Old Testament. Mr. Johnson may in some particulars be inclined 
to carry his theory too far, but that ecclesiastical history is a mass of 
exaggerations and legends he leaves us little room to doubt, 

The extraordinary interest shown in the late Cardinal Newman at 
the time of his death appears already to have died out, but Mr. 
Hutton’s biography of the great churchman’ nevertheless deserves 
to be widely read. It is doubtful, though, if any biography can 
supersede the Apologia pro vitd sud, which tells all we care to know. 
Most intelligent Englishmen ceased to interest themselves in New- 
man when, by his entering the Catholic Church, he practically con- 
fessed the failure of the one purpose of his life. The attempt to 
construct the Church of the via media was relegated to the limbo of 
abortive schemes. We have no fear that the melancholy attempt of 
the great anti-liberal to ‘‘ put back the hand on the dial” will have 
any permanent influence on English thought. The High Church 
revival, which was so largely due to the vicar of St. Mary's, is a 
spasmodic effort not fated to endure. Mr. Hutton’s essay is the 
work of a professed admirer, but it is happily tempered with much 
sensible criticism. 

The scope of the Biblical Illustrator® is best described by its 
second titie—anecdotes, similes, emblems, illustrations, expository, 
scientific, geographical, historical, and homiletic, gathered from a 
wide range of home and foreign literature on the verses of the 
Bible. It is an enormous compilation, as the fact that the two small 
Books of Philippians and Colossians are made to occupy nearly 700 
pages of small type will show. The work, so far as we are able to 
judge, appears to be well done, and we have no doubt that it will 
be very serviceable to a certain class of preachers. ‘The theology is 
safely evangelical. 

Where is Christ ?* is the title of the first of half-a-dozen sermons 
or essays; the purpose of this particular paper being the idealising 
of some of the incidents in the life of Christ in the manner favoured 
by preachers to whom the historic reality seems to be somewhat 
hazy. It is pleasant enough reading, but lacks any substantial 
base. The other essays are of lighter character and more simply 
ethical. Mr. Chapman’s style may be considered light and cheery 
by some readers, but we cannot say we are any great admirers of 
such a display of smartness as the author is fond of. Still he says 
some very good things. 


1 Cardinal Newman. By Richard H. Hutton. London: Methuen & Co. 1890. 

2 The Biblical Illustrator : Philippians, Colossians. By Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, M.A. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 

* Where is Christ? By the Rev. H. B. Chapman. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
&Co. 1890. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE publication of the transactions of the Royal Society of Canada 
for the year 1889’ is an exceedingly important work. In consequence 
of the delay in sending in the MSS. the Printing Committee have 
been unable to place the volume before the public until a later date 
than is customary; it seems also to be of a somewhat smaller size 
than the earlier publications of the Society, but the subject-matter 
being a series of papers on all the principal branches of learning, 
written by most able writers, and published in admirable style 
without regard to expense, especially in illustration, does honour to 
the Society, and, in fact, to the genius of the youthful colony itself. 
Canada holds a peculiar position in the world, from the fact that it con- 
sists of two nations rolled into one. Both the French and English 
elements seem to be too strong, tuo highly developed, too numerous, 
and too distinctly separated geographically to show much sign even 
of a gradual fusion ; a glance at the Society’s transactions induces us 
to believe that the colony recognised its dual origin, and therefore 
unique existence, and that the two races were working hand in hand 
for their mutual benefit, without either side attempting to impress 
the stamp of its nationality upon the other. It is a hopeful sign for 
the future, to see the two most progressive and civilising nations 
who, in the past in Europe, have never been able to understand 
each other, again thrown together in the New World, and this time 
working harmoniously hand in hand. The volume will, therefore, 
be read in this country with a quite special interest. The work of 
the Society is divided into four separate sections. The first consists 
of French literature, history, archeology, and kindred subjects; the 
second, of the same subjects dealt with by English authors; the 
third, of mathematical, physical, and chemical sciences; and the 
fourth of geological and biological sciences. At the beginning of 
the bool = published the business transactions of the Canadian Royal 
and its affiliated societies. 

We read with much interest the address of Mr. Sandford 
Fleming, the President for the year 1889, to the Governor-General, 
Lord Stanley of Preston, when his Excellency consented to be- 
come the honorary president of the Society, and expressed his 
desire at considerable length to do all in his power to promote the 
objects for which the Society was formed. The subject of the 
address is an inquiry into the origin of the French and English 
peoples. His views strike us as sound. We have, he tells us, a 
common origin—a substratum of Celtic race, modified by a Roman 


1 The Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transactions for the year 1889. 
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domination in the one case of five hundred, and in the other of four 
hundred years. Subsequently a Teutonic invasion of Franks, Bur- 
gundians, and Visigoths into France, and of Angles and Saxons 
into England. Ata later date again, a fresh inroad of Northmen 
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called by the French Normans, and by the English Danes. Mr. 


Sandford Fleming then deals with the conquest of 1066, which he 
reasonably terms a French rather than a Norman invasion. The 
Normans. had become completely French during the six generations 
they had occupied the northern province of France to which they 
had given tneir name. They had lost their language, their manners, 
and customs. It was chiefly a male population which had migrated. 
It had intermarried only with French women in each generation ; 
consequently the ‘“‘ Normans ” who followed William’s fortunes must, 
at the lowest computation, have been five-sixths of French origin. 
Moreover, William’s 60,000 warriors were collected from all the pro- 
vinces which form modern France, and it seems absurd to suppose 
that a little province like Normandy could furnish enough soldiers to 
overcome Harold’s army, For seven generations succeeding the con- 
quest of 1066, the histories of the two nations are identical, and the 
struggles between them are more of an internecine than of an inter- 
national character. But as time developed and concentrated the 
populations on either side of the Channel, “ the silver streak” was 
sufficient to divide them into two separate organisations. Mr. 
Sandford Fleming hopes that in the distant future they will, in the 
New World, again be welded into one. 

The Abbé Casgrain, then the vice-president (1889), but now 
president of the Society, contributes an interesting paper to the first 
section of the volume, the title of which is, ‘‘ Montcalm peint par 
lui—méme, d’aprés des Piéces Inédites.” In this contribution the 
author says: ‘On va voir revivre Montcalm, on va |’entendre con- 
verser, discourir, et méme bavarder, dans sa correspondance intime 
avec sa famille; dans son journal, ‘écrit pour lui seul’; dans cette 
multitude de lettres et de petits billets qu’il addressait continuelle- 
ment 4 son grand ami, Je chevalier de Lévis.” Poor Montcalm! 
One is tempted even now to shed a tear over his trials, his bicker- 
ings with the civil authorities, the abandonment of his cause by the 
fainéant Louis XV., and more especially over his death in the hour 
of defeat. Mr. Lecky has ably written the account of the final 
struggle of the French to preserve the independence of the 
‘Nouvelle France.” The whole population, he says, could scarcely 
furnish- 20,000 soldiers to resist the 50,000 men Wolfe had under 
his command to oppose them. Moreover, in order to produce this 
meagre host, agriculture had to be neglected; the fields had to go 
untilled and unsown, bringing famine and its attendant miseries 
into the camp of the heroic few. Montcalm’s campaign might be 
termed genius struggling with destiny. He hoped for peace. If 
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he could only hold out until reinforcements came from Europe, or 
until peace were signed. Nothing more. But no help came from 
home, and famine was raging. With the enemy at the gate, and 
the people starving within the city, French society gave itself up to 
the wildest excesses. The Abbé Casgrain says: ‘‘ La patience du 
peuple était 4 bout. Déja on a entendu Montcalm justifier la 
défiance publique dans une autre occasion; celle ou les soldats 
avaient été excités A l’insubordination. Liirritation du peuple avait 
été toujours depuis en s’accroissant, et l’on eit dit que l’aristocratie 
civile et militaire avait pris 4 tache de la fomenter en lui donnant 
journellement le spectacle des réjouissances scandaleuses, du jeu 
effroyable et des excés de tous genre auxquels elle se livrait. A 
mesure que la misére publique augmentait, ces plaisirs et ces 
désordres devenaient plus effrénés. En vain la voix de |’Eglise 
s était fait entendre, en vain l’évéque de Québec avait tonné du haut 
de la chaire et publié des mandements pour exhorter tout le monde 
a détourner la colére du Ciel par un retour a de meilleurs sentiments. 
Sa voix s’était perdue dans le tourbillon des fétes.” 

Montcalm, on the other hand, immediately after his brilliant 
campaign of 1758, was seized with an intense melancholy. ‘“ Ah,” 
he cries out, ‘que je vois noir,” and in his correspondence occur 
such passages: “ La paix, ou tout ira mal. 1759 sera pire que 
1758. Je ne sais comment nous ferons.” He saw clearly the 
inevitable fate which neither courage nor skill could avoid. But 
all is well that ends well. We will end the review in the words of 
the essayist. The Abbé Casgrain speaks of the endless discussion 
whether Montcalm was strategically correct in giving battle on the 
heights of Abraham, and concludes thus: ‘‘Quoi qu'il en soit, ce 
n’est pas aux Canadiens 4 lui faire un reproche de sa défaite, car 
elle les a débarrassés de lenrs pires ennemis, les Bigot et les 
Louis XV. Les vainqueurs d’Abraham, de qui ils n’attendaient que 
des chaines, leur ont finalement apporté la liberté.” 

Mr. John George Bourinot contributes a paper to Section II., on 
the study of political science in Canadian universities. The object 
of the study of political science is, in the words of Professor Seeley, 
“to give coherence, connection, and system to the thinking of the 
nation.” It is of peculiar value to an incipient country like Canada, 
which is anxious to develop its national organisation, with due regard 
for the experiences which have been made by older nations. The 
names of Maine, Stephen, Bryce, Freeman, Dicey, and Stubbs, says 
Mr. Bourinot, stand in the foremost rank of constitutional writers, 
and indicate the desire on the part of the great English seats of 
learning within recent years to strengthen this branch of higher edu- 
cation. But it is ‘‘to France and Germany confessedly that we must 
look for the most perfect system of education of this class. No 
country in the world has more effective methods of administration, 
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or a better instructed civil service, than the German Empire.” Cages 


ing of France, the author says it is a country “ where the official 
service has always been admirably administered by servants of the 
State capable in every particular.” This is partly due to the facilities 
given in both these countries to the study of political and kindred 
sciences. 

The whole volume of transactions for the year 1889 is filled with 
able papers on all the principal fields of knowledge, and bodes well 
for the future of the society. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have just issued a new edition of Mal- 
thus’s Essay on the Principle of Population,’ in one volume, with a 
short—too short—biographical notice of the philosopher, and an 
analysis of the subject-matter by Mr. G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. 
Though every one is probably conversant with the broad outlines of 
the Malthusian doctrine, we always welcome the issue of a new 
edition, inasmuch as it enables a more general public to judge of the 
philosophy by the book itself, instead of either by the sayings of the 
author’s admirers or traducers; for while many of the tormer class 
eulogise him for preaching a doctrine to which he would be the last 
to subscribe his name, the latter class, on the other hand, by their 
denunciations only celebrate their crass ignorance of the true character 
of the man, and their want of appreciation of the nature of his 
work. The study of Malthus is as necessary as the study of the 
essay on population. Mr. Bettany has, therefore, much enhanced the 
value of the new edition by the facts he has brought before public 
notice in the biography, which might have been made a little fuller 
with advantage. In this we learn that Malthus was a Christian 
clergyman in the highest sense of the term—a man of unblemished 
character, of great knowledge, and high intelligence. Bishop Otter 
describes him as “one whose life was, more than any other we have 
witnessed, a perpetual flow of enlightened benevolence, contentment, 
and peace.” He was a political economist who foresaw the rocks a- 
head against which we are now plunging, and sought to find a means 
by which they might be avoided. That means resolves itself into 
the word prudence. The principles of the book shortly stated are, 
that population increases faster than the supply of food necessary 
for its support. Mathematically stated, the rapidity of the growth 
of numbers is to the increase of food supply as the geometrical pro- 
gression 1, 2,4, 8,16... . is to the arithmetical progression 1, 2, 
3,4... . . The force of the argument is rendered the more weighty 
when the law of diminishing returns is taken into consideration, 
Moreover, in circumstances of great poverty, procreation is very 
rapid. The checks to population resolve themselves into three, namely, 
misery, vice, and moral restraint. It is questionable whether war is 


1 Malthus on Population. With Biography and critical Introduction by | G. T. Bet- 
tany, M.A., B.Sc. London; Ward, Lock & Co. 1890. 
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an effective check, since it also causes very rapid production, and from 
material frequently of less value, for, while the weaker remain at 
home, the flower of the race is destroyed. It is also the aim of the 
times to eliminate war as far as possible. The check caused by epi- 
demics and disease is one against which modern science is struggling 
with some success. Emigration is only a temporary cure. How, then, 
is misery and vice to be combated? The panacea is moral restraint. 
Unfortunately this last doctrine was not formulated in the first edition 
of the essay, which appeared in 1798. The essay, therefore, roused 
the indignation of the religious, and especially of the more ignorant, 
to whom the sight of aclergyman of the established Church propound- 
ing a doctrine apparently in direct opposition to the words of the 
Holy Scriptures was a terrible blow. Mr. Bettany says of Malthus: 
‘“« The author has been termed the best abused man of the age. He 
was accused of defending, because he described the effects of, small- 
pox, slavery, and child murder. He was denounced as an atheist, 
immoral,revolutionary, hard-hearted, cruel—every charge being demon- 
strably false.” There was, in point of fact, nothing new in the 
Malthusian philosophy. Malthus only recognised that man was a 
reasonable being, who was called upon to subdue his passions, and 
was by that distinguished from the beasts of the field. He saw that 
the mandate, “ increase and multiply,” was capable of a misinterpre- 
tation, which implied the grossest sensual indulgence. Is it quite 
clear, however, that there is no law analogous to the law of dimin- 
ishing returns with respect to the growth of population? For in- 
stance, nations, even races, grow, come to maturity, and perish as 
individuals. Peoples that are abnormally prolific in one century are 
seldom so in the next. The increase of population is slackening all 
over Western Europe. ‘The birth-rate in England, which ten years 
ago stood at 36 per 1000, is now reduced to 30 per 1000, 

In the edition of the essay published in the year 1804 Malthus 
first propounded the rule of moral restraint, the key to his whole 
philosophy. He urged men to lead good lives, and not 10 marry 
until able to meet the responsibilities of a father of a family. It 
must be remembered that he lived and wrote at a time when popu- 
lation first began to make the rapid strides in this country which 
have since characterised the century. It was felt at the time that 
with the easier means of transit coming into use in the earlier 
half of the century, new areas could be brought into cultivation, 
and their produce purchased in exchange for the manufactured 
articles of an industrial state. But the agricultural country is really 
in the safer condition, for while it is self-sufficient, the continued 
prosperity of trade and manufacture in one locality is always pro- 
blematical. Something like the influence of Malthus was exercised 
by the medieval Church, which ever held the celibate to be the 
higher life. Probably the Church saw the evils arising from a 
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superabundant population. It endeavoured to draw off a certain 
number of each generation into the numerous large religious estab- 
lishments which abounded at the time. It raised marriage to the 
dignity of a sacrament, and thus strove to enforce a higher view of 
man’s duty in wedlock. In his own day, Malthus won the adhesion 
of the wiser minds. He counted among his admirers such men as 
William Pitt, Archdeacon Paley, Bishop Copleston, Hallam, James 
Mill, Ricardo, Brougham : also the Zdinburgh, and finally the Quar- 
terly Review. The present edition, reprinted from the latest one 
published during the author’s lifetime, contains, therefore, the nume- 
rous facts collected together, dealing with the growth of population 
in different parts of the world, and at different periods. We con- 
gratulate Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. on the result of their efforts to 
place a commodious edition of the work in the hands of the public. 
Professor Marshall’s Principles of Economics,‘ the first volume of 
which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. issue this year, is certain to be 
a monumental work, and will, we venture to predict, mark an era in 
the study of economic science. Political economy, in the opinion of 
Professor Marshall, must be widened and deepened in its scope. 
Man is not a machine, and declines to be treated as such. His 
actions will ever be guided also by other than selfish motives and mar 
terial interests. Such expressions as “ Ethical forces are among those 
which the economists must take into account” indicate a modification 
in the basis even of the science. And again, “‘ Political economy is 
on its more important side a part of the study of man.” And again, 
“The two great forming agencies of the world’s history have been 
the religious and the economic.” The substitution of the terms 
“free industry and enterprise ” for the older “ competition ” shows a 
tendency to compromise matters with the idealists. However, the 
author, while making these new departures in the exposition of his 
science, has a word of apology for his predecessors. Thus he 
explains that the times in which they lived were responsible for the 
narrow and hard tone of the writings of such men as Ricardo and 
Mill. The economic thought of our own day is conceived in years 
of peace and comparative prosperity; that of the earlier thinkers 
was the outcome of times of war and distress. The comparison is 
lucidly shown in a parable. A general, in time of war, will sacrifice 
life to save his transport, but, when peace has been signed, the life of 
a single soldier is of more value than a whole commissariat. During 
the struggle with France it was a necessity for England to obtain 
the utmost produce of labour, even at the cost of great misery to the 
workers. It is not correct, moreover, to call the men who brought 
about the abolition of the corn laws selfish economists, though, per- 
haps, a feeling that manufacturers could cheapen labour at the expense 
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‘© Principles of Economics. By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political Economy of 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
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of the farmers underlay the benevolent motives which actuated some 
of the capitalists who so ardently supported the change. The 
volume deals slightly with economic history, and specially reviews 
the works of the previous great leaders of the science. Also the 
different schools of thought. Thus the French physiocrats of the 
eighteenth century—the original free-traders—are treated at some 
length; and modern German, French, American, and English 
schools are compared. Professor Marshall speaks of Adam Smith as 
still retaining his pre-eminent position. Adam Smith seems, if we may 
use the expression, to have codified and given coherence to all the pre- 
existing ideas on the subject, and to have reduced the science to 
system. 

The arrangement of the book, as one would expect of anything 
emanating from the pen of Professor Marshall, is admirable. There 
is an index at the end, and an analysis of the chapters at the begin- 
ning, also a marginal analysis to the pages. The subject-matter is 
accompanied with explanatory notes and diagrams wherever such are 
possible, at the foot of the page, and the volume is enriched by an 
appendix containing economic laws mathematically demonstrated. 

With much of the contents of the volume, those who have read 
Mr. Marshall’s published writings, or attended his lectures, will be 
already familiar. To them the Principles of Economics will be ex- 
tremely useful as a book of reference, from its thoroughly exhaustive 
character. As far as the general public are concerned, the successful 
endeavour to assuage the feeling of discontent and disappointment 
with which the science is regarded, is an important claim for con- 
sideration, and will no doubt give a fresh impetus to the study of 
“Political Economy.” The chapter on Malthus and population is 
very instructive, as it shows the rapidity of increase of population 
in Western Europe to be relaxing. It will be read with a feeling of 
relief, now that the question of over-population is becoming so 
urgent. It is impossible in a review of this scope to do more than 
treat with such a stupendous work in any but the most general terms. 
All we can do is to recommend the readers of the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW to procure the book and to study it at their leisure. It is 
well worth a place of honour on their library tables. 

: London Street Arabs,' by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, is a most fasci- 
nating volume of sketches of the London gamins at play. They 
are a reproduction of illustrations drawn at different times for 
stories which have appeared in Little Folks, The Quiver, &c., and are 
accompanied with a short preface, written in a bright and airy 
style, which sets forth the real charm of the little street ragamuffin, 
when seen through the eyes of one who loves him, and thoroughly 
understands his character. Most of the sketches represent the bright 
side of the child’s life. He is amusing himself as best he can, utterly 
1 London Street Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. Stanley. London: Cassell & Co, 1890. 
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oblivious of his wretched condition. There is, however, one pict 
the last in the book, which is pathetically and terribly eloquent. The 
title of it is “Out of Work,” and the sketch represents a young man 
clothed in rags and tatters, seated, and leaning over a table with his 
head buried in his hands. The surroundings are those of squalor, the 
attitude of the man is one of despair. It is not too much to say 
that there must be a touch of real genius about this picture, which 
is a truly artistic production, for one glance is sufficient to convey to 
the mind of the beholder more than can be gained of truth from 
pages of eloquent description. All honour is due to Mrs. H. M. 
Stanley, whose pencil will do much to bring the miseries of the 
slums before the notice of the rich. 

M. Timotheus Bondareff seems to be a philosopher of the Wat 
Tyler type, only that he is willing to bring about his revolution 
by peaceful means. He is a Russian peasant, who, like many of 
his class, has been a passionate student of the Bible.. Until thirty- 
seven years of age he tilled the earth under a “ Pomestchik” (much 
like our ancient Lords of the Manor), and was terribl oppressed 
with labour. His lord had him subsequently enlisted in the army. 
He went to Siberia for some time, and on his return was able to 
obtain a little house with its dependencies, and attain to the position 
of a free peasant. Though bred in intense ignorance, his ardent 
desire for knowledge was not to be overcome, He betook himself 
to the Holy Scriptures, and, after a lifetime of evenings spent in 
laboriously spelling out the words, came to the conclusion that human 
life under its present conditions is a fraud, by which the poor are ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the rich. Bondareff makes a discovery. “ All 
men shall work out their salvation by manual labour. ‘They shall 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of the brow, and women shall 
bring up their own children themselves.” He was eager to divulge 
his secret both to his own class and to the upper strata of society, 
against which his views were aimed. He wrote a small opuscle, 
which he forwarded to the Tzar, who declined to have anything to 
do with the writer, or to allow the work to see the light. The 
publication of the volume we owe to the author, now of world-wide 
reputation, Count Lyof Tolstoi, whose views on labour are said to be 
in part due to the inspiration of this Russian peasant. Such is the 
volume, Ze Travail,' we have before us, written by Timotheus 
Bondareff, published with an introductory essay by Tolstoi, and trans- 
lated into French and a preface added by Messrs. B. Tseytline and A. 
Pages. The work seems to us to be well worth the reading, for 
much truth underlies many somewhat overdrawn general statements, 
which are the outcome of an ill-balanced mind. It is true, for 
instance, to say that all men must work. It is equally true to trace 
the evils of society to want on the one hand, and to laziness and 


1 Le Travail. Lyof Tolstoi & Timothée Bondareff. Traduit du Russe par B. 
Tseytline & A. Pages. Paris: C. Marpon & E. Flammarion. 
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self-indulgence on the other. But there we stop. Much of the 
progress of these days is due to working of the principles of division 
of labour, and when we come across such passages as the following: 
“Ja théorie astucieuse et diabolique de la division du travail,” we 
must express our dissent. At the same time, the book, coming out 
with the name of Tolstoi attached to it, will be read widely through- 
out Europe, and its influence will be good in so far that it tends to 
break down the artificial barriers between the different classes of 
society, which are such a serious drag on the progress of the time. 

M. Paul Mongeolle ' undertakes to prove that all the evils and 
abuses which exist in France, under the Third Republic, are due, 
not to the prevalence of any particular set of opinions—much less 
would he admit that they were incidental to the form of government— 
but that France, in common with every commonwealth, ancient and 
modern, of which we have cognisance, entrusts the chief power in 
every department of her administration to elderly men. It must be 
admitted that his plaidoirie is plausible and ingenious; but, to the 
best of our judgment, he fails to establish his thesis. He fully proves 
the existence of many crying abuses of all kinds; but what he does 
not prove is that they would be remedied by the transfer of authority 
from mature age and experience to hot-headed youth. A somewhat 
analogous experiment is being tried in a neighbouring state. Would 
it not be wise to await its issue before forming a decided opinion on 
M. Mongeolle’s project ? 

We have received two books on African travels and travellers; 
one, by Sir F. Young, being an account of his winter tour in the 
Southern continent*; the other, entitled Great African Travellers; by 
William H. G. Kingston and Charles Rathbone Low, LN., F.R.G.S., 
an historical work on African explorers from Mungo Park to Stanley. 
The former seems to be an instructive work, and we are pleased to 
learn from it that our colonies in that quarter of the globe are 
flourisking. It is enriched with ten photographic illustrations, and a 
map of the country traversed. With the policy of the Home Govern- 
ment, however, Sir F. Young finds much fault, and stigmatises 
it as one of neglect. It has caused bad blood among the ruling 
classes in South Africa, and, as the colony increases in strength and 
self-dependence, may bring about a great change in its political 
status. 

Great African Travellers is a decidedly interesting and gra- 
phically written account of the more important African exploring 
expeditions. It is also amply illustrated, and engravings are an 
important addition to a book of that character. An introductory 
chapter on the Africa of the ancients, also of the Middle Ages, 


1 Régne des Vieux. Par Paul Mongeolle. Paris: Albert Savine. 1890. 
2 4 Winter Tour in South Africa. By Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. London: 


E. A. Petherick & Co. 1890. 
3 Great African Travellers. By William.H. G. Kingston & Charles Rathbone Low, 


I.N., F.R.G:S. London: George Routledge & Sons. 1890. 
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opens the volume. The early Portuguese settlements are cursorily 
scanned, and then the travels of Bruce and Mungo Park, Denham and 
Clapperton, Speke and Grant, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley are 
successively dealt with. The book closes with two chapters on the 
Emin relief expedition. Whilst the sickening controversy on the 
subject of the dead Major Barttelot’s cruelties is still raging, we 
refrain from adding our voice to the discordant cries which rend 
the air. However, now the “ Dark Continent” is so much to the 
front in public interest, it might be useful to point out some facts 
with which our ancestors of the seventeenth century were already 
conversant. Through the kindness of M. le Chanoine Martens, 
professeur d’histoire naturelle au petit Seminaire de St. Nicholas, 
Belgium, we have been enabled to see an old atlas he has in his 
possession, published by one Janson, of Amsterdam, in the year 
1630. The illustrative text is printed in gothic type, and is in 
the Dutch language. The Rev. A. Martens, brother of the professor, 
has translated the following passages, which we publish. The general 
description of Africa runs as follows: “We find in Africa lakes 
so great that they look more like seas. The largest of these 
lakes is called Zembre, the circumference of which is estimated at 
225 miles, the rivers Nile, Zaire, and Goiama flow out of it.” 
A passage describing the eastern part of the continent speaks of 
‘‘ rivers that flow into the fountains and origin of the Nile.” On 
the subject of the Congo country we find a detailed account. 
«The Kingdom of the Congo or Manicongo is a great and powerful 
country. It extends from Cape St. Catherine, which is situated 
two degrees south of the Equator on the Ethiopean sea, to the 
Cabo Lido. To the west the country borders on the Ethiopean 
sea, to the south on the Montes Lune, to the north on the kingdom 
of Benin. There ishere a singular and almost incredible equability 
and pleasantness of climate, so there is no reason to complain of 
the summer or the winter. The country is very fertile.” The 
author then goes on to describe the plants, animals, and minerals. 
Further on he tells us ‘‘ The kingdom of the Congo is divided into 
six provinces—Bamba, Songo, Batta, Sundi, Pango, and Pemba. 
The country is irrigated by many rivers. The principal one is the 
Zaire, which has its source in lake Zembre (probably lake Tanga- 
nyika), This river is in some places fifteen miles wide, and rushes 
into the sea in such volumes that the water remains fresh for a 
distance of from thirty to forty miles from the skore. The river is 
only navigable for about fifteen miles from its mouth, for then you 
come to the falls The highest mountains are those called by 
the Portuguese, la Sierra Complida. The Crystal-burgh is so-called 
on account of the quantity of crystals found there. It is very 
high and wild. There are other mountains called the Sierras de Sol, 
these are extraordinarily high. The Salambri mountains get their 
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name from the saltpetre which is found about them. The mountains 
of Cahambri have silver mines. The inhabitants are tall and strong. 
They carry swords, like the Swiss.” 

The atlas is so full of details, especially of places, rivers, and lakes 
in the interior of Africa, marked more or less correctly, that on 
account of its antiquity it deserves close study. It shows us that as 
early as the year 1630 there was a vague idea of the existence of 
nearly all that has since bsen ‘discovered.’ The author of the 
explanatory text, Ernst Brinck, expresses his admiration for the 
Dutch as a navigating people. In his introductory address to the 
Prince of Nassau, he says, ‘“‘ You know, illustrious prince, how 
clever the Dutch have always been in navigation, that if it were 
possible they would have sailed up to heaven.” 

Tuo Kings of Uganda,’ by R. P. Ashe, is a well-written little 
book, which gives a vivid picture of the manners and customs of 
the natives on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza. ‘The style differs 
widely from that of most books of travel, due to the fact that it 
is the work of a missionary and not of a tourist. The treachery 
and fiendish cruelty of the native potentates are most graphically 
described in the story of the butchery of the little boy Lugalama, 
for no particular reason, except that he had remained with the 
missionaries. His arms were cut off, and then he was slowly burnt 
to death. It is surely high time Africa was from end to end 
placed under European rule. We much recommend the wide read- 
ing of Mr. Ashe’s little work, for it is written in an unassuming 
tone, and conveys the idea that the writer was influenced by a real 
sympathy for the natives, a keen wish to better their condition, and 
has adequate knowledge how such a laudable object could be accom- 
plished. The mutual assistance of Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries in the work of civilisation, though rivals in that of evangelisation, 
as shown in Mr. Ashe’s pages, is a most hopeful, but somewhat 
unexpected sign of the times. 
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‘‘ LIKE the geological periods, sociological phases have a duration so 
much the longer as they are in proportion more primitive. Long- 
time societies seem condemned to remain unchanged; after, how- 
ever, cycles passed in apparent incurable stagnation, they end by 
receiving a shock which causes them to proceed on their course of 


' Two Kings of Uganda. By Rev. R. P. Ashe, M.A., F.R.G.8., F.R.H.S. New 
Edition. London: Sampson Low & Co, _. 
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evolution at a rate which manifests an ever-increasing ratio.” This 
pregnant passage, which we extract from the preface to the Lvolution 
Politique dans les diverses Races Humaines, by M. Ch. Letourneau,’ 
serves admirably to indicate the nature of the work which the 
Secretary-General of the French Anthropological Society has pub- 
lished under this title. Pursuing the same patient investigation in 
the annals of history which Darwin carried on in the walks of 
science, and gifted with the same faculty of generalisation which 
has placed Mr. Herbert Spencer in the front ranks of the philo- 
sophers of his time, this learned Frenchman has profited by the 
labours and example of our own evolutionists, at the same time that 
he has added to this inherited wealth his own original research and 
power of thought. It is history that he has given us; it is more; 
it is the science of history. By the comparative method, the author 
has gathered into one focus every ray of light which the obscurity 
of the past has yielded to investigation ; and the result is to exhibit 
the same unity of life and progress throughout the races of animals 
and men, commencing even so far back as the insect and animal 
examples of organisation, and tracing afterwards the principles of 
government back to their first origins in humanity. M. Letourneau 
treats in succession of the tribe monarchic, the small and great 
monarchic kingdoms, and the paternal monarchy of China; and 
then in a second part he reviews everything which has characterised 
the political systems of the ancient and modern world. The African 
Berbers, the Semites, the Hindoos and Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans, the Barbarians of the Middle Ages—all these come in for 
minute attention, and a mass of information is placed before the 
reader, classed and illustrated in such a manner that he who runs 
may read. ‘To complete the study the author has written chapters 
on the feudal system, on the evolution of taxation, on war in its 
historic development, and, for conclusion, glances briefly over the 
past, present, and future of our race. The critic, whoever he may 
be, will find it difficult to accord anything but eulogy for so com- 
plete and at the same time so carefully executed a task. With 
facts always attested on good authority for his groundwork, 
M. Letourneau has introduced into these elements in chaos the 
artist hand of order, and, without building any leading hypothesis 
on them, has so arranged them that certain truths rise before the 
reader inevitable and inspiring. It is by such books as these that 
science advances most surely in its labour of enlightenment. 
Fanciful theories of human development cannot be sustained for 
one moment before evidence presented in so unpretending and yet 
so convincing a manner. It is true M. Letourneau has a theory, 
yet one which is based on induction. From finding the anarchic 


1 L' Evolution Politique dans les diverses Races Humaines. Par Ch. Letourneau. 
Paris: Lecrosnier et Babé.’ 1890. 
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horde, the clan, the tribe, and monarchy arising out of war, in the 
beginning of the first societies of whom we have record, if anything 
he is too inclined to pose this order as a deduction whereby we may 
conclude all primitive societies to have similarly evolved. This, 
however, is a small fault; we all have the vices of our virtues, and 
it would be strange if an author so endowed with the faculty of 
classification did not slightly overstrain his power. If we may 
mention a compensation which more than balances this slight 
tendency to overtheorise, it is that the reader is attracted by the 
style as well as by the matter. If as to credibility the book is a 
history, in respect to interest and charm it is a story. 

In the Histoire Anecdotique de la Révolution Francaise’ M. Jean- 
Bernard has undertaken an historical labour which might almost be 
compared to those of Hercules. Commencing from May 1, 1789, 
in the fourth chapter of his first volume, the anthor would fain take 
the reader week by week through the whole of the stirring events 
which make up the Revolution period of France from the commence- 
ment of the States-General to the dictatorship of Napoleon. Three 
volumes have so far been published, the first dating back to 1885, 
the third, recently issued from the press, antedated 1891. Each 
volume occupies itself with one year only, and the author, in the 
second and third, has given us exactly fifty-two chapters, devoting 
one chapter to each particular week of the year. If the rate of 
publication be adhered to, the present century will not see the con- 
clusion of the work; and, the contingencies of life being taken into 
account, it is doubtful whether the author will live to complete his 
undertaking. This would be a pity, seeing that, so far as he has 
gone, he has produced results not only of great merit in the life and 
vigour he has managed to infuse into the details of his record, but 
also for the fresh light he has brought to bear on actions and cir- 
cumstances hitherto left obscure. M. Jean-Bernard, who belongs 
to the legal profession, has preferred to take a side in writing his 
account, and this side happens to be that of the people. By his 
own confession an ardent reformer, a radical of radicals, judging 
from his utterance, we may say a socialist of socialists, he has thrown 
himself passionately into the cause he advocates, and, as a conse- 
quence, his matter will probably not always be accepted as trust- 
worthy by those who would have liked to see a more even weighing 
of evidence. There are two things, however, to be said in his 
favour. The first is that modern judgment supports most of the 
criticisms which the author passes upon his dramatis persone. It is 
no longer a public imbued with the notion of the divine right of 
kings for whom M. Jean-Bernard has compiled his anecdotes. It is, 
on the contrary, a reading and reflecting brotherhood of humanity, 
which sees more and more clearly the possibilities of the Republican 


1 Histoire Anecdotique de la — Frangaise. Par Jean-Bernard. Vols. 1, 2, 3. 
Paris; Georges Maurice. 1885-1891 
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ideal. The second thing is that the author is by no means back- 
ward to assign praise even to the characters he condemns, in the 
instances which reveal either talent or virtue. He notes the domestic 
qualities of Marie Antoinette with the same care as her overweening 
haughtiness and cruelty towards the French nation. He acknow- 
ledges the talents of Mirabeau, even while branding his baseness. 
Added to these two points, we may also remark that the intimate 
acquaintance with the Revolution documents and literature, evident 
in almost every page of this anecdotic history, is perhaps one of the 
reasons why M. Jean-Bernard writes with such passion and fervour. 
He has re-lived the Revolution over in his imagination. Each 
chapter is full of actuality, and small blame to him if some of the 
indignation of that epoch is to be found in his fascinating and in- 
structive pages. 

If the Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisction depuis Vorigine 
jusgw a& nos jours‘ had been executed in a spirit as broad as 
the aim is comprehensive, there would have been nothing but 
unqualified praise to give to a sketch so confessedly useful. Un- 
fortunately, M. Gustave Ducoudray, the author, former scholar of the 
‘cole Normale Supérieure.” and “ Agrégé d’Histoire,” in spite of 
his erudition, his capacity for analysis and synthesis, his clear un- 
ravelling of the complex material dealt with, and his general excellent 
style, has never escaped from the narrow and conservative methods 
of an antiquated school of criticism. The student who merely wishes 
to acquire a general notion of the body of facts forming the subject- 
matter of letters, art, philosophy, and science from the earliest 
record of history down to the present day, will be amply repaid for 
the time spent in perusing the eleven hundred pages which M. 
Ducondray has managed to have bound up in one volume. Tosome 
extent also the Histoire Sommaire may serve as a reference for 
names, dates, events, and antiquities which the exigencies of modern 
life may have chased from the over-burdened memory. But any 
one desiring to obtain a reasoned appreciation of the men and move- 
ments belonging to the past will be more often disappointed than 
gratified if they turn to the pages in question. Further, the lack of 
an index deprives the book, even as a reference, of half its value. 
The ‘Table des Matiéres” is but a poor apology for this most 
necessary addendum to all works covering extensive ground; and 
the author would do wisely, if he issues a second edition, to publish 
the work in two volumes, and to supply at the same time this lack. 

The editor of the Great Writers series could not have done more 
wisely than select so graceful a writer as Mr. Moncure Conway as bio- 
grapher of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” American by birth and education, 

1 Histoire Sommaire dela Civilisation. Par Gustave Ducoudray. Hachette et Cie. 


1886. 
2 Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Moncure D. Conway. London: Walter Scott. 
890. 
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with experienée of English life and European travel extending over 
twenty years, the late minister of South Place Religious Society, the 
author of Idols and Ideals and a dozen other works of almost equal 
literary merit, was just the man to appreciate the character and pro- 
ductions of his illustrious countrymen at their proper worth. Mr. 
Conway has revealed, as perhaps no one else could have done, the 
causes working in the nature and life of Hawthorne which made 
possible, even inevitable, the publications of such works as The House 
with Seven Gables, The Scarlet Letter, and Transformation. The 
difficulty in these popular series of biographies is to select the 
matter fitted to give the best impression of the subject treated, re- 
garded in all the points of relation to humanity and human nature 
in general. Mr. Conway has fully mastered this difficulty, and has 
given us a book worthy of a permanent place in the literature of our 
time. 

It is now more than fifteen years since the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
one of England’s most diligent literary students, issued a short bio- 
graphy of Philadelphia’s millionaire, Mr. George W. Childs. <A few 
years later, and Mr. Childs was to obtain a more widely spread 
recognition of his philanthropic qualities by the gifts of the Shakes- 
peare fountain at Stratford-on-Avon, the memorial windows to Her- 
bert, Cowper, and Milton in Westminster Abbey, and St. Margaret’s 
Church, and the Bishops Andrewes and Ken reredos in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Winchester. Mr. L. Clarke Davis has thought fit to tell the 
story of these gifts in a book entitled, Zhe Memorial Fountain to 
Shakespeare, &c.,' and to rescue from the newspaper reports of the 
time all that seemed worthy to go intoa permanent account of these 
events. We must confess to hardly see the necessity for writing 
a whole book upon the matter, even one so tastefully bound and ex- 
cellently printed as Mr. Davis’s book is. It savours too much of 
servile education to surround with a literary framework the few 
isolated gifts of a very rich man. Nor do even the names of the 
great men who figure in these pages—Dean Stanley, Irving, Wendell 
Holmes, and Russell Lowell—redeem them from this one radical fault 
—the lack of adequate raison étre. 

The Chronological Outlines of English Iiterature, by Mr. Frederick 
Ryland, is not the only work of its kind which exists for students, 
but it is one of the best that has appeared. It has a two-fold 
arrangement. One gives year by year all the literary productions 
as they appeared: and as adjunct to this first part is a parallel 
accompaniment of biographical dates, of the chief names in foreign 
literature, of important historical events, and of useful annotations. 
The second is an alphabetic list of English authors printed in large 


1 The Story of the Memorial Fountain to Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. Edited 
by L. Clarke Davis. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1890. 

2 Chronological Outlines of English Literature. By Frederick Ryland, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. en 
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letters, with a neatly-printed account of the works, with dates of 
each one appearing under the succeeding names. There is no over- 
loading with useless details. Just the necessary, and all the neces- 
sary help is given to the student who may have need of quick 
reference to any given date or writer, and the author may congratu- 
late himself that he has produced a book destined to a wide and 
continued circulation. 

The last volume published of the Men of Action Series is in no 
way inferior in interest to those already issued from the press. Sir 
Charles Napier,’ in the hands of Colonel Sir William’ F. Butler, 
claims the reader’s attention and sympathy throughout the whole of 
his long and eventful life. Similar in many respects to Havelock, 
Charles Napier passed a considerable portion of his career neglected, 
although not unknown. With too much modesty of character to 
push his interests, his merits were ignored till the grey hairs of age 
and the weight of his sixty years shamed careless friends into justi- 
fying him before his fellows. The author of his biography has 
made amends to the memory of this great man; and, though 
dealing with a period which might have tempted his pen to digress 
from the importance of the events traversed, he has succeeded in 
keeping his subject well in-view from the beginning right on to the 
end. 

The Analysis of English History, by Mr. C. W. A. Tait, M.A., is 
a chronological record of all the historical matter treated of in 
Green’s short history of the English people. If Mr. Tait has written 
this analysis for the use of scholars, we think he has made a mistake. 
To give the dried-up corpse instead of the living body as a subject 
for juvenile contemplation is not calculated to create a taste for 
historical study in the pupil’s mind. Further, the fulness of state- 
ment prevents the book’s being used as a college “crib” by under- 
graduates who may be desirous of taking a short cut to knowledge. 
For the riper scholar and historical student, the book has no real 
use. Granted that historical works be well indexed, reference can 
be as easily performed in the unabridged as in the abridged. 
There are analyses and analyses. Some, such as Chronological Authors 
of English Literature, noticed in this section, are not only useful but 
necessary to the student’s bookshelf. Others, such as Mr. Tait’s book, 
appear to us almost an encumbrance. Having said so much against 
the book as a whole, we are bound to add that the author has done 
the work in detail in a very complete manner. From the Roman 
occupation to the end of the reign of George IV., all the intervening 
history is thoroughly broken up, classed, dated, and complemented 
with those famous genealogical trees which are the admiration of 
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1 Sir Charles Napier. By Colonel Sir William F. Butler. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1890. 

2 Analysis of English History, By C. W. A, Tait, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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their makers and the despair of the schoolboy. We fear that it must 
not be from this latter that Mr. Tait should look for gratitude. 

Though we are not keen politicians, whether in France or in 
England, such a volume as Mr. E, Merson’s’ cannot be without 
interest for any intelligent man. Starting from the time of Louis 
Philippe, when the author was but a child, his reminiscences are 
brought down to 1875, and include nearly all the prominent men 
who helped to shape the history of France during that long period. 
One point has struck us particularly, it is that M. Merson, in con- 
trast to nearly all French journalists, and novelists too, upholds the 
“ Coup d’Etat ” as an act of legitimate and necessary defence on the 
part of the Prince President. At page 113 he gives a confidential 
letter, dated “le 14 Novembre 1851,” addressed to him by M. de 
Montalembert, which goes far to substantiate M. Merson’s view of 
the much questioned act, by proving that the attitude of the con- 
stitutional party and of the moderate legitimists was to await with 
hope, if not actively to encourage, a socialist revolution. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a writer whom none of the well-worn 
banalities of criticism will fit. His tales are a new departure in 
fiction. There is little attempt at literary style or finish, but the 
reader’s attention is at once arrested and his interest engrossed. We 
have seen a landscape painted with a palette knife instead of 
brushes ; the paint was unavoidably laid on in dabs, but the dabs 
being generally in the right place, the result was effective. Mr. 
Kipling’s work has the air of being produced by an analogous 
method. His technique is rough and unconventional, but he 
achieves, from time to time, most striking effects. The book we are 
now reviewing—the first of Mr. Kipling’s that we have read—consists 
of three parts, entirely distinct from each other: Soldiers Three, The 
Gadsbys, and In Black and White.' Together they give a surprisingly 
vivid picture of Indian iife and manners, though the individual 
studies are more like instantaneous photographs than pictures. In 
Soldiers Three we have typical specimens of the rank and file of an 
Anglo-Indian regiment. Private ‘‘ Mulvaney” is, as his name im- 
ports, an Irishman—his stature is well-nigh gigantic; ‘“ Learoyd” 
is a burly Yorkshireman, and private ‘‘ Ortheris,” of less colossal 
mould than his friends, isa Londoner. The “Three Musketeers,” as 

1 Confessions d’un Journaliste, Ernest Merson. Paris: Albert Savine. 


2 Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black and White. By Rudyard 
Kipling. London: Sampson Low. 1890, _ 
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the author often jestingly calls them, are bosom friends and sworn 
comrades, like their great prototypes, of whose renowned noms de 
guerre “ Ortheris ” sounds like a vague echo. Mulvaney is the chief 
spokesman; most of the tales are told by him, with interrupted and 
attempted rectifications by the other two—each speaks in his own 
dialect, and the dialects are fairly well rendered, though by no means 
faultlessly. The Yorkshire is perhaps the best. Take it altogether, 
Soldiers Three sets before us, with a realism that can only come of 
close acquaintance, the British soldier who has served long years in 


an Indian regiment and seen hard fighting. Mr. Kipling has evi- . 


dently made it his care to ‘‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice ” ; his musketeers have their full share of soldiers’ foibles 
and vices; but, on the other hand, they have an ingrained sense of 
discipline, an ardent esprit de corps, that faithful, affectionate 
camaraderie which seems only to reach its perfection among fighting 
men, and—what is now-a-days a contested virtue—that stern joy 
in battle inherent in all true men, and, if Marshal Bugeaud judged 
rightly, most of all in Englishmen. But it isin Zhe Gadsbys that 
Mr. Kipling’s singular gifts manifest themselves most clearly. The 
story is told in dramatic form, in successive scenes; the action is 
entirely conveyed by dialogue—the most difficult of all modes of 
fiction, but, when skilfully employed, the most artistic. The dialogue 
in The Gadsbys is marked by no brilliancy nor literary quality ; it is 
just the commonplace slip-slop talk that may be heard any day among 
young English gentle folks, male and female. But it answers its 
purpose; for it tells the story perfectly—fits like a glove, re- 
vealing every salient point of individual character, every wave of 
emotion. Occasionally, though still in almost trivially familiar 
language, the hidden workings of our nature, in love, in joy, and 
in sorrow, are laid bare with an accuracy and insight that seem 
like the intuition of genius; for such knowledge can hardly have 
been acquired by personal experience. The third part—Jn Blaci: 
and White—is a series of stories supposed to be literal translations 
of narratives taken from the lips of natives of various races. Thus 
we have the cycle of Indian life under British rule completed. 

In Soldiers Three, the private soldier ; in The Gadsbys, the British 

officer and the society he frequents; while in Black and White he 

gives us specimens of some of the untamed alien races that have come 

under our sway. The style, alike in thought and in language, is 

highly figurative and Oriental, and the standpoint, as regards right 

and wrong, strangely unlike our own. It is impossible for one who 

has not lived in India, and entered into close relations with the 

native population, to pronounce whether this part of the book is 

or is not true to life; but it has an air of veri-similitude, and in 

ny case the wild, passionate stories have a poignant charm and 

many a touch of that common humanity which underlies all differ- 
ences of race, creed, and civilisation. 
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We cannot honestly say that The New Duchess ranks high in the 
scale of fiction. It is not a reflection of life, but of melodrama. 
Everything in it is violent—the characters, the situations, the passion 
that produces them, the language in which they are described—even 
the descriptions of scenery are violent and melodramatic. No doubt 
some readers like melodramatic romance; indeed, when good of its 
kind, it has attractions—witness Paul Féval’s Trois Hommes Rouges, and 
Le Bossu, not to speak of many by the elder Dumas—but there must 
be sufficient literary skill to give to the characters a semblance of 
reality ; they must be men and women, or they fail to excite our 
sympathy. The wrath of puppets or lay-figures does not thrill us 
with awe, nor do their woes touch our hearts. 

In Two Masters,? by Mr. Crocker, we have workmanship of a very 
different order. It is an unusually good novel, both interesting and 
amusing. ‘The plot is ingenious and unhackneyed. There is a wide 
range of variety in the characters, the scene being laid at one time 
in London, at another at a Scotch country house belonging to a nowveau 
riche, and again, for a considerable time, in the dilapidated home of an 
Irish county family ; in each case, whether they are Irish peasants, 
English officers, Scotch millionaires, London clubmen, or London 
servants, the characters speak and act consistently and naturally. 
The story is romantic (at times recalling Julia Kavanagh’s or the 
Baroness Taiitpheus’s novels), full of surprises and sudden turns of 
fortune naturally brought about, and, though it more than once verges 
on the tragic, still the prevailing tone of the book is bright and enter- 
taining, and there is not a dull page from first to last. We highly 
commend the machine-cut leaves in both the novels received from 
Messrs. White. It is a smaJl reform which has commonsense and 
convenience to recommend it. The late Charles Darwin had it much 
at heart, but the conservatism of the trade was too strong for him. 

Mr. Ashworth Taylor’s Vice Valentine* is a most unusual story ; 
the persons who figure in it are distinctly presented, and the book is 
written in good literary English—a merit not so common that it can 
be passed over as a matter of course. But—for unhappily there is a 
“but ”°—Vice Valentine is rather dreary reading, partly, no doubt, 
from the nature of events which form the story, but partly, too, from 
the author’s manner of dealing with them, and still more from his 
method of setting forth the mental and moral natures of his per- 
sonages. He succeeds, as we have already said, in conveying a dis- 
tinct impression of them, but he does it, as it were, painfully and 
laboriously. There are too many pages devoted to a minute and weari- 
some analysis of people’s thoughts and feelings—especially of the 


1 The New Duchess. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. In three volumes. 
London: F. V. White & Co. 1890. 

* Two Masters. A Novel. By B. M. Croker. In three volumes. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 

% Vice Valentine. By J. Ashworth Taylor. In two vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
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heroine’s. Then unpleasant incidents are treated at too much length. 
The author seems to linger over painful situations as though he en- 
joyedthem, ll this detracts sensibly from the pleasure with which 
a novel so far above the average, both in form and substance, would 
otherwise be read. 

Mr. Heinemann’s “International Library,” of which the Nor- 
wegian novel! under review is, we believe, the first instalment, is to 
consist of the masterpieces of contemporary novelists of all nations. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse prefaces the present volume with an “ Editor's 
Note,” in which he tells us that “the present series is intended to 
be a guide to the inner geography of Europe.” It presents to our 
readers, he continues, “a series of spiritual Baedekers and Murrays.” 
“* Prave’ords !” as Captain Fluellen says; but the translations must 
be better than the one before us, or the whole affair will be a fiasco. 
A poor translation of a great work is simply an impertinence. Not 
that we would by any means imply that Jn Gud’s Way is a great 
work ; but nevertheless it-would have appeared to greater advan- 
tage if it had been put into better English. The work itself is 
curiously unlike an English or a French novel. There are some 
powerful scenes in it, and several of the characters stand out very 
clearly, and live in one’s memory, But, as in many Russian novels, 
there are characters that, from their unfamiliarity, puzzle an English 
reader far more than they interest him; their aims and aspirations, 
their modes of action and feeling, are so far removed from our own, 
that instead of sympathising or criticising one does but wonder at 
them. Another likeness between Russian and Norwegian fiction, as 
exemplified in the present work, is that the author seems to exercise 
no selection in his realism; he records indiscriminately, like a 
machine, all kinds of trivial incidents and interviews that have no 
bearing on the plot, nor on the development of character. On the 
whole, we do not think either French or English novelists need fear 
the rivalry of their Norwegian confréres, if Mr. Bjérnson is taken as 
their representative. 

The second volume from the same series contains an English ver- 
sion of M. Guy de Maupassant’s Pierre et Jean,’ of which, when it 
appeared in the original, we gave a detailed notice, which was little 
else than a well-deserved tribute of admiration. We are glad to see 
that the translation is much more satisfactory than that of the first 
volume. To say that it does justice to M. Maupassant’s choice and 
expressive diction is another thing—perhaps that is impossible. We 
are also glad to see that the author’s luminous essay on the art and 
theory of romance writing, which prefaced Pierre et Jean, is trans- 
lated without abridgment. 

1 Heinemann’s “International Library.” Jn God’s Way. A Novel. By Bjérn- 


stjerne Bjérnson. London: Heinemann. 1890. 
2 Pierre et Jean. A Novel. By Guy de Maupassant, Translated from the French 


by Clara Bell. London: Heinemann, 1890. 
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The Lloyds of Ballymore’ is a pleasantly written story, simple and 
unpretentious; but Ireland, especially of late years, can hardly be 
made the scene of an altogether agreeable tale. Hideous incidents, 
not only tragic, but squalid and disgraceful, will intrude, and cause 
miserable complications. 

We confess that we have no patience with such works as that 
just put forth by Mrs. Phelps and Mr. Ward.’ They are an outrage 
on good taste and right feeling. To write a story on one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, altering, enlarging, and, ipso facto, vulgarising the 
incidents, would be bad enough. But the New Testament has a 
claim on our reverence possessed by no other book; it has leavened 
the whole of our modern civilisation, and for eighteen hundred years 
has been the hope and the guide of the flower of the human race. 
To take it as a theme whereon to embroider transatlantic variations 
—to turn the sacred narrative into “a shilling shocker ”— is ‘‘ book- 
making” with a vengeance. There are others, it would appear, 
besides the proverbial sapeur for whom rien n'est sacré. 

It would be unfair to set down Having and Holding* as unread- 
able; for it is quite conceivable that it may suit some tastes; but, 
to speak for ourselves, its utter want of literary merit, and the 
constant recurrence of dull talks about class and party politics, makes 
Mr. Panton’s book anything but light reading. If he would learn 
to avoid such frightful neologisms as: ‘‘ Do it like I do,” it would 
relieve his pages of at least one ugly blot. 

Youma* is a striking little book ; it has an exotic aroma like some 
unfamiliar tropical fruit. The scene is laid in Martinique, just 
before the Revolution of 1848 brought emancipation and universal 
suffrage to the black population. ‘The patriarchal form that slavery 
had assumed under French rule reads like an idyll. The lovely 
scenery of the island is vividly and charmingly portrayed. In fact, 
all is peace and beauty till the last chapter, when the blacks, lashed 
to fury by the news of their approaching triumph, start into un- 
meaning and bloodthirsty revolt, and the little story closes amid 
scenes of horror. 

Now that our publishers seem to be ransacking the contemporary 
literature of every country in Europe for hidden treasures of fiction, 
Messrs. Ward & Downey have really been in luck to unearth such 
a gem as Sham Gold.’ It is by a Hungarian novelist, Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie Wohl, who died last year at an early age. Sham Gold is 

1 The Lloyds of Ballymore. A story of Irish life. By Edith Rochefort. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1890. 

2 Come Forth! By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. London: 
William Heinemann. 1890. 

3 Having and Holding. A story of country life. In three volumes. By J. E. 
Panton. London: Trischler & Co. 1890. 

* Youma. The story of a West indian slave. By Lafcudio Hearn. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


5 Sham Gold. By Stéphanie Wohl. Translated by Stephen Louis Simeon. London : 
Ward & Downey. 1890. es 
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-a clever, amusing novel, and well translated. The characters have 
none of that bewildering strangeness that marked the personages 
in the Norwegian treasure trove, In God’s Way. They are men (and 
women) of like passions with ourseives, and such national peculiari- 
‘ties in life and manner as they _— do but serve to give freshness 
-and piquancy to the story. 

All lovers of English Literature: will give a hearty welcome to 
Mr. A. W. Pollard’s volume of selections' from the pre-Elizabethan 
Drama. Most of the specimens of early English miracle plays, 
moralities, and interludes are, as might be anticipated, more curious 
‘than intrinsically interesting, except to students. But Mr. Pollard’s 
-excellent introduction will be found interesting by all intelligent 
.readers—and instructive, too. It strikes us as a difficult piece of 
work remarkably well done. The notes, too, are just what they 
‘should be—not too diffuse, but to the point, and sufficient for the 
-elucidation of the text. 

Un Ceur de Femme? is the most exquisite piece of analysis we 
‘have seen. We have no liking for analytical fiction in general; to 
‘us it seems painful and unwholesome—not fulfilling the best func- 
‘tion of fiction, which is to take one out of oneself, but, on the con- 
‘trary, leading to morbid introspection. But, as we have often said 
‘before, every style is good when at its best; and analysis in the 
hands of M. Paul Bourget is at its best. As a dissector of the human 
iheart—especially of woman’s heart—he reigns supreme. And, then, 
‘the style and fowrnure of the work—its fineness of texture and 
‘minute finish! Every personage introduced, the secondary cha- 
acters, even the mere compares, are so many highly-finished minia- 
tures, or, to speak more accurately, each is a well-defined image of 
-a living man or woman, mirrored in language, rich, elegant, and 
:accurately descriptive. Whatever may be his theories, the critic 
‘who is not carried away by the charm of such a book as Un Cwur de 
Femme must be devoid of the most essential critical faculty—the 
power of appreciation. 

L’Ame de Pierre*® is, perhaps, not up to M. Georges Ohnet’s 
thighest level, which, whatever recent critics may have said to the 
-contrary, is, in our opinion, a very high one; but though not so 
_great a work as Serge Panine, I? Ame de Pierre is excellent reading. 
The story—like so many stories just at present—turns on what the 
‘French call Ze Spiritisme. M. Ohnet treats the contested topic 
skilfully and sensibly, making use of it to produce a very original 
plot, yet giving no handle to the spiritualists to quote him as a 
‘believer in their wild doctrines. 


‘1 English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes: Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan 
Drama. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Alfred W. Pollard, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1890. 

2 Un Ceur de Femme. Paul Bourget. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 

3.L’Ame de Pierre. Georges Ohnet. Illustrations de E. Bayard, Paris: Paul 
Ollendorf. 
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It is certainly a boon to the public, and more especially to travel- 
lers, to be able to purchase, for sixpence apiece, small handy 
volumes, correctly printed in clear, readable type, containing such 
standard works of fiction as Mr. Charles Deslys’s Buttes de Chaumont, 
Le Secret Terrible, by Messrs. Belot and Dautin, or Benjamin Con- 
stant’s Adolphe. This is what Messrs. Marpon and Flammarion’s 
series of Auteurs Célébres' offers 

We have received from Messrs. Lecéne and Oudin two stories for 
young people: Mademoiselle de Drucourt® and Malheurs de Ninette#® 
Both are good specimens of that entirely distinct class of literature 
to which French opinion limits the reading of “les jeunes personnes.” 

M. Armand Gasté’s Extraits en Prose,‘ from Voltaire, is a useful 
text-book for the use of schools, and might with advantage be put 
into the hands of students on this side of channel. 

M. Eman Martin’s volume Origine et Explications de 200 Locutions 
et Proverbes* is an amusing and instructive volume, especially to those 
to whom Locutions et proverbes are familiar as household words, 
though they may never have given a thought as to their origin. 

We beg to acknowledge Giordano Bruno La Lottedel Pensiero, 
a drama in five acts, by M. D. Levi. 


1 Auteurs Célébres. Prix 60 centimes le volume. Paris: Marpon & Flammarion. 
° Mademoiselle de Drucourt. Episode de la Guerre de la Louisiane. P. Durandal. 
® Malheurs de Ninette. F.Hue. Paris : Lecéne et Oudin. 
Voltaire Extraits en Prose. Par Armand Gasté. Paris: Berlin Fréres 1890. 
5 Origine et Explications de 200 Locutions et Proverbes. Par Eman Martin. Illus- 
trations de Gilbert, Geoffray, A. Marie, &c. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 
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Ir is necessary to write a full week before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore at a considerable disadvantage. Instead of 
being in possession of the authorised programme of the Session, we 
are not much better off in the knowledge of what is to happen than 
we were a month ago. The Guildhall Banquet told us absolutely 
nothing, but the information which is at present withheld will be 
the common property of our readers when this is available to 
them. We must consequently be content to review the month: 
to keep closely to what has happened in the interval since we 
wrote last. One deplorable incident, the full consequences of 
which we are as yet unable to measure, must be set against certain 
electoral facts which have been greatly in our favour. It may be 
that we have lost Mr. Parnell from public life. He has practically 
admitted a grave social offence which may tell heavily against him, 
if not in Ireland, at any rate with English, and especially with 
Scottish, public opinion. The Tories have scored at last, and they do 
not conceal their intention of “working” what is to them a very 
promising scandal. Mr. Parnell’s attitude is not yet clear. We can 
scarcely conceive of a House of Commons without him! But he has 
before talked of retirement, and it ought to surprise no one if he now 
abandons a public career. There are, no doubt, a thousand reasons 
why he should not. We have said his offence is grave. But 
it has none of those heinous features which make redemption 
impossible. If Mr. Parnell determines to hold on he can re- 
habilitate himself. The Irish people will certainly not desert 
him. And at the head of an Irish party he will still count for 
much. For the moment he has dealt his own cause a heavy 
blow. A few years back it might have been a mortal blow. But 
to-day the cause of Ireland is not the cause of any one man. 
The check will therefore pass. Mr. Parnell will, no doubt, con- 
sider seriously what his duty to his country demands. For ourselves 
we have no advice to give, and we shall be content with his decision. 
Much as we may deplore his conduct, we shall not demand his with- 
drawal into private life if he decides otherwise. And we shall not 
urge upon our friends any policy personally hostile to him. Counsel- 
lors of this sort there will be—enough and to spare. But we 
shall go on as before, it may be with sorrow that a great career 
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should thus have been besmirched, but in the firm belief that in this, 
as in any case, it is not for us to close the door to repentance. Mr. 
Parnell’s disappearance from the House of Commons, if it should 
happen, will not, however, greatly retard the delivery of his 
country. Ireland has other sons who can worthily wear the mantle 
of the prophet, and legions of friends who will see her through the 
period cf travail. 

Putting aside this incident and its possible issues, we are free to 
write cheerfully of recent events. So far, at any rate, the Govern- 
ment have been going steadily downhill. Of that there can be no 
doubt. They admit it themselves. The verdict in the O’Shea case 
has just come to give them hope. They expect great things of it ; 
but a few hours ago the talk was very different. The Eccles election 
had surprised and staggered them. A constituency hitherto Tory 
from the beginning, has returned Mr. Roby, the Gladstonian, against 
so formidable an opponent as Mr. Algernon. Egerton, the near rela- 
tive of that local potentate, the Earl of Ellesmere, and a former member 
for this very district. The vote was a heavy one—9600 voters going 
to the poll; and the result was—for Roby 4901; for Egerton 4696. 
The growth of the Liberal party within the division is very notable, 
In 1885, when we were still a united house, the Liberal poll was 
4312; in 1886, after the schism, it fell to 3985, and now we have 
gone up at a bound to 4901, or an increase over our previous best 
record of nearly 600 votes. By comparison, the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists have done very poorly. The Tory candidates polled—in 
1885, 4559 votes ; in 1886, 4277 ; and now in 1890, 4696 votes, thus 
showing that, the accession of the Liberal Unionists notwithstanding, 
the party is not more than 137 votes stronger now than it was in 
1885. This analysis has created a profound impression in Tory 
circles, and there must be a good deal of agreement in these 
quarters with the frank outburst of the Spectator—“ Unless we 
can fight better than at Eccles it is hardly worth while taking us 
into account at all.” After this Mr. Courtney may “prod” as he 
likes, but: he will not make much impression. Of course, we have 
seen the defeat of the Tory candidate explained away. According to 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, M.P., who affects a knowledge vastly superior 
to that of ordinary folks, it was all on account of that wicked Mr. 
Roby agreeing to support an Eight Hours Bill for miiners. But 
Mr. ‘Howorth had previously proclaimed that he had all the miners’ 
votes in his pocket—he was certain of it—and that the majority 
for Egerton might be 800, and could hardly be less than 500. When 
he declares—after the event—that the miners have perjured them- 
selves, and that they have voted for Roby and the Eight Hours Day, 
we are consequently inclined to scoff. Your prophet is not, however, 
easily suppressed, and Mr. Howorth is still at it, after the lapse of 
a month, fixing Mr. Roby with all manner of wickedness. It is all 
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clear to the member for South Salford, and, of course, Mr. Roby 
knows nothing. What he says, however, is really worth hearing ; 
and it is this—that the Eight Hours Question was not the prominent 
matter in the contest that Mr. Howorth would have us believe, and 
that, as a matter of fact, if the promise to support an Eight Hours 
Bill for miners gained votes, it also caused the loss of votes. For 
as we noticed last month, the chairman of Mr. Roby’s election com- 
mittee had made a strong declaration against the Eight Hours Day. 
The Tories took full advantage of this, and Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Gladstone’s language on the same subject was used with effect. 
With such authorities to back them, it is difficult to see that the 
Tories, whose champion was himself a great colliery owner, and 
therefore an employer of pit labour, lost much on this head. It is 
natural, of course, that the leaders of the local miners should claim 
to have returned Mr. Roby. We want something better, how- 
ever, than mere asseveration, something which we cannot have— 
an examination of the voting papers. For ourselves we have 
to be convinced that the Eight Hours Statutory Day has won the 
affections of the Lancashire pitman. We know something of the 
race, and that it is not easily led into doubtful paths. It was 
Lancashire which pulled up the Liverpool Trades Union Congress on 
this very matter, and the Lancashire miner, who lives cheek by jowl 
with the Lancashire cotton operative, is very much the same sort of 
person. All the same it must be admitted that the suggestion that 
it was the Eight Hours Question which carried Eccles for the 
Liberals, has momentarily quickened the interest of politicians in the 
movement led by Mr. Pickard, M.P. Members who sit for mining 
districts are distinctly uneasy, and in some quarters there is a very 
obvious disposition to make terms. On the other hand, Mr. Morley 
has been reaffirming at Newcastle-on-Tyne his own position with great 
clearness and emphasis. The demand for a general legislative limit 
of the working day, he says, has died before it was born. He can- 
not see how it would be possible to favour the miners, and stop at 
that ; and as for the proposal that every trade should make choice 
for itself what the working day shall be, and then impose it upon 
all who follow the trade—if that should come about, he should think 
it nearly time to go to Turkey or to Russia. For this speech Mr. 
Morley has been roughly handled. Mr. Pickard has abused him in 
a fashion for which we were not prepared, and which says very 
little for Mr. Pickard’s common sense. ‘To suggest that Mr. Morley 
deliberately insulted the miners is, of course, absurd—to use the 
least offensive term; and to menace a man of Mr. Morley’s stamp 
with expulsion from Parliament is something more than foolish. 
For ourselves we have never disguised the fact that we are heart and 
soul with Mr. Morley on this question, but we recognise that there 
are among our friends men sincerely holding a contrary opinion, and 
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we are quite prepared to have the pros and cons of the subject 
thoroughly discussed. If Mr. Pickard and his friends would apply 
their minds to dealing with Mr. Morley’s arguments, instead of 
abusing him, their chance of getting what they want would be 
vastly improved. At present their threats move nobody. The 
general position of the Liberal party on the question has been 
well summed up by Mr. Gladstone in his West Calder speech, where 
he said :—‘‘ With respect to the Bill for restricting labour generally 
to eight hours, I will now say that I do not give that Bill, and I 
will not give such a Bill, however long I may live, any consideration 
until I see the Bill before me, for I have very grave doubts whether 
a man could put such a Bill into form. The Hight Hours Mining 
Bill is on a different footing. .... I hold that this question 
of the Eight Hours Bill for miners is a matter perfectly open for 
free and unprejudiced consideration. My duty upon the question I 
consider to be bounded by that. I think it right to, and shall, 
preserve an open mind.” 

It may be a small thing—the Tories always deride any demon- 
stration hostile to their hopes—but the municipal elections have 
this year gone strongly in favour of the Liberal party. At Bir- 
mingham even, the results have not been altogether satisfactory to 
our opponents, and there seems a long chance that the Government 
and the Liberal Unionists will not be able to keep the representa- 
tion of the city exclusively to themselves at the general election. 
The omens all continue favourable for us. This is seen in the 
depression of the enemy. Lord Hartington tells the Edinburgh 
Unionists that “unless we are able to show in a general election 
greater union, greater activity, and greater vigour than we have 
shown in the recent bye-elections, the cause of the Union will be 
in considerable danger.” Sir M. Hicks-Beach, speaking at Kilmar- 
nock, said he looked for victory at the general election, but he 
consoled himself that if there was a defeat some Gladstonian bubbles 
would soon be burst. At the Guildhall the Prime Minister pointed 
to the recent elections in the United States and in Greece, and to 
the overthrow of General Boulanger—all proving that the expected 
does not always happen—for the benefit of his party. It is all to 
no purpose. Sir M. Hicks-Beach continues on the old tack, and 
says at Bristol that when the Tories are in opposition they will 
not’ fail to retaliate in the way of obstruction. This menace ought 
to be remembered. Coming from the purists, it is something of a 
shock, and our old friend the Spectator speaks of it as a foolish boast. 
Certainly the threat takes away from the Tory party any power of 
complaint at the alleged action of the present Opposition in regard 
to Tory legislation. If obstruction may be practised by the Tories 
—and they invented it, if we mistake not—it cannot be so dread- 
fully wicked if other people should resort to it. Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s 
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language is decidedly unfortunate—for him. But there are 
other and not less significant signs that the Government and 
their friends are unhappy. Mr. Courtney has followed his now 
famous ‘‘ prodding” speech by a declaration to his constituents that 
the Tipperary, prosecutions are unwise, and should be abandoned. And 
Lord Hartington is now apparently quite anxious that the remedial 
policy of the Unionist factions shall be put before the country. 
‘* The Irish policy of the Unionist party had never yet been developed 
as a whole, but had been presented to the country too much from 
the point of view of the restoration of order solely.”. This confes- 
sion is not less remarkable than Mr. Courtney’s. And both show 
the growing anxiety of our opponents. Mr. Courtney, of course, 
will be pooh-poohed—his suggestions are never accepted—but 
Lord Hartington may be expected to see that the best face is put 
upon the general policy of the Unionists before we go to a general 
election. He is not alone in fancying there 1s salvation in the Irish 
Land Bill. Mr. Chamberlain, as we know, thinks that it will kill 
the demand for Home Rule. And this notion has been further deve- 
loped by the reception which Mr. Balfour has had in his recent 
visit to the West of Ireland. For the first time in his official career 
the Chief Secretary has put his feet outside the county of Dublin. 
He found that it would not do to let Mr. Morley possess all the 
first-hand knowledge of the condition of the distressed districts. And 
so he has made excursions, first into Connemara, and then into 
Donegal. Everywhere the right hon. gentleman posed as Lady 
Bountiful. It was ‘“‘Z have brought you this new railway,” and ‘ J 
shall see that nothing is added to your local burdens in consequence.” 
Mr. Balfour might have been doing it out of his own resources, and 
we should not be surprised to hear that some of the peasantry believe 
asmuch. Inthe circumstances, it isno matter for wonder that he was 
extremely well received. The wonder would have been if it had 
been different. But it is a little foolish to presume upon this, and 
to say that all will be well if Ireland gets its light railways and a 
Land Purchase Bill. Both may be good and useful, but Nationalist 
politics will remain, and in one way or another they must be treated. 
It is the failure of Lord Hartington and his associates to appreciate 
the strength of the Nationalist sentiment in Ireland that works their 
ruin. We can ourselves afford to await the full exhibition of the 
Unionist legislation for Ireland with equanimity. The changes which, 
according to Sir M. Hicks-Beach, are to be made in the Irish Land 
Bill can hardly make it completely satisfactory, smce they have been 
made largely to satisfy the landlords ; but if they improve the Bill at 
all it will be a distinct gain. We are ourselves glad to see that Mr. 
Balfour. has, whilst in the west, been giving special attention to the 
congested districts difficulty. To this part of the scheme we attach 
special importance, and would gladly see it settled, even at some risk 
VoL. 134.—No. 6. 34 
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to the British Treasury ; but for a scheme of universal purchase we 
have no sort of enthusiasm whatever, and we should support Sir 
G. Trevelyan in preventing ‘‘a moribund Parliament saddling the 
country ” with a heavy charge for such a project. It is too much 
forgotten that, whatever may be the case with Liberal Ministers, the 


‘rank and file of the party have never been committed to a vast 


enterprise of this character, and we notice that Mr. Courtney has 
quite recently protested, with hardly less emphasis than Sir G. 
Trevelyan, against the introduction of any sweeping measure. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian tour was, as before, a complete success. 
In the four great speeches which he addressed to his constituents, he 
covered the whole field of politics, domestic and foreign, from the 
beginning of the present Parliament. Of course Ireland loomed 
large in the speeches. It was inevitable, and the exposé of Mr. 
Balfour’s methods of action was not very pleasant reading for the 
Tories and their friends, though they voted it stale. Touching upon 
the Tipperary police outrage, Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Morley in 
contending that Colonel Caddell had no legal right to close the 
court against orderly people desirous of entering, and declared in 
reference to the appearance of Mr. Shannon on the Bench to try 
Mr. Dillon, who had just previously lodged a complaint against 
him in the House of Commons, “it was impossible to carry indecency 
any further.” These scandals, he observed, ‘‘ are so great that they 
speak for themselves. They make the law hateful in the view of 
the Irish people, and if the scene were changed from the other side 
of the Channel to this side, and such tricks and pranks were played 
here by the wantonness cf power, you would find a very short way 
out of it.” It is clear we shall hear a good deal on this subject, and 
very soon. Mr. Morley has promised this to Mr. Balfour, who, 
instead of meeting his charges at St. Helens and Swindon, went to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne to abuse the right hon. gentleman for his audacity 
in going to Tipperary. It was a matter of no moment to the Chief 
Secretary that Mr. Morley spoke as a reputable eye-witness. He 
preferred, of course, the statement of Colonel Caddell, who was im- 
plicated, and with the full knowledge that the police had summoned 
their victims before the magistrates, he gave it out to all and 
sundry that Colonel Caddell had done his duty as an officer and as a 
gentleman, and was infinitely more worthy of public regard than 
Mr. Morley, his critic. A grosser attempt to interfere with the 
course of justice it is not possible to conceive. Naturally Mr. Balfour 
received a prompt protest from Mr. Alderman Dillon, the solicitor for 
the police victims. The Alderman pointed out that Mr. Balfour had 
practically given instructions to his Removables to convict the de- 
fendants. And nothing could be plainer. So plain indeed was the 
point even to Mr. Balfour himself that a change of tactics was made, 
and a fresh set of summonses was served upon the victims in order to 
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give them the benefit of a jury. The jurisdiction of the Removables 
was ousted. It is something to be able to make Mr. Balfour ashamed 
of himself; but Mr. Dillon succeeded, and if the case goes to the 
assizes, we may look for a verdict which will surprise the Executive. 
Appearances, however, are suspicious. At the request of the Crown 
there has been more than one adjournment of the case, and it would 
seem that the backers of the constabulary are not very keen in 
bringing the matter to an issue. Somehow or other, however, this 
must be done, and we trust Mr. Harrison, M.P., and those who 
suffered with him, will test by a civil suit, if necessary, Colonel 
Caddell’s right to bludgeon a crowd whose offences were to cheer 
the name of Mr. John Morley, and to seek orderly admission “to a 
court of law, which, by the Irish Petty Sessions Act, is distinctly 
open to the public. 

But Mr. Gladstone did not confine himself in Midlothian 
to this aspect of the Irish Question, He re-affirmed his inten- 
tion, in any fresh Home Rule Bill, to keep the Irish Members 
at Westminster. Public opinion had declared for it, and he bowed 
to public opinion, though he did not hesitate to say, what is very 
true, that the thing could not be done without much public incon- 
venience. There were multitudes of methods of proceeding, but Mr. 
Gladstone declined to say.at present which he would adopt. Opinion 
was ripening, and he wished to have all possible guidance before 
entering upon a matter which clearly belonged to a later stage of 
the question. His allusion to the Plan of Campaign as “ a device to 
prevent the people from starving,” due to the refusal of the majority 
of the House of Commons to accept Mr. Parnell’s Arrears Bill, gave 
immense satisfaction in Ireland, and has been much in discussion 
since. At Dalkeith, he dealt with certain Scottish questions. As to 
Home Rule for the northern kingdom, he admitted that it expressed 
a deeply rooted and widely spread dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, though it was rather as yet an initial feeling, un- 
formed, undeveloped, and undefined. He had never been a worshipper 
of the union between England and Scotland, nor had he ever felt a 
precipitate or an eager desire to unsettle it. It had brought some 
advantages to Scotland, but it had, on the other hand, removed from 
the centres of national life in Scotland some valuable social influences, 
and it had brought about a state of things in which Scottish legis- 
lation at Westminster was liable to be moulded, not by Scottish but 
by English ideas. Scottish members had a duty—to protest against 
the constant overruling of Scottish opinion at Westminster. He 
urged that better provision should be made for Scottish private bill 
legislation : the Government measure was superficial and insufficiently 
considered. Turning to the burning question of Disestablishment, Mr. 
Gladstone expatiated in characteristic fashion upon the possibility of 
fusing the three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, ‘‘ which, though 
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separate, had the same Church government, and the same Confession 
of Faith.” He seemed to hint that this would be facilitated by 
Disestablishment, but he refrained from actually recommending 
Disestablishment. It was not his business to tell the people of 
Scotland what to do about Disestablishment—it was rather their 
business to tell him. He justified his vote on Dr. Cameron’s motion 
last Session, and declared that he should repeat it if opportunity 
offered, believing that the great majority of Scottish members being 
in favour of Disestablishment, they represented the views of the great 
majority of the Scottish people. Referring to the subject later on, 
Mr. Gladstone pleaded that Disestablishment, if it were undertaken, 
should be carried out equitably and even tenderly. ‘‘ Every life in- 
terest of a legal character should be respected ; questions in regard 
to fabrics and manses ought to be approached in a liberal spirit, and 
it must be remembered that the principal part of the property —the 
teinds—is not in the nature of funds to be cast at once into the 
Treasury, but partakes largely of the nature of a local asset, in which 
the people of the several localities have a special interest, and in the 
ultimate application of which they ought to have a certain amount 
- of discretion.” Mr. Gladstone does not himself expect to deal 
with Disestablishment, as it seems, but he points out the way to 
his friends in Scotland, and they will no doubt take the hints 
he has given them. Upon the Crofter question there was a notable 
protest against the Government plan of emigration. ‘The least desir- 
able method of meeting the grievances of a people is to remove the 
people from the soil on which they were born.” Mr. Gladstone 
would legislate afresh for the Crofter in the sense demanded by Sir 
George Trevelyan, who has latterly been conducting a very useful 
inquiry into the wants of the Gaelic population of the West Coast. 
Allusion has already been made to Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on the 
Eight Hours Question. It was a singularly lofty speech which was 
addressed to the mining population at West Calder. The right hon. 
gentleman told the working-man that on the great questions which 
largely stirred the public mind he was now the master. The vote 
made him all powerful. So far the judgment of the labouring 
population had been far more just, equitable, and enlightened than 
the judgment of the educated classes. The true test of a man, of a 
class, and of a people was power, and now that the masses of our 
people had this supreme power, they would have temptation, and be 
subjected to a deep and searching moral trial. They must preserve 
the balance of their mind and character, and if they should become 
stronger than the capitalist, than the peerage, than the landed gentry, 
and stronger even than the mercantile classes, there would still be 
one glory to attain—to “continue to be just.” This is language 
worthy of a great leader, and deserves remembrance. What Mr. 
Gladstone had to say on the Hight Hours Question came naturally 
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enough after this. He held that in the recent strikes and locks-out, 
in the main, and as a general rule, the Jabouring man had been in 
the right; and he warned his hearers against preferring the rigid 
action of Acts of Parliament to that judicious use of the power of free 
combination which had won the bulk of what labour had gained 
from capital. He pleaded for a wider trial of co-operation as a 
valuable means of strengthening the position of the labouring class, 
without harm to anyone, and wound up with an eloquent outburst 
on the value of freedom. ‘‘ He attached to freedom a value he could 
not describe. He had a considerable veneration for things ancient, 
and he detested gratuitous change, but he deeply valued liberty (indi- 
vidual and national), without which there was nothing sound, healthy, 
or solid, or that could move onwards in the sense of progress.” We 
venture to commend these observations to. Mr. Pickard and his 
friends. There were other speeches at Dundee and, on the journey 
home, at Peebles and at Carlisle; but, with the exception of that at 
Dundee, they did not rise to the level of the addresses we have dealt 
with. At Dundee Mr. Gladstone received the freedom of the city, 
aud took occasion to deliver a highly effective, but thoroughly good- 
natured, attack on the M’Kinley Tariff Act of the United States 
Congress. Incidentally Mr. Gladstone protested against any retalia- 
tion, and especially against any attempt at the creation of an imperial 
Zollverein for ourselves, a scheme which clearly has attractions for 
Lord Salisbury. The speech probably had its share in overthrowing 
the Republican party.in the Congressional elections which have since 
happened. With his parting shaft at Carlisle, Mr. Gladstone took 
aim once again at his opponents nearer home, and called upon the 
Government to dissolve Parliament. He produced an exceedingly 
trenchant quotation from Lord Salisbury as to the duty of a Prime 
Minister when it was clear that the country was against him, and 
he added that he had no fear of an appeal to the people, as it 
was a moral certainty that it would give the Opposition a majority 
which could not be placed at less than 80. 

It is impossible to follow the numerous “replies” which have 
been made by the other side to Mr. Gladstone’s addresses. Lord 
Hartington appeared in Edinburgh while Mr. Gladstone was yet 
in Scotland, to supply the proper correction to the oratory of his 
erstwhile leader. Something has already been said of his gloom and 
depression. But he plucked up when he spoke of the Coercion Act, 
and declared that he was proud of it. Two or three days later, at 
Greenock, he announced that if the Scottish people ever wanted 
Home Rule, no difficulty would be placed by any party in England, 
since if it should come, it would be the result of a peaceful constitu- 
tional agitation. Of course, Lord Hartington does not believe that 
Scotland will be so foolish as to disturb existing arrangements, and 
he drew a terrible picture of the possible complications of a federal 
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system. As to Disestablishment, he alleged that Mr. Gladstone, 
having agreed with him to leave it to the judgment of the Scottish 
people, had departed from this attitude of neutrality by supporting 
Dr. Cameron’s motion, and had thus struck an unfair blow at the 
Church. We did not need the intimation that Lord Harting- 
ton stood by his originai declaration, or that he intended to place 
the Union first in importance among all questions. ‘ He said empha- 
tically that he would give no vote which would introduce disunion 
and want of confidence into the ranks of the Unionist party,” so that 
the Scottish people may decide for Disestablishment, and Lord 
Hartington, spite of his pledge, will not lift a finger to help them. 
In the circumstances, he might have omitted his accusations 
amounting to a breach of faith against Mr. Gladstone. We fear 
Lord Hartington is already cultivating the political slipperiness of 
the gentlemen sitting opposite him at Westminster, with whom, as 
he now tells us, it is likely that he and his friends will form a 
permanent alliance. Well, it is something to be assured that Mr. 
Chamberlain, for instance, will never come back to us. We should 
not have borne an announcement in the opposite sense with as 
much composure. 

Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien have opened their tour in the United 
States on behalf of the National League, and almost at the same 
moment the American Famine Relief Committee has suspended 
operations. The Zimes did its best to- kill the appeal launched by 
the Committee, and is very proud of the result, though it has not 
the wit to see that it has only turned the gifts of the American 
people in another direction, which is not quite the direction the 
Times would have chosen. As a matter of fact, the exchequer of 
the National League is getting what might have gone to the Famine 
Fund, and the chances are considerable that the Irish delegation 
will come back with the £100,000 which they demand as necessary 
to keep up the fight in Ireland. Meantime the British Treasury 
has the sole responsibility of securing the Irish peasantry against 
any scarcity of food consequent on the failure of the potato. It is 
now generally admitted that the failure is wide-spread. Mr. 
Balfour has learnt this on the spot, and it must be said for him that 
he has shown some energy in pushing on preparations for the begin- 
ning of work on the new light railways. But the pinch is not yet 
upon us. The time of trial, if it comes at all, may be expected in 
the early days of the New Year. In the Gweedore district we may 
have a crisis somewhat sooner, for Mr. Olphert is again making 
large clearances, with the cordial help of Dublin Castle. Attempts 
to buy him off have failed, even when conducted by the Catholic 
Bishop of Raphoe. Mr. Olphert has taken the funds of the Land- 
lords’ Defence Association to fight the Plan of Campaign, and he 
stipulates, as a first condition of arrangement, that the promoters of 
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the Plan shall admit themselves beaten. If it is true that one- 
third of the tenantry have paid their rents spite of the Plan, Mr. 
Olphert might surely be content. But it is no longer a question as 
between a reasonable landlord and a tenantry willing to make 
terms. The temper of the landlords is rising with the belief that 
circumstances are favouring them. How otherwise are we to 
account for the story that Sir John Arnott (a Liberal-Unionist), 
being anxious to compose the protracted quarrel at Youghal, offered 
to find the balance of the purchase-money in dispute between the 
Ponsonby syndicate and the tenantry, and that the moment this was 
made known to Mr. Smith-Barry and his colleagues, they raised the 
price to an impossible figure? The gentlemen who form this 
syndicate have a heavy responsibility if this tale is true, as told 
to us. Mr. Redmond thought to bring this incident to the aid 
of the defendants in the conspiracy case, but the Bench actually 
ruled that the doings of Mr. Smith-Barry at Youghal had no 
relevancy to the combination to prevent him obtaining his rents at 
Tipperary, though it is common knowledge that the events at 
Tipperary would never have occurred but for the previous events at 
Youghal. The magistrates may have law on their side, but they 
have not common-sense, and ‘it is not surprising to find that the 
defendants have declined to make any further formal defence. All 
that remains is for the Court to pass sentence. Already two of the 
defendants have been imprisoned a week each for contempt—Mr. 
Sheehy, M.P., and Mr. Pat. O’Brien, M.P., the contempt in the case 
of the last-mentioned being that he took a photograph of a witness 
standing in the box for cross-examination! We may add here that 
the Government have at length kept the promise made by somebody 
—was it the agent of the Zimes?—to Delaney, the Phoenix Park 
convict who gave evidence for the Zimes before the Special Com- 
mission, and that the man is now at liberty. Thus is virtue 
rewarded by Mr. Balfour—and the Times. Who shall say that 
Printing House Square has lost its influence with the powers that 
be? We should like to have said something about the joint pastoral 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops on boycotting and the Plan of 
Campaign, but we have read it more than once and are still very far 
from understanding it. Certainly it does not enforce the judgment 
of the Papal Decree on these matters, though that seems to be 
the only possible reason for its appearance. It is vague and un- 
meaning, but if it salves the consciences of the hierarchy, it will no 
doubt serve’ its turn. It may be noted, in conclusion, that Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy has twice written to the Archbishop of Cashel 
(Dr. Croke), claiming the support of the Irish party for Mr. 
Balfour’s Land Bill, subject to certain amendments, and that certain 
Irish tenants who have purchased their holdings under the various 
Acts of recent years are crying out that they cannot pay their in- 
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stalments, so that the Land Commission has had to take out process 
against them with the view to eviction. This last fact is highly 
significant, and strengthens our objection to a big land purchase 
scheme. 

Mr. Stanley’s great exploits in Central Africa are being clouded by 
a scandalous controversy concerning the doings of his rear column 
left at Yambuya. Stanley’s censures on the officers of the rear 
column in his Jn Darkest Africa have induced the family of Major 
Barttelot to publish the diaries of this officer by way of defence of 
his character. In these diaries Mr. Stanley’s own conduct is seriously 
impeached, since it is suggested that he deliberately intended the 
rear column to fail, and arranged accordingly. This, as has been 
pointed out, is a charge of treachery of the gravest kind. Thus 
attacked, Mr. Stanley has thrown prudence to the winds, and madea 
full exposé of his case against his subordinates. Major Barttelot is 
charged with murder and cruelty so gross that they could only have 
been the acts of a madman, and Mr. Jameson is actually alleged to 
have caused the murder of a girl in order that he might witness an 
act of cannibalism. Further, itis declared that he made sketches of 
the various stages of butchery, and of the ghastly feast that followed. 


We regret to add that a careful perusal of the evidence on which 


these charges are based, and of such defence as has been offered, 
has brought us to the conclusion that there is substantial truth in the 
allegations. But seeing that both the persons charged died on the Congo 
in Stanley’s service, that in his book nothing is said by Stanley 
about these horrible incidents, that previously Stanley went out 
of his way to discredit the story of Assad Ferran, his Syrian inter- 
preter, who first made these charges public, and finally, that Stanley 
does not sufficiently clear himself of the counter-charges made by 
Major Barttelot, we cannot but feel that the distinguished traveller 
has been wanting in magnanimity to a lamentable degree. As a 
popular hero, Mr. Stanley has done himself serious injustice. . It 
seems impossible that matters can be left where they are, though we 
do not quite understand how an investigation can be forced short of 
a lawsuit, which nobody is ready to undertake. One thing, however, 
is clear: that the national character has been gravely compromised by 
these scandals, and that its rehabilitation by some means is necessary. 
The Emin Pasha Relief Committee have a certain responsibility in this 
matter, and they, at any rate,ought not to shirk it. Pending a 
complete inquiry, the public attitude towards African “ exploration ” 
will be full of suspicion. We cannot afford to pay the price which 
it seems now and again to entail, and it is not surprising to find 
that the Government has hastily withdrawn its approval from the 
expedition which Commander Cameron was about to lead to the Oil 
Rivers. Commander Cameron himself, as an officer of the Navy, 
has had to withdraw from the enterprise. 
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